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%*  This  Treatise  is  designed  for  the  use  of  students,  and 
aims  at  being  a  systematic  and  complete  description  of  all 
parts  of  the  human  body,  and  includes  a  thorough  Section 
on  Surgical  and  Topographical  Anatomy. 

In  no  medical  text-book  of  late  date  is  there  such  a  wealth 
of  illustration.  Recognizing  at  the  outset  that  this  was  a  most 
important  part  of  the  work  in  hand,  no  expense  was  spared 
in  its  development.  With  very  few  exceptions,  all  the  illus- 
trations have  been  drawn  and  engraved  specially  for  this 
purpose  from  original  dissections.  Colors  have  been  freely 
used  in  the  printing  in  order  to  bring  out  all  important  de- 
tails. A  large  number  of  professors  of  Anatomy  have 
adopted  this  book  as  their  standard.  It  is  recommended  in 
seventy  medical  schools. 

"  While  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  can  be  scarcely  anything 
new  in  descriptive  anatomy,  it  is  refreshing  to  notice  a  departure  in 
the  arrangement  and  treatment  of  this  subject,  which  is  practical, 
USEFUL,  and  interesting.  In  a  word,  the  natural  method  is 
adopted,  and  several  new  features  of  illustration  are  introduced.  For 
instance,  the  origin  and  insertion  of  muscles  with  exact  areas  of  at- 
tachment are  noted  in  different  colored  outlines,  red  for  the  former 
and  blue  for  the  latter.  Thus  the  reader  is  enabled  at  a  glance  to 
discriminate  in  the  case  of  a  given  bone  the  difference  between  the 
two  points,  and  obtain  thereby  the  direction  and  extent  of  action  of 
each  muscle.  A  similar  principle  is  carried  out  in  other  parts  of  the 
work,  which  makes  the  illustrations  for  the  most  part  unique  and  in- 
valuable, the  schematic  drawings  especially  demanding  attention 
and  commendation  in  this  connection.  The  work  as  a  whole  is  filled 
with  practical  ideas,  and  the  salient  points  of  the  subjects  are  pro- 
perly emphasized.  The  surgeon  will  be  particularly  edified  by  the 
section  on  the  topographical  anatomy,  which  is  full  to  repletion  of 
excellent  and  useful  illustrations." — Medical  Recordy  Nnv  York. 

A  full  descriptive  circular,  with  sample  pages,  colored 
illustrations,  wood  engravings,  etc.,  will  be  sent  free  upon 
application. 

P.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRTEENTH  EDITION. 


In  the  preparation  of  a  new  edition  of  this  Handbook 
the  Authors  have  endeavoured  to  furnish  the  student  with 
an  account  of  Physiology  brought  up  as  far  as  possible  to 
the  present  time.  The  account  does  not  profess  to  be 
exhaustive,  but  it  is  one  upon  which,  they  venture  to  think, 
a  knowledge  of  Physiology  may  be  safely  based. 

The  whole  book  has  undergone  a  very  thorough  revision, 
and  the  scope  of  the  work  has  been  to  some  extent  enlarged. 
The  Authors  have,  however,  kept  constantly  in  view  the  fact 
that  the  medical  student  for  whom  the  book  is  specially 
intended,  studies  Physiology  only  as  an  introduction  to 
Medicine,  and  does  not  require  such  minute  detail  as 
would  be  necessary  for  one  whose  sole  object  of  study  is 
Physiology. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  mention  the  names  of  all  the 
important  works  dealing  with  the  subject  of  Physiology  in 
its  various  branches,  of  which  free  use  has  been  made  in 
preparing  the  present  edition,  but  the  Authors  would 
specially  desire  to  record  their  obligation  to   those   (text- 
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books  and  monographs)  of  Professors  M.  Foster,  Schafer, 
Halliburton,  Stohr,  Cadiat,  McKendrick,  Sherrington,  Mott 
and  Waller.  They  would  also  tender  their  thanks  to  their 
colleagues  Dr.  Gow  and  Mr.  Paterson,  for  revising  respec- 
tively the  chapters  on  Generation  and  on  the  Teeth  ;  to  Br. 
Cautley,  for  kindly  reading  through  the  chief  portion  of  the 
proof  sheets,  and  to  Professor  Lowne  for  several  suggestions 
and  corrections. 

Mr.  Danielsson  has  undertaken  and  carried  out  with  much 
skill  the  whole  of  the  new  illustrations. 

W.  MORRANT  BAKER. 
VINCENT  J).  HARRIS. 

WlMPOLB  StRRKT,    W. 

Aicgu8t,  1892. 


REVISED    THIRTEENTH    EDITION,    1894. 

It  having  heen  found  necessary  to  make  alterations  in 
several  chapters  of  the  Thirteenth  Edition,  in  order  to 
present  the  latest  view  of  certain  important  physiological 
questions,  the  opportunity  has  been  taken  to  revise  the 
whole  hook  thoroughly.  The  present  revised  edition,  there- 
fore, although  to  a  considerable  extent  a  reprint,  may  in 
certain  respects  be  looked  upon  as  a  new  edition. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   PHENOMENA  OF   LIFE. 


Human  Physiology  in  the  science  which  treats  of  the  various 
processes  or  changes  which  take  place  during  li(ejn_  thej)rgan8 
aud  tissues  of  the  body  of  man.  These  processes,  however,  must 
not  be  considered  as  by  any  means  peculiar  to  the  human 
organism  since,  putting  aside  the  properties  which  serve  to 
distinguish  man  from  other  animals,  as  well  as  those  which  mark 
out  one  animal  from  another,  the  changes  which  go  on  in  the 
tissues  of  man  go  on  much  in  the  same  way  in  the  tissues  of  all 
other  animals  as  long  as  they  live.  Furthermore  it  is  found  that 
similar  changes  proceed  in  all  living  vegetable  tissues;  they 
indeed  constitute  what  are  called  vital  phenommay  and  are  those 
properties  which  mark  out  living  from  non-living  material. 

The  lowest  types  of  life,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  are 
found  to  consist  of  minute  masses  of  a  jelly-like  substance,  which 
is  now  generally  known  under  the  name  of  protoplasm,  Ekich 
such  minute  mass  is  called  a  cell,  so  that  these  minute  elementary 
organisms  are  designated  unicellular.  Not  only  is  it  true  that 
the  lowest  types  of  life  are  made  up  of  protoplasm,  but  it  has 
also  been  shewn  that  the  tissues  of  which  the  most  complex 
organisms  are  composed  consist  of  protoplasmic  cells. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  human  body  can  be  shown  by  dissection 
to  be  constructed  of  various  dissimilar  parts,  bones,  muscles, 
brain,  heart,  lungs,  intestines,  &c.,  and  these  on  more  minute 
examination  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  are  found  to  be 
composed  of  different  tissues,  such  as  epithelial,  connective, 
nervous,  muscular,  and  the  like.  Each  of  these  tissues  i^  made 
up  of  cells  or  of  their  altered  equivalents.     Again,  we  are  taught 
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by  Embryoli^iy,   the  acience  which   treate    of   the  growth    aud 
structure  of  organisms  from  their  first  coming  into  being,  that 
the  human  body,  made  up  of  all  these  dissimilar  structures,  com' 
meooed  its  life  as  h  minute  cell  or  ovum  (fig.  i)  alwut  i^irth  of  ao 
inch  in  diameter,  consisting  of  a  spherical  mags  of  protoplasm  in  the 
midst  of  which  waa  contained  a  smaller  spherical  body,  the  nndeiu 
or  germinal  vedcU,     The  phenomena  of  life  then  are  exhibited  iu 
cells,  whether  existing  alone  or  developed   into   the  oi^ans  and 
tissues  of  animals  and  plants.      It  must  be  at  once  evident  that 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
activities  of  the  cell  forms  the  very 
foundation  of  physiology;  cells  being, 
g^^  in    fact,    physiological    no  less    than 

lainrag  morphological  nnits, 

"^'^  '  The  prime  importance  of  the  cell 

as  an  element  of  structure  was  first 
PiotopUm.       established  by  the  rescnrclics  of"  the 
botanist    Schleiden,  and   his    eonchi- 
Nocieus.  sions,  drawn  from  the  study  of  vege- 

table histology,  were  at  once  extended 
by  Tiieodor  Schwann  to  the  animal 
ceu-wsu  kingdom.     The  earlier  observers  de- 

fined a  celt  as  a  more  or  less  spherical 
body  limited  by  a  membrane,  and 
containing  a  smaller  body  termed  ii 
nucteut,  which  in  its  turn  encloses  one 
i-ig.  i.-vcgeiabie cells.  or  more  stillsmaller  bodies  omvcleoli. 

Such  a  definition  applied  admirably  to 
most  vegetable  cells,  but  the  more  extended  investigation  of 
aninial  tissues  s<x)n  showed  that  in  many  cases  no  limiting  mem- 
bmne  or  cell-wail  could  be  demonstrated. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  a  cell-wall,  therefore,  was  now 
regarded  as  quite  a  secondary'  matter,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
cell-Kubstance  came  gradually  to  be  recognised  as  of  priinary 
im[)ortance.  Many  of  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life,  e.g.,  the 
Rhieopoda,  were  found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  matter  very 
similar  in  appearance  and  chemical  composition  to  the  cell-eub- 
stance  of  higher  forms  :  and  this  from  its  chemical  resemblance  to 
flesh  was  termed  Saraxh  by  Diijardiii.  When  recognised  in 
vegetable  cells  it  was  called  Ptntoplaem  by  Mulder,  while  Remak 
ajiplied  the  same  name  to  the  substance  of  animal  cells.  As  the 
presumed  formative  matter  in  animal  tissues  it  was  termed 
JUattema,  and  in  the  belief  that,  wherever  found,  it  alone  of  all 
substances  has  to  do  with  generation  and  nutrition,  fieale  has 
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uamed  it  GermifuU  matter  or  Bioplawi.  Of  these  termg  the  one 
most  in  vogue  at  the  present  day,  an  we  liave  already  said,  is  Pro- 
WpUam,  and  inasmuch  att  all  life,  both  in  the  animal  and  veget- 
able kingdoma,  is  aesoeiated  with  protoplasm,  we  are  juatified  iu 
describing  it,  with 
Huxley,  as  the  "phy- 
sical basis  of  life,"  o 


simply  "living  mat- 


D*  ot  ni- 


^ermmal  spot. 

.\_ce|l  may  now  be  Spmce  left  br  re- 
defined as  a  nucleated  trwlionrf)^. 
raaag  of  protoplasm.  Yelk  or  Ttteliiu. 
of    miL-roseopio   aize, 
varying  iu  the  human 

,     ;      ,  ,  ,  ViUOIine    mem. 

body   from    the    red  b»ne. 

blood-cell     which    is 

about  3-(f)|-(T  of  an  men  pjg.  i.— BemidugmmmBtic  T^nsfQtatiDa  at  a.  humui 
in    diameter    to     the  OTum.  thowinff  the  portA  of  UD  animal  oelt.    (Cadjat.) 

ganglion  cell,  ^  of 

an  inch,  which  possesses  xuflicieut  individuality  to  have  a  life- 
history  of  its  own.  Each  cell  goes  through  the  same  cycle  of 
iibanges  as  the  whole  organism,  though  doubtloBs  in  a  much 
shorter  time.  Beginnuig  with  its  origin  from  some  pre-existing 
cell,  it  grows,  produces  other  cells,  and  finally  dies.  It  is  true 
that  several  lower  forms  of  life  consist  of  non-nucleated  proto- 
plasm, but  the  above  definition  holds  good  for  all  the  higher 
plants  and  animals. 


FroperfdeB  of  Protoplasm. 

Protoplasm  is  a  semi-fluid  substance,  which  swells  up  but  does 
not  mix  with  water.  llJHv-trans^irent  and  generally  colourless, 
with  refractive  index  higher  than  that  of  water  but  lower  than 
that  of  oil.  It  is  neutral  or  weakly  alkaline  in  reaction,  but 
may  under  special  circumstances  be  acid,  as,  for  e.iample,  after 
activity.  It  undergoes  stifTeniug  or  coagulation  at  a  temperatvire 
of  about  545  C.  (130°  F.),  and  hence  no  organism  can  live 
linen  its  own  temperature  is  mined  about  that  point ;  it  is 
ako  coagulated  and  therefore  killcil  by  alcohol,  by  solutions  of 
many  of  the  metallic  salts,  by  strong  acids  and  alkalies,  and  by 
many  other  substances. 

Under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  almost  universally  to  be 
^Dular,  the  granules  consisting  of  different  substances,  either 
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albuminous,  or  fatty  matters,  or  more  rarely  of  inorganic  salts. 
The  granules  are  not  equally  distributed  throughout  the  whole  cell- 
mass,  as  they  are  sometimes  absent  from  the  outer  part  or  layer, 
and  very  numerous  in  the  interior.  The  granules  may  exhibit  an 
irregular  shaking,  dancing  movement,  which  is  not  vital  and  is 
known  as  the  Brotmian  movement  In  addition  to  granules, 
protoplasm  generally  exhibits  spaces  or  vacuoles,  generally  globular 
in  shape,  excepting  during  movement  when  they  may  be  irregular, 
filled  with  a  watery  fluid.  These  vacuoles  are  more  numerous  and 
pronounced  in  vegetable  than  in  animal  cells.  Gas  bubbles  also 
sometimes  exist  in  cells. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  any  definite  statement  as  to  the  exact 
chemical  composition  of  Irving  protoplasm,  since  the  methods  of 
chemical  analysis  necessarily  imply  the  death  of  the  cell ;  it  is 
however  stated  that  protoplasm  contains  80  to  85  per  cent,  of  water, 
and  of  the  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  solids,  the  most  important  part 
belongs  to  the  class  of  substances  called  prot^ds  or  albumins. 
These  are  bodies  which  contain  the  chemical  elements,  ^carbon, 
^hydrogen,  'nitrogen,    oxygen,    and    sulphur,    in    certain  slightly 
varying  buj;^  arbitrary  proportions  in   the  molecule,   and  which 
react  to  certain   chemical  tests  which  will  be  enumerated  later 
on.     A  certain  amount  of  proteid  at  any  rate  is  essential    to 
the  composition  of  protoplasm.     Associated  with  the  proteid  sub- 
stances other  bodies   are  frequently  present,.. such  as  glycogeriy 
starchy  and  celltUose,  each  of  which  contains  the  elements  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  the  last  two  in  the  proportion  to  form 
water,  and  hence  are  termed  carbohydrates,   the  carbon  in  the  . 
molecule   being  either   six    or  a   multiple    of   six;    chlorophylls 
the    colouring    matter     of     plants ;    fatty     bodies     containing 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  but  not  combined  in  the  same 
proportion   as    in    carbohj'drates ;    lecithin,    a   complicated  fatty, 
body  containing  phosphorus ;    certain  ferments  and  other   sub- 
stances. 

The  vital  or  physiological  characteristics  of  protoplasm 
may  be  well  studied  in  the  microscopic  animal  called  the  amodba, 
a  unicellular  organism  found  chiefly  in  fresh  water,  but  also  in 
the  sea  and  in  damp  earth.  These  properties  may  be  conveniently 
studied  under  the  following  heads  : — 

I.  The  power  of  Sjxmtaneous  Movement. — When  an  amoeba  is 
observed  with  a-  high  power  of  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to 
consist  of  an  irregular  mass  of  protoplasm  probably  contain- 
ing one  or  more  nuclei,  the  protoplasm  itself  being  more  or 
less  granular  and  vacuolated.  If  watched  for  a  minute  or  two, 
an  irregular  projection  is  seen  to  be  gradually  thrust  out  from 
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the  main  body  and  retracted  :  a  second  mass  is  then  protruded 
in   another    direction,  and    gradually   the    whole    protoplasmic 
substance  is,  as  it  were,  drawn  into  it.     The  Amoeba  thus  comes 
to  occupy  a  new  position,  and 
when  this  is  repeated  several 
times  we  have  locomotion  in 
a  definite  direction,  together 
¥rith  a   continual  change    of 
form.  These  movements,  when 
observed  in  other  cells,  such 
as  the    colourless    blood-cor- 
puscles    of     higher    animals  P*-  3-— AiimbImb. 
(fig.     2),     m     the    branched 

oomea  cells  of  the  frog  and  elsewhere,  are  hence  termed  amoeboid. 
The  remarkable  movement  of  pigment-granules  observed  in  the 
branched  pigment-cells  of  the  frog's  skin  by  Lister  are  also  pro- 
bably due  to  amoeboid  movement.  These  granules  are  seen  at 
one  time  distributed  uniformly  through  the  body  and  branched 
processes  of  the  cell,  while  at  another  time  they  collect  in  the 
central  mass  leaving  the  branches  quite  colourless. 


^  ^  ^  HmH"^ 


fig.  4.— Hainan  colourless  blood-corpuscle,  showing  its  succeuive  cbangres  of   outline 
within  tea  minntas  when  kept  moist  on  a  warm  stage.    (Sohofleld.) 

This  movement  within  the  pigment  cells  might  also  be  con- 
sidered an  example  of  the  so-called  streaming  movement  not 
infrequently  seen  in  certain  of  the  protozoa,  in  which  the  mass  of 
protoplasm  extends  long  and  fine  processes,  themselves  very  little 
moveable,  but  upon  the  surface  of  which  freely-moving  or  streaming 
granules  are  seen.  A  gliding  movement  has  also  been  noticed  in 
certain  animal  cells  ;  the  motile  part  of  the  cell  being  composed 
of  protoplasm  bounding  a  central  and  more  compact  mass.  By 
means  of  the  free  movement  of  this  layer,  the  cell  may  be  observed 
to  move  along. 

In  vegetable  cells  the  protoplasmic  movement  can  be  well  seen  in 
the  hairs  of  the  stinging-nettle  and  Tradescantia  and  the  cells  of 
Vallisneria  and  Chara;  it  is  marked  by  the  movement  of  the 
granules  nearly  always  imbedded  in  it.  For  example,  if  part  of 
a  hair  of  Tradescantia  (fig.  5)  be  viewed  under  a  high  magnifying 
power,  streams  of  protoplasm  containing  crowds  of  granules 
hurrying  along,  like  the  foot-passengers  in  a  busy  street,  are  seen 
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ftiwing  steadilf  in  di-fiiitte  dii*«i<iiis,  soroi'  cr-iirsiiig  lound   the 
film  which  lines  tht  inK-ri-tr  •>(  ibe  eell-walL  and  "tbera  flowing 
toKatilg  itr  away  fp.in  ihe  irregiiUr  masd  in  the  centre  of  the 
cell-taritT,     MaaT  of  these  strwuns  of  ppit'ifilasm  run  together 
mill    lanrer   ones    and   are 
l<>?t    in    the   central    tn&88, 
and    thiis    ceaseless   varia- 
tions of  form  are  produced. 
The  moTemont  of  the  pro- 
toplaamlc    granules    to     or 
fn>m     (he '    periphery-      is 
someiiniM  calU-d  vegetable 
n  rrul.it  i-m.     whereas      the 
movemeut    of    the   proio- 
__       _  _   .__,      _,.  j_       ,        _^_      plasm   p>und    the   interior 
Of  the  cell  IS  called  n>/rt/i<w. 
The  first  account  of  the 
miiveinent    of    protoplasm 
ikkpr.     frtirjfin.  was  ;:iven  ItyHiiBel  in  1755, 

as  oceiuring  in  a  small 
Proteus,  pifhably  »  laiye  freshwater  auKcba.  His  description  was 
foUowed  twenty  years  later  bv  (.'ortt's  denjousiration  of  the  mtatioii 
of  the  cell  sap  in  characeie,  aud  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  ceutiirv' 
by  Meyer  in  Vallisiieria,  1827  :  Kolx-rt  Brown.  1S31,  iu  "Stamiiittl 
Uaiis  of  Ttadescantia."  Then  ouiie  Ihijardiu'sde^eriptiiHi  of  the 
(granular  streaming'  in  the  pseudopodia  of  Khiiopods  and  move- 
ment in  other  cells  of  animal  protoplasm  (Plauariau  ci.'gs.  v.  Sie- 
bold,  1841  ;  colourle**  Vi|o.m1  cor^nu^les,  Wbarton  Jones.  1846). 

2.  TTtf  pjtrrr  of  Rf'i'jn'*  to  Slimiiii.  or  IrrHt'.ilil;!. — Although 
the  movemenis  of  the  ama'la  have  lieen  di-scril>ed  above  as 
spnotancoiis.  yet  they  may  W  increased  under  the  actimi  of 
eiterua]  agencies  which  eicite  them  and  are  therefore  called 
ftimuli,  and  if  the  movement  has  ceased  Utr  the  time,  as  is  the 
case  if  the  temperature  is  lowered  Iwyiaid  a  ciTtain  point,  move- 
ment may  be  set  up  by  raising  the  temperatnrw  A^nin.  coaUtet 
with  foreign  bodies,  giuile  pressure,  ci'rtaiu  salts,  and  electricity, 
produce  or  increase  the  nu>Tement  iu  the  aiutela.  The  jrotjK 
plasm  is,  therefore,  sensitive  or  irritable  to  stimuli,  and  ahaws  its 
initabilitv  by  movement  or  eoutnctii^i  of  its  mass. 

The  effects  of  siime  of  these  stimuli  umv  be  thus  further 
detailed : — 

a.  ChoM^ex  of  trmptralwrt. — Moderate  heat  acts  as  a  stimulagjj 
the  movement  stops  below  o"  C,  (31'  V.).  and  above  40°  C, 
(104'  F.);  betwecii  these  two  points  the  luovemeats  ini-iM»)iB^  Jq 
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activity ;  the  optimum  temperature  is  iiboiit  .3.7°  to.  .jS^.C. 
KipOBure  to  a  temperature  even  below  0°  V.  stops  the  movement 
nf  protopkijiii,  but  does  not  prevent  its  reappearance  if  the 
temperature  is  raised ;  oil  the  other  hand,  prolonged  enposure 
to  a  temperature  of  over  40°  ('.  altogether  kills  the  protoplasm 
and  cHUses  it  to  enter  into  a  condition  of  coagulation  or  iifat  rigor. 

b.  Medianieal  ttimvii.— When  gently  squeested  between  a  cover 
aud  objectrglasa  uuder  proper  conditions,  a  colourless  blood' 
cnrpuscle  is  stimulated  U>  active  amoeboid  movement. 

c.  A'fTve  influence. — By  atimiilation  of  the  nerves  of  the  fn^'s 
cornea,  contraction  of  certain  of  its 

branched  cells  ha:i  been  pn)duced. 

(/,  Chemical  ttimvli.  —  Water 
l^iierally  stops  am<Bboid  movement, 
Nnd  by  imbibition  causes  great  Bwell- 
m^  and  finally  bursting  of  the  cells. 
In  some  cases,  however  (myxomy- 
eetes),  protoplasm  can  be  almost  en- 
tirely dried  up,  but  remains  capable 

nf  renewing    its    movements    when  -■ 

again  moistened.     Dilute  salt-solu-  ^ 

tion   and   many   dilute  acids  and 
alkalies  stimnlatc    tlif    movements 

temporarily.     Strong  acids  or  alka-  _, 

lies    permanently    stop    the    move-  . 

nicnts:  ether,    chloroform,   veratria 
■\ai  quinine  also  atop  it  for  a  tima  -' 

Movemeut   is    suspended    in    an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen  or  carbonic     Fjg.6.-CfHsfromthe«i4nniniJhai» 
ucid  and  resumed  on  the  admission  ^'T,.™^™"''^-,-^'"t?''..'?V°??' 

i)f  uir  oroiygen,  but  complete  with-  e«irtiinui»tion;n,ft,««'oii-tinm- 

rtrswal  of  oxygen  wdl  after  a  time  contrwned  prutop^.  (Koime-) 

kill  protoplasm. 

(.  Electrical. — Weak  eurreuta  stimulate  the  movement,  while 
strong  currents  cause  the  cells  M  assume  a  spherical  form  mid  to 
become  raQtiooleaa. 

3.  The  poteer  of  DiytiUon,  Reipiration  anil  Xutrition. — This 
wmsiats  in  the  power  which  is  possessed  by  the  anueba  and  similar 
MiiDial  cells  nf  taking  in  food,  modifying  it,  building  up  tissue  by 
uaimilatiiig  it,  and  rejecting  what  is  not  assimilated.  These  various 
processes  are  efTected  by  the  protoplasm  simply  flowing  round  and 
enclosing  within  itaelf  minute  organisms  such  as  diatoms  and  the 
like,  from  which  it  extracts  what  it  retjuirfts,  and  then  rejects  or 
fmtte*  the  remainder,  which  has  never  formed  part  of  the  body. 
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This  latter  proceeding  is  done  by  the  cell  withdnving  itself  from 
the  material  to  be  excreted.     The  assimilation  constantly  taking 
place  in  the  bodj  of  the  amoeba,  is  for  the  purpose  of  replacing 
waste  of  its  tissue  consequent  upon  manifestation  of  enei^.    The 
respiratory  pmcess  of  aUsorbing  oxygen  goes  on  at  the  same  time. 
The  processes  which   take    place    in    cells,    both  animal  and 
%    vegetable,   are  sumnied   up   imder  the    term    metah>fUm    (from" 
/i€Ta3t>Ai],  change).     The  chancres  which  go  on  are  of  two  kin<&, 
viz.,  ajmmihjtkfjn,  or  building  up,  and  di^affimilatvm,  «"»r  breaking 
down ;  thev  n^iv  be  ala-j  called  comjj«ieiition  or  decomp^ition,  or, 
I    using  the    nomenclature   of    Gaskell,  anaMUm   or  onistmctive 
I  metaU»lism,  and  kaiah^J.ifm  or  destructive  metabolL^i.      In  the 
direction  of  aniibili&m  two  processes  <:»ccur,  viz.,  the  buildings  _up 
of  materials  which  it  takes  in,  and  seomdlv,  the  biii]»iing  up  of 
its  f>wn  sut*<tance  bv  thoi«e  or  other  materials.     As  we  shall  see 
in  a  sulasct|ueut  paragraph,  the  process  of  anabolism  differs    to 
some  extent  in  vegetable  and  animal  ceUsw     The  katabolism  of 
the  cell  consists  in  chemical   changes  which  occur  in  the  cell- 
sulibtance  itself,  or  in  substances  in  contact  with  it. 

Thtr  destructive  metali»»lLam  of  a  cell  is  increased  bv  its  activity, 
but  in»es  on  alao  during  quiescence.  It  is  prc»l«aV»ly  of  the  nature 
of  oxi-iari'»n,  and  residta  in  the  evoluti«^n  of  carl-*nic  anhydride 
and  wat«:r  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  formati<Mi  of  jrarious 
suT<stances  on  the  other,  si»me  of  which  may  be  stpr^  iip  in  the 
cell  f<»r  future  use,  and  are  called  gfcrtti'jns^  and  others,  like,  the 
carl«'nic  anhydride  and  certain  Uxlies  c»>ntaining  nitrvgeu^are 
eliminated  as  t^crtiions, 

4.  Thr  yjtrfr  of  Gro\i-ik, — In  protoplasm  then,  it  is  seen  that  the 
two  processes  of  waste  and  repair  go  on  side  by  side,  and  as  long  aa 
they  are  e^ual  the  size  of  the  animal  remains  stationary.    If,  how- 
ever, the  building  up  exceed  the  waste,  then  the  animal  ^frourt ;  if 
the  waste  exceed  the  repair,  the  animal  fiera¥f  :  and  if  decay  go  on 
beyond  a  certain  pc»int,  life  beccnnes  impossible,  and  the  Animitl  dies. 
Growth,  or  the  inherent  power  of  increasing  in  size,  although 
essential  to  oiu-  idea  of  life,  is  not,  it  must  be  recollected,  con> 
fined  to  Hving  beings^     A  crystal  of  comnKo  salt,  for  example,  if 
placed  under  apf>rL>pnate  conditions  for  obtaining  fresh  material, 
will  grow  in  a  fashion  as  definitely  characteristic  and  as  easfly  to 
be  foretold  as  that  of  a  living  creature;  but  the  growth  of  a 
crystal  takes  place  merely  by  additions  to  its  outside ;  the  new 
matter  is  laid  on  particle  by  particle^  and  layer  by  ]ay«r,  and, 
when  once  laid  on,  it  remains  unchanged.     In  a  living  strQcture, 
where  growth  occurs,  it  is  by  addition  of  new  matter,  not  to  the 
surface  only,  but  throughout  every  part  of  the  masB. 
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Again,  all    liviug   structures  are   subject   to  constant  decay. 
Thus,  a  man's  body  is  not  composed  of  exactly  the  same  particles 
day  after  day,  although  to  all  intents  he  remains  the  same  indi- 
vidual    Almost   every    part   is   changed    by   degrees ;   but  the 
change  is  so  gradual,  and  the  renewal  of  that  which  is  lost  so 
exact,  that  no  difference  may  be  noticed,  except  at  long  intervals  of 
time.     A  lifeless  structure,  as  a  crystal,  is  subject  to  no  such 
laws;  neither   decay  nor  repair  is  a  necessary  condition  of   its 
existence.     That  which  is  true  of  stnictures  which  never  had  to 
do  with  life  is  true  also  with  respect  to  those  which,  although 
they  are  formed  by  living  parts,  are  not  themselves  alive.     Thus, 
an  oyster-shell  is  formed  by  the  living  animal  which  it  encloses, 
but  it  is  as  lifeless  as  any  other  mass  of  inorganic  matter ;  and 
in  accordance  with  this  circumstance  its  growth  takes  place  layer 
by  layer,  and  it  is  not  subject  to  constant  decay  and  reconstruc- 
tion.    The  hair  and  nails  are  examples  of  the  same  fact. 

In  connection,  too,  with  the  growth  of  lifeless  masses  there  is 
no  alteration  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  material  which 
is  taken  up  and  added  to  the  previously  existing  ma§s.  For 
example,  when  a  crystal  of  common  salt  grows  on  being  placed 
in  a  fluid  which  contains  the  same  material,  the  pr6perties  of  the 
salt  are  not  changed  by  being  taken  out  of  the  liquid  by  the 
crystal  and  added  to  its  surface  in  a  solid  form.  But  the  case  is 
essentially  different  in  living  beings,  both  animal  and  vegetable, 
as  the  materials  which  serve  ultimately  to  build  them  up  are 
much  altered  before  they  are  finally  assimilated  by  the  structures 
they  are  destined  to  nourish. 

The  growth  of  all  living  things  has  a  definite  limit,  and  the 
law  which  governs  this  limitation  of  increase  in  size  is  so  invari- 
able that  we  should  be  as  much  astonished  to  find  an  individual 
plant  or  animal  without  limit  as  to  growth  as  without  limit  to 
life. 

5.  The  power  of  Reproduction. — The  amoeba,  to  return  to  our 
former  illustration,  when  the  growth  of  its  protoplasm  has  reached 
a  certain  point,  manifests  the  power  of  reproduction,  by  splitting 
up  into  (or  in  some  other  way  producing)  two  or  more  parts,  each 
of  which  is  capable  of  independent  existence.  The  new  amoebae 
manifest  the  same  properties  as  their  parent,  perform  the  same 
functions,  grow  and  reproduce  in  their  turn.  This  cycle  of  life 
is  being  continually  passed  through. 

In  more  complicated  structures  than  the  amoeba,  the  life  of 
individual  protoplasmic  cells  is  probably  very  short  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  organism  they  compose ;  and  their  constant 
decay  and  death  necessitate  constant  reproduction. 
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The  mode  in  which  this  takes  place  has  long  been  the  subject 
of  great  controversy. 

It  is  now  very  generally  believed  that  every  cell  is  descended 
from  some  pre-existing  (mother-)  cell.     This  derivation  of  cells 


Fig.  7.— Diagram  of  an  ovum  (a)  undergoing  segmentation— In  (6)  it  has  divided  into  two, 
in  (r)  into  four ;  and  in  {d )  the  process  has  ended  in  the  production  of  the  no-called 
**  mulberry-mass."    (Frey.) 

from  cells  takes  place  by  (i)  gemmiation,  which  essentially  con- 
sists in  the  budding  off  and  separation  of  a  portion  of  the  parent 
cell ;  or  {2)  fission  or  division. 

The  exact  manner  of  the  division  of  cells  is  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty,  and  will  not  be  described  until  the  subject  of  the 
structure  of  protoplasmic  cells  has  been  considered. 


Stmotiire  of  Protoplasmic  Cells. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  consider  protoplaam  to  be 
homogeneous ;  it  was  so  described  by  Engelmann ;  it  appears, 
however,  that  this  idea  requires  modification,  and  that  in  the  majority 
of  cells,  if  not  in  every  cell,  two  parts  can  be  made  out  in  the 
protoplasm,  viz.,  a  fine  network  or  spongework  of  fibrils  of  a 
firmer  consistence  than  the  more  fluid  part  which  is  contained 
within  its  interatices.  The  amount  of  the  two  parts  in  each  cell 
varies ;  in  young  cells  the  more  fluid  part  is  more  developed,  and 
as  time  goes  on  the  fibrillary  mesh  work  increases.  The  intra- 
cellular meshwork  has  been  called  by  different  names,  protopTa^ma, 
redcttlnm,  or  spongioplasm,  while  the  more  fluid  substance  has 
i-eceived  the  names  paraplasma^  enchylema,  or  hyaloplasm.  The 
reticulum  is  more  refractile  than  its  contents,  is  elastic  and  exten- 
sile, has  an  affinity  for  staining  reagents.  The  hyaloplasm  has  no 
such  affinity. 

The  arrangement  of  the  reticulwn  varies  considerably  in 
different  cells,  and  even  in  difierent  parts  of  the  same  cell.  Some- 
times, for  example  (fig.  8),  the  meshwork  has  an  elongated  radial 
arrangement  from  the  nucleus  ;  at  others,  the  meshwork  is  more 
evenly  disposed,  as  in  fig.  9.  At  the  junctions  of  the  fibnls-there 
are  usually  slight  enlargements  or  nodes. 

In  some  cells,  particularly  in  plants,  but  also  in  some  fixed 
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auim&l  cells,  Buch  as  compose  epithelial  membranes,  there  is  a. 
teudeucj  towards  a  formation  of  a  firmer  external  envelope,  con- 
stituting in  vegetable  cells  a  membrane  distinct  from  the  more 
central  and  more  fluid  part  of  the  protoplasm.     In  such  cases  the 


membiane  of  Duclena. 


F%.  >.-Cdl  vWi  ila  n 

reticulum  at  the  periphery  of  the  cell  is  made  up  of  very  fine 
meshes.  The  membrane  when  formed  is  usually  pierced  with 
pores  by  which  fluid  may  pass  in,  or  through  which  protrusion  of 


Pig.  g.— (i.)  The  mlourlui  blcod-roninBr^la  Bhonrins  tbr  intn-wllulu  network,  and  two 

(b.)  Colmind  blood-mr^uade  ol  aeirt  nhowine  the  intra-ceUulu-  network  of 
flbrili.  Al»  DVid  nuclEug  compoHd  □(  limltiiur  nKmbnne  uid  Bse  intn- 
nuolairneliroikuf  flbrik,     x  tloo.    (KleinaudMublegmilb,) 

Cbe  protoplasmic    filaments    forming    the    cell's  connection  with 
other  cells  surrounding  it  may  take  place. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  question  whether  in  cells  the 
one  part  of  the  protoplasm  can  exist  without  the  other.  Schafer 
gimuuarises  the  matter  thus  :  "  There  are  cells,  and  unicelhilar 
oTganisms  both  animal  and  vegetable,  in  which  no  reticular  struc- 
lare  can  be  made  out,  and  these  may  be  formed  of  hyaloplasm  alone. 
In  that  case,  this  must  be  looked  upon  as  the   essential  part  of 
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protoplasm.  So  far  as  amoeboid  phenomena  are  concerned  it  is 
certainly  so ;  but  whether  the  chemical  changes  which  occiir  in 
many  cells  are  effected  by  this  or  by  spongioplasm  is  another 
matter." 

Another  question  about  which  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  is,  which  part  of  the  protoplasm  is  chiefly  contractile.  It 
is  usually  concluded  that  this  property  rests  in  the  mesh  work, 
but  there  seems  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  view  that  part  if  not  all  of  the  contractility  resides  in  the 
hyaloplasm ;  for  example,  in  amceboid  cells  the  pseudopodial  pro- 
toplasm is  certainly  made  of  this  and  not  of  spongioplasm,  and 
when  the  coi-puscle  is  stimulated  the  hyaloplasm  flows  back  into 
the  reticular  network.  If  the  view  that  the  hyaloplasm  is  chiefly 
contractile  be  a  correct  one,  the  special  condition  of  an  amoeboid 
cell  must  be  considered  to  be  condition  of  contraction,  and  the 
flowing  out  of  the  process  to  be  relaxation. 

The  Cell  Nudeus. 

Nearly  all  cells  at  some  period  of  their  existence  possess  nuclei. 
iishas  been  incidentally  suggested  the  origin  of  a  nucleus  in  a 
cell  is  the  first  trace  of  the  differentiation  of  protoplasm.  The 
existence  of  nuclei  was  first  pointed  out  in  the  year  1833  by 
Robert  Brown,  who  observed  them  in  vegetable  cells.  They  are 
either  small  transparent  vesicular  bodies  containing  one  or  more 
smaller  particles  (nucleoli),  or  they  are  semi-solid  masses  of  pro- 
toplasm always  in  the  resting  condition  boimded  by  a  well-defined 
envelope.  In  their  relation  to  the  life  of  the  cell  they  are  certainly 
hardly  second  in  importance  to  the  protoplasm  itself,  and  thus 
Beale  is  fully  justified  in  comprising  both  under  the  term 
"germinal  matter."  They  exhibit  their  vitality  by  initiating,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  the  process  of  division  of  the  cell  into  two 
or  more  cells  (fission)  by  first  themselves  dividing-  Distinct 
observations  have  been  made  showing  that  spontaneous  changes 
of  form  mav  occur  in  nuclei  as  also  in  nucleolL 

Histologists  have  long  recognised  nuclei  by  two  important 
characters :  — 

(i.)  Their  power  of  resisting  the  action  of  various  acids  and 
alkalies,  particularly  acetic  acid,  by  which  their  outline  is  more 
clear! V  defined,  and  thev  are  rendered  more  easilv  visibla  This 
indicates  some  chemical  difference  between  the  protoplasm  •  of  the 
cells  luid  nuclei,  as  the  former  is  destroyed  by  these  reagents. 

(2.)  Their  quality  of  sttiiuing  in  solutions  of  carmine,  hfema- 
toxvlin,  <S:c.     Nuclei  are  most  conmioulv  oval  or  round,  and  do 
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not  generally  oonfonD  to  the  diverse  shapes  of  the  cella ;  they  are 
altogether  less  variable  elements  than  cells,  even  in  r^;ard  to  size, 
ti  which  fact  one  may  see  a  gcxxl  enunple  in  the  unifonnity  of  the 
Dudei  in  cells  so  multiform  as  those  of  epithelium.  But  aome- 
timee  nuclei  appear  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  cell,  as  ia  the 
ease  in  the  lymph  corpuscles  of  lymphatic  glands,  and  in  some 
snull  Derve-cellti. 

Their  position  in  the  cell  ia  very  variable.  In  many  cells, 
especially  where  active  growth  is  progressing,  two  or  more  nuclei 
are  present 

Btruoture   of  Nuclei. 

TTie  nucleus  when  in  a  condition  of  rest  is  bounded  by  a  dis- 
tinct membrane,  possibly  derived  from  the  apongioplasm  of  the 
cell     Beaidea  the  membrane  the  nucleus  consists  of  two  parte, 


.  Hudesr  membrane. 


_  NaDlearroahirork. 


Fig.  TO.— ThamtiiigDnclenii— dligraniDUitir.    (Woldeyer.) 

rii.  (i)  of  a  reticular  network,  consisting  of  anastomosing  fibrils 
made  up  according  to  Rabl  (fig.    lo)  of  primary  mid    thicker 


fibres  and  thinner  connecting  branchea.     This    network    has  a 
marked  affinity  for  staining  of  reagents  and  hence  is  called  chnmio- 
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pldsm.  The  fibres  are  not  without  structure,  since  in  certain 
cases  they  have  been  shown  to  consist  of  minute  highly-refracting 
particles  .which  stain  deeply/imbedded  in  a  regidar  series  in  a 
structureless  matrix  forming  the  filament,  the  former  being  called 
chromatin  and  the  latter  achromatin  from  their  respective  reac- 
tion to  stains.  According  to  some  histologists,  nucleoli  are  the 
mere  thickenings  of  the  reticulum  at  the  nodes  or  junctions  of 
the  fibrils,  but  others  consider  them  to  be  distinct  rounded  bodies 
free  from  the  meshwork. 

(2)  The  second  part  of  the  nuclear,  contents  is  of  a  homo- 
geneous material  rich  in  proteids  but  not  necessarily  fluid,  which 
fills  up  the  meshwork.  This  material  has  but  slight  affinity 
for  stains,  and  hence  is  called  achromatic  substance  or  nuclear 
matrix. 

Cell  Division. 

The  division  of  a  cell  is  preceded  by  division  of  its  nucleus. 
Nuclear  division  may  be  either  ( i )  simple  or  direct,  which  consists 
in  the  simple  exact  division  of  the  nucleus  into  two  eq^ual  parts 
by  constriction  in  the  centre,  which  may  have  been  preceded  by 
division  of  the  nucleoli ;  or  (2)  indirect,  which  consists  in  a  series 
of  changes  which  goes  on  in  the  arrangement  of  the  nuclear 
reticulum,  resulting  in  the  exact  division  of  the  chromatic  fibres 
into  two  parts  which  form  the  chromoplasm  of  the  daughter 
nuclei. 

Indirect  division  is  called  karyokinesis  (Kapvov,  a  kernel),  or 
mitotic  (/ulIto9,  a  thread),  and  direct  division  is  called  amitotic  or 
akinetic  (KiVT/o-ty,  movement).  li__is  now  believed  Jihat^the 
mitotic  nuclear  division  is  all  but,  if  not  quite,  universal..  Some- 
what different  accounts  of  the  stages  of  the  nuclear  division  have 
been  given  by  different  authorities,  according  to  the  kind  of  cell 
in  which  the  nuclear  changes  have  been  studied.  The  follow^ing 
will  summarise  the  stages  of  karyokinesis  as  observed  by 
Klein  : — 

The  nucleus  in  a  resting  condition,  i.e.,  before  any  chaugcaijire- 

ceding  division  occur,  consists  of  a  very  close  meshwork  .of  fibrils, 

which  stain  deeply  in  carmine,  embedded  in  protoplasm,  which 

does  not  possess  this  property,  the  whole  nucleus  being  contained 

in  an  envelope.     The  first  change  consists  of  a  slight  enlargement, 

\  In  /  ^  ^^'    the  disappearance  of  the  envelope  and  the  increased  definition  and 

I  ,    thickness  of  the  nuclear  fibrils,  which  are  also  more  separated  than 

^    "  they  were  and  stain  better.     This  is  the  stage  of  convolution 

(fig.  II,  B,  c).     The  next  step  in  the  process  is  the  arrangement 
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(rf  the  fibrils  into  some  definite  figure  by  an  alternate  looping  in 
and  out  around  a  central  space,  by  which  means  the  rosette  or 
termth  stage  (fig.  12,  d)  is  reached.  The  loops  of  the  rosette 
next  become  divided  at  the  periphery  and  their  central'  points 
become  more  angular,  so  that  the  fibrils  divided  into  portions  of 
about  equal  length,  are,  as  it  were,  doubled  at  an  acute  angle, 
and  radiate  V-shaped  from  the  centre,  forming  a  star  (aster)  or 


]  r 


B 


Fig.  12.— KaxyokineKifl.  a,  ordinary  nudeuH  of  a  oolunmar  epithelial  cell ;  b,  c,  the  same 
nacleos  in  the  stage  of  convolution  ;  d,  (he  wreath  or  rosette  form  ;  e,  the  aster ^  or  single 
star ;  r,  a  nuclear  spindle  from  the  Desoemet's  endothAlium  of  the  frog's  cornea ; 
G,  B,  If  diaster ;  k,  two  daughter  nuclei.    (Klein.) 

wheel  (fig.  1 2,  e),  or  perhaps  from  two  centres,  in  which  case  a 
double  star  (diaster)  results  (fig.  1 2,  g,  h,  and  i).  After  remain- 
ing almost  unchanged  for  some  time,  the  V-shaped  fibres  being 
first  re-arranged  in  the  centre,  side  by  side  (angle  outwards),  tend 
to  separate  into  two  bundles  which  gradually  assume  position  at 
either  pole.  From  these  groups  of  fibrils  the  two  nuclei  of  the 
new  cells  are  formed  (daughter  nuclei)  (fig.  1 2,  k),  and  the  changes 
they  pass  through  before  reaching  the  resting  condition  are 
exactly  those  through  which  the  original  nucleus  (mother  nucleus) 
has  gone,  but  in  a  reverse  order,  viz.,  the  star,  the  rosette,  and 
the  convolution.  During  or  shortly  after  the  formation  of  the 
daughter  nuclei  the  cell  itself  becomes  constricted  and  then 
divides  in  a  line  about  midway  between  them. 

According  to  Waldeyer  the  stages  are  somewhat  different,  the 
first  change  (spirem  stage)  which  occurs  is  that  the  fine  fibrils  of 
the  reticulum  of  the  resting  nucleus  disappear,  leaving  the  thicker 
more  or  less  V-shaped  skeins  remaining  (fig.  13,  a).  These  thick 
loops  then  split  longitudinally  into  two  finer  threads,  and  at  the 
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e  time  the  a«AromafK«ptWZ«  appeals.  The  spindle  theo  assumes 
tore  central  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  skeins  (lig.  13,  b), 


tig.  i;.— Eu-I;-  (txfH  of  kurvkiiKn.    i.  The  tlikka 
■^imnaljc  spin  die  KppHn.    ■.  Tbetbiik  Stm 
spindle  t««ni&4  loDfituduuL    [WAlde^ftJ 

which  it  did  not  occupy  before,  so  that  the  nucleus  has  two  poles, 
the  t«nninations  of  the  spindle,  at  each  of  which  is  developed  a 


. — If  oiuater  itKgc  of ' 


corpuscle  {po/ar  corptac/e) — the  enclosing  membrane  is  lost,  and 
the  matrix  of  the  nucleus  becomes  continuous  with  that  of  the 


.  LdlatiUge-fanuitianoldiHter.    (WaldefeT. 
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cell;  the  hyaloplasm  separates  into  two  zones,  a  granular  zone  at 
the  periphery  and  a  '^lear  zone  in  the  centre  :  this  is  the  monaster 
stage.  The  chromatic  fibres,  at  first  with  their  angles  towards 
the  centre,  then  arrange  themselves  {metakinesis)  with  their  loops 


Line  of  separation  of  the   .. 
two  cells. 

Antipole    of    daughter 
nucleus. 


"— •  Bemains  of  spindle. 


Lighter  substance  of  the 
nucleus. 


Cdl  protoplasm. 

Hilus. 


¥%.  16.— Final  stages  of  karyokinests.    In  the  lower  figure  the  changes  are  still  more 

advanced  than  in  the  upper.    ( Waldeyer. ) 

towards  the  poles,  and  move  along  the  spindle  further  and  further 
from  each  other,  being  connected  by  the  fine  fibres  of  the 
spindle  only.  In  this  way,  around  each  pole,  loops  of  fibres  are 
grouped,  which  soon  take  the  arrangement  and  appearance  of  the 
primary  chromatic  fibres  (didster).  Next  the  new  nuclear  mem- 
brane begins  to  form,  and  the  polar  corpuscle  disappears.  Thus 
are  two  daughter  nuclei  formed  {dispirem  stage).  The  cell  itself 
divides,  and  the  nuclear  fibres  of  the  daughter  nuclei  assume  the 
arrangement  of  the  resting  nucleus. 


DifTerenoes  between  Animals  and  Plants. 

Having  considered  at  some  length  the  vital  properties  of 
protoplasm,  as  shown  in  cells  of  vegetable  as  well  as  of  animal 
organisms,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
differences  between  plants  and  animals.  It  might  at  the  outset  of 
our  enquiry  have  seemed  an  unnecessary  thing  to  recount  the 
distinctions  which  exist  between  an  animal  and  a  vegetable  as 
they  are  in  many  cases  so  obvious,  but,  however  great  the  differ- 
ences may  be  between  the  higher  animals  and  plants,  in  the 
lowest  of  them  the  distinctions  are  much  less  plain. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  important  to  lay  stress  upon  the  differ- 
ences between  vegetable  and  animal  cells,  first  as  regards  their 
structure  and  next  as  regards  their  functions. 

(i.)  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  in  animal^  cells  an 
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J  envelope  or  cell-wall  is  liy  no  meam  alftoys  preagnt  In  adult 
I  vegetttTiTc  "udls,  uii'  tlic  otlier  "hiiii<I.~a  'well-deflged^  qeHuToae  wall 
:  18  lHghlj;_,iiluinii;tlii;iatu;;  this,  it  should  l>e  remembered,  in  non- 
I  nitrogenous,  ami  thus  differs  chemically  its  well  as  stnictumlly 
I  from  til 9  coutaiued  protoplasmic  mans. 

Moreover,  ijjj'egutahie  cells  (fig.  i  7,  b),  ^ho  jirutoplasmic  coutpiite 
oLtlje_cell  fall  into  two  subdivisious ;  (i)aj»utiuuoua  film  which 
li'lSS  t.h$..M!-'fipi'  "f  the  cellulose  wall ;  and  (z)  a  i-eticnlatc  ma^ 
eonldining  the  uucloiis  and  occupying  the  ccll-c;ivity  ;  itsiutcr- 


.)  YDung  vegetable  I'clLa.  iluiwiiiK  cell-cavily  cntirpi]'  Ullrd   irith   gnna 
■  )  Oldvristlx  from  utne  plant,  diawingdiBClnctHlluluw-walliiulncDDliitj 


stices  are  filled  with  fluid.  In  yoniig  vegetable  cells  such  a  dia- 
LUictiiin  doea  not  e.\ist ;  a  finely  Kfi^ul^  protoplasm  occupieiiJKe 
whole  cell-cavity  (fig.  1  7,  a). 

^Uiother  striking  ditt'erencc  is  the  frequent  presence  of  uJarge 
Huantity  of  intercellular  substance  in  animal  tissues,  wliilc_in 
vegetal jK'S  it  is  comparatively  nirc,  the  reiiuisite  eonsistt;ncy 
l>eiiig  given  to  their  tissues  by  the  tough  cellulose  walls,  oii£u 
thickened  by  deposits  of  lignin.  As  an  example  of  the  manner 
in  whicli  this  end  is  attained  iu  animal  tissues,  may  be  mentioned 
the  deposition  of  lime-salts  in  a  matrix  of  intercellidar  substance 
which  occurs  in  the  formation  of  Iwiie. 

As  regards  the  resiwctivc  functions  of  animal  and  vegetable 
cells,  one'  of  the  most  important  difi'crenees  cimsists  iiL  the 
power  which  vegetiible  cells  possess  of  being  able  to  build  up 
new  complicated  nitrogcHona  and  non-uitn^enoua  bodies  ou^t  of 
very  simple  eheniica]  sulKtanccs  obtained  frtim  tlie  air  and_frpni 
tiie  soil.  They  obtidn  from  the  air,  ojygen,  carbonic  anhydride, 
^d  water,  as  well  as  traces  of  ammonia  gas ;  and  from  the  soil 
they  obtain  water,  ammonium  salts,  nitrates,  sulphates,_aud 
phosphates,  and  such  bases  as  potassium,  calcium,  magnesium, 
sodium,  iro»i.  and  others.     The   majority  of  ,plaiits  are  abl£_to 
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work  up  these  elemeutary  compouudjs  into  other  and  more  com- 
plicated  bodies.  This  they  arc  able  to  do  in  consequence  of  their 
containing  a  certain  (colouring  j  niattcr  called  chlorophyll,  the 
presence  of  which  is  the  cause  of  tlie  green  hue  of  plants.  /\\\ 
all  plants  which  contain  chlorophyll  two  processes  are  constautTy 
gonig  on  when  thej  are  exposed  to  light,  one,  which  is  called 
true 'respiration  and  is  a  process  common  to  animal  and  vege- 
table cells  alike,  consists  in  the  talking  of  the  oxygen  from  the 
atmosphere  and  the  giving  out  of  carbon  dioxide ;  the  other, 
which  is  peculiar  apparently  to  bo<lies  containing  chlofophyll, 
consists  in  the  taking  in  of  carbon  dit)xide  and  the  giving  out  of 
oxygen.  It  seems  that  the  chlorophyll  is  capable  of  decomposing 
tHe_ carbon  dioxide  gas  aiid  of  fixing  the  carbon  in  the  structures  in  ■ 
the  form  of  some  new  compound,  one  of  the  most  rapidly  formed  of  | 
which'  Is  starch.  The  first  step  in  the  formation  of  starch  is  the 
union  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water  to  form  formic  aldehvde, 
<'Oj-f  H,0  zz:  ('Hj_0-f  0^  oxygen  being  evolved  ;  then  by  poly-  \ 
inenzation  the  formation  or  sugar  thus,  6  CH/)  =  C^.  Hj^Og  ;  • 
and  by  dehydration,  C,.  H,^  ( )jj  —  H^  0  =  (\^  H^,  O5,  the  prod uc- 
tion  of  starch.  In  this  wav  is  starch  synthesized  or  built  up. 
\  egetable  protoplasm  by  the  aid  of  its  chlorophyll  is  able  to  build 
up  a  large  number  of  bodies  besides  starch,  the  most  interesting 
and  important  being  proteid  or  albumin.  It  appears  to  be  a  fact 
that'the  power  which  bodies  possess  of  being  able  to  synthesize  is 
to  a  large  extent  dependent  upon  the  chlorophyll  they,  contain. 
Thus  the  power  is  only  present  to  any  marked  extent  in  the  plants 
in  which  chlorophyll  is  found  and  is  absent  in  those  which  do  not 
pos-sess  it ;  wliile  on  the  other  hand  it  is  present  in  the  extremely 
few  animals  which  contain  it  and  is  absent  except  in  certain  rare 
instances  as  one  of  the  properties  of  animal  protoplasm. 

It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that  chlorophyll  without  the 
aid  of  the  light  of  the  sun  can  do  nothing  in  the  way  ^of  build iu;;; 
lip  mibytUliO^s,  iind  a  plant  contaiiiTng  clirorophyll  when  plagcil^iu 
the  dj'.rk,  as  long  as  it  lives,  and  that  is  not  as  a  rule  loug^acts  1 
its  though  it  did  not  contain  any  of  that  substance.  It.  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  certain  of  the  bacteria  have  the  chlorophyll 
replaced_^by  a  similar  pigment  which  is  able  to  decompose  carbon 
dioxide  gas. 

Animal  f^fiUft,  ft^f^fipt  ^^  ^^J'*  ^'^O'  i^nre  ca^fig.  above  alluded  to,  do 
not  possess  the  power  of  building  up  from  simple  materials  :  their, 
activitv  is  chiefly  exercised  in  the  opposite  direction,  viz..  ^]^^y 
have  brought  to  them  as  food  the  complicated  compounds 
produced  bv  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  with  them  they,  are 
able  to  perform  their  functions,  setting  free  energy,  in  the  iiiec- 
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tiou  of  heat,  motion;  and  electricity,  and  at  the  same^time 
dTmiiiatrng^  such.. bodies  as  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  and  pro- 
ducing other  bodies,  many  of  which  contain  nitrogen,  but  which 
are  derived  from  decomposition,  and  only  in  very  rare  cases  from 
building  up. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood,  however,  that  there  are 
instances  of  animal  cells  performing  synthetic  functions  and  of 
combining  two  simpler  compounds  t<^  produce  one  more  complex, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  many  of  the  processes  performed  by 
the  cells  of  certain  organs  are  instances  of  synthesis,  and  not  as 
they  have  been  described  of  breaking  down ;  and  the  reverse 
is  undoubtedly  the  case  with  vegetable  cells,  so  tbat^  it  is  im- 
possible  to  generalize  to  a  greater  extent  than  to  say  tliat  the 
tendency  of  the  activity  of  the  vegetable ~cel I  is  chiefly  towards 
syntTlesis,  and  of  the  animal  cell  towards  analysis. 

With  reference  to  the  substance  chlorophyll  it  is  necessary  to 
say  a  few  words.  It  has  been  noted  that  the  synthetical  opera- 
tions of  vegetable  cells  arc  peculiarly  associated  with  the  posses- 
sion of  chlorophyll  and  that  these  operations  are  dependent  npon 
the  Tiirht  of  the  sun.  It  ha«  been  further  shown  that  a  solution 
of  chlorophyll  has  a  definite  absorption  spectnmi  when  exanuxifid 
with  the  spectroscope,  and  that  it  is  particularly  those  parts  of  the 
solar  spectrum  corresponding  to  these  absorption  bands  which 
are— chiefly  active  in  the  decomposition  _()f_cairhQliic  jmhi'dride, 
and  that  moreover^  the  position  of  the  nuixjniunj  absorption  corre-^ 
sponds  w;ith  the  maximum  energy  of^light.  In  the  synthetical 
processes  of  the  plant  then,  by  the  aiaof  its  chlorophyll,  the 
i:adiant  energy  of  the  sun's  rays  becomes  stored  up  or  rendered 
potential  in  the  products  formed.  The  potential  energj'  is  agt 
free,  or  is  again  made  kinetic,  when  these  products  simply  by 
combustion  produce  heat,  or  when  they  are  taken  into  the 
aniinal  organism  and  used  as  food  and  to  produce  heat  and 
motion. 

The  jnfluence  of  light  is  not  an  absolute  essential  to  uxuxuaI 
life ;  indeed,  it  is  said  not  to  increase  the  metabolism  ol^animal 
tissues  to  any  extent,  and  the  animal  cell  does  not  receive  its 
energy  directly  from  the  sun's  light,  nor  yet  to  any  extent  from 
the  sun's  heat,  but  from  the  products  formed  by  vegetable  meta- 
bolism supplied  as  food,  either  directly,  as  in  the  case  of  herbivora, 
or  indirectly  in  the  case  of  carnivora.  The  potential  energy  of 
these^food  stuffs  is  set  free  in  the  destructive  metabolism  of  the 
animal  cell  already  alluded  to.  But  it  must  be  always  recollected 
that  anabolism  is  not  peculiar  to  vegetable,  or  katabolism  to 
animal  celTsyboth  processes  go  on  in  each,  but  the  r/i7>/*  function, 
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as  far  ay  we  know  at  present  of  the  former,  is  to  transform  kinetic 
into  potential  energy,  and  of  the  latter  to  render  potential  energy, 
kmetlc^  as  in  heat,  motion,  and  electricity. 

With  reference  to  the  food  of  plants,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  8ome~bF  the  lowest  forms  of  vegetable  life,  e.g.,  the  bacteria, 
win  live  only  in  a  highly  albuminous  medium,  and  in  fact  seem 
to  require  for  their  growth  elements  of  food  stuff's  which  we  sliall 
see  later  on  are  essential  to  animal  life.  In  their  metabolism, 
too,  thev  very  closely  approximate  to  animal  cells,  not  only 
requiring  aii  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  but  giving  out  carbomc 
anhydride  freely,  and  secreting  and  "excreting  many  very  com- 
plicated nitrogenous  bodies,  as  well  as  forming  proteid,  carbo- 
hyJrates  and  fat,  requiring  heat  but  not  light  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  their  functions. 

(2.)  There  is,  commonly,  a  difference  in  general  chemical  com- 
position between  vegetables  and  animals,  even  in  their  lowest 
forms ;  for  associated  with  the  protoplasm  of  the  former  is  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  cellulose,  a  substance  closely  allied  to  starch 
and  containing  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  only.  The  presence 
of  cellulose  in  animals  is  much  more  rare  than  in  vegetables,  but 
there  are  many  animals  in  which  traces  of  it  may  be  discovered, 
and  some,  the  Ascidians,  in  which  it  is  found  in  considerable 
quantity.  The  presence  of  starch  in  A'egetable  cells  is  very 
characteristic,  Though,  as  we  have  seen  above,  is  not  distinctive, 
and  a  substance,  glycogen,  similar  in  composition  to  starch,  is  very 
common  in  the  organs  and  tissues  of^nimals. 

(3.)  Inherent  power  of  movement  is  a  quality  which  we  so 
oommonly  consider  an  essential  indication  of  animal  nature,  that 
it  is  difficult  at  first  to  conceive  it  existing  in  any  other.  The 
capability  of  simple  motion  is  now  known,  however,  to  exist  in  so 
mmy  vegetable  forms,  that  it  can  no  longer  be  held  as  an  essen- 
tial distinction  .between  them  and  animals,  and  ceases  to  be  u 
mark  by  which  the  one  can  be  distinguished  from  the  other. 
Thus  the  zoospores  of  manv  of  the  Crypto^amia  exhibit  ciliary 
or  amoeboid  movements  of  a  like  kind  to  those  seen  iu  amoibse  ; 
aod  even  among  the  Jtughfir-xmiBrs  of,  pjauts,  many^  e.g.,  Dionma 
Mu^tnuLq.  (Venus's  fly-trap)^  and  Mimosa  Mfisitiva  (Sensitive 
jxhihit  .sujih_ motion,  either  at  regular  times,  or  on. the 
agplication_of  _external  irritation,  as  might  lead  one,  were  this 
fact  taken  by  itself^  to  regard  them  as  sentient  beings.  Inherent 
power  of  movement,  then,  although  especially  charar.tpristic  of 
animal  nature,  is,  when  taken  by  itself,  no  proof  of  it. 

(4.)  The  presence  of  a  digestive  canal  is  a  very  generalmark 
by  w^hich  a  higher  animal  can  be  distinguished  from  a  ye^^ctable. 
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But  the  lowest  animals  are  surrounded  hy  material  that  they  can 
take  as  food,  as  a  plant  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  that  it  can 
use  in  like  manner.  And  every  part  of  their  body  being  adapted 
to  absorb  and  digest,  they  have  no  need  of  a  special  receptacle  for 
nutrient  matter,  and  accordingly  have  no  digestive  canal.  This 
distinction  then  is  not  a  cardinal  one. 


CHAPTER   II. 

THE   FUNCTIONS   OF   ORGANISED   CELLS. 

As  we  proceed  upwards  in  the  scale  of  life  from  unicellular 
organisms,  we  find  that  another  phenomenon  is  exhibited  in  the 
life  history  of  the  higher  forms,  namely,  that  of  Development.  An 
amcoba  comes  into  being  derived  from  a  previous  amoeba  ;  it 
manifests  the  properties  and  performs  the  functions  of  its  life 
which  have  been  already  enumerated  ;  it  grows,  it  reproduces 
itself,  whereby  several  amoebse  result  in  place  of  one,  and  it  dies. 
It  cannot  be  said  to  develop,  however,  unless  the  formation  of  a 
nucleus  can  be  considered  as  an  indication  of  such  a  process.  In 
the  higher  organisms  it  is  different ;  they,  indeed,  begin  as  a 
single  cell,  but  this  cell  on  division  and  subdivision  does  not 
form  so  many  independent  organisms,  but  produces  the  material 
from  which,  by  development,  the  complete  and  perfect  whole  is 
to  be  derived.  Thus,  from  the  spherical  ovum,  or  germ,  which 
forms  the  starting-point  of  animal  life,  and  which  consists  of  a 
protoplasmic  cell  with  a  nucleus  and  nucleolus,  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time,  by  the  process  of  segmentation  which  has  been 
already  mentioned,  a  complete  membrane  of  cells,  polyhedral  in 
shape  from  mutual  pressure,  called  the  Blastoderm,  is  formed, 
and  this  speedily  divides  into  two  and  then  into  three  layers, 
chiefly  from  the  rapid  proliferation  of  the  cells  of  the  first  single 
layer.  These  layers  are  called  the  Epiblast,  the  Mesoblast, 
and  the  Hypoblast  (fig.  i8). 

It  is  found  in  the  further  development  of  the  animal  that  from 
each  of  these  layers  is  produced  a  very  definite  part  of  its  com- 
pleted body.  For  example,  from  the  cells  of  the  epiblast,  are 
derived,  among  other  structures,  the  skin  and  the  central  nervous 
system  ;  from  the  mesoblast  is  derived  the  flesh  or  muscles  of  the 
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body,  and  from  the  hypoblast,  the  epithelium  of  the  alimentary 
cinal  and  some  of  the  chief  glands,  and  so  on. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  tissues  and  organs  so  derived  exhibit  in 
H  varying  degree  the  primary  properties  of  protoplasm.  The 
mudcles,  for  example,  derived  from  certain  cells  of  the  mesoblast 
are  piirticiilarly  contractile  and  respond  to  stimuli  readily,  whilst 


tig.  18.— Transverse  noction  throujjh  embryo  chick  (26  hours],  n,  epiblast ;  h.  mesoblant ; 
c,  hvpobhut ;  </,  r'entnil  portion  uf  mesoblast,  which  is  here  fused  with  epiblast ; 
^  prixoitive  groove ;  /,  dorsal  ridgv.    (Klein. i 


the  cells  of  the  liver,  although  possibly  contractile  to  a  certain 
extent,  have  to  do  chiefly  with  the  processes  of  nutrition. 

Thus,  in  development,  we  see  that  as  the  cells  of  the  embryo 
increase  in  number  it  speedily  becomes  necessary  for  the  organism 
to  depute  to  different  groups  of  cells,  or  to  their  equivalents  (i.e., 
to  the  tissues  or  organs  to  which  they  give  rise),  special  functions, 
80  that  the  various  functions  which  the  original  cell  may  be  sup- 
posed to  discharge,  and  the  various  properties  it  may  be  supposed 
to  possess,  become  divided  up  among  various  groups  of  resulting 
cells.  The  w^ork  of  each  group  is  specialised.  As  a  result  of 
this  division  of  labour,  as  it  may  be  called,  these  functions  and 
properties  are,  as  might  be  expected,  developed  and  made  more 
perfect,  whilst  the  tissues  and  organs  arising  from  each  group  of 
cells  are  developed  also,  with  a  view  to  the  more  convenient  and  effec- 
tive exercise  of  their  functions  and  employment  of  their  properties. 

In  studying  the  functions  of  the  human  body  it  is  uecessar}'  first 
of  all  to  know  of  what  it  is  composed,  of  what  tissues  and  organs 
it  is  made  up ;  this  can  of  course  only  be  ascertained  by  the  dis- 
section of  the  dead  body,  and  thus  it  comes  that  Anatomy 
{avarefiviOj  to  cut  up),  the  science  which  treats  of  the  structure 
of  organized  bodies,  is  closely  associated  with  physiology ;  so 
closely,  indeed,  that  Hostology  (toroy^  a  web),  which  is  especially 
concerned  with  the  minute  or  microscopic  structure  of  the  tissues 
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and  organs  of  the  body,  and  which  is  strictly  speakinj»  a  depart- 
ment of  anatomy,  is  usually  included  in  works  on  physiology. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  such  an  arrangement,  since 
it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  changes  which  take  place  in  any 
tissue  during  life,  apart  from  the  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the 
tissues  themselves.  To  imderstand  the  structure  of  the  human 
body  in  an  intelligent  way,  much  help  is  obtained  from  the  study 
of  the  structure  of  other  animals,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 
which  is  the  province  of  Comparative  Anatomy;  whilst 
Embryology,  which  is  concerned  with  the  mode  of  origin  of  the 
various  tissues  in  the  embryo  of  each  animal,  and  which  is  usually 
studied  at  the  end  of  physiology,  should  from  some  points  of  view 
be  considered  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject. 

A  second  important  essential  to  the  right  comprehension  of  the 
changes  which  take  place  hi  the  living  organism  is  a  knowledge 
of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  body.  Here,  however,  we 
can  only  deal  with  the  chemical  composition  of  the  dead  body,  and 
it  is  as  well  at  once  to  admit  that  there  may  be  many  chemical 
dififerences  between  living  and  not  living  tissues ;  but  as  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertaui  the  exact  chemical  composition  of  the 
living  tissues,  the  next  best  thing  which  can  be  done  is  to  find 
out  as  much  as  possible  about  the  composition  of  the  same  tissues 
after  they  are  dead.  This  is  the  assistance  which  the  science  of 
Chemistry  can  afford  to  the  physiologist,  and  the  same  science  is 
concerned  with  the  composition  of  the  ingesta  and  egesta,  as  well 
as  with  that  of  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

Having  mastered  the  structure  and  composition  of  the  body, 
we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  physiology  proper,  and  have  to 
investigate  the  vital  changes  which  go  on  in  the  tissues,  the 
various  actions  taking  place  as  long  as  the  organism  is  at  work. 
The  subject  includes  not  only  the  observation  of  the  manifest 
processes  which  are  continually  taking  place  in  the  healthy  body, 
but  the  conditions  under  which  these  are  brought  about,  the  laws 
which  govern  them  and  their  effects. 

We  know  from  our  study  of  biology  that  the  cells  of  which 
the  tissues  are  composed  caimot  live  without  food,  both  solid  and 
liquid.  In  a  complicated  organism  like  the  body  of  .maxV-the^ 
tissues  cannot  supply  themselves  with  food  directly  like  the 
amoiba,  and  so  it  comes  that  the  various  tissues  are  fiuriiishedjKith 
what  they  require  by  means  of  a  fluid,  the  Moody  which  is  caoufid 
to  them  in  tubes  or  canals,  the  hlood  vessels,  which  are  distribuxed  to 
everv  re^'ion  of  the  ImkIv.  In  order  that  the  blood  shall  reach  all 
parts,  the  system  of  vessels  in  which  it  is  contained  is  supplied 
with  a  central  pumping  organ,  the  heart.     Then  wc  find  that  as 
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the  oxygeu,  which  is  one  of  the  requisites  of  the  life  of  the  tissues, 
ad3  which  is  earned  to  the  tissues  by  the  blood,  is  used  up,  a 
special  means  is  provided  by  respiration,  or  breathing,  by  means 
of  which  the  blood  is  exposed  to  a  new  supply  of  oxygen  of  the 
air,  which  is  taken  into  special  organs,  the  lungs,  for  the  purpose, 
and  which  at  the  same  time  allow^s  of  the  elimination  of  the  car- 
hcmic  anhydride  the  blood  conveys  from  the  tissues.  Then  again, 
JUS  the  solid  food  for  the  tissues  cannot  be  conveyed  in  the  blood 
injthe  exact  form  in  which  it  is  introduced  into  the  body,  a  special 
and  complicated  apparatus  is  provided,  that  of  diffestion,  by  means 
of  which  the  necessary  changes  are  brought  about  in  the  food. 
The  digested  food  is  then  absorbed  and  carried  to  the  blood,  either 
directly  with  little  further  change  by  means  of  another  system  of 
vessels  m  connection  with  the  blood  vessels,  the  lympJiatic  vessels, 
or  after  passing  through  a  special  organ  or  gland,  the  liver,  by 
means  of  which  some  further  changes  take  place.  In  the  digestive 
apparatus  we  have  the  organs,  the  stomach  and  inCes fines,  into 
which  the  food  is  received  for  the  purpose  of  being  acted  upon  by 
certain  chemical  agents,  of  w^hich  ferments,  bodies  which  are 
capable  of  setting  up  profound  changes  in  other  bodies  without 
themselves  undergoing  change,  are  the  most  important ;  there 
is  added  the  apparatus  by  means  of  which  the  altered  food 
stuffs  are  absorbed  or  reach  the  two  systems  of  blood-vessels 
already  mentioned,  and  a  muscular  apparatus  contained  in  the 
walls  of  the  intestinal  tube  by  means  of  which  that  part  of  the 
food  which  is  not  fit  for  absorption  is  removed  from  the  body. 
In  addition  to  this  excretory  apparatus  we  have  another,  the 
kidneys,  which  are  concerned  with  the  removal  of  certain  sub- 
stances from  the  blood  which  have  served  their  purpose  in  the 
economv. 

Then  we  have  the  muscular  system,  which  by  its  special  power 
of  contraction  is  capable  of  bringing  about  all  the  movements  of 
the  body — those  of  the  frame,  the  head,  arms,  legs,  &c.,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  heart,  the  vessels,  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  like. 
The  nervous  system,  by  the  aid  of  w^hich  the  processes  of  the  living 
iKxiy  may  be  regulated  and  controlled.  Lastly,  we  have  a  special 
system — that  of  the  generative  system,  by  means  of  which  the 
reproduction  of  the  species  may  take  place. 

To  these  subjects,  the  merest  outline  of  which  has  been  here 
sketched,  our  attention  has  to  be  given  in  the  succeeding  chapters, 
but  it  may  be  well  to  mention  as  a  preliminary  that  the  informa- 
tion about  them  which  we  have  at  our  disposal  has  been  derived 
from  mauv  sources,  the  chief  of  which  are  as  follows  : — 

(i.)  From  actual  observation  of  the  various  phenomena  occur- 
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ring  in  the  human  body  from  day  to  day  and  from  hour  to  hour, 
as,  for  example,  the  estimation  of  the  amount  and  composition  of 
the  ingesta  and  egesta,  the  respiration,  the  beat  of  the  heart,  and 
the  like ; 

(2.)  From  observations  upon  other  animals,  the  bodies  of  which 
we  are  taught  by  comparative  anatomy  approximate  to  the  human 
body  in  structure ; 

(3.)  From  observations  of  the  changes  produced  by  experi- 
ment upon  the  various  processes  in  such  animals ; 

(4.)  From  observations  of  the  changes  in  the  working  of  the 
human  body  produced  by  disease ; 

(5.)  From  observations  upon  the  gradual  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  functions  of  organs  when  watched  in  the  embryo 
from  their  earliest  beginnings  to  their  completed  development. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  sketched  out  above,  the  next 
chapter  will  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  minute  struc- 
ture of  the  elementarv  tissues,  and  the  one  after  that  to  a 
preliminary  account  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  body. 
These  two  chapters  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
the  problems  of  physiology  proper,  which  will  be  commenced  in 
('hapter  V. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  TISSUES. 

The  careful  examination  of  the  minute  anatomv  of  the  bodv 
has  shown  that  there  are  certain  elementary  structures,  of  which, 
alone  or  when  combined  in  varying  proportions,  the  whole  of  the 
organs  and  tissues  of  the  body  are  made  up.  These  Elementary 
Tissues  are  four  in  number,  called;  (i.)  The  Epithelial;  (2.)  The 
Connective  ;  (3.)  The  Mv^cvlar,  and  (4.)  The  Nervous.  To  these 
four,  some  would  add  a  fifth,  looking  upon  the  Blood  and  Lt/mph, 
containing,  as  they  do,  formed  elements  in  a  fluid  menstruum,  as  a 
distinct  tissue. 

All  of  these  elementary  tissues  consist  of  cells  and  of  their 
altered  equivalents.  It  will  be  as  well  therefore  to  indicate  some 
of  the  differences  between  the  cells  of  the  body.  They  are  named 
in  various  ways,  according  to  their  shape,  situation,  contents,  ori^iriy 
and  functions. 
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(a.)  From  their  shape,  cells  are  called  spheHcal  or  spheroidal, 
which  is  the  typical  shape  of  the  free  cell ;  this  may  be  altered 
to  polyhedral  when  the  pressure  on  the  cells  in  all  directions  is 
nearly  the  same ;  of  this  the  primitive  segmentation-cells  afford 
an  example.  The  discoid  form  is  seen  in  blood-corpuscles,  and 
the  scale-like  form  in  superficial  epithelial  cells.  Some  cells 
have  a  jagged  outline  and  are  then  called  prickle-cells,  Cecils  of 
cylindrical,  conical,  or  prismatic  form  occur  in  various  places  in 
the  body.  Such  cells  may  taper  off  at  one  or  both  ends  into 
fine  processes,  in  the  former  case  being  caudate,  in  the  latter 
ftttiform.  They  may  be  greatly  elongated  so  as  to  become  fibres, 
('elk  with  hair-like  processes,  or  cilia,  projecting  from  their  free 
surfaces,  are  a  special  variety.  The  cilia  vary  greatly  in  size,  and 
may  even  exceed  in  length  the  cell  itself.  Finally,  cells  may  be 
hranched  or  stellate,  with  long  outstanding  processes. 

(b.)  From  their  situation  cells  may  be  called  free,  as  in  the 
blood,  or  combined,  when  connected  together  or  with  other 
elements  to  form  organs  and  tissues. 

(c.)  From  their  contents  cells  are  called,  when  containing  fat 
for  example,  fat-cells  ;  when  containing  pigment,  pigment-cells,  ko. 

(d.)  From  their  function  cells  are  called  secreting,  pivtective, 
sensitive,  contractile,  and  the  like. 

(e.)  From  their  origin  cells  are  called  epiblastic  and  meso- 
ItUutic  and  hypoblastic. 

Modes  of  connection. — C'ells  are  connected  together  to  form 
tissues  in  various  ways. 

(1.)  By  means  of  a  cementing  intercellular  substance.  This  is 
probably  always  present  as  a  transparent,  colourless,  viscid,  albu- 
minous substance,  even  between  the  closely  apposed  cells  of 
epithelium,  while  in  the  case  of  cartilage  it  forms  the  main  bulk 
of  the  tissue,  and  the  cells  only  appear  as  imbedded  in,  not  as 
cemented  together  by,  the  intercellular  substance.  This  intercellular 
substance  may  be  either  homogeneous  or  fibrillated.  In  many 
cases  {e,g.,  the  cornea)  it  can  be  shown  to  contain  a  number  of 
irregular  branched  cavities,  which  communicate  with  each  other, 
and  in  which  branched  cells  lie :  through  these  branching  spaces 
nutritive  fluids  can  find  their  way  into  the  very  remotest  parts 
of  a  Don- vascular  tissue. 

As  a  special  variety  of  intercellular  substance  must  be  men- 
tioned the  basement  membrane  {menibrana  ptvpria)  which  is  found 
at  the  base  of  the  epithelial  cells  in  most  mucous  membranes,  and 
especially  as  an  investing  tunic  of  gland  follicles  which  determines 
their  shape,  and  which  may  persist  as  a  hyaline  saccule  after  the 
gland-cells  have  all  been  discharged. 
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(2.)  By  anastomosis  of  their  processes.  This  is  the  usual  way 
ill  which  stellate  cells,  e.g.,  of  the  cornea,  are  united  :  the  indi- 
viduality of  each  cell  is  thus  to  a  great  extent  lost  by  its  con- 
nection with  its  neighbours  to  fomi  a  reticulum :  as  an  example 
of  a  network  so  produced  we  may  cite  the  stroma  of  lymphatic- 
glands. 

Sometimes  the  branched  processes  breaking  up  into  a  maze  of 
minute  fibrils,  adjoining  cells  are  connected  by  an  intermediate 
reticulum :  this  is  the  case  in  the  nerve-cells  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Derived  tissue-elements. — Besides  the  ('ell,  which  may  be 
termed  the  j)rimary  tissue-element,  there  are  materials  which  may 
be  termed  secondary  or  derived  tissue-elements.  Such  are  Inter- 
celhilar  substance,  Fibres  and  Tubules. 

a.  Intercellular  substance  is  probably  in  all  cases  directlj^ 
derived  from  the  cells  themselves.  In  some  cases  {e.g,  cartilage), 
by  the  use  of  re-agents  the  cementing  intercellular  substance  is, 
as  it  were,  analysed  into  various  masses,  each  arranged  in  con- 
centric layers  aroiuid  a  cell  or  group  of  cells,  from  which  it  was 
probably  derived. 

fi.  Fibres,  In  tlie  case  of  the  crystalline  lens,  and  of  muscle 
both  striated  and  non-striated,  each  fibre  is  simply  a  metamor- 
phosed cell :  in  the  case  of  a  striped  fibre,  the  elongation  being 
accompanied  by  a  multiplication  of  the  nuclei.  The  various 
fibres  and  fibrillsB  of  connective  tissue  result  from  a  gradual 
transformation  of  an  originally  homogeneous  intercellular  sub- 
stance. Fibres  thus  formed  may  undergo  great  chemical  as  well 
as  physical  transformation :  this  is  notably  the  case  with  yellow 
elastic  tissue,  in  which  the  sharply  defined  elastic  fibres,  possess- 
ing great  power  of  resistance  to  re-agents,  contrast  strikingly 
with  the  homogeneous  matter  from  which  they  are  derived. 

y.  Tubules,  such  as  the  capillary  blood-vessels,  which  were 
originally  supposed  to  consist  of  a  structureless  membrane,  have 
now  been  proved  to  be  composed  of  flat,  thin  cells,  cohering  along 
their  edges. 

Decay  and  Death  of  Cells. — There  are  two  chief  ways  in 
which  the  comparatively  brief  existence  of  cells  is  brought  to  an 
end.     (i)  Mechanical  abrasion;  (2)  Chemical  transformation. 

1 .  The  various  epithelia  f uniish  abundant  examples  of  mechan- 
ical abi-asion.  As  it  approaches  the  free  surface,  the  cell  becomes 
more  and  more  flattened  and  scaly  in  form  and  more  homy  in 
consistency,  till  at  length  it  is  simply  rubbed  off  as  in  the  epi- 
dermis. Hence  we  find  epithelial  cells  in  the  mucus  of  the 
mouth,  intestine,  and  geni to-urinary  tract. 

2.  In   the   case  of  chemical   transformation  the  cell-contents 
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undergo  a  degeneration  which,  though  it  may  be  pathological,  is 
Tery  often  a  normal  process.  »j 

Thus  we  have  (a)  fatty  metamorphosis  producing  oil-globules 
in  the  secretion  of  milk,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  utenis  after  the  birth  of  the  foetus,  and  of  the  cells  of  the 
Graafian  follicle  giving  rise  to  the  "corpus  luteum."  (b)  Fvj- 
mentary  degeneration  from  deposit  of  pigment,  e.g.  in  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  air  vesicles  of  the  lungs,  (c)  Calcareoiis  degeneration, 
which  is  common  in  the  cells  of  manv  cnrtilaj^es. 


I.  The  Epithelial  Tissues. 

The  term  epithelium  is  applied  to  the  cells  covering  the  skin, 
the  raucous  and  serous  membranes,  and  to  those  forming  a  lining 
to  other  parts  of  the  body  as  well  as  entering  into  the  formation 
of  glands.     For  example  : — 

Epithelium  clothes  (i)  the  whole  exterior  surface  of  the  bod>', 
fonning  the  epidermic  with  its  appendages — nails  and  hairs  ; 
l)ecoining  continuous  at  the  chief  orifices  of  the  body — nose, 
mouth,  anus,  and  urethra — with  the  (2)  epithelium  which  lines 
the  whole  length  of  the  (3)  respiratory,  alimentary  and  genito- 
urinary tracts,  together  with  the  ducts  of  their  various  glands. 
Epithelium  also  lines  the  cavities  of  (4)  the  brain  and  the  central 
canal  of  the  spinal  cord,  (5)  the  serous  and  synovial  membranes, 
and  (6)  the  interior  of  all  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics. 

Epithelial  cells  possess  an  intracellular  and  an  intranuclear 
network  (p.  10  and  13).  When  combined  together  to  form  a  tissue, 
they  are  held  together  by  a  clear,  albuminous,  cement-substance, 
scant V  in  amount.  The  viscid  semi-fluid  consistencv  both  of  cells 
and  intercellular  substance  permits  such  changes  of  shape  and 
arrangement  in  the  individual  cells  as  are  necessary  if  the  epithe- 
lium is  to  maintain  its  integrity  in  organs  the  area  of  whose  free 
surface  is  so  consttmtly  changing,  as  the  stomach,  lungs,  «tc. 
Thus,  if  there  be  but  a  single  layer  of  cells,  as  in  the  epithelium 
lining  the  air  vesicles  of  the  lungs,  the  stretching  of  this  mem- 
brane causes  such  a  thinning  out  of  the  cells  that  they  change 
their  shape  from  spheroidal  or  short  columnar,  to  squamous,  and 
ncf  versdy  w^hen  the  membrane  shrinks. 

Epithelial  tissues  are  non- vascular,  that  is  to  say,  do  not 
contain  blood-vessels,  but  in  some  varieties  minute  channels  exist 
between  the  cells  of  certain  layers  through  which  they  may  be 
supplied  with  nourishment  from  the  subjacent  blood-vessels. 
Nerve  fibres  are  supplied  to  the  cells  of  many  epithelia. 
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Epithelial  tissue  is  classified  according  as  the  cells  compoaiog 
it  urc  arraii^'ed  in  a.  single  layer  when  it  is  timplr,  or  iu  several 
layere  when  it  is  culled  ttmlififfl  or  laminaud,  or  in  two  or  three 
layers  occupying  a  position  between  the  other  two  forms,  w-heii 
it  is  termed  triin*itii/nal.  Of  each  form,  when  there  are  several 
varieties,  they  are  named  according  to  the  shape  of  the  cells 
conipoKing  it. 

ClsBBiiicfttion  of  Epithelium. 

{a)  Simple. — (l.)  S([uauioti!t,  scaly,  pavement,  or  tessclated  ; 
(2.)  Spheroidal  or  glandular;  (3. J  Columnar,  cylindrical,  conical 
or  goblet-shajicd  ;  (4.I  Ciliated, 

{!))  Transitional. 

(c|  Stratiflod. 

(a)  Simple  Epithelium. 

^•luamoM    Ej'ithirliiim. — This    form    of    epithelium    is    found 
arranged  jis  a  single  layer  of  flattened  cells,  as  (a)  the  pigmentary 
layer  of  the  retina,  atul  forms  the  lining  of  (6)  the  interior  of  the 
serous  and  synovial  sacs,  (c)  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs,  and  (U)    of 
the  heart,  blood-  and  lymph- 
vessels.      It  consists  a!  cells, 
"--  which  are  flattened  and  acaly, 

^^^^  with  a  more  or  less  irregular 

^^■^  outline. 

\/  In  the  pigment  cells  of  the 

a  retina  there  is  a  deposit  of 

pigment  in  the  celt-suKstauce. 

FiB.  „,~Ftema.t-«.!i,froniihfMin..  ...«it.     'f^is  pigment  cousists  of  mi- 

BiiU  cohering.  s«n  on theu-JiirfaM.;  ■■.ou-     uute  Diolecules  of  a  coloured 

ileus  indinmclly  •wn.    In  Ihe  other  eelLi  i       ■      -     v    i  ■     . 

ihp  nui'ieuH  it  conmiiid  )>y  tU'  iHiniKDt  substancc,  melanin,  imbedued 
SmCTOT|XBtaJff%«t*miitH™ii'M™^  ii  tlie  cell-snbatance  and  al- 
•ay  piifmmt.    X  i'o.   (Haiie.  most  concealing  the  nucleus, 

which  is  itself  transparent. 
In  white  rabbits  and  other  alhiuo  animals,  in  which  the  pig- 
ment ot  the  eye  is  aliwent,  this  layer  is  found  to  consist  of  colour- 
leas  pavement  epithelial  cells. 

The  s<iiianiou8  epitlieliinn  which  is  found  as  a  single  layer  lining 
the  aeroua  membranc:s,  and  the  interior  of  blood-  and  lymphatic- 
veasela,  is  generally  called  by  a  distinct  name — -Endothelinm. 

The  presence  of  endothelium  in  any  locality  may  be  demon- 
strated by  sttiiuing  the  part  lined  by  it  with  silver  nitrate,  which 
brings  into  view  the  intercellular  cement  substance. 
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It  is  found  that  when  a  small  portion  of  a  perfectly  fresh  serous 
niembraue  for  example  (fig.  20),  ia  immersed  for  a  few  miimteB  in 
a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  light, 
iJie  silver   is    precipitated    in    some    form    in    the    intercellular 
(fnient  Bubxtaiice, 
and  the   endothe- 
lial cells  are  thus 
mapped     out    l>j 
fine,  dark  and  gene- 
rally sinuous  lines 
of    extreme    deli- 
»acv.      The    cells 

shape,  and  are  as  a 
rule  irrepilar  in 
outline ;  those  lin- 
iug  the  interior  of 
blood-vessels  and 
lymphatics    being 

.pindic-.h.ped  ■■■■  jsrii.ss'j'.S'  sr!r„"!.^t'-/~a 

with  a   very  wavv  ••trmbmnr."  that  in  to  «iy,  one  whii;h  i>  rtuddcd  with 

^f  •  bolM  or  windoiiii.    In  the  Ogate  Hifw  bts  ot  «riou> 

The  tmbeniliB 


clou  a  clear,  c 


OUtliue.     TheV  en-  nhauen  sod  mm.  leavJnB  trs1)ccul>e,  the  bnau  of  irhiih 

-'  it>  abioQi  tiHsue.    The  tnberul'B  are  at  vahouH  HizH,  uhI 

.ucfc,,^   which,     iSSrsErMsfijEs's'SE 

when    the    cell     is  ing  th*  int*rcpUiil<.r  Hiih.tjmee.    |V.  1),  H«Ti«.) 

viewed  in   profile, 

is  seen  to  project  from  its  eui-face.      The  nuclei  are  iiot  however 

evident  unless  the  tissue  which  has  been  already  stained  in  silver 


genenl  polygmul  ihupe  at  tht  eiLdotheLiiil  ixiis :  t 

nilrdte,  ia  placed  in  anotber  dye,  such  as  hiematoxylin 
the  proiwrty  of  selecting  and  staining  itH  iiuelei. 
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— Peritonea]  nufue  of  a  portitm  of  the  ae 


Kiidothelial  cells  in   eertjkin   Bitiiationii  inaj-  be  ciliated,   f.i/., 
those  of  the  menentery  of  the  frog,  especially  during  the  hreediii); 


Kesides  the  ordinary  endothelial  cells  above  described,  there  are 
found  on  the  omentum  and  parts  of  the  pleura  of  many  animals, 
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little  bud-like  processes  or  nodules,  consisting  of  small  polyhedral 
gnmukr  cells,  rounded  on  their  free  surface,  which  have  multiplied 
ray  rapidly  by  division  (figs,  aj  and  13).     These  constitute  what  is 
known  as  germinating  mdotkelium.     The  process  of  germination 
doubtless  goes  on  in  health,  and  the 
small  cells  which  are    thrown    off 
in  Kiiccesaion  are  carried  into   the 
lymphittics  and  contribute  to  the 
niuuiier  of  the   lymph  corpuscles. 
The  buds  may  be  enormously  in- 
creased both  in  number  and  size  in 
certatu  diseased  conditions. 

On  those  portions    of  the  peri- 
toneiira   and    other  serous   mem-     ■ 
bniues  in  which  lymphatics  abound     ( 
apertures  (fig.    22)  are  found  anr- 

rounded    by  small,    more    or   less        Fiir  14  — a  small  piwe  of  the  liTst 
cubical,    cells.       These     apertures  ofthchors*.   (Cadiat.) 

are  culled  tU/mata.      They  are  par- 
ticularly well  seen  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  great  lymph  sac  of 
ihe  frog  (tig.    22),  and  in  the  omentum  of  the  rabbit.     These 
arc  really  the  open  mouths 
of  Ivmphatic    vessels    or 
upaces,  and  through  them 
I  vmph -corpuscles  and  the 
serous  fluid  from  the  se- 
rous cavity  pass  into  the 
lymphatic  system.     They 

should    be    distinguished  . 

from    smaller    and    more      ' 
numerous    apertures    be- 
tween the  cells  which  are 
not  lined  by  small  cells, 
olchough  the  surrounding 

cells  seem  to  radiate  from  '^^^^^ 

Ihem,  filled  up  by  inter-    Pig.iv-iiUndui»t»pithpiiuiii.   Smaii lobuie ot  ■ 
cellular   substance  or  by  Smii'iiSccU."' x^aS.°*"|v.'D"lS?rS!f"*°^ 

processes    of     the     cells 
undemeath.     These  are  called  pieutlo-it'imnta  (fig.  23). 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  stomata  the  cells  often  manifest 
indications  of  germinating.  They  may  be  either  large  with  two 
or  more  nuclei,  or  about  half  the  size  of  .the  generality  of  cells. 
lenninating  cells  of  this  kind  or  of  the  kind  above  described,  are 
generally  very  granular. 
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Spha-oidal  or  glandular  fpilhflium  forma  the  active  secreting 
agent  in  tbe  glanda,  tlie  cells  are  however  not  always  of  the  same 
shape  but  may  be  besides  the  typieal  spheroidal,  polyhedral  from 
mutual  pressure,  or  even  columnar. 

Examples  of  glandular  epithelium  are  to  be  found  in  the  hver 
{fig.  24),  in  the  secreting  tubes  of  the  kidney,  and  in  the  salivary 
(lig.  25)  and  gastric  glands. 

Columnar  fpttkfliiim  (fig.  28,  a  and  i)  as  a  single  layer  lines 
(a.)  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  from  the 
cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  to  the  anus,  and  (b.)  wholly  or  in 
part  the  ducts  of  the  glands 
opening  on  its  free  surface ; 
also  (c.)  many  gland  ducta  in 
other  regions  of  the  body,  f.ff., 
mammary,  salivary,  &c. 

Columnar   epithelium    con- 
sists of  cells  which  are  cylin- 
drical   or   prismatic    in   form 
containing      a      large     oval 
nucleus.     They   vary  in    size 
and    also  to  a  certain  extent 
in  shape  ;  the  outline  is  often 
jagged     and     irregular    from 
pressure  of  neighbouring  cells,  but  one  end  of  the  cell  is  aliraya 
narrower  than  the  other,and  by  this  narrower  end  the  cell  is  as  a  rule 
attached  to  the  menkbrane  beneath.     The  intracellular  and  intra- 
nuclear  networks  arc    well   developed, 
and  in  some  cases  the  spongioplasm  is 
arranged  in  rods  or  longituduial  stritc 
at  one  part  of  the  cell,  generally  the 
attached  border,  as  in  some  of  the  cells 
of  the  ducts  of  salivary  glands. 

This  may  also  be  the  case  with  the 
columnar  epithelial  cells  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  which  possess  an  apparently  ' 
structureless  layer  on  their  free  surface  : 
such  a  layer,  appearing  striated  when 
termed    the    "  striated    basilar    border " 


imnu  ^jtfaclul  celli  (mm  Uie 
mitll  gella  at  the  lowest  Uj-er ; 


(Cadiat.) 


.-Oobitt  Mlb.  IKldn.) 


viewed    in     section, 
(%.  88,  o). 

The  protoplasm  of  columnar  cells  may  be  vacuolated  and  may 
also  conttiin  fat  or  other  substances,  of  which  the  most  likely  is 
mucin  or  its  antecedent  mucigen,  to  be  seen  in  the  fonn  of  granules. 
It  is  to  the  presence  of  mucin  that  a  curious  transformation  which 
columnar  cells  may  undergo  is  due,  and  from  which  the  alteration 
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in  their  shape  whereby  "goblet-cells"   are  produced  (fig.    27) 
arises.     These  altered  cells  are  hardly  ever  evident  in  a  perfectly 
Frmh  Hpecimcii  ;  but  if  such  a  specimen  be  watched  for  some  time, 
little  knobs  are  seen  gradually  to  appear  on  the  free  surface  of 
tl)e  epithelium  and  are  finally  detached ;  these  consist  of  the  cell- 
mateuts  which  are  discharged  by 
the  open  mouth   of    the   goblet, 
leaving   the  nucleus  sarrounded 
by  the  remains  of  the  protoplasm 
in  its  iinrrow  stem. 

This  tnuisformation  is  a  normal 
process  which  is  continually  goiug 
an  during  life,  the  discharged  cell- 
contents  contributing  to  form 
mveta,  the  cells  themselves  being 
eupposed  in  many  cases  after  dis- 
cb&rge  to  recover  their  original 

Ciliated  fpithelium  consists  of 

cells  which  are    generally  cylin-  ^Ig.  ;H.— vnticil  gection  of  in  intestiul 

..     ,.      ,            ,a                        V    u    .  TfUmorBMl.    ".  tbe  .touted  bMiUr 

dncal  m   form  (figs.    39,  30),  but  borderoftlH epithelium ;  i,columo»r 

may  be  spheroidal  or  even  almost  ffi^^^,';  ^^^^  iS^J 

Hiuaoioua.  obr«  ;/,»d*iioid«t«m»of  tbevUlm 

_,  .    ,  ,       ...     ,.        ,.  In  which  irecontttinedlympheorpu- 

Thisformofepitheliumlmes —  cIm.  (Klein) 

(a.)  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 

respiratory    tract   beginning    just    beyond    the    nasal    aperture 
Mid  completely  covering  the  nasal  passages,  except  the  upper  part 
10  which  the  olfactory  nerve  is  distributed,  and  also  the  sinuses 
ind  ducts  ill  connection  with  it  and  the 
lachrymal  sac ;  the  upper  surface  of  the 
soft  palate    and    the    naso-pharyni,    the 
Eustachian    tube    and    tympanum,     the 
taryni,  eicept    over   the  vocal  cords,  to 
the  finest   sub-divisions    of    the    bronchi. 
In  part  of  this  tract,  however,  the  epithe- 
lium is  in  several  layers,  of  which  only 
the  most  superficial  ia  ciliated,  so  that  it  ^ 

should  more  accurately  be  termed  traasi-  mete'ra^'tshRipe™)  "" 

tional    (p.    38)  or  stratified,      (b.)   Some 

portions  of  the  generative  apparatus  in  the  male,  viz.,  lining 
the"Tasa  efTerentia  "  of  the  testicle,  and  their  prolongations  aa 
far  as  the  lower  end  of  the  epididymis ;  in  the  female  (c.)  com- 
mencing about  the  middle  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  ex- 
tending   throughout    the    uterus  and  Fallopian    tubes    to    their 

D  2 
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fimbriated  extremitiea,  and  even  tor  a  ahort  distance  on  the 
peritoneal  surface  of  the  latter,  (d.)  The  ventriclea  of  the  brain 
and  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord  are  clothed  with  ciliated 
epithelium  in  the  child,  but  in  the  adult  this  epithelium  is  limited 
to  the  central  canal  of  the  cord.  In  the  embryo  the  pharynx, 
oesophagua,  and  part  of  the  stomach  may  also  be  lined  with  ciliated 
cells,  (c.)  The  e>:cretory  ducts  of  certain  small  glands  iu  dif- 
ferent localities,  (f.)  In  certain  animals,  especially  the  lower 
vertebrates,  ciliated  celle  line  the  beginning  of  the  tubes  of  the 
kidneys. 

The  Cilia  are  fine  hair-like  processes  which  give  the  name  to 

this  variety  of  epithelium  ;  they  vary  a  good  deal  in  size  in  different 

classes  of  animals,  l)cing  very  much  smaller  in  the  higher  than 

among    the    lower  ordera,    iu 

which  they  sometimes  exceed 

in  length  the  cell  itself. 

The  nnmlwr  of  cilia  on  any 
one  cell  ranges  from  ten  to 
thirty  and  those  attached  to 
the  same  cell  are  often  of 
(lilferent  lengths,  in  tlic  human 
trachea  measuring  nff^  to 
i  SBTF  '*^  "^w  '"'^''i  but  nearly 
ten  times  the  length  in  the 
cells  of  the  epididymis. 

The  cilia  themselves  are 
tine  rounded  or  flattened  pro- 
cesses, apparently  homogene- 
ous, pointed  towards  their  free 
extremities.  According  to 
some  obsen-crs  these  processes  are  connected  through  inter- 
vening knob-like  junctions  with  longitudinal  fibres  which  pass  to 
the  other  end  of  the  cell,  but  which  are  not  connected  with  the 
nucleus. 

When  living  ciliated  epithelium,  e.i/.,  from  the  gill  of  a  mussel, 
or  oyster,  or  from  the  mouth  of  the  frog,  or  from  a  scraping  from 
a  ]}olypus  from  the  human  nose,  is  examined  under  the  niisro- 
Mcopc  in  a  drop  of  o'6  per  ceuL  solution  of  common  salt  (normal 
ealine  uilution),  the  cilia  are  seen  to  be  iu  constant  rapid  motion, 
each  cilium  bciug  fixed  at  one  end,  and  swinging  or  lashing  to 
aud  fro.  The  general  impression  given  to  the  eye  of  the  observer 
is  very  similar  to  that  produced  by  waves  in  a  field  of  com,  or 
swiftly  running  and  rippling  water,  aud  the  result  of  their  move- 
ment is  to  produce  a  continuous  current  in  a  definite  direction. 
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and  this  direction  is  invariably  the  same  on  the  same  surface, 
being  always,  in  the  case  of  a  cavity,  towards  its  external 
orifice. 

Ciliary  Motion. — Ciliary,  which  is  closely  allied  to  amoeboid 
and  muscular  motion,  is  alike  independent  of  the  will,  of  the 
direct  influence  of  the  nervous  system,  and  of  muscular  contrac- 
tion. It  may  continue  for  several  houra  after  death  or  removal 
from  the  body,  provided  the  portion  of  tissue  under  examination 
be  kept  moist.  Its  independence  of  the  nervous  system  is  shown 
also  in  its  occurrence  in  the  lowest  invertebrate  animals  apparently 
unprovided  with  anything  analogous  to  a  nervous  system,  in  its 
persistence  in  animals  killed  by  prussic  acid,  by  narcotic  or  other 
poisons,  and  after  the  direct  application  of  narcotics,  such  as 
morphia,  opiiun,  and  belladonna,  to  the  ciliary  surface,  or  of 
electricity  through  it.  The  vapour  of  chloroform  arrests  the 
motion ;  but  it  is  renewed  on  the  discontinuance  of  the  applica- 
tion. The  movement  ceases  when  the  cilia  are  deprived  of 
oiygen,  although  it  may  continue  for  a  time  in  the  absence  of 
frtt  oxygen,  but  is  revived  on  the  admission  of  this  gas.  Car- 
bonic acid  stops  the  movement.  The  contact  of  various  sub- 
stances, e.g,y  bile,  strong  acids,  and  alkalies,  will  stop  the  motion 
altogether;  but  this  seems  to  depend  chiefly  on  destruction  of 
the  delicate  substance  of  which  the  cilia  are  composed.  Tempera- 
tures above  45°  C.  and  below  0°  C.  stop  the  movement,  whereas 
moderate  heat  and  dilute  alkalies  are  favourable  to  the  action 
and  revive  the  movement  after  temporary  cessation.  The  exact 
explanation  of  ciliary  movement  is  not  known ;  whatever  may 
be  the  exact  cause,  however,  at  any  rate  the  movement  must 
depend  upon  some  changes  going  on  in  the  cell  to  which  the  cilia 
are  attached,  as  when  the  latter  are  cut  off  from  the  cell  the 
movement  ceases,  and  when  severed  so  that  a  portion  of  the  cilia 
are  left  attached  to  the  cell,  the  attached  and  not  the  severed 
portions  continue  the  movement.  The  most  probable  cause  of  the 
movement  is  that  it  is  part  of  the  inherent  power  which  protoplasm 
possesses  and  that  the  cilia  are  but  prolongations  of  the  spongio- 
plasm  of  the  cell.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Engelmann  that  if 
this  be  the  case,  the  contractile  part  of  the  protoplasm  is  only 
on  the  concave  side  of  a  curved  cilium,  and  that  when  this  con- 
tracts that  the  cilium  is  brought  downwards  ;  where  relaxation 
occurs,  the  cilium  rebounds  as  if  by  the  elastic  recoil  of  the 
remainder  or  convex  border. 

As  a  special  sub-division  of  ciliary  action  may  be  mentioned 
the  motion  of  spermatozoa,  which  may  be  regarded  as  cells  with 
a  single  ciliiun. 
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(b)  Tranaitional  Epittielimn. 

Hub  term  has  been  applied  to  cells,  which  are  neither  arranged 
in  a  single  laver,  as  is  the  case  with  simple  epithelium,  nor  yet 
in  many  superimposed  strata  as  in  laminated ;  in  other  words,  it 
is  employed    when    epithelial 
cells  are  found  in  two,  three, 
*  or  four  superimposed  layers. 

The    upper    layer    may  be 
either  Hinu:Ie  columnar,  colum- 
nar   ciliated,    or     sqiuunous. 
When    the    upper    layer     is 
1  columnar     or     ciliated       the 

A  second  layer  consists  of  smaller 

cells  fitted  iuto  the  inequalities 
of  the  cells  above  them,  as  in 

Fig.  ;i,— Epitboliuni  of  the  bUdJtr.    a.  one        the  trachea  (fig.  30). 

tt/^^  ™w?^.XT;;*.;'orflI^  The    epithelium    which     is 

•«ond,«"ideepemUyen.  lObereteiner.)      met  With  liuiug   the  urinary 
bladder  and   ureters  is,   how- 
erer,  the  transitional  par  emfUnee.      In   this  variety  there   are 
two  or  three  layers  of  cells,  the  upper  being  more  or  lessflatteoed 
according  to  the  full  or  c<)llap8ed  condition  of  the  oi^n,  their 
under  surface  being  marked  with  one  or  more  depressions,  into 
which  the  heads  of  the  next  layer  of 
club-shaped  cells  fit.     Between  the 
lower    and   narrower  parts    of     the 
second  row  of    cells,  are  fixed    the 
irregular  ceils  which  constitute  the 
third  row,  and  in  like  manner  some- 
times a  fourth  row   (fig.   31).        It 
can  be  easily  understood,  therefore, 
that  if  a  scraping  of    the    mucous 
Rb  31  — TiaiiHtioni]  epithelial  t»]]«      membrane  of  the  bladder  be  teased, 
from  a  *"P'°g  "'  '^  "rf^      ^""^  c^*™'!!^  under  the  microscope, 
nbbit.    (V.D.  Harris.)  cells   of   a  great    variety  of    forms 

may  be  made  out  (fig.  32).  Each 
cell  contains  a  large  nucleus  and  the  larger  and  superficial  cells 
often  possess  two. 

(c)   Stratified    Epithelium. 

The  t«rm    stratified    epithelium    is    employed  when  the  cells 
forming  the  epithelium  are  arranged  in  a  considerable  number  of 
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snperimposed  layers.  The  shape  and  size  of  the  cells  of  the 
different  layers,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  layers,  vary  in 
different  situations.  Thus  the  superficial  cells  are  as  a  rule  of 
the  squamous,  or  scaly  variety, 


and  the  deepest  of  the  columnar 
form. 

The  cells  of  the  intermediate 
layers  are  of  different  shapes,  but 
those  of  the  middle  layers  are 
more  or  less  rounded.  The  super- 
ficial cells  are  broad  and  overlap 
by  their  edges  (figs.  33  and  34). 
Their  chemical  composition  is 
different  from  that  of  the  imder- 
lying  cells,  as  they  contain  keratm,  and  are  therefore  homy  in 
character. 

The  nucleus  is  often  not  apparent.  The  really  cellular  nature 
of  even  the  dry  and  shrivelled  scales  cast  off  from  the  surface  of 
the  epidermis  can  be  proved  by  the  application  of  caustic  potash, 
which  causes  them  rapidly  to  swell  and  assume  their  original  form. 


^>^^^ 


Fig.  33. — SquamouB  epithelium  scales 
from  the  inside  of  the  mouth.  X  260. 
(Henle.) 


Fig.  34.— Vertical  sestiou  of  the  stratified  epithelium  of  the  Rabbit's  coraea.  a.  Anterior 
epiU&eliam,  showing  the  different  shapes  of  the  cells  at  various  depths  from  the  free 
surface  ;  6,  a  portion  of  the  substance  of  cornea.    (Klein.) 

The  squamous  cells  exist  in  the  greatest  number  of  layers  in 
the  epidermis  or  superficial  part  of  the  skin  ;  the  most  superficial 
of  these  are  being  continually  removed  by  friction,  and  new  cells 
from  below  supply  the  place  of  those  cast  off. 

The  intermediate  cells  approach  more  to  the  flat  variety  the 
nearer  they  are  to  the  surface,  and  to  the  columnar  as  they 
approach  the  lowest  layer.  There  may  be  considerable  inter- 
cellular intervals  ;  and  in  many  of  the  deeper  layers  of  epithelium 
in  the  mouth  and  skin  the  outline  of  the  cells  is  very  irregular, 
in  consequence  of  processes  passing  from  cell  to  cell  across  these 
intervals. 
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Sueh  cells  (fig.  35)  are  termed  "  ridge  ond  furrow,"  "  co^^  " 
or  "prickle"   cells.     These  "prickles"  are  prolongations  of  the 
ititra-cetliilar  network  which    run  across  from  cell  to  cell,    thus 
joining  them  t<^ether,  the  interstices  being  filled  by  the  trans- 
parent intercellular  cemeut-sub- 
stauce.     When  this  increases  in 
quantity    in     inflammatiou     the 
cells  are    pushed  further  apart; 
itnd    the    connecting    tibriU    01 
"  prickles  "  elongated  and  there 
fore  more  clearly  visible. 

The    oolu:nnar    cells    of     th< 
deepest  layer  are  distinctly   nu- 
cleated ;  they    multiply    rapidly 
by    division ;  and    as   new    cells 
Fig.  15— Jagged  ceiii  from  the  middle      are  formed  beneath,  they    press 
ir'y«rti™r's^tioQ'of''t£f'(^  *rf"a      ^''^  older  cells  forwards  U}  be  in 
new-bom  infant.    iKiein.;  tiini  pressed  forwards  themselves 

towards  the  surface,  gradually 
uttering  in  shape  and  chemical  composition  until  they  are  cast 
ofl"  from  the  surface. 

Stratified  epithelium  is  found  in  the  following  situations  : — 
(i.)  Forming  the  epidermis,  covering  the  whole  of  the  external 
surface  of  the  body  ;  (2.)  Covering  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose,  tongue,  mouth,  pharynx,  and  ccsophagus  ;  (5.)  As  the  con- 
junctival epithelium,  covering  the  cornea;  (4.)  Lining  the  vagina 
and  the  vaginal  part  of  the  cervix  uteri. 

Functions  of  Epithelium.^ — ^According  to  function,  epithelial 
cells  m^ay  be  classified  as  : — ( i .)  Frolfclivr,  e.y.,  in  the  akin,  mouth, 
blood-vessels,  Ac.  (a.)  Protective  and  moving — cUiated  epithelium. 
(3.)  Secreting — glandular  epithelium;  or,  Secreting  formed  ele- 
ments— epithelium  of  testicle  secreting  spermatozoa,  (4.)  Protec- 
tive anr/  aerrelinij,  e.g.,  epithelium  of  iutcstiue.  (5.)  Sen/oriai, 
e.g.,  olfactory  cells,  rods  and  cones  of  retina,  organ  of  CortL 

Epithelium  forms  a  coutinuous  smooth  investment  over  the 
whole  body,  being  thickened  into  a  hard,  homy  tissue  at  the 
points  most  exposed  to  pressure,  and  developing  various  appen- 
dages, such  as  hairs  and  nails,  whose  stmcture  and  functions 
will  be  considered  in  a  future  chapter.  Kpitlielium  Hues  also 
the  sensorial  surfaces  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  mouth,  and  thus 
serves  as  the  medium  through  which  all  impressions  from  the 
external  world — touch,  smell,  taste,  sight,  hearing-— reach  the 
dolieato  nerve-endings,  whence  they  are  conveyed  to  the  brain. 
The  ciliated  epithelium  which  lines  the  air-passages  serves  not 
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only  as  a  protective  investment,  but  also  by  the  movements  of 
its  cilia  promotes  currents  of  the  air  in  the  bronchi  and  bronchia, 
and  is  enabled  to  propel  fluids  and  minute  particles  of  solid 
matter  so  as  to  aid  their  expulsion  from  the  body.  In  the  case 
of  the  Fallopian  tube,  this  agency  assists  the  progress  of  the 
ovum  towards  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  Of  the  purposes  served 
by  cilia  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  nothing  is  known. 

The  epithelium  of  the  various  glands,  and  of  the  whole  intes- 
tinal tract,  has  the  pow^er  of  secretion,  i.e,,  of  chemically  trans- 
forming certain  materials  of  the  blood  ;  in  the  case  of  mucus  and 
saliva  this  has  been  proved  to  involve  the  transformation  of  the 
epithelial  cells  themselves  ;  the  cell-substance  of  the  epithelial 
cells  of  the  intestine  being  discharged  by  the  rupture  of  theii 
envelopes,  as  mucus. 

Epithelium  is  likewise  concerned  in  the  processes  of  transuda- 
tion, diffusion,  and  absorption. 

It  is  constantly  being  shed  at  the  free  surface  and  reproduced 
in  the  deeper  layers.  The  various  stages  of  its  growth  and 
development  can  be  well  seen  in  a  section  of  any  laminated 
epithelium  such  as  the  epidermis. 

II.  The  Connective  Tissues. 


This  group  of  tissues  forms  the  Skeleton  with  its  various  con 
nections — bones,  cartilages, 
and  ligaments — ^and  also 
affords  a  supporting  frame- 
work and  investment  to 
the  various  organs  com- 
posed of  nervous,  muscular, 
and  glandular  tissue.  Its 
chief  function  is  the  me- 
chanical one  of  support, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  is 
80  intimately  interwoven 
with  nearly  all  the  textures 
of  the  body  that  if  all 
other  tissues  could  be  re- 
moved, and  the  connective 
tissues  left,  we  should  have 
a  wonderfully  exact  model 
of  almost  every  organ  and 

tisBue  in  the  body,   correct  even  to  the  smallest   minutiae   of 
structure. 


Fig.  36. — Horizontal  preparation  of  the  cornea  of 

a  chloride; 
I  cornea  eorp 
ground  suhHtanee  is  completely  colourless. 


parat 
frog,  stained  in  gold  chloride;  showing _the 


me 


network  of  branched  cornea  corpuscles.    The 


X  400.     (Klein.) 
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Structure  of  Connective  Titiua  in  general. 

Connective  tissue  is  made  up  of  two  chief  elementB,  namely, 
eeUt  and  interrrltular  mhitantf. 

(A.)  Cells. — The  cells  are  of  two  kinds  : 

(a.)  Fixed  Cells. — These  ure  of  a  flattened  shape,  with  branched 
processes,  which  are  often  united  blether  to  form  a  network  : 
they  can  be  most  readily  observed  in  the  cornea,  iu  wliich  they 
are  arranged,    layer  above  layer,   parallel  to   the   free   surfaxse. 
They  lie   in   spaces    in    the    intercellular    or  ground  substance, 
which  are  of  the  same  shape  as  the  cells  they  contain,  but  rather 
larger,  and  which  form  by  anastomosis,  a 
system  of  branching  canals  freely  commu- 
nicating (fig.  36). 

To  this  class  of  cells  belong  the  flattened 
tendon  corpuscles  which  are  arranged  in 
long  lines  or  rows  parallel  to  the  fibrea 
(fig.  42). 

These  branched  cells,  in  certain  situa' 
tions,  contain  a  number  of  pigments-gran- 
ules, giving  them  a  dark  appearance  :  they 
form  one  variety  of  pigmentrcell.  Branched 
pigment-cells  of  tliis  kind  are  found  in  the 
outer  layers  of  the  choroid  (fig.  37).      In 
^oiiiTf^'ti^f  rif^rf      ™*">'  of  the  lower  animals,  such  as   the 
the  choroid  «Mt  of  the      frog,  thej'  are  fonnd  widely  distributed, 
pigTDeni :   h.  ^nuriem      not  only  in  the  skin,  but  also  in  int«mRl 
tiMi  oim        .     1       -      parts,  e.g.,  the  mesentery  and  sheaths   of 
blood-vessels.      In  the  web  of  the  frt^s 
foot    such    cells    may    be    seen    with    pigment-granules    evenly 
disttibuted  throughout  the  body  of  the  cell  and  its  processes ; 
but  under  the  action  of  light,  electricity,  and  other  stimuli,  the 
pigment-granules  become  massed  in  the  body  of  the  cell,  leaving 
the  processes  quite  hyaline ;  if  the  stimulus  be  removed,  they 
wilt  gradually   be  diMtributed  again  throughout    the    proceaacii. 
Thus   the  skin  in  the  frog  is  sometimes  uniformly  dusky,  and 
sometimes   quite   light-coloured,  with    isolated    dark    spots.      In 
the  choroid  and  retina  the  pigment-cells  absorb  light 

(6.)  Anivbouf  CrlU,  of  an  approximately  spherical  shape:  they 
have  a  great  general  resemblance  to  colourless  blood  corpuscles, 
with  which  some  of  them  are  probably  identical.  They 
consist  of  finely  granular  nucleated  protoplasm,  and  have  the 
property,  not  only  of  changing  their  form  but  also  of  moving 
about,  hence  they  are  termed  migratory.     They  are  readily  die- 
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tingiiished   from    the   bronciied    connective-tissue    corpuscles  by 
their  free  condition,   and    the  absence  of  processes.     Some  are 
much  lar^r  than  others,  and  are  found  especially  in  the  sub- 
lingual  ^land    of    the    do^    and 
guinea-pig,  and    in    the  mucous 
membrane  of    the  intestine.      A 
wcond  variety  of  these  cells  ualled 
piatfiia  cell*  are  larger  than  the 
UDCEboid  cells,  apparently  granu- 
Ur,less  active  in  their  movements. 
They  are  chiefly  to  he  found  in 
the  intermuscular  septa,  in  the 
mucous  and  sub-mucous  coats  of 
the  iutestine,  in  lymphatic  glands, 
and  ill  the  onncnttun. 

(R)  latere  ellular  substance. 
— This  may  be  fibrillar,  as  in 
the  fibrous  tissues,  and  in  certain 
rarietiea  of  cartilage  ;  or  homo- 
gm(ou*,  as  in  hyaUne  cartilage. 

The  fibres  composing  thcformer 
are  of  two  kinds — (a.)  White 
fibres.     (6.)  Yellow  elastic  fibres. 

(o.)  Whilf  Fibrts. — These  are  arranged  parallel  to  each  other 
in  wavy  bundles  of  various  sizes  :  such  bundles  may  either  have  « 
parallel  arrangement  (fig.  39),  or  may  pro- 
duce quite  a  felted  texture  by  their  inter- 
lacement. The  individual  fibres  composing 
these  fasciculi  are  exceedingly  tine,  varj-ing 
'ro™  TTS^TSTS  to  -jsJTni  inch,  i.e.,  ^^^ 
to  jj'jjf  mm.*,  or  0-5  to  i/i,  homogeneous, 
tmbranched,  and  of  the  same  diameter 
throughout.  They  can  readily  be  isolated 
by  macerating  a  portion  of  white  fibrous 
tissue  {e.g.,  a  small  piece  of  tendon)  for  a 
short  time  in  lime,  or  baryta-water,  or  in 
a  solution  of  common  salt,  or  of  potassium 
permangauato  :  theac  reagents  possess  the 

power  of  dissolving  the  cementing  inter-      ^*  p  rara^Jh^SSiK^ttaiw 
fibriilar  substance  and  of  thus  separating  ^r^?T'f'''*'''Ti»?'i 

the  fibres  from  each  other.     By  prolonged  ij  n«  n"'the™ier  fand- 

boiliog  the  fibres  yield  gelatin,  [^inSdTobie  snuffi!) 


-*♦ 


Fig.  jS.-FUt,  pigmented,  br 
nwliTe-tiMuB  «11b  from 
of  a  Lu^  blood-veuel  a 

tributed  uuifunoly  tbru 

qnmUj  taiae  parta  of  it  1 
uao  othcn  {uTLContract«i 

bodf ,  «  that  Ibry  sppt 
blatlter,  and  Iwa  btanch 
(Klein  and  Nuble  Smith. 


'lit 


n  r\  i! 


*  rie  miUimetre  =  1  micron,  which  ia  represented  bj  the  Greek  /i. 
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(6.)    Yellow  Elaitic  Fibrei  {fig.  40)  are  of  all  sizes,  from  exces- 
Bively  fine  fibrils,  ulao  ^n<^K  "P  to  fibres  of  coiisiderablo  thickness 
tdVit  '^'^'^  (*''-i  fi^iii  about   ifi  to  6fi) :  they  are  distinguiahed 
from  white  fibres  by  the  following  characters : — (1,)  Their  great 
power  of  resistance  even   to   the  prolonged  action  of  chemical 
reagents,  e.ff.,  caustic    soda,  acetic    acid,    Ac.     (z.)  Their    well- 
defined  outlines.     (3.)  Their  great  tendency  to  branch  and  to  form 
networks   by    anastomosis.       (4.)    Their    twisted    corl(screw-Iike 
appearance,  and  that  their  free  ends  usually  curl  up.     (5.)  Their 
yellowish  tint  and  considerable  elasticity.     (6.)  Their  resistance 
to  hematoxylin  and  similar  reagents, 
and  their  atfinity  for  m^enta  and 
other  aniline  staining  colours. 

These  fibres  yield  on  boiling  not 
gelatin,  but  a  gelatinous  substance 
called  rlattin. 

The  chief  varieties  of  connective 
tissues  may  be  thus  classified  : — 
I.   The  Filyroun  Connfctivf  Tittue*. 
\.— Chief  Form*. 

a.  White  fibrous. 

b.  Elastic. 
e.  Areolar. 

B.- — -Speciai   Varieties. 

h.  Adenoid  or  Retiform. 

c.  Adipose. 
II.   Cartilage. 

III.   Botif. 


L   FiiiRous  Connective  Tis.-suESt 
A. — Olief  Form*. — {a.)  Whito  Fibrous  Tissue. 

Distribution. — It  is  found  typically  in  tendon ;  also  in  liga- 
ments, in  the  periosteum  and  pericliondrium,  the  dura  mater,  the 
pericardium,  tlie  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye,  the  fibrous  sheath  of 
the  testicle  ;  in  the  fascico  and  aponeuroses  of  muscles,  and  in  the 
sheaths  of  lympliatic  glands. 

titrMture. — To  the  naked  eye  tendons  imd  many  of  the  fibrous 
membranes,  when  in  a  fresh  state,  present  an  appearance  aa  of 
watered  silk.  This  is  due  to  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres  in 
wavy  parallel  bundles.     Under  the  microscope  the  tissue  appears 
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to  consist  of  long,  often  parallel,  bundles  of  fibres  of  difiFerent 
sizes.  The  fibres  of  the  same  bundle  now  and  then  intersect  each 
other.     The  cells  in  tendons  (fig.  42)  are  arranged  in  long  chains  in 


Fig.  41.— Mature  "vihite  flbrouB  tissue  of  tendon,  consisting  mainly  of  iibree  with  a  few* 

scattered  fusiform  cells.     (Strieker.) 

the  ground  substance  separating  the  bundles  of  fibres,  and  are 
more  or  less  regularly  quadrilateral  with  large  round  nuclei  con- 


■^iraM^I 


c^^S^ 


Fig.  42.— Caudal  tendon  of  young  rat,  showing  the  arrangement,  fonn,  and  structure  of 

tne  tendon  cells,     x  300.    (Klein.) 


taining  nucleoli,  which  are  generally  placed  so  as  to  be  contiguous 
in  two  cells.  Each  of  these  cells  consists  of  a  thick  body,  from 
which  processes  pass  in  various  directions  into,  and  partially  fill 
up  the  spaces  between,  the   bundles   of   fibres.      The  rows   of 
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cells  are  separated  from  one  another  by  lines  of  cement  substance. 

The  cell  spaces  can  be  brought  into  view  by  silver  nitrate.  The 
cells  are  geiienilly  marked  by  one  or 
more  lines  or  stripes  wheu  viewed 
longitudinally.  This  appearance  is 
really  produced  by  the  wing-like  pro- 
cesses of  the  cell  which  project  away 
from  the  chief  part  of  the  cell  in 
different  directions.  These  processes 
not  being  in  the  same  plane  as  the 
body  of  the  cell  are  out  of  focus 
and  give  rise  to  these  bright  stripes 
when  the  cells  are  looked  at  from 
above  and  are  in  focus. 

The  branched    cliaracter   of    the 
cells  is  seen  in  transverse  si 


'g-  43- 
(b.)  Yellow  Elastic  Tissue. 


^.43.— Trmsrawieptionof  lendm  Distribution, — In  the  ligamenti 


d  bia'o^  i> 


nuchie  of  theox,horse,  and  many  other 


^  '"^^^'^■^T'^      animals ;  in  the  ligamenta  subflava 
''^'m'^nd"'^  ''fli™^  SiT      ™*iij  in  the  arteries,  constituting  the 
TWMBection.    x  150.   tKiein.)        fencstrdtcd  coat  of  Henlc  ;  in  veina  ; 
in  the  lungs  and  trachea;  in  the  stylo- 
hyoid, thyro-hyoid,  and  crico-thyroid  ligaments  ;  in  the  true  vocal 
chords;  and  in  areolar  tissue. 

.Structure. — Elastic  tissue  occurs  in  various  forms,  from  a  struc- 
tureless, elastic  membrane  to  a  tissne  whose  chief  coustituentJ*  are 
bundles  of  fibres  crossing  each  other  at 
diflerent  angles  ;  when  seen  in  bundles 
Q  PSq  elastic  fibres  are  yellowish  in  colour,  but 

Oc  ^^  individual  fibres  are  not  so  distinctly 

'  'iV^  coloured.     The  varieties  of  the  tissue 

may  be  classified  as  follows  ;- 


5"^ 


<L  (a.)  Fine  elastic  fibrils,  which  branch 

and  anastomose  to   form  a  network  : 


"^    °  c^^  '"'■'^    variety    of    elastic    i 

"^i^"  chiefly  in  the  skin  and  1 

3  ^  branes,  in  subcutaneous  and  submucous 


iQfi^. 


m€ 


tissue,  in  the  lungs  and  true  voca!  cords. 
(6.)  Thick  fibres,  sometimes  cylindri- 
cal, sometimes  flattened  like  tape,  which 
branch,anastomose  and  form  a  network  : 
these  are  seen  most  typically  in  the  ligamenta  subflava  and  also 
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in  the  ligamentum  nuohes  of  such  animals  as  the  ox  and  horse,  in 
which  that  ligament  is  largely  developed  (fig.  40). 

(c.)  Elastic  membranes  with  perforations,  e.g.,  Henle's  fenestrated 
membrane  :  this  variety  is  found  chiefly  in  the  arteries  and  veins. 

(d.)  Continuous,  homogeneous  elastic  membranes,  e.g.,  Bow- 
man's anterior  elastic  lamina  and  Descemet's  posterior  elastic 
lamina,  both  in  the  cornea. 

A  certain  number  of  flattened  connective-tissue  cells  are  found 
in  the  ground  substance  between  the  elastic  fibres  which  make  up 
this  variety  of  connective  tissue. 

(c.)  Areolar  Tissue. 

Distribution. — This  variety  of  fibrous  tissue  has  a  very  wide 
distribution  and  constitutes  the  subcutaneous,  subserous  and 
submucous  tissue.  It  is  found  in  the  mucous  membranes,  in  the 
true  skin,  and  in  the  outer  sheaths  of  the  blood-vessels.  It 
forms  sheaths  for  muscles,  nerves,  glands,  and  the  internal  organs, 
and,  penetrating  into  their  interior,  supports  and  connects  the 
finest  parts. 

Strvctwre. — To  the  naked  eye  it  appears,  when  stretched  out, 
as  a  fleecy,  white,  and  soft  mesh  work  of  fine  fibrils,  with  here  and 
there  wider  films  joining  in  it,  the  whole  tissue  being  evidently 
elastic.  The  openness  of  the  meshwork  varies  with  the  locality 
from  which  the  specimen  is  taken.  Under  the  microscope  it  is 
found  to  be  made  up  of  fine  white  fibres,  which  interlace  in  a 
most  irregular  manner,  together  with  a  variable  number  of  elastic 
fibres.  On  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  the  white  fibres  swell 
up,  and  become  gelatinous  in  appearance ;  but  as  the  elastic 
fibres  resist  the  action  of  the  acid,  they  may  still  be  seen  arranged 
in  various  directions,  sometimes  appearing  to  pass  in  a  more  or 
less  circular  or  spiral  manner  round  a  small  gelatinous  mass  of 
changed  white  fibres.  The  cells  of  the  tissue  are  not  arranged  in  a 
very  r^ilar  manner,  as  they  are  contained  in  the  spaces  (areolae) 
between  the  fibres.  They  communicate,  however,  with  one 
another  by  branched  processes,  and  also  with  the  cells  forming 
the  walls  of  the  capillary  blood-vessels  in  their  neighbourhood. 
The  fibres  are  connected  together  with  a  certain  amount  of  albu- 
minous cement  substance. 

B. — Special  Forms. — (a.)  Q^latinous  Tissue. 

Distribution. — Gelatinous  connective  tissue  forms  the  chief 
part  of  the  bodies  of  jelly-fish ;  it  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
human  embr}'o,  but  remains  in  the  adult  only  in  the  vitreous 
humour  of  the  eye.  It  may  be  best  seen  in  the  last-named 
uituation,  in  the  "  Whartonian  jelly"  of  the  umbilical  cord,  and 
iu  the  enamel  organ  of  developing  teeth. 

Structure. — It  consists  of  cells,  which  in  the  vitreous  humour 
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ure  routiijed,  and  in  the  jelly  of  the  enamel  organ  are  stellate, 
imbedded  in  a  soft  jelly-like  inter-cellular  substance  which  forma 
the  bulk  of  the  tisane,  aud 
which  contains  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  mucin.    In 
:  the    umbilical    cord,    that 

part  of  the  jelly  immedi- 
ately surrounding  the  stel- 
late cells  shows  marks  of 
obscure  fibrillation  (fig.  4$)' 
(b.)  Adenoid, this  ia  also 
J  called  retiform,  lymphoid  or 

If/mphatie  tissue. 

Dittribution. — This     va- 
riety of    tissue    makes    up 
™  „,:         ,  .1    ■  ,.     .  im.  ,^     .  tlie  stroma  of  the    spleen 

Fig.  j5.-Ti»»iie  ot  the  jelly  of  WhaMon  Inm  '^ 

MEDuintiiiirairani.   i.  nnnective  tiaaue  connu-      and  lymphatic  glands,  and 
^miil  f^SitJie  Mik™"rFnyT      ^'  ''      '•*  fouiid  also  in  the  thynaus, 
iu  the  tonsils,  in  the  folli- 
cular glandti  of  the  tongue,  in  Pcyer's  patches,  and  iu  the  solitary 
glauds  of  the  intestines,  and  in  the  nmcous  membranes  generally. 
Strvcttire. — Adenoid     or 
^-r:r:-:,;;-^j^..^__-.  rctifomi  tissue  consists  of 

-  a  very  delicate  network  of 
niinute  fibrils,  formed  origi- 
nally by  the  union  of  pro- 
cesses ot  branched  couuec- 
tive-tissue  corpuscles,  the 
nuclei  of  which,  however, 
are  visible  only  during  the 
early  periods  of  developi- 
ment  of  the  tissue  (fig.  46). 
The  nuclei  found  011  the 
fibrillar  meshwork  do  Dot 
form  an  essential  part  of  it. 
The  fibrils  are  neither  white 
fibres  nor  elastic  tissue,  as 
they  are  insoluble  in  boil- 
ing water,  although  readily 
soluble  in  hot  alkaline  solu- 
tions. The  lymphoid  cor- 
S£ii*^f^^''rai?fllw"§nSth')'™™"^"  puscles  found  in  the  inter- 
stices of  the  tissue  are 
small  round  cells,  the  protoplasm  of  which  ia  practically  occupied 
by  their  s)^erical  nucleL 


Rg.  46,-Piirt  ol  ■  fwtioo  (if  (  liinp'ist'r  Kl»nil. 
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Deyelopment  of  Fibrous  Tissues. — In  the  embryo  the 
place  of  the  fibrous  tissues  is  at  first  occupied  by  a  mass  of 
roundish  cells,  derived  from  the  "mesoblast." 

These  develop  either  into  a  network  of  branched  cells  or  into 
groups  of  fusiform  cells  (fig.  47). 

The  cells  arc  embedded  in  a  semi-fluid  albuminous  substance 
derived  either  from  the  cells  themselves  or  from  the  neighbouring 
blood-vessels ;  this  afterwards  forms  the  cement  substance.  In  it 
fibres  are  developed,  either  by  some  of  the  cells  becoming  fibrils, 
the  others  remaining  as  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  or  by  the 
fibrils  being  developed  from  the  outside  layers  of  the  protoplasm 


Fig.  47.— Portion  of  nubmucou^  tissue  of  gravid  uterus  of  sow.    a,  branched  cells,  more  or 
less  spindle-shaped  ;  6,  bundles  of  connectiYe  tissue.    (Klein.) 

of  the  cells,  which  grow  up  again  to  their  original  size  and  remain 
embedded  among  the  fibres.  The  process  gives  rise  to  fibres 
arranged  in  the  one  case  in  interlacing  networks  (areolar  tissue), 
in  the  other  in  parallel  bundles  (white  fibrous  tissue).  In  the 
mature  forms  of  purely  fibrous  tissue  not  only  the  remnants  of 
the  cell-substance,  but  even  the  nuclei,  may  disappear.  The 
embryonic  tissue,  from  which  elastic  fibres  are  developed,  is 
composed  of  fusiform  cells,  .and  a  structureless  intercellular 
substance  by  the  gradual  fibrillation  of  which  elastic  fibres  are 
formed.  The  fusiform  cells  dwindle  in  size  and  eventually  dis- 
appear so  completely  that  in  mature  elastic  tissue  hardly  a  trace 
of  them  is  to  be  found  :  meanwhile  the  elastic  fibres  steadilv 
increase  in  size. 

Another  theory  of  the  development  of  the  connective-tissue 
fibrils  supposes  that  they  arise  from  deposits  in  the  intercellular 
substance  and  not  from  the  cells  themselves ;  these  deposits,  in 
the  case  of  elastic  fibres,  appearing  first  of  all  in  the  form  of  rows 
of  granules,  which,  joining  together,  form  long  fibrils.  It  seems 
probable,  that  even  if  this  view  be  correct,  the  cells  themselves 

K.P.  E 
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hare  a  considerable  influence  in  the  production  of  the  deposits 
outside  them. 

PniLctiotts  of  Areolar  and  Fibrous  Tiasna — The  main 
function  of  connective  tisuue  lb  mechanical  rather  than  vital :  it 
fulhls  the  Hwbaidiary  but  important  use  of  supporting  and  con- 
necting the  various  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body. 

In  glands  the  trabeculte  of  connective  tissue  form  an  interstitial 
ftumcu'ork  in  which  the  parencbyma  or  secreting  gland-tissue  is 
lodged ;  in  muscles  and  nerves  the  septa  of  connective  tissue 
support  the  bundles  of  fibres  which  form  the  essentia!  part  of  the 
structure. 

fHatitic  tissue,  by  virtue  of  its  elasticity,  has  other  important 
uses  :  these,  again,  are  mechanical  rather  than  vital  Thus  the 
ligamentum  nuchs;  of  the  horse  or  ox  acts  very  much  as  an 
india-rubber  band  in  the  same  position  would ;  lieing  stretched 
when  the  head  is  lowered  for  feeding  or  other  purpoees  and  aiding' 
the  muscles  mtt^rially  afterwards  by  its  contraction,  iu  raising 
the  head  to  its  normal  position  and  keeping  it  there. 
(c.)  Adipose  Tissue. 

Distribution. — In  almost  all  regions  of  the  human  body  a 
larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  adijxise  or  fatty  tissue  is  present ; 
the  chief  eiceptioiis  being  the  subcuta- 
neous tissue  of  the  eyelids,  penis  and 
scrotum,  the  nymphre,  and  the  cavity 
of  the  cranium.  Adipose  tiuuf  is  also 
absent  from  the  substance  of  many 
organs,  as  the  lungs,  liver,  and 
others. 

Fatty  matter,  but  not  in  the  form 
of  a  distinct  tissue,  is  also  widely  pre- 
sent in  the  body,  e.g.,  in  the  liver  and 
brain,  and  in  the  blood  and  chyle. 
Fin. )».— orfinBry  fst  wiin  of  s  Adipose  tissue  is  almost  alwa^'s  found 

rat.   (Kkin.)  seated  m  areolar  tissue,  and  forms  in 

its  meshes  little  masses  of  unequal  size 
and  irregular  shape,  to  which  the  term  UihiiU*  is  commonly  applied. 
Structure. — Under  the  microscope  adipose  tissue  is  foimd  t* 
ronaist  essentially  of  little  vesicles  or  colls  which  present  dark, 
sharply-defined  edges  when  viewed  with  transmitted  light :  they 
are  about  ^-Jg  or  -j  J,]-  of  an  inch  iu  diameter,  each  consisting  of  a 
structureless  and  colourless  membrane  or  bag  formed  of  the 
remains  of  the  original  protoplasm  of  the  cell,  filled  with  fatty 
matter,  which  is  liquid  during  life,  but  in  part  solidified  after 
death  (fig.   48).      A    nucleus  is  always   present  in  some  part  or 


ADIPOSE    TISSUE. 


other  of  the  cell-protoplaam,  but  in  the  ordinary  condition  of  the 
cell  it  ia  not  eaeilj'  or  alwaj^s  visible  (fig.  49). 


Fig,  49.  -Oraap  ot 


This  membrane  and  the  nucleus  can  generally  be  brought  into 
TOW  by  sUining  the  tiasue :  it  can  be  still   more  satisfactorily 


bd.     TuddHndDoim 


nutc  flattened  rat-lubole,  m  which  ths 
irtery ;  v,  the  primitivo  voin  ;  h,  Ihe  fst- 

. .j,^     J,  j^     B.  PUaufthe 

highly  magni- 


liemonBtrated    by  extracting  the  contents  of    the  fat-cells   with 
ether,  when  the  shrunken,  shrivelled  membranes  remain  behind. 
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lime  a  polyhedral  figure 
acid    fat-«ells    appear 


By  mutual  pressure,  fiit-oells  come  to  a 
(fig.    49).      Wheu     stained    with    osm 

The  ultimate  cells  are  held  ti^ether  by  capillary'  blood-veasels 
(fig.  50) ;  while  the  little  clusters  thus  formwl  arc  grouped  into 
small  masses,  aud  held  so,  in  most  cases,  by  areolar  tissue. 

The  oily  matter  contained  in  the  cells  is  ctimposed  chiefly  of 
the  compounds  of  fatty  acids  with  glycerin,  which  are  named  ofetn, 
ntrarin,  and  palmitin. 

Developmeiit  of  Adipose  Tisaue. — Fat  cells  are  developed 
from  connective  tissue  corpuscles ;  in  the  infra-orbital  connective- 
tissue  cells  may  be  found  exhibiting  every  intermediate  gradation 
between  an  ordinary  branched 
connective-tissue  corpuscle  and 
a  mature  fatKiell.    The  procees 
of  development  is  as  follows  : 
H  few  siTiall  drops  of  oil  make 
I  their  appearance  in  the  proto- 

plasm and  by  their  confluence 
a  larger  drop  is  produced  (fig 
51);  this  gradually  increases 
in  size  at  the  expense  of  the 
original  protoplasm  of  the  cell, 
which  becomes  correspondingly 
diminished  in  quantity  till  in 
the  mature  cell  it  only  forms 
a  thin  crescentic  film,  closely 
pressed  against  the  cell-wall, 
and  with  a  undeus  imbedded 
a  its  substance  (figs.  48  and 
49 1. 

Under  certain  circumstances 
this  process  may  be  reversed 
and  fat-cells  may  be  changed 
back  into  connective-tissue 
corpuscles. 

Vessels  and  Iferves. — A  large  number  of  blood-vessels  are 
found  in  adipwe  tissue,  which  subdivide  until  each  lobule  of  fat 
contains  a  fine  mesli work  of  capillaries  ensheathing  each  individual 
fat-globule  (tifT.  50).  Althoiigh  nerve  fibres  pass  through  the 
tissue,  no  nerves  have  been  demonstrated  to  terminate  in  it 

The  Uses  of  Adipose  Tissue. — Among  the  uses  of  adipose 
tissue  these  are  the  chief  ; — 

(t.  It  serves  as  &  store  of  combustible  matter  which  may  be 


.  >i  1 , — A  lobule  of  dcrelopin^  adipose  tissi 
from  sa  eight  monUa'  tieluB,  n.  Spher.- 
al  (IT,  from  prpMDi^.  polyhediu  cetln 
with  larve  central  Ducleiu.  nmiviuided 
bf  ■  Bnei;  r?ticu]at«d  subatanco  BtAining 
uniformly  witb  hmnatoxylin,  A,  Similaj' 
i^ellB  with  upHoea  from  Hbicb  the  tat  fau 
he^D  removed  by  oil  of  do^'es.    r,  SimilAT 

cLosiiig  protoplABin  in  beii^r  prewwd  to- 
i™rf»  periphery,  d,  Nudeiw  olendolhe- 
lium  of  invf^iio^  c&pillaria.  (McC&rChy.) 
Di«irii  by  Treires. 
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re-absorbed  into  the  blood  when  occasion  requires,  and,  being 
used  up  iu  the  metabolism  of  the  tissues,  may  help  to  preserve 
the  heat  of  the  body. 

h.  That  part  of  the  fat  which  is  situate  beneath  the  skin  must, 
by  its  want  of  conducting  power,  assist  in  preventing  undue  waste 
of  the  heat  of  the  body  by  escape  from  the  surface. 

c  As  a  packing  material,  fat  serves  very  admirably  to  fill  up 
spaces,  to  form  a  soft  and  yielding  yet  elastic  material  wherewith 
to  wrap  tender  and  delicate  structures,  or  form  a  bed  with  like 


Fig.  52.— Branched  coimeetiTe-tiBrae  ootpiudeB,  developing  into  fat-cells.    (Klein. ) 

qualities  on  which  such  structures  may  lie,  not  endangered  by 
pressure.  As  examples  of  situations  in  which  fat  serves  such 
purposes  may  be  mentioned  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of 
the  feet  and  the  orbits. 

<L  In  the  long  bones  fatty  tissue,  in  the  form  known  as  yellow 
marrow,  fills  the  medullary  canal,  and  supports  the  small  blood- 
vessels which  are  distributed  from  it  to  the  inner  part  of  the 
substance  of  the  bone. 

II.  Cartilagb. 

General  Structure  of  Cartilage. — All  kinds  of  cartilage  are  com- 
posed of  cells  embedded  in  a  substance  called  the  matrix :  the 
apparent  differences  of  structure  met  with  in  the  various  kinds 
of  cartUage  are  more  due  to  differences  in  the  character  of  the 
matrix  than  of  the  cells.  Among  the  latter,  however,  there  is 
also  considerable  diversity  of  form  and  size. 

With  the  exception  of  the  articular  variety,  cartilage  is  invested 
by  a  thin  but  tough  firm  fibrous  membrane  called  the  perichonn 
drivm.  On  the  surface  of  the  articular  cartilage  of  the  foetus,  the 
perichondrium  is  represented  by  a  film  of  epithelium ;  but  this  is 
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ffradiiallj-  worn  away  up  to  the  margin  of  the  articular  Burfaces 
when  by  use  tlie  parts  begin  to  suffer  friction. 

Ner^-es  are  probably  not  supplied  to  any  variety  of  cartilage. 
Cartilage  exists  in  three  different  forms  in  the  human  body, 
viz.,  I,  Hyaline  earfilage,  2,  Yellow  elaitic-cartilage,  and  3,  Wkiu 
Jilim-earlilaffe. 

I.  Hyaline  Cartilage. 

Dittribution. — This  variety  of  cartilage  is  met  with  largely  iu 

the  human  body — investing  the  articular  ends  of  bones,  and  form 

mg  the  costal  cartil^es,  the  naaal 

cartilages,  and  those  of  the  laryni 

with  the  eseeption  of  the  epiglot 

^27jfl  ^^  ^ Sr  tiB  and  comiculalarjngiB,  aawell 

ji^i  J     ^      ^^  as    tho^e    of    the     trachea    and 

—  blanch  L 

Strvctaif — Like   other    carti 

^  ^^^    ^-         lages  it  IS  composed  of  cells  im 

^  5v  gf  bedded  m  a  matn^i      The  cells, 

which    contain    a    nucleus    with 

~  nucleoli,  are  irregular  in   shape 

>3        ^  and   geiierall\    grouped   together 

in  patches  (fig  53)     The  pati.hes 

are  of  ^arlou8  shapes  and  sizeis 

•'  and  placed  at  unequal  distances 

apart.      Thej    generall)    appear 

Fig  ■Lj— OidinsTTiijsiioerartiiHgefroiii      flittened  near  the  free  surface  of 

tTBj'liea  of  a  cbild      The  cartilure        .1  e  x  1  l     1. 

colls  are  enciosiHi  singly  or  in  pun      ^he  mass  of  cartil^e  in  which 

X  "s^^u™."'  (KSS''aid  Noble      ^^^V  *'*  placed  and  more  or  leas 

Bnuit  J  jwrpendicular  to  the  surface  iii 

the  more-deeplj  seated  portious. 

The  matnx  of  hj  aline  cartilage  has  a  dimh  granular  appear 

anco  like  that  of  ground  gla^s,  and  in  man  and  the  higher  animals 

has  no  apparent  structure      In  some  La^tlli^^e8  of  the  frog,  how 

ever,  even  when  examined  in  the  fresh  state,  it  is  seen  to  be 

mapped  out  into  polMional  blocks  or  cell  territories,  each  contain 

lug  a  cell  111  the  centre,  and  representing  what  is  generally  called 

the  capsule  of  the  cartilage  cells  (hg   54)      Hvaline  cartilage  lu 

man  has  really  the  same  structure,  nhich  can  be  denionstrat«d  by 

the  use  of  certain  reagents.     If  a  piece  of  human  hjalme  cartilage 

be  macerated  for  a  long  time  m  dilute  acid    or    m  hot  water 

35° — 45°  C.  (95° — 1 13T.),  thematrin,  which  previously  appeared 

quite  homogeneous,  is  found  to  be  resolved  into  a  uuraber  of  con- 

centrio  lamella;,  like  the  uoata  of  an  onion,  arranged  round  each 

coll  or  group  of  cells.     It  is  thus  shown  to  consist  of  nothing  but 
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t  unmber  of  large  systems  of  capsules  whicli  Lave  become  fused 
■ith  one  another. 


Hg.  J4.-Ffe«li  mrtlUge  from  tbv  Triton.    [A.  Rollett.l 

The  carities  iu  the  matrix  in  u'hJuh  the  eelU  lie  arc  connected 
tugetlier  by  a  series  of  branching  cnnitls,  very  Diuch  resembling 
tlioee  in  the  cornea :  throngh 
these  canals  fluids  may  make 
their  way  into  the  depths  of  the 

In  ttie  hyaline  cartilage  of  the 
lib^  the  cells  are  mostly  larger 
than  in  the  articular  variety  and 
tlierc  is  a  tendency  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  fibres  in  the  matrix 
(h|j;.  55).  The  costal  cartilages 
also  frequently  become  calcilied 
ill  old  age,  as  also  du  some  of 
those  of  the  larynx.  Kat-g  obiilc^ 
may  also  be  seen  in  many  carti- 
'»S««  (fig-  55)-  { 

hi  articular  cartilage  the  cells      i 
are  smaller  and  arranged  verti- 
isillj-  in  narrow  lines  like  strings      pig.  <,.-c«rt.i  «rtiin^fram  »  wiult 

iif  Iwads.  dw^ihowingthe  fatKlobulwmthe 

.  carUlngt  «ll».    ICadiat.J 

In  the  loitus,  cartilage  is  the 
material  of  which  the  bones  are 

first  constructed  ;  the  "  model  "  of  each  bone  being  laid  down,  bo 
to  apeak,  in  this  substance.  In  such  case  the  cartilage  is  termed 
Itmporary.     It  closely  resembles  the  ordinary'  hyaline  kind  ;  the 
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Mils,  however,  are  not  grouped  together  after  the  fashion  just  de- 
scribed, but  are  more  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  matrii. 
A  variety  of  temporary  hyaline  cartilage  which  has  aciircely  any 
matrix  is  found  in  the  human  subject  and  in  the  higher  animals 
generally,  in  early  fujtal  life,  when  it  constitutes  the  thorda  iloriali*. 
Nutrilion. — Hyaline  cartilage  is  reckoned  among  the  so-<»>lled 
non-vcucnlar  stnictTirea,  no  blood-vessels  being  supplied  directly  to 
its  own  substance ;  it  is  nourished  by  those  of  the  bone  beueath. 
When  hyaline  cartilage  is  in  thicker  masses,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
cartilages  of  the  ribs,  a  few  blood-vessels  traverse  its  substance. 
The  distinction,  however,  Ijetween  all  so-called  vascular  and  non- 
vatcular  parts  is  at  the  best  a  very  arti6cial  one. 
3.  Yellow  Elastio  Cartil^e. 

DUtributwn. — In  the  external  ear,  in  the  epiglottis  and  corniciila 
laiyngis,  and  in  the  Eustachian  tube. 

StrvctTiTf. — The  cells  in  this  variety  of  cartilage  are  rounded  or 
oval,  with  well-marked  nuclei  and  nucleoli  (fig.  56).  The  matrix 
in  which  they  are  seated  is 
composed  almost  entirely  of 
fine  elastic  fibres,  which  form 
an  intricate  interlacement 
about  the  cells,  and  in  their 
general  characters  are  allied  to 
the  yellow  variety  of  fibrous 
tissue :  a  small  and  variable 
quantity  of  hyaline  intercel- 
lular substance  is  also  usually 
present. 

A  variety  of  elastic  cartilage, 

sometimes    called   celiular,    is 

found  to  form  the  framework 

of  the  external  ears  of  rata. 

Pig.  s6.-Tdiow  dutic  osrtiiiee.    (Cadi-t.)      ""'f  e,  or  other  small  mammaln. 

plies,  almost  entirely  of  cells  which  are  packed  very  closely  with 
little  or  no  matrix.  When  present  the  matrix  consists  of  very  fine 
fibres  which  twine  about  the  cells  in  various  directions  and  enclcse 
them  in  a  kindof  network.    Elastic  cartilage  seldom  or  never  ossifies. 

3.  Wliite  Fibro-Cartilage. 

Diitribiition. — White  fibro-cartilt^re  is  found  to  occur : — 

1.  As  mto'-or((ct(irtj'fibro-cartilage,  e.ff.,  the  semilunar  cartilages 
of  the  knee-joint. 

2.  As  circumferential  or  mai^nal  cartilage,  as  on  the  edges  of 
the  acetabulum  and  glenoid  cavity. 

3.  As  eoimectinff  cartil^e,  e.ff.,  the  inter- vertebral  fibro-cartilages. 


..in.] 
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4.  lu  the  ikeatht  of  Uadoiu  and  Bometimea  in  their  substance, 
(n  the  latter  itituatioa  the  nodule  of  fibro-cartiluge  b  called  » 
mamoid  fibro-cartilage,  of 
ffhtch  a  specimen  may  be 
found  in  the  tendon  of  the 
tibiaiiH  posticus  in  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  mid  usually  in 
the  neighbouring  t«ndon  of 
the  peroneus  longus. 

5(r«c(«rf.—^ White  fibro- 
cartila<re  (fig.  58),  ivhicb  ia 
much  more  widely  distri- 
buted throughout  the  body 
than  the  foregoing  kind,  is 
composed,  like  it,  of  cells 
and  a  matrix ;  the  latter, 
however,  being  made  up 
tilmoet  entirely  of  fibres 
ckwely  resembling  those  of 
white  fibrous  tissue. 

In  this  kind  of  fibro-car- 
tilage  it  is  not  unusual  to 
bjid  a   great    part    of    its 
mass  composed  almost  ex 
vlusirely  of  fibres,  and  denvmg  the  name  of  cartilage  only  from 
the  fact  that  in  another   portion    continuous  Kith    it    cartil^e 
eelb    may    be    prettj    freely 
distnbiited 

By  prolonged  boilmg  carti 
Uge  }ields  a  substance  called 
thmdnn — which  gelatinizes 
on  cooling  The  cells  of  n  hite 
iibro-cartilage  are  as  a  rule 
roimded  or  somewhat  flat^ 
Uned  but  in  some  places  are 
iliatmctly  branched 

TonotioiiB  of  Cartilage 
— Cartilage  not  only  repre 
Kiita  m  the  fcetus  the  bones 
which  are  to  be  formed  [tem, 
porary  carlUage)  but  also  offers 
»  firm,  yet  more  or  less  yield- 
ing, framework  for,  certain  parts  in  the  developed  body,  possessing 
HI  the  same  time  strength  and  elasticity.     It  maintains  the  shape  of 


«  flbn>-cutili«e.    (GadiHt-J 
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tubes  as  in  the  larynx  and  trachea.  It  affords  attachment  to  muscles 
and  ligaments  ;  it  binds  bones  together,  yet  allows  a  certain  degree 
of  movement,  as  between  the  vertebrse  ;  it  forms  a  firm  framework 
and  protection,  yet  without  imdue  stiffness  or  weight,  as  in  the 
pinna,  larynx,  and  chest  walls ;  it  deepens  joint  cavities,  as  in  the 
acetabulum,  without  unduly  restricting  the  movements  of  the  bones. 
Development  of  Cartilage. — Cartilage  is  developed  out  of 
an  embryonal  tissue,  consisting  of  cells  with  a  very  small  quantity 
of  int-ercellular  substance ;  the  cells  multiply  by  fission  within  the 
cell-capsules,  while  the  capsule  of  the  parent  cell  becomes  gradu- 
ally fused  with  the  surrounding  intercellular  substance.  A  repe- 
tition of  this  process  in  the  young  cells  causes  a  rapid  growth  of 
the  cartilage  by  the  multiplication  of  its  cellular  elements  and 
corresponding  increase  in  its  matrix.  Thus  we  see  that  the  matrix 
of  cartilage  is  chiefly  derived  from  cartilage  cells. 

III.  Bone. 

Chemical  Cmnpodtion. — Bone  is  composed  of  earthy  and  animal 
matter  in  the  proportion  of  about  67  percent,  of  the  former  to  33 
per  cent,  of  the  latter.  The  earthy  matter  is  composed  chiefly  of 
calcium  j^hosjyhxite,  but  besides  there  is  a  small  quantity  (about 
II  of  the  67  per  cent.)  of  calcium  carbonate  and  calcium  fluoride, 
and  magnesium  phosphate. 

The  animal  matter  called  co//a/7en  is  resolved  into  gelatin  by  boiling. 

The  earthy  and  animal  constituents  of  bone  are  so  intimately 
blended  and  incorporated  the  one  with  the  other  that  it  is  only 
by  chemical  action,  as  for  instance  by  heat  in  one  case  and  by 
the  action  of  acids  in  another,  that  they  can  be  separated.  Their 
close  union  too  is  further  show^n  by  the  fact  that  when  by  acids 
the  earthy  matter  is  dissolved  out,  or  on  the  other  hand  when  the 
animal  part  is  burnt  out,  the  shape  of  the  bone  is  alike  preserved. 

The  proportion  between  these  two  constituents  of  bone  varies 
in  diftbrent  bones  in  the  same  individual  and  in  the  same  bone  at 
different  ages. 

Structure. — To  the  naked  eye  there  appears  two  kinds  of  struc- 
ture in  different  bones,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  bone, 
namely,  the  dense  or  compact,  and  the  spongy  or  cancellous  tissue. 

Thus,  in  making  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  long  bone,  as  the 
humerus  or  femur,  the  articular  extremities  are  found  capped  on 
their  surface  by  a  thin  shell  of  compact  bone,  while  their  interior 
is  made  up  of  the  spongy  or  cancellous  tissue.  The  shaft,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  formed  almost  entirely  of  a  thick  layer  of  the  com- 
pact bone,  and  this  surrounds  a  central  canal,  the  medttUary  cavity 
— so  called  from  its  containing  the  medulla  or  marrow. 
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111  the  flat  boaeH,  as  the  parietal  bone  or  the  scapula,  one  layer 
of  the  cancellous  structure  lies  between  two  layers  of  the  compact 
tissue,  and  in  the  abort  and  irregular  bones,  as  those  of  the  carpus 
and  tartuK,  the  cancellous  tissue  alune  fills  the  interior,  while  a 
thio  shell  of  compact  bone  forms  the  outside. 

Harrow. — There  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  marrow  —the  rtd 
aud  yellow. 

Rfd  marrow  ia  that  variety  which  occupies  the  spaces  in  the 
caocellous  tissue;  it  is  highly  vascular,  and  thus  maintains  the 
nutrition  of  the  spongy  bone,  the  interstices  of  which  it  tills.  It 
a  few  fat-cells  and  a  large  number  of  marrow-cells,  many 


IiUie,  irilh  thre*  ni 


of  which  are  undistinguishablc  From  lymphoid  corpuscles,  and  has 
For  a  basis  a  small  amount  of  fibrous  tissue.  Among  the  cells  are 
some  nucleated  cells  of  very  much  the  saoie  tint  as  coloured 
blood-corpuHcles.  There  are  also  a  few  large  cells  with  many 
Quclei,  termed  giant  ce/ls  or  myeloplarei,  which  are  derived  from 
over-growth  of  the  ordinary  mantiw-celis  (lig.  59). 

YelloiD  marrow  fills  the  medullary  cavity  of  long  bones,  and 
consists  chiefly  of  fat-cells  with  numerous  blood-vessels ;  many  of 
ito  cells  also  are  in  every  respect  similar  to  lymphoid  corpuscles. 

From  these  marrow-cells,  especially  those  of  the  red  marrow, 
ore  derived,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  large  quantities  of  red 
bkwd-corpu  scles. 

Periosteum  and  Nutrient  Blood-vessels. — The  surfaces  of 
bones,  except  the  part  covered  with  articular  cartilage,  are 
clothed  by  a  tough,  fibrous  membrane,  the  perwitevm  ;  and  it  is 
from  the  blood-vessels  which  are  distributed  in  this  membrane. 
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that  the  bones,  especially  their  more  compact  tUsue,  are  iu  great 
part  supplied  with  nourishment, — minute  branches  from  the 
periosteal  vessels  entering  the  little  foramina  od  the  surface  of 
the  bone,  and  finding  their  way  to  the  Haversian  canals,  to  be 
immediately  described.  The  long  bones  are  supplied  also  by  a 
proper  nutrient  artery  which,  entering  at  some  part  of  the  shaft 
so  as  to  reach  the  medullary  canal,  breaks  up  into  branches  for 
the  supply  of  the  marrow,  from  which  again  small  vessels  are 
distributed  to  the  interior  of  the  bone.  Other  small  blood- 
vessels pierce  the  articular  extremities  for  the  supply  of  the  can- 
cellous tissue. 

Microscopic  Structure  of  Bone. — Notwithstanding  the  differences 
of  arrangement  just  mentioned,  the  structure  of  all  bone  is  found 
under  the  microscope  to  be  essentially  the  same. 


Fig.  60.— TtHiuvH-«  Ki^tion  o(  compact  bony  tinaae  (ot  humerui).  Thp 
csDilli  are  icen,  vith  their  coiitontrir  rinVj  ;  alK  tb«  Wiuu»,  1 
ettcadiog  from  them  ncrou  (te  Ili^e:^tioa  61  the  lamellae.  The  H 
venBli^  with  d>>btlB  in  nlndinR  down  the  Kctioa.HiidtheKroret 
anait,  which  reprenenU  the  object  u  viewed  with  tmumitted  Ugli 


Examined  with  a  rather  high  power  its  substance  is  found  to 
contain  a  multitude  of  small  irregular  spaces,  approximately  fusi- 
form in  shape,  called  IticuiuF,  with  very  minute  canals  or  eanaii- 
culi,  as  they  are  termed,  leading  from  them,  and  anastomosing 
with  similar  little  prolongations  from  other  locunie  (fig.  60).  lu 
very    thin  layers  of  bone,    no  other  canab  than  ^eee  may  be 
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mble  ;  but  on  making  a  transrerse  section  of  the  compact  tissue 
as  of  a  long  bone,  e.g.,  the  humerus  or  ulna,  the  arrangement 
libowu  in  fig.  60,  can  be  seen. 

The  bone  seems  mapped  out  into  small  circular  districts,  at  or 
about  the  centre  of  eiich  of  which  is  a  hole,  around  which  is  an 
uppcarauce  as  of  concentric  layers — the  laeimw  and  canatieuli  fol- 
Wing  the  same  concentric  plan  of  distributinn  around  the  small 
hole  in  the  centre,  with 
which  indeed  they  com- 
mimiciLte. 

On  making  a  longitu- 
dinal section,  the  central 
holes  are  found  to  be 
simply  the  cut  exti-emi- 
ties  of  small  canalswhich 
run  lengthwise  through 
the  bone,  anastomosing 
with  each  other  by  late- 
ral hranehes  (fig.  61), 
sud  are  called  Havenian 
tanalt,  after  the  name 
of  the  physician,  Olopton 
Havera,  who  first  accu- 
rately described  them. 

The  HaTersian 
canalB,  the  average 
diameter   of    which    is 

■nnv  of  an  inch,  contain  Fie.  61.— LcnwitudiiuJiwtlonfroliiUie  hamaDulna. 
;*''  ,  ,  J       u  ihowinBH»™raimi»iial,  laciuue,  and  emudkuU. 

blood-vessels,     and     by  (RoUeit.j 

means  of  them  blood  is 

conveyed  to  all,  even  the  densest  parts  of  the  bone ;  the  minute 

canaliculi  and  lacimte  absorbing  nutrient  matter  from  the  Haversian 

blood-vessels  and  conveying  it  still  more  intimately  to  the  very 

substance  of  the  bone  which  they  trnvei-se. 

The  blood-vessels  enter  the  Haversian  canals  both  from  with- 
out, by  traversing  the  small  holes  which  exist  on  the  surface  of 
nil  bones  beneath  the  periosteum,  and  from  within  by  means  of 
amall  channels  which  eitend  from  the  medullar)'  cavity,  or  from 
the  cancellous  tissue.  The  arteries  and  veins  usually  occupy 
stparate  canals,  and  the  veins,  which  are  the  larger,  often  present, 
at  irregular  intervals,  aniall  pouch-like  dilatations. 

The  lacunas  are  occupied  by  branched  cells,  which  are  called 
hau-ctlU,  or  bone-corpv*clet  (fig.  6z),  which  very  closely  resemble 
the  ordinary  branched  connective-tissue  corpnscles  ;  each  of  these 
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little  maSBCB  of  protoplasm  ministering  to  tUe  uutrition  of  the 
bone  iinmediKtcly  enrroundiiig  it,  and  one  lacunar  corpuscle  com- 
mtinicatiug  with  another, 
and  with  it«  surrounding 
district,  and  with  the  blood- 
vesHcIs  of  tlie  Haversian 
t-analH,  by  means  of  the 
minute  stroams  of  fluent 
nutrient  matter  which  oc- 
cupy the  caualiculi. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the 
above  description  that  bone 
is  essentially  connective- 
tissue  impregniit«d  with 
lime  salts :  it  bears  a  very 
close  resemblance  to  what 
may  be  termed  ty])ical  con- 
nective-tissue such  as  the 
substance  of  the  cornea. 
„    ,      „  ,      . ,   ,  .  The    bone-corpiisclea   with 

Fig.  6a.    Bone  ™niii»ck9  with  their  proceaaes  M  ^ 

iftn  in  a  tiiin  iwtian  of   buDuui  bone,     their  processes,  occupymg 

^  the  lacunte  and  caiialiciili 

correspond  exactly  to  the  cornea-corpuscles  lying  in  branchedspaces. 

Lamells  of  Compact  Bone.— In 

the  shaft  of  a  long  bone  three  distinct 

sets  of  lamellte  can  be  clearly  recog- 

(i.)  6Vnfiiz;  or  fundamental  lamellie; 
which  are  most  easily  traceable  just 
beneath  the  periosteum,  and  around 
the  medullary  cavity,  forming  around 
the  latter  a  series  of  concentric  rings. 
At  a  httle  distance  from  the  medullary 
and  periosteal  surfaces  (in  the  deeper 
portions  of  the  bone)  they  are  more  or 
„  „  less  interrupted  bv 

Fig.  6i.-ThiQ  lajw  pwlpd  off  ,     \     c-        ■    ,        '  u  ■  i  ii 

fnim  ft  KirtciHHi bone.  Thia  (z.)  tiitfcial  or    Haversian    lamellie, 

^"iottheirtiJS^rtiiu"      y'^Kii     are     concentrically     arranged 
w  re  of  «iimu'ti».pvm«  bettor      afound  the    Haversian  canals   to    the 

Jin  ciT  the  obje^  wlini  helii  ,       ■       .  ■    i. .  . 

rather  rurtiier  nil  than  imiui      number   of    BIX    to    eighteen    arouud 

■""""■"■    'iC^.l        e^l.. 

{3.)  Intfrelitial  lamellte,  which 
connect  the  systems  of  Haversian  lamellte,  filling  the  spaces 
lietween  them,  and  conseipieutly  attaining  their  greatest  dove- 
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lopment    where    the    Haversian    systems    are    few,    and    vice 
vfrsd. 

The  ultimate  structure  of  the  lamellte  appears  to  be  reticular. 
If  a  thin  film  be  peeled  ofiF  the  surface  of  a  bone,  from  which  the 
earthy  matter  has  been  removed  by  acid,  and  examined  with  a 
high  power  of  the  microscope,  it  will  be  foimd  composed  of  a 
iiiielv  reticular  struc- 
ture,  formed  apparently 
of  very  slender  fibres 
decussating  obliquely, 
but  coalescing  at  the 
points  of  intersection,  as 
if  here  the  fibres  were 
fused  rather  than  woven 
together  (fig.  63). 

lu  many  places  these 
reticular  lamellae  are 
perforated  by  tapering 
fibres  called  the  Clavi- 
adi  of  Gagliardi,  or  the 
perforating  fibres  of 
Sharpey,  resembling  in 
character  the  ordinary 
white  or  rarely  the  elas- 
tic fibrous  tissue,  which 
bolt  the  neighbouring 
lamellae  together,  and 
may  be  drawn  out  when 
the  latter  are  torn 
asunder  (fig.  64).    These 

perforating  fibres  originate  from  ingrowing  processes  of  the 
periosteum,  and  in  the  adult  still  retain  their  connection 
with  it. 

Development  of  Bone. — From  the  point  of  view  of  their 
development,  all  bones  may  be  subdivided  into  two  classes. 

(a.)  Those  which  are  ossified  directly  or  from  the  firat  in  Tuem- 
fnune  or  fibrous  tissue,  e.g.,  the  bones  forming  the  vault  of  the 
skull,  parietal,  frontal,  and  a  certain  portion  of  the  occipital 
bones. 

(6.)  Those  whose  form,  previous  to  ossification,  is  laid  down  in 
hyaline  cartilage,  e.g.,  humerus,  femur. 

The  process  of  development,  pure  and  simple,  may  be  best 
studied  in  bones  which  are  not  preceded  by  cartilage,  i.e.,  viem- 
brane-formed  (e.g.,  parietal) ;  and  without  a  knowledge  of    this 


Figr.  64.— Lamellee  torn  off  from  a  decalcified  human 
parietal  bone  at  some  depth  from  the  surface. 
«,  a,  lamellae,  showing  reticular  fibres ;  6,  ?»,  darker 
part,  where  several  lamelhe  are  superposed; 
c,  perforatinK  fibres.  Apertures  through  which 
pedforating  fibres  had  jessed,  are  seen  especially 
m  the  lower  part,  a,  a,  of  the  figure.  (Ayen 
Thomson.) 
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process  (ossification  in  membrane),  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
the  much  more  complex  series  of  changes  through  which  such 
a  structure  as  the  cartilaginous  femur  of  the  foetus  passes  in  its 
transformation  into  the  bony  femur  of  the  adult  (ossification  in 
cartilage). 

Ossification  in  Membrane. — The  membrane,  afterwards 
forming  the  periosteum,  from  which  such  a  bone  as  the  parietal 
is  developed,  consists  of  two  layers — an  external  fibrous,  and  an 
internal  cellular  or  osteo-genetic. 

The  external  layer  is  made  up  of  ordinary  connective  tissue, 
being  composed  of  layers  of  fibrous  tissue  with  branched  connec- 
tive-tissue corpuscles  here  and  there  between  the  bundles  of  fibres. 
The  internal  layer  consists  of  a  network  of  fine  fibrils  with  a 
large  number  of  nucleated  cells  with  a  certain  addition  of  albu- 
minous ground  or  cement  substance  between  the  fibrous  bundles, 
some  of  which  are  oval,  others  drawn  out  into  long  branched 
processes :  it  is  more  richly  supplied  with  capillaries  than  the 
outer  layer.  The  relatively  large  number  of  its  cellular  ele- 
ments, which  vary  in  size  and  shape,  together  with  the  abund- 
ance of  its  blood-vessels,  clearly  mark  it  out  as  the  portion  of 
the  periosteum  which  is  immediately  concerned  in  the  formation 
of  bone. 

In  such  a  bone  as  the  parietal,  which  is  represented  then  when 
ossification  commences  by  the  species  of  fibrous  connective  tissue 
with  many  cells  above  indicated,  the  deposition  of  bony  matter, 
which  is  preceded  by  increased  vascularity,  takes  place  in  radiating 
spiculae,  starting  from  a  centre  of  ossification  and  shooting  out 
in  all  directions  towards  the  periphery.  These  primary  bony  spiculse 
consist  of  the  fibres  of  the  tissue  which  are  termed  osteogenetic  fibres, 
composed  of  a  soft  transparent  substance  called  osteogen,  in  which 
calcareous  granules  are  deposited.  The  fibres  are  said  to  exhibit 
in  their  precalcified  state  indications  of  a  fibrillar  structure,  and 
are  likened  to  bundles  of  white  fibrous  tissue,  to  which  they  are 
similar  in  chemical  composition,  but  from  which  they  differ  in 
being  stiffer  and  less  wavy.  The  deposited  granules  after  a  time 
become  so  nimieTOUS  as  to  fill  up  the  substance  of  the  fibres  and 
bony  spiculjB  result.  Calcareous  granules  are  deposited  also  in  the 
interfibrillar  matrix.  By  the  junction  of  the  osteogenetic  fibres 
and  their  resulting  bony  spiculae  a  meshwork  of  bone  is  formed. 
The  osteogenetic  fibres,  which  become  indistinct  as  calcification 
proceeds,  are  believed  to  persist  in  the  lamellee  of  adult  bone. 
The  osteoblasts,  being  in  part  retained  within  the  bone  trabeculae 
thus  produced,  form  bone  corpuscles.  On  the  bony  trabeculae 
first  formed,  layers  of  osteoblastic  cells  from  the  osteo-genetic 
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layer  of  the  periotteimk  are  developed  aide    by  nide,  lining  the 
irregiilnr  spaces  lihe  uu  epithelium  (tig.   65,  h).      Lime-salts  are 
depii»ited  iii  the    ciruiimferentinl    part  i>f    enuli    osteoblast,  aud 
thuH  »  ring  of  osteoblasts  gives  rise  to  a  ring  of  bone  with  the 
remaining    unciilcilied     portions    of     the    osteoblastij    imbcddetl 
in  it  as  bone  corpuscles,  aa    in    the    first  fomiatiou ;  then    the 
centmj  jiortion  of  the  bony  plat«  becomes  lianler  and  less  can- 
cellous.    At  the  same  time,  the  plate  increaws  at  the  periphery 
not  only  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  bony  spicniee, 
but    also     by    deposits 
ukiog    place  from    the 
•wteogenetic  layer  of  the 
periosteinn. 

The  primitive  spongy 
lione  is  formed,  and  6 
its  irregular  branching 
xpuceH  are  occupied  by 
lirocesses  from  the  osteo- 
genetic  layer  of  the  peri- 
<Hteimi  consisting  of  nii- 
niemus  blood-vessels  and 
oeteoblasta.     I'ortions  of 

.1  -  -.'  with  Uiec?iiH  or  tbe  i& 

this     pnmltive     spongj-  bl«ta;  t,  the  latlm  it  _  .     

lione    are     re-abaorbed.  pu«i«.  Highly magnised.   (Oegfnbuui.i 

The      osteoblasts      are 

iiiTHnged  in  concentric  successive  layers  and  give  rise  to  con- 
centric Haversian  lamella  of  lione  nliitat  the  irregular  space 
i[i  the  centre  is  reduced  to  a  well-formed  Haversian  canal, 
containing  the  usual  blood-vessels,  the  portions  of  the  primitive 
upongy  iKine  between  the  Haversian  systems  remaining  aa  tntff- 
•titia/  or  ground-laraellK  (p.  6a).  The  bulk  of  the  primitive 
upongy  bone  is  thus  gradually  converted  into  compact  bony-tissue 
of  Havenian  systems.  Those  portions  of  the  ingrowths  from  the 
deeper  layer  of  the  periosteum  which  are  not  converted  into  lione 
remain  in  the  spaces  of  the  cancellous  tissue  as  the  red  marrow. 

Ossifloation  in  Cartilage.— I' nder  this  heading,  taking  the 
femur  an  a  typical  example,  we  may  consider  the  process  by  which 
the  solid  cartilagimtus  rod  which  represents  the  Ixine  in  the  foetus, 
is  converted  into  the  hollow  cylinder  of  compact  bone  with  ex- 
(landed  ends  formed  of  cancellous  tissue  of  which  the  adult  femur 
is  made  up.  We  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  this  foetal  earti- 
Uginoiis  femur  is  many  times  smaller  than  the  medullary  cavity 
even  of  the  shaft  of  the  mature  bone,  and,  therefore,  that  not  a 


I'ig.  6<i.— OxbublutK  froi 
haman  embrTO,  lhiTt««ii  nu 
Willi  the  cell"  of  the  l«cun 
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trace  oi  the  original  cartilage  cau  be  present  in  the  femur  of  the 
adult       Its  purpose  is  indeed  purelj  temporary ;  aud,  after  its 
calcification,  it  is  gradually 
__.^^  _._.  and    entirely  absorbed    as 

-;    ;;"'.'."  E  r    -.    -,  V  ':    ^  "^  will  be  presently  explained. 

v"-  -        ■__---"-  r-_=V  ■-.-'  The    cartilaginous     rod 

.: ,  ■     ^-~/  ".  t  ^ '_    _    /  ■  /  which    forms     the      foetal 

■Ir.'  |?v"  .     .-=  "-  -  '[  ^    :-  ■"        femur    h    sheathed    iu    a 

'|v'=J  ^      I        -     ;     y''-    "--- -    s.  membrane  termed  the  pm- 

"^  .;=;   J  .    ;i  "  -i    :':     =,  cAonrfn'uni,     which     80   far 

■~!^  '^■'  1-.  '  %\  !■  z  '-  'i-''l'  resembles  the  perioetemn 
■-'■■"=" '-!     '-'  ■    >=■    ■=         '-      ■■  '  described     above,     aa     to 

consist  of  two  layers,  in 
the  deeper  one  of  which 
spheroidal  cells  predominate 
and  blood-Tessels  abound, 
while  the  outer  layer  con- 
sists mainly  of  fusiform 
cells  which  are  in  the  ma- 
ture tissue  firadually  trans- 
formed iut«  fibres.  Thus, 
the  difiereuces  between  the 
foetal  perichondrium  and 
the  periosteum  of  the  adult 
are  such  as  usually  exist 
between  the  embryonic  and 
mature  forms  of  counectire- 

Betweeu  the  hyaline  car- 
tilage of  which  the  fmtal 
femur  consists-and  the  bony 
tissue  forming  the  adult 
femur,  there  are  tiro  chief 
intmneiliaie  stages — viz.  ( i ) 
of  oaloifled  cartilage,  and 
(s)  of  embryonia  spongT' 

Fig.  ».-o«iirii>g  ™rtii8^  »i»-w  i»P»  of     ^°°®-       "^""^    materials, 

biood-vewei..  which  Successively  occupy 

the    place    of    the     foDtuI 

cartilage,  are  in  succession  entirely  absorbed,  and  their  place  is 

taken  by  tnie  bone. 

The  process  by  which  the  cartilaginous  is  transformed  into  the 
bonv  femur  may  however  l>e  divided  for  the  sake  of  clearness 
into  the  following  j>i>  »/i./f»  :— 
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Stage  1. — Taaoulariaation  of  the  Cartilage. — ProcesHeB 
from  the  oateogenetic  or  cellular  layer  of  the  perichoudriuni 
containing  biood-veaaels  grow  into  the  aubatanee  of  the  cartilage 
much  as  ivy  iusiiiuatea  itself  into  the  cracka  and  crevices  of  « 
wall.  This  begins  at  the  "centres  of  oMsificatioii,"  from  which 
the  blood-vessels  spread  chiefly  up  and  down  the  shaft,  Ac.  Thus 
the  substance  of  the  cartilage,  which 
previously   contained  no  vessels,  is  ^    = 

traversed  by  a  number  of  branched  %,  ^  s  ^  ^  -^S* 
anastomosing  channels  formed  by  S  ^  •".  S.g  J.%=  J5 
the  enlai^uient  and  coalescence  of  g  ^  s  ^S  =^=  §• 
the  spaces  in  which  the  cartilage-  "-  ^  ^  ^  ?  g  5 
cells  lie,  and  containing  loops  of 
blood- vessels  (tig.  66)  and  epheroidal- 
ralla  which  will  become  osteoblasts. 

Stage  z.  —  Caloifloation  of 
Caitilagmoiia  MatitE.  —  Lime 
Halts  are  next  deposited  in  the  form 
of  fine  granules  in  thehjalincmatnv 
iif  the  eart.ilage,  not  yet  \ascularised 
and  tbis  gradually  becomes  trans 
Formed  into  a  number  of  cvlcified 
trabecidffi  (fig.  68,  5)  enclosmg 
alveolar  spaces,  which  are  the  prt 
maryartotip,  and  which  contam  carti- 
lage cells.  By  the  absorption  of  some 
of  the  trabecule  larger  spaces  are 
developed,  which  contain  cartilage- 
cells  for  a  very  short  time  only,  their 
places  being  taken  by  the  so-called 
iisteogenetic  layer  of  the  perichon- 
drimu  (before  referred  to  in  Stage  1 ) 
"fhich  constitutes  the  primary  mar- 
row. The  cartilage-eel  la,  gradually 
niUi^ng,  become  more  transparent 
uid     finally     undergo     disintegra- 


^.  67.— Ixiiilrihidinalserlionof  omi- 
tfiag  cartilB^e  (rem  the  humenii 
of  Hroctsl  Btaeep.  OilciHfd  Unb«- 
(Tiilip  lie  tem  riUndJiiK  b^»e«D 
the  FoLumud  of  i/4rtLliLpre  veliri, 
c,  cutUage  rx\U.     '  1 10. 

iatatpej'.) 


Stage  3. — Subatitution  of  Embryonio  Spongy  Bone  for 
Cartil^e. — The  cells  of  the  primary  marrow  arrange  themselves 
<u  a  continuous  layer  like  epithelium  on  the  calcihed  trabecula; 
«ad  deposit  a  layer  of  bone,  and  eusheath  them :  the  c:kleified 
irabeculie,  encased  in  their  sheaths  of  young  bone,  become  gradu- 
ally absorbed,  so  that  finally  we  have  trabeciilffi  composed  entirely 
'if  spoDgy    bone,  all    trace    of    the    original    calcitied    cartilage 
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having  disHppeared.  It  in  probable  that  the  lat^e  multiniicleawd 
giant-cellB  termed  oHfod/uiU  by  Kolliker,  which  are  derived 
from  the  osteoblaeU  l>y  the  miilti plication  of  their  nuclei,  are 
the  agents  by  which  the  absorption  of  calcified  cartilage,  and 
siibsef|neiitly  of  embryonic  spongy  bone,  is  carried  on  (tig.  69,  *;). 


Fir.^e.— JYiwavnieiwcti™  oTh  portion  gfu  mctiiciiipal  bone  of  a  total,  iihowii^— I.  llbniiiii 
tajPT  of  perioWeuni;  i,  oeteotrenetle  lafrr  of  ditto;  j,  perioM*al  bom;  j,  imlil«|re 
witli  matru  ^^raduaily  becomLpg  calomcd.  tu  at  ^,  with  cell«  in  pnmAiy  amlip; 
b#Tond  s  the  cfllcjfied  matJrik  1b  hang  entirely  roplated  by  imongy  boDe.  x  iw. 
(V.  D.  HiuiiB.) 

At  any  rat«,  they  are  almost  always  found  wherever  absorption 
is  in  prepress. 

StngfH  2  and  3  are  precisely  similar  to  what  goes  on  in  the 
growing  aluift  of  a  bone  which  is  increasing  in  length  by  the 
advanct!  of  the  proi-es»  of  ossification  into  the  intonnediari- 
cartilage  between  the  diaphysis  and  opiphysia.  In  this  case  tlie 
oartilagexells  becnnio  tlattencd  and,  multiplying  by  division,  srv 
grouped  itito  regular  colunnis  at    right  angles    to  the  plnne  nf 
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mlcifiottion,  while  the  process  of  citloilicatiuu  exteiidii  into  the 
hvHlinc  niAtriz  between  them  (figs.  67  and  68). 

titage  4. — Substitution  of  Periosteal  Bone  for  the 
Frimiiry  Embironic  Spongy  Bone. — The  embryonic  sponf^y 
liwie,  formed  as  above  described,  is  simply  a.  temporary  tisswe 
omipying  the  place  of  the  fa-tal  rod  of  cartilage,  once  represent- 
iniithe  femnr;  and  the  stujtea  1,  2,  tind  3  show  the  ancccBsivc 
ehsnges  which  occur  at  thf  centre  of  the  shitft.  Periosteal  bone  is 
jtt  the  name  time  deposited  in  ancccsaive  layera  beneath  the  peri- 


.^^l 


>%.  In,  -A  nnaU  isulated  mua  of  lone  next  Ine  periuxtcuiu  uf  tbe  lower  Uv  uf  huniiui 

Uw  Mt  Bcting  hne  probably  like  an  OAteoclAitt.    Above  r.  the  usleoblaHti  are  »««□  to 
becoDiABumuuded  brB^<>v«ou4niatria!,    {Klein  mid  Koble  Hm^thrj 

iKttum,  !«.,  at  the  drcumfrreiKe  of  the  Bhaft,  exactly  as  described 
in  the  section  on  ossification  in  membrane,  and  thus  a  caaing  of 
periosteal  bone  is  formed  around  the  cmbiyonic  endochondral 
npungy  bone :  this  casing  is  thickeat  at  the  centre,  where  it  is  first 
funned,  and  thiua  out  towards  each  end  of  the  shaft.  The 
t'mhrj-oiiic  apongy  bone  in  alworbed,  its  trabeciilie  becoming 
{.iwliially  thinned  and  its  meslies  enlai^iig,  and  Anally  coalescing 
into  one  great  cavity — the  mednllary  cavity  of  the  shaft. 

Siaijf  5. — Absorption  of  the  Inner  Itayers  of  the  Perios- 
teal Bone.  — ^The  absorption  of  the  endochondmi  spongy  bone  is 
Hotr  complete,  and  the  mednllary  cavity  is  bounded  by  periosteal 
lioue  :  the  inner  layers  of  this  periosteal  bone  are  next  al)Borbed, 
and  the  medullary  cavity  is  thereby  enlarged,  while  the  depoai- 
lion  of  bone  beneath  the  perioatcnm  continues  as  before.  The 
lirgt-tormed  periosteal  bone  is  spongy  in  character. 
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Stage  6. — Formation  of  Compact  Bone. — The  tranaforma^ 
tion  of  sponfry  periosteal  lx»ue  into  compact  bone  ia  effected  iu  a 
manner  exactly  tiiinilar  to  that  which  has  been  described  in  con- 


t. 

Fig.  70.— TranHverncicrlUm  through  ibe  tibia  of  a  foetal  kitten,  jfomi-diairnimmatic, 

P.   Periotteum.     O.  ontaigsiwljc  layer  gf  the  peric»t«um  »hovi-ine  Ihe  o* 

arnnged  nd«  b^  aidp.  repr«4eQt4.>d  ah  pear-tthap^  black  dotH  on  the  nufuv  of  the 
iwnly-ronneu  bone.    B.  the  perioateal  bone  deposited  in  sureairire  layers  beneath  the 

Eiaateum  and  envheathing  E.  the  ppungy  endothoDdral  lH>ne ;  rcpreaenCed  aa  moiv 
ply  Bbaded.  Within  the  tntbeculie  of  endoehondml  «pun^  bone  aie  aeen  the 
remainaol  the  mleiHed  cartilage  trsbeeulw  repre-ented  at.  dark  "my  lines.  C,  the 
medulla,  vitb  V,  V.  veia«.  In  the  lovet  half  of  the  Ui^re  the  endochondral  apoogy 
bone  ba«  been  completely  abeorbed.    (Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 

nectiou  with  ossification  in  membrane  (p.  65).  The  irregularitiea 
in  the  walls  of  the  areolae  in  the  spongy  bone  are  absorbed,  while 
the  osteoblasts  which  line  them  are  developed  in  concentric  layers, 
each  layer  in  turn  becoming  ossified  till  the  comparatively  large 
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space  in  the  centre  is  reduced  to  a,  well-formed  Havergian  caual 
(fig.  71).  When  once  formed,  bony  tisaae  grows  to  some  extent 
ioWratitially,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  kcuute  are 
nther  further  apart  in  fully-formed  than  in  young  bone. 

From  the  forgoing  descriptioii  of  the  developnient  of  bime,  it 
will  be  aeen  that  the  common  terms  otufication  in  eartiltuje  and 
oftijioifioa  in  mrmbram 
are  apt  to  mislead,  since 
the)  seem  to  imply  two 
processes    radically  dis  / 

tmct  The  process  of 
'isaifii  ition  however,  is 
in  ill  casex  one  and  the 
same  all  true  bony 
tissue  lienig  formed  from 
membrane  (penchon 
dniim  or  periosteum) , 
but  ID  the  de\elopment 
of  such  a  bone  as  the 
femur,  which  raaj  be 
taken  as  the  type  of 
so-called  ossificatiou  m 
cartilage,  lime  salts  aie 
hrat  of  all  deposited  m 
the  cartilage ,  this  cal 
iified  cartilage,  however, 
IS  gradiiall}  and  entirely 
re*bBorbed,  being  ulti 
taateh  replaced  b)  bone      ^  ^,  _Tr,™v™  «et,™  o(  f.n.,.r  of.  b«™ 

fnmied  from  the    penoa  embpyo  about  «leren  woek-H  old     a  rudhnentary 

..11  .1  J    1^  H»vnrei«n  nnal  in  cnna  BMtion     (    in  lungi- 

leum,   till   in   the   adult  tudui.1  Mction    r  onteoWs-*.   d  newlj  fonaea 

Btnictiire    nothing    but  S^t^a^z-'llll.un*  wfrt'cCr  «i'i»%"t'c^ 

tme  bone  le  left    Thus,  "n"  »»'>«i "  "o  u"i«t>i»t    iFrey  1 

tn  the  process  of  "  ossi 

hcatioii  m  cartilage,  calcification  of  tlie  t^rtilaginoiis  matrix 
precedes  the  real  formation  of  bone  We  must,  therefore,  clearly 
di»tiu/nish  between  calct/kaUoa  and  omiifatwn  The  former  is 
simph  the  itihltration  of  an  animal  tissue  with  lime  salts,  and 
w,  therefore,  a  chiinge  of  chemical  composition  rather  than  of 
Btnicture ,  while  ossihcation  is  the  formation  of  true  bono — a 
tmiie  more  complex  and  more  highly  organised  than  that  from 
"hich  It  IS  denved 

Centres    of   Oasifloation  — In    all    bones    osuitication    com- 
mences at  one  or  more  points,  termed  centres  0}  oMifieatton      The 
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long  bones,  e.g.,  femur,  humerus,  &c.,  have  at  least  three  such 
points—  one  for  the  ossification  of  the  shaft  or  diaphyms,  and  one 
for  each  articular  extremity  or  epiphysis.  Besides  these  three 
primary  centres  which  are  always  present  in  long  bones,  various 
secondary  centres  may  bo  superadded  for  the  ossification  of 
different  processes. 

Growth  of  Bone. — Bones  increase  in  length  by  the  advance 
of  the  process  of  ossification  into  the  cartilage  intermediate 
between  the  diaphysis  and  epiphysis.  The  increase  in  length 
indeed  is  due  entirely  to  growth  at  the  two  ends  of  the  shaft. 
This  is  proved  by  inserting  two  pins  into  the  shaft  of  a  growing 
bone :  after  some  time  their  distance  apart  will  be  found  to  be 
unaltered  though  the  bone  has  gradually  increased  in  length,  the 
growth  having  taken  place  beyond  and  not  between  them.  If 
now  one  pin  be  placed  in  the  shaft,  and  the  other  in  the  epiphysis 
of  a  growing  bone,  their  distance  apart  \vill  increase  as  the  bone 
grows  in  length. 

Thus  it  is  that  if  the  epiphyses  with  the  intermediate  cartilage 
be  removed  from  a  young  bone,  growth  in  length  is  no  longer 
possible ;  while  the  natural  termination  of  growth  of  a  bone  in 
length  takes  place  when  the  epiphyses  become  united  in  bony 
continuity  with  the  shaft. 

Increase  in  thickness  in  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone  occura  by  the 
deposition  of  successive  layei^s  beneath  the  periosteum. 

If  a  thin  metal  plate  be  inserted  beneath  the  periosteum  of  a 
growing  bone  it  will  soon  be  covered  by  osseous  deposit,  but  if  it 
be  put  between  the  fibn)us  and  osteogenetic  layers  it  will  never 
become  enveloped  in  bone,  for  all  the  bone  is  formed  beneath  the 
latter. 

Other  varieties  of  connective  tissue  may  become  ossified,  e.g.y 
the  tendons  in  some  birds. 

Functions  of  Bones. — Bones  form  the  framework  of  the 
body  ;  for  this  they  are  fitted  by  their  hardness  and  solidity 
together  with  their  comparative  lightness ;  they  serve  both  to 
protect  internal  organs  in  the  trunk  and  skull,  and  as  levers 
worked  by  muscles  in  the  limbs ;  notwithstanding  their  hardness 
they  possess  a  considerable  degree  of  elasticity,  which  often  saves 
them  from  fracture. 

The  material  of  which  the  chief  portion  of  the  teeth  is  made 
up,  called  Dentine,  is  frequently  classed  with  bone  and  as  one  of 
the  connective  tissues.  The  other  constituents  of  the  teeth  also 
resemble  bone  in  structure  to  a  considerable  degree.  It  will  be  as 
well  therefore  to  give  in  this  place  some  account  of  the  teeth. 


'^ 


VAHIETIES    OF    TEETH. 


During  the  course  or  hia  life,  luaii,  in  coiuuioii  with  most  other 
auninuils,  is  provided  with  two  sets  of  teeth,  the  first  set,  called 
the  (napurary  or  milk-tntk,  inukes  its  appenrMice  in  iiifniiey 
uid  is  ill  the  course  of 

a  few   yeare  shed  and  ^ 

replaced  by  the  second  L  \  R) 

or /*rm,.-(m(  set.  ].'/  * 

The  tempOTSry  or 
milk  teeth  have  only 
a  very  limited  term  of 
existence. 

Tlicy  are  ten  in  niiiii- 
ber  in  each  jaw,  namely, 
ou  either  aide  from  the 
middle  line  two  incisorg, 
oue  caninf.  and  two  de- 
ciduous molart,  and  are 
npluccd  by  ten  perma- 
nent teetli.     The  nuui- 

l«r  of  )iennanent  teeth       pig.  ji.-Normil  wpU-ftmn«l  Ja-™,  tmm  wbicli  the 

in  each  jaw  in,  however,  „  "rap''i^th^'<i™<!p'iS^C^ ™t^h  " 

increased  to  sixteen  by  Oieir  nrpt- in  the  jaw..   (Tom«.i 

ihe development  of  three 

molars  on  each  aide  of  the  jaw,  wliicli  are  called  the  permanent 

or  tnie  molara. 

The  following  formula  shows,  at  a  glance,  the  coni]Minitivc 
arraugement  and  niimberof  the  temporary  and  permanent  teeth  : — 

Temporary  TeetiL 

MiDDLK  Link  up  J/w. 


Fermaaeiit  Teeth. 
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From  this  formula  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two  bicuspid  or  pre- 
molar teeth  in  the  adult  are  the  successors  of  the  two  deciduouB 
molars  in  the  child.  They  differ  from  them,  however,  in  some 
respects,  the  temporary  molars  having  a  stronger  likeness  to  the 
pei^ianent  than  to  their  immediate  descendants  the  so-called 
bicuspids,  besides  occupying  more  space  in  the  jaws. 

The  temporary  incisors  and  canines  differ  from  their  successors 
but  little  except  in  their  smaller  size  and  the  abrupt  manner  in 
which  their  enamel  terminates  at  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  forming 
a  ridge  or  thick  edge.  Their  colour  is  more  of  a  bluish-white  than 
of  a  yellowish  shade. 

The  following  tables  show  the  avenige  times  of  eruption  of  the 
Temporary  and  Permanent  teeth.  In  both  cases  the  eruption  of 
any  given  tooth  of  the  lower  precedes,  as  a  rule,  that  of  the 
corresponding  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw. 


Temporary   or   Milk   Teeth. 

The  figuiv»s  indicate  in  months  the  age  at  which  each  tooth  appears. 


INCISORS. 


DECIDUOUS 

FIRST 
.    MOLARS. 


12 


CANINES. 


I8 


DKCIDUOU8 
SECOND 
MOLARS. 


24 


Permanent  Teeth. 

The  age  at  which  each  tooth  is  cut  is  indicated  in  this  table  in  years. 


FIRST 
MOLARS. 


INCISORS. 


CRNTRAL8.   LATF.RALS. 


BICUSPIDS  OR  PRE- 
MOLARS. 
FIRST.  SECOND. 


CANINES. 


8 


10 


II 


SECOND 
MOLARS. 


12 


THIRD 

MOLARS   OBj 

WISDOMS. 


17  to  25 


The  times  of  eruption  given  in  the  above  tables  are  only 
approximate  :  the  limits  of  variation  being  tolerably  wide.  Some 
children  may  cut  their  first  teeth  before  the  age  of  six  months,  and 
others  not  till  nearly  the  twelfth  month.  -  In  nearly  all  cases  the 
two  central  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  are  cut  first,  these  being 
succeeded  after  a  short  interval  by  the  four  incisors  of  the  upper 
jaw  ;  next  follow  the  lateral  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  so  on  as 
indicated  in  the  table  till  the  completion  of  the  milk  dentition  at 
about  the  age  of  two  years.  Certain  diseases  affecting  the  bony 
skeleton,  e.g.,  Rickets,  retard  the  eruptive  period  considerably. 
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The  milk-teeth  usually  come  through  in  l|?atche8^  each  period  of 
eraptioD  being  succeeded  by  one  of  quiescence  lasting  sometimes 
sevenil  months.  The  milk-teeth  should  be  in  use  from  the  age  of 
t^o  up  to  within  a  few  months  of  the  time  for  their  successors  to 
appear.  Their  retention  serves  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
necessary  space  sufficient  for  the  succeeding  permanent  teeth  to 
occupy. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  it  is  a  molar  w^hich  is  the  first 
tooth  to  be  cut  in  the  permanent  dentition,  not  an  incisor  as  in 
the  case  of  the  temporary  set,  and  also  that  it  appears  behind  the 
last  deciduous  molar  on  each  side. 

The  third  molars,  often  called  Wisdovis,  are  sometimes  unerupted 
through  life  from  want  of  sufficient  jaw  space  and  the  presence  of 
the  other  teeth  :  and  in  highly  civilized  races  there  are  evidences 
to  show  that  they  are  in  process  of  suppression  from  the  dental 
series ;  cases  of  whole  families  in  which  their  absence  is  a  charac- 
teristic feature  being  occasionally  met  with. 

When  the  teeth  are  fully  erupted  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
upper  incisors  and  canines  project  obliquely  over  the  lower  front 
teeth  and  the  external  cusps  of  the  upper  bicuspids  and  molars  lie 
outside  those  of  the  corresponding  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw.  This 
arrangement  allows  to  some  extent  of  a  scissor-like  action  in 
dividing  and  biting  food  in  the  case  of  incisors ;  and  a  grinding 
motion  in  that  of  the  bicuspids  and  molars  when  the  side  to  side 
movements  of  the  lower  jaw  bring  the  external  cusps  of  the  lower 
teeth  into  direct  articulation  with  those  of  the  upper,  and  then 
cause  them  to  glide  down  the  inclined  surfaces  of  the  external 
and  up  the  internal  cusps  of  these  same  upper  teeth  during  the 
act  of  mastication. 

The  work  of  the  canine  teeth  in  man  is  similar  to  that  of  his 
incisors.  Besides  being  a  firmly  implanted  tooth  and  one  of 
stronger  substance  than  the  others,  the  canine  tooth  is  important 
in  preserving  the  shape  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  by  its 
Bhape,  whether  pointed  or  blunt,  long  or  short,  becomes  a  character 
tooth  of  the  dentition  as  a  whole  in  both  males  and  females. 

Another  feature  in  the  fully  developed  and  properly  articulated 
set  of  teeth  is  that  no  two  teeth  oppose  each  other  only,  but  that 
each  tooth  antagonises  with  two,  except  the  upper  Wisdom,  usually 
a  small  tooth.  This  is  the  result  of  the  greater  width  of  the  upper 
incisors,  which  so  arranges  the  "  bite  "  of  the  other  teeth  that  the 
lower  canine  closes  in  front  of  the  upper  one. 

Should  a  tooth  be  lost,  therefore,  it  does  not  follow  that  its 
former  opponent  remaining  in  the  mouth  is  rendered  useless  and 
thereby  liable  to  be  removed  from  the  jaw  by  a  gradual  process 
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of  extnisioi)  conuuunly  aecu  in  teeth  that  have  no  work  to  ]>erform 
liv  reHMMi)  of  nbHeiiL'e  of  anta^oniBts. 

It  ia  worthy  of  note  that  from  the  age  of  four  years  to  the 
tiheddiii^  of  the  tirat  inilk-tnoth  the  child  lias  no  fewer  thaii  fortj- 
t'iyht  tectli,  twenty  uiilk-tcetii  and  twenty-eight  calcified  germs  of 
jicrmaneiit  teuth  (all  iu  fact  except  the  four  wisdom  teetii,  wliith 
show  no  signs  <if  development  until  the  third  year). 

Structure  of  a  Tooth, 
A  tooth  is  generally  <leHi;ribe(l  an  possessing  a  erotpn,  nrclr,  and 

The  eintru  is  the  ]>urtiou  which  projects  beyond  the  level  of  the 
)(iiui.     The  ttftt  is  that  c'OMstricteil  portion  just  below  the  crown 


B.  'nWi«»e'M<MoDr  TheUtWnindicaUthesUHuinA. 

which  is  enibraeed  liy  the  free  edges  of  the  gnm,  aud  the  root 
iiiclndes  all  below  thi& 

ihi  making  longitudinal  and  transverse  sections  through  itK 
centre  (figs.  73,  a,  b),  a  tooth  is  found  to  be  principally  conipoeed 
of  H  hard  material,  flentine  or  ivory,  which  is  hollowed  out  into  a 
central  cavity  which  resembles  in  general  shape  the  outline  of  the 
tooth,  and  is  called  the  }ndp  cavity  from  it«  containing  the  verj- 
vascular  and  sensitive  pulp. 

The  timtk  pu/p  is  composed  of  fibrous  comiective-tissuc,  blood- 
vessels, nerves,  and  large  numbers  of  cells  of  \-arying  shapes,  ajt., 
fusiform,  stellate,  and  ou  the  surface  iu  close  connection  with  tbe 
dentine  a  specialised  layer  of  cells  called  odrmloblofU,  which  are 
elongated   colunmar-looking    cells    with    a   large  nucleus  at  the 
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Upering  ends  or  those  farthest  from  the  iltntine  (the  layer  is 
wmetinies  mentioned  aa  the  memhmrta  ebori*,  from  the  tenacity 
vith  which  it  clings  to  the  dentine) ;  all  are  cmliedded  in  a 
mucoid  gelatinous  matrix. 

The  blood-veasels  and  nerves  enter  the  pulp  through  a  small 
opening-  at  tlie  apical  extremity  of  each  root.  The  e.\act  termina- 
tions of  the  nervcB  are  not  definitely  known.  They  have  never 
been  observed  to  enter  the  dentinal  tubes,  but  thi-y  are  prolBibly 


Fig.  74.— PKmalar  tooth  of  mt  i«  aUn. 

wiuiected  with  the  fibrils  in  those  tiilien  through  the  interventiou 
of  the  odontoblasts  and  deejiwr  layer  of  cells.  No  lymphatics 
have  Ijeen  traced  to  the  pulp. 

A  layer  of  verj-  hard  ealcareoiia  matter,  the  fnantel,  cai>8  that 
p*rt  of  the  dentine  which  projects  beyond  the  level  of  the  gum  ; 
vhile  sheathing  the  portion  of  dentine  which  is  beneath  the  level 
of  the  gum,  is  a  layer  of  true  bone,  called  the  rrmeHt  ttt  ri-ustn  2^lro»t. 

At  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  where  the  enamel  and  cement  come 
into  contact,  each  is  reduced  to  an  exceedingly  thin  laver.  The 
rement  overlapping  the  enamel  and  lieing  prolonfred  over  it  on 
the  Hurface  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth  is  a  thin  membrane  called 
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Samnylh'g  membrane,  or  the  cuticU  of  the  tooth.  The  covering 
of  eoamet  becomes  thicker  towards  the  crown,  and  the  cement 
towards  the  lower  end  or  apex  of  the  root. 

I. — 'Dentine  or  Ivory. 

Chemical  compotition. — Dentine  closely  reBembles  bone  in 
chemical  couipoeitiou.  It  contaiiiK,  however,  rather  less  animal 
matter ;  the  proportion  in  a  hundred  parts  being  about  twenty- 
eight  animal  to  seventy-two  of  mrtky.  The  former,  like  the 
animal  matter  of  bone,  mav  be  resolved  inhi  gelatin  by  boiling. 
It  also  contains  a  trace  of  fat.  The  earthy  matter  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  cateium  phosp/uxte,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  carbonalf, 
and  traces  of  calcium  fluoriile  and  ma^ntmwn  pboiphate. 

Structure. — T'nder  the  microecope  dentine  is  seen  to  be  finely 


Fig.  i«.— S«1iooaf  apanion  of  (he  dentine  and  cemmC  trom  the  middle  ot  the : 
'-'-■■ —  •--"■.    a,  Sental  luboli  ramifyine  and  tiTminating,  wme  <■'  ■■—  •- 
i*,tiu.rt  f.  ■hkhoomfwhMnsemble  bone  lacuniB ; 
wly  set  canaliculi.    (,  outer  iarcrof 


y, canaliculi.    X  jso.    {Kulliker.. 

channelled  by  a  multitude  of  delicate  tubes,  which,  by  their  inner 
ends  communicate  with  the  pulp^^avity,  and  by  their  out«r  ex- 
tremities come  into  contact  with  the  mider  part  of  the  enamel  and 
cement,  and  sometimes  even  penetrate  them  for  a  greater  or  less 
distance  {figs.  75,  77).  The  matrix  in  which  these  tubes  lie  is 
composed  of  "  a  roticuJnm  of  fine  fibres  i)f  connective  tissue  modi- 
fied bv  calcification,  and  where  that  process  is  complete,  entirely 
hidden  by  the  densely  deposited  lime  salts  "  (Mummery). 

In  their  course  from  the  pnlp-cavity  to  the  surface  the  minute 
tulies  form  gentle  and  nearly  parallel  cunes  and  divide  and  sub- 
divide dichotomously,  but  without  much  lessening  of  their  calibre 
until  they  are  approaching  their  peripheral  termination. 

From  their  Bi<ieB  proceed  other  exceedingly  minute  secondan- 
canats,  which  extend  into  the  dentine  between  the  tubnlett  and 
anastomose  with  each  other.     The  tubules  of  the  dentine,  the 
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iTentge  diameter  of  which  at  their  inner  dnd  larger  extremity  is 
isW  ''f  *"  inch,  contain  fine  prolongations  from  the  tooth-pulp, 
vliich  give  the  dentine  a  certain  faint  sensitiveness  under  ordi- 
nary cireumstauces  and,  without  doubt,  have  to  do  also  with  its 
nutrition.  These  prolongationa  from  the  tooth-pulp  are  probably 
pmceasea  of  the  dentine-cells  or  odontoblasts  which  are  branched 
cells  lining  the  pulp-cavity ;  the  relation  of  these  processes  to  the 
tubules  in  which  they  lie  being  precise!}'  similar  to  that  of  the 
processes  of  the  bone-corpuscles  to  the  canaliculi  of  bone.  The 
outer  portion  of  the  dentine,  underlying  the  cement,  and  the 
eniunel  to  a  much  lesser  degree,  forms  a  more  or  less  distinct 
layer  termed  the  granidar  or  ijiterrflobttlar  layer.  It  is  charac- 
terised by  the  presence  of  a  number  of  irregular  minute  cell-like 
cacities,  much  more  closely  packed  than  the  lacunte  in  the  cement, 
asd  communicating  with  one  another  and  with  the  ends  of  the 
dentine-tubes  {fig.  75,  b,  c),  and  containing  cells  like  bone- 
corpuscles. 

II. — Enamel. 

ChemuxU  componfion. — The  enamel,  which  is  by  far  the  hardest 
portion  of  a  tooth,  is  composed,  chemically,  of  the  same  elements 


of  Qiunci,  iOii>wiiiff  tb«  henuronal  ^ 
lugUf  mtcifled.     X  }jo.    IKulliker.] 

that  enter  into  the  composition  of  dentine  and  bone.  Its  animal 
matter,  however,  amountii  only  to  about  z  or  3  per  cent.  It  eon- 
taitis  a  larger  proportion  of  inorganic  matter  and  is  liarder  than 
liny  other  tissue  in  the  body. 
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.S'inwtwtf. — Examined  under  the  microscope,  eDamel  is  found 
composed  of  tine  hexagonal  lihrea  (ligB,  76,  77)  jaVrr  of  an  iiujh 
in  diameter,  which  are  eet  011  end  on  the  surface  of  the  dentine, 
and  tit  into  corresponding  depressions  in  the  same. 

Tliey  rudiitte  in  such  a  maimer  from  the  dentine  that  at  the  t4>p 
of  the  tooth  they  are  more  or  less  vertical, 
while  towards  the  sides  they  tend  to  the 
'■     '  horizontal    direction.      Like   the    dentine 

tiihiiles,  they  are  not  straight,  but  dispoiicd 
in  wavy  and  parallel  curves.  The  fibres 
are  marked  by  transverse  lines,  and  are 
mostly  solid,  but  some  of  them  may  con- 
tain a  very  minute  canal. 

The  enamel-prisms  are  connected  toge- 
ther by  a  very  minute  quantity  of  hyaline 
cement-Buiistance.  In  the  deeper  ]>art  of 
badly  formed  enamels,  between  the  prisms, 
are  small  (afunir,  or  "  interglobular  spaces  " 
which  have  the  processes  or  fibrib  of  the 
dentine  tubes  in  connection  with  them 
(fig-  77.  =)■ 

III. — Crmta  PHrota. 

The  crutta  pftrota,  or  renunt  (fig.  75, 

r,  it),  is  composed  of  true  bone,  and  in   it 

are  lacuna;  (/)  and  canaliculi  (</),  which' 

sometiujes  cummuuicate   with  the  outer 

finely  brunched  endsof  the  dentine  tubules, 

and  generally  with  the  intei^lobular  spaces. 

^"""^d^^ll^'^rfu;^      lt«  '■"!"»«  *•«  «s  it  «ere  bolte<l  t<^^tber 

""Tbi?*'  ot"tii/"^MS     ^-  l'«''^'*™ting  fibres  like  those  of  ordinury 

iNaunyth'Kin«nbnine);      bouc  (Sharpey's  fibres).      Cement  dift'ers 

lumnii  with  Hmuiwi  h^      from  ordinary  bone  in  possessing  no  Haver- 

2i^  r"'Srge'r^'^ite«     "''"^  canuls,  or,  if  at  all,  only  in  the  thickeet 

in  the  maniei,  ranmu-     part.     Such  canala  are  more  often   met 

■mti»  of  HRiw  ot  the     with    iu    teeth   with  the   cement  hj-per- 

d^toBUnbiUi;    .xjiw.      trophied  than  in  the  normal  tooth. 

Development  of  the  Teeth. 

Deuehpnient  of  the  Teefk. — The  tirst  step  in  the  development  of 
the  teeth  consists  in  a  downward  growth  (fig.  78,  a,  i)  from  Uie 
Itete  Malpighi  or  the  deej^er  layer  of  stratified  epithelium  of  the 
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macous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  which  first  becomes  thickened  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  roaiiltie  or  jaws  now  in  the  coune 
of  formation.  This  process  passes  downward  into  a  recess  of  the 
imperfectly      developed 


e  of  the  enibryonii 
j«w.  The  downward 
epithelial  growth  forms 
the  primary  enamel 
oryan  or  enamel  germ, 
and  iu  position  is  indi- 
caled  by  a  slight  groove 
ID  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  jaw.  The  next 
step  in  the  process  con- 
aials  in  the  elongation 
downward  of  the  enamel 
groove  and  of  the  enamel 
germ  and  the  inclination 
outward  of  the  deeper 
p«rt(fig.  78,  B,/'), which 
is  now  inclined  at  an 
angle  with  the  upper 
prtion  or  neck  Ij),  and 
has  become  bidbous. 
.\fter  this  there  is  an 
increased  development 
«  certain  points  corre- 
sponding to  the  sitiia' 
tioiu  of  the  future  milk- 
teeth.  The  enamel 
^enn,  or  common  enamel 
t^nn,  as  it  maybe  called, 
becomes  divided  at  its 
deeper  portion,  or  exten- 
ded by  further  growth, 
iuiD  a  number  of  special 
enamel  germs  correspon- 
ding to  each  of  the 
above-mentioned  niilk- 
weth,  and  connected  to 
ihe  common  germ  by  a 

IT  neck.     Each  tooth 


^ 


fferm-^  here  becomicfr 


'  tbs  upper  Jsv  of  h  foatal  ihwp. 
mu/tS  ope  uf  Che  >p«lal  eumd 


[HD ;  />,  pipil 


]    Copied  ftom  Qiuln'i 


placed  in  its  own  apccijil  recess 
the  embryonic  jaw  (fig.  78,  b,_^). 
Aa  these  changes  proceed,  there  grows  up  from  the  underlying 
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tissue  into  each  entuiiel  germ  (fig.  78,  c,  p),  a  distinct  vuBCular 
papilla  (dental  papilla),  and  upon  it  the  enamel  germ  beuoiuoi 
moulded,  and  preuenta  the  appearance  of  a  cap  of  two  layers  of 
epithelium  ueparated  by  an  inter\-al  (fig.  78,  c,/).     Whilst  part 
of  the  Hiib-epithelial  tissue  is  elevated  to  form  the  dental  papillse, 
the  part  which  bounds  the  embryonic  teeth  forms  the  dental  a&ca 
(fig.   78,  r,  t)  :  and  the    nidinient  of    the  jaw,  at    first  a  bour 
gutter  in  which  the  t«eth 
germs  lie,  sends  up  processes 
forming  partitions  between 
the    teeth.      In    this     way 
small    chambers    are    pro- 
duced in  wbich  the  dental 
sacs  are  contained,  and  tbus 
the  sockets  of  the  teeth  arc 
formed.    The  papilla,  which 
is  really  part  of  the  dental 
sac  (if  one  thinks  of  this  an 
^'\Z7:i^U  "X^T^b.  tZ'^^^^l      the  whole  of  the  Bul>*pithe- 

thedmtine.  Biehly  in«(rniflcd.  o.outerUyBT  JJal  tissue  SUITOUndinii'  the 
of  f uUr  tormed  deotioe ;  t.  oiiFKlcifled  nuilni  '^ 

withoneorlironodulMof  aloarfoiw nuUcr      enamel    onran    and     mter- 

ins  pnxoHa  info  the  deotiiiei  d.  palp;     poaed  between  the  enamel- 

adoBtobluta;/.itcIlBtervllsofpu]puiflbK»a  S^""  *"*'  ^"^  OeveiOplUg 
conneotiTetbMic.  The  aintioa  u  ■talDcdJD  lx)ny  jaw),  is  composed  of 
cftnniDe,  which  suloun  the  oDoilciflal  mititi  ;  •       >■ 

butnotthenidfledput.  (E,  A.  Rchifer. )  nucleated  cells  arranged  ui 
a  meshwork,  the  outer  or 
peripheral  part,  being  covered  with  a  layer  of  columnar  nucleated 
cells  called  odontoblatU.  The  odontoblasts  possibly  form  the 
dentine,  while  the  remainder  of  the  papilla  forms  the  tooth-pulp. 
The  method  of  the  formation  of  the  dentine  from  the  odontoblasts 
is  said  to  be  as  follows : — The  cells  elongate  at  their  outer 
part,  and  these  processes  are  directly  converted  into  the  tubule» 
of  dentine  (fig.  79,  c),  and,  according  to  some,  into  the  contained 
fibrils  as  well.  The  continued  formation  of  dentine  proceeds  by 
the  elongation  of  the  odontoblasts,  and  their  sulweqnent  conver- 
Bion  by  a  process  of  calcification  into  dentine  tubules.  The  most 
recently  formed  tubules  are  not  immediately  calcified.  The 
dentine  fibrils  contained  in  the  tubules  are  said,  by  others,  to  be 
formed  from  processes  of  the  deeper  layer  of  odontoblasts,  which 
are  wedged  in  between  the  cells  of  the  superficial  layer  (fig,  79,  r) 
which  form  the  tubules  only.  There  are  several  theories  upon 
these  points.  The  matrix,  according  to  more  recent  views,  is 
formed  by  a  calcification  of  t)ie  fibrous  connective  tissue  deve- 
loped in  the  papilla. 
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Since  the  papilliB  are  to  form  the  mniii  portion  of  ea«h  tooth, 
i.e..  the  dentine,  each  of  them  early  takes  the  shape  of  the  crown 
«f  tbe  tooth  to  which  it  correapondu.     Ah  the  dentine  iucreaaes  in 
thickuees  the  papillss  ditniaiiih,  and  at  laut  when  the  tooth  in  cut 
oaly  a  small  amount  of  the  papilla  remainij  tks  the  dental  pulp, 
Hnd  is  Hnpplie<i  by  vcKsela  and  nerves  which  enter  at  the  end  of 
[he  root      The  shape  of  the  eruwii  of  the  tooth  is  taken  by  the 
mrrespouding  papilla,  and 
tiuit  of  the  single  or  double 
root  by  the  aiibaequcnt  cou- 
strictiou  below  the  crown, 
iir  by  division  of  the  lower 
part  of    the  i^apilk  ;    the 
□umber  ot  roots  being  fore- 
sbadowed   by  the    number 
nf  arteries    going    to    the 
papilla.     The  root*  are  not 
completely  formed    at  the 
time  of  the  eniption  of  the 
teeth,  but  subsequently. 

The  enamel  cap  is  found 
later  ou  to  oonsiBt  (fig.  80, 
■4  r,/)  ot  three  parts  :  ( i )  an 
inner  membrane,  composed 
of  a  layer  of  columnar  epi- 
thelium iu  coiitiict  with  the 
lientine,  called  aiatiiel  crlla, 
;md  outside  of  these  one  or 
more  layers  of  small  poly- 
hedral nucleated  cells 
(ttnUum  intfrmtditan  of 
Hauuovcr) ;  (2)  an  outer 
membrane  of  several  layers  ^  ^^  ,^„^,  „,^ .  ^_  ^^  „„  ,_ 

ufepiUielilim;  {3)  amiddle  onler  layer  of  dental  mo.     s  14.    (Thienirh.l 

membrane    formed     of     a 

iiuitrix  of  uon-vascular,  gelatinous  tissue,  containing  stellate  cells. 
The  enamel  is  formed  by  the  enamel  cells  ot  the  inner  membrane,, 
hy  the  elongation  of  their  distal  eitreniitiea,  and  the  direct  conver- 
sion of  their  ends  nearest  the  dentine  papilla  into  enamel-  The 
lalcification  of  an  enamel  cell  or  prism  takes  place  first  at  its  peri- 
[Aery,  the  centre  remaining  for  a  time  transparent  The  cells  of 
the  stratum  intermedium  are  used  for  the  regeneiution  of  the  enamel 
tells,  but  these  and  the  middle  membrane  after  a  time  disappear. 
The  cells  of  the  outer  membrane  atrophy  early  and  disappear. 


Fig.  80.— Verticia  tnin. 
«C  palp,  &f .  of  a 
or  pulp ;  ft.  the  cb[ 

Infer  ot  epitheliui 


Wj.piii 
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The  cement  or  cru»ta  petrosa  is  formed  from  the  internal  tissue 
of  the  tooth  sac,  the  structure  and  function  of  which  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  osteogenetic  layer  of  the  periosteum,  or,  in  other 
words,  ossification  in  membrane  occurs  in  it. 

The  outer  layer  or  portion  of  the  membrane  of  the  tooth  sac 
forms  the  fibrous  dental  periosteum. 

This  periosteum,  when  the  tooth  is  fully  formed,  is  not  only  a 
means  of  attachment  of  the  tooth  to  its  socket,  but  also  in  con- 
junction with  the  pulp  a  source  of  nourishment  to  it.  Additional 
laminse  of  cement  are  added  to  the  root  from  time  to  time  during 
the  life  of  the  tooth,  as  especially  well  seen  in  the  abnormal  con- 
dition called  exostosis,  by  the  process  of  calcification  taking  place 
in  the  periosteum.  On  the  other  hand  absorption  of  the  root 
may  equally  occur  through  the  same  membrane. 

In  this  manner  the  first  set  of  teeth,  or  the  milk-teeth,  are 
formed  ;  and  each  tooth,  by  degrees  developing,  presses  at  length 
on  the  wall  of  the  sac  enclosing  it,  and,  causing  its  absorption,  is 
cuty  to  use  a  familiar  phrase. 

The  temporary  or  milk-teeth  are  speedily  replaced  by  the  growth 
of  the  permanent  teeth,  which  push  their  way  up  from  beneath 
them,  absorbing  in  their  progress  the  whole  of  the  root  of  each 
milk-tooth,  and  leaving  at  length  only  the  crown  as  a  mere  shell, 
which  is  shed  to  make  way  for  the  eruption  of  the  permanent 
teeth. 

Each  temporary  tooth  is  replaced  by  a  tooth  of  the  permanent 
set  which  is  developed  from  a  small  sac  set  by,  so  to  speak,  from 
the  sac  of  the  temporary  tooth  which  precedes  it,  and  called  the 
cavity  of  reserve  (fig.  78,  c,  fp).  Thus  the  temporary  incisors 
and  canines  are  succeeded  by  the  corresponding  permanent  ones, 
the  temporary  first  molar  by  the  first  bicuspid ;  the  temporary- 
second  molar  developes  two  offshoots,  one  for  the  second  bicuspid, 
the  other  for  the  permanent  first  molar.  The  permanent  second 
molar  is  budded  off  from  the  first  permanent  molar,  aud  the 
wisdom  from  the  permanent  second  molar. 

The  development  of  the  temporary'  teeth  is  said  to  commence 
about  the  sixth  week  of  intra-uterine  life,  after  the  laying  down  of 
the  bony  structure  of  the  jaws.  Their  permanent  successors 
begin  to  form  about  the  sixteenth  week  of  intra-uterine  life. 

The  second  permanent  molars  are  believed  to  originate  about 
the  third  month  after  birth,  and  the  wisdom  teeth  about  the 
third  year. 
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III.  Muscular  Tissue. 

There  are  two  chief  kinds  of  muscular  tissue,  differing  both  in 
minute  structure  as  well  as  in  mode  of  action,  viz.,  (i.)  the  plain 
or  non^triatedy  and  (2.)  the  striated. 


Unstriped  or  Plain  Muscle. 

DtitrilnUion, — Unstriped  muscle  forms  the  proper  muscular 
coats  (i.)  of  the  digestive  canal  from  the  middle  of  the  oesophagus 
to  the  internal  sphincter  ani ;  (2.)  of  the  ureters  and  urinary 
bladder;  (3.)  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi;  (4.)  of  the  ducts  of 


Fig.  81.— A,  mmtriped  muscle  cells  from  the  meflentery  of  a  newt.  The  sheath  exhibits 
tnnsvene  m&rloDgs.  X  i8n.  B,  from  a  similar  preparation,  HhoAving  that  each 
mnacle  cell  consists  of  a  central  bundle  of  fibrils,  F,  (contractile  part),  connected  with 
the  intift-nudear  network,  N,  and  a  sheath  with  annular  thickenings,  St.  The  cells 
whow  varicomties  due  to  local  contraction,  and  on  these  the  annular  thickenings  are 
most  marked.     X  450.    (Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 

jrlunds  ;  (5.)  of  the  gall-bladder  ;  (6.)  of  the  vesiculae  seminales ; 
(7.)  of  the  pregnant  uterus  ;  (8.)  of  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics  ; 
(9.)  of  the  iris,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  eye.  This  form  of 
lissiie  also  enters  largely  into  the  composition  (10.)  of  the  tunica 
flartos,  the  contraction  of  which  is  the  principal  cause  of  the 
wrinkling  and  contraction  of  the  scrotum  on  exposure  to  cold. 
Unstriped  muscular  tissue  occurs  largely  also  in  the  true  skin 
generally,  being  especially  abundant  in  the  interspaces  between  the 
bases  of  the  papillae.  Hence  when  it  contracts  under  the  influence 
of  cold,  fear,  electricity,  or  any  other  stimulus,  the  papillae  are 
made  unusually  prominent,  and  give  rise  to  the  peculiar  roughness 
of  the  skin  termed  cutis  anserina,  or  goose  skin.  It  occurs  also 
in  the  superficial  portion  of  the  cutis,  in  all  parts  where  hairs 
occur,  in  the  form  of  flattened  roundish  bundles,  which  lie  along- 
side the  hair-follicles  and  sebaceous  glands.  They  pass  obliquely 
from  without  inwards,  embrace  the  sebaceous  glands,  and  are 
attached  to  the  hair-follicles  near  their  base. 
Structure. — Unstriated   muscles   are   made   up  of    elongated, 
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spiudle-sbaped,  micloated  cells  (fig.  8i),  which  in  their  perfect 
form  are  flat,  from  about  ^-^  to  ^^'^^  of  an  inch  broad  (7  to  8;x), 
"Mid  y^  to  gj^  of  an  inch  {^V  to  ^jmm)  in  length, — very  clear, 
granular,  and  brittle,  so  that  when  they  break  they  often  have 
abruptly  rminded  or  square 
extremities.  Each  cell  of 
these  consists  of  a  fioe 
sheath,  probably  elastic ; 
of  a  central  bundle  of  fibrilii 
represeutiug  the  contractile 
Biibutance ;  and  of  an  ob- 
long nucleus,  which  in- 
cludes within  a  membrane 
a  fine  network  anastomosing 
at  the  poles  of  the  nucleutt 
with  the  contractile  fibrils. 
The  ends  of  fibres  are 
usually  single,  sometimeH 
divided.    Between  thefibres 

n  albuminous  cemeuting 

"^J'^?^"'!?'^?''!'^      material  or  endomyaivm  iu 

uqj.    f.  .™.    in^.u  uia  Noble  Smith.)    A,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,      •' 

bnmchingflbna:  B,UieirlaDgceDtimlDDdei.       whluh  are  found  connective 

tissue  corpuscles,  and  a 
few  fibres.  The  perimytium  is  continuous  with  the  endomysium 
in  the  fibrous  coanective  tissue  surrounding  aud  separating  the 
bundles  of  muscle  cells. 

Striated  Husole. 

Dixtribvtion. — Striated  or  striped  muscle  is  found  in  the 
following  situations.  It  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  muscular 
apparatus  of  the  skeleton,  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  &c,  the 
whole  of  those  muscles  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  will 
and  hence  termed  voltmtaty,  as  well  as  certain  other  muscles,  e.g., 
of  the  internal  ear  and  pharynx  not  directly  under  the  control  of 
the  will,  and  the  heart. 

Stnieturt. — For  the  sake  of  description,  striated  muscular  tissue 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  (a.)  tkeletal,  which  comprises  the 
whole  of  the  striated  muscle  of  the  body  except  (b.)  the  heart : — 

(ti.)  Skeletal  HuBcle. — In  the  majority  of  cases  a  skeletal 
muscle  is  enclosed  in  a  sheath  of  areolar  tissue  called  the 
rpimytium,  which  iu  some  cases  is  a  very  thick  and  distinct  in- 
vestment, whilst  in  other  cases  it  is  much  thinner.  The  sheath 
sends  in  partitions  which  serve  to  support  the /eucievit  or  bundles 
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Fig.  gj.— TimnsreiM  an 
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uf  fibres,  of  which  the  muscle  is  made  up,  funning  more  or  less 
di»tiD<rt  sbeatha  for  them,  called  pcrimytiwm.     The  fibres  them- 
ijehes  are  supported  iu  their  foaciculus  by  a  scanty  amount  of 
areolar  tiaeue  containing  plasma  cells  and  termed  endomynum 
Within  the  areolar  tissue  supporting 
the  fasciculi  and  between  the  fibres 
ue  contained  the  blood-vessels  and 
Den-ea  of  the  tissue. 

Tbe  muscular  fibres  of  each  foaci- 
ciilua  are  parallel  to  one  another, 
■nd  generally  speaking  so  are  the 
fasciculi  themselves,  except  that  to- 
trurds  their  terminations  they  may 
i-oDverge  to  their  insertion  into  the 
lendon  of  the  muscle.  The  fasciculi 
«itend  throughout  the  whole  length 
<if  tbe  muscle,  but  they  vary  in  size 
und  in  the  number  of  their  contained 
Gbro,  both  in  different  muscles  and 
also  in  the  same  muscle,  some  mus- 
cles having  coarse,  others  fine  fasci- 
culi In  some  cases  it  would  seem 
that  the  perimysium  is  altogether 
independent  of  the  external  sheath 
of  the  muscle.     As  to  the  fibres  of 

which  the  bundles  are  made  up,  they  have  a  distinct  elastic 
aheath,  the  tarcolfmma  ;  their  size  varies  considerably,  their  cross- 
■ection  being  from  100^  to  lo^i, 
and  as  regards  their  shape,  it 
is  cylindrical  or  is  triangular, 
quadrilateral,  or  pentangular  with 
rounded  angles.  In  length  the 
fibres  seldom  exceed  an  inch  and 
a  half  (3*75  cm.)  It  is  thus  evi- 
dent that  the  same  fibre  does  not 
ertend  from  one  end  of  a  muscle 
to  the  other,  aud  indeed  it  is  kuown  that  in  a  fasciculus  fibrils 
«re  joined  tc^ether  by  rounded  or  angular  extremities  invested 
with  their  proper  sheath,  the  sarcolemma. 

Each  muscular  fibre  then  is  thus  constructed  : — Externally  is  a 
fine,  transparent,  structureless  membrane,  the  »arcolem.ma,  which 
ID  the  form  of  a  tubular  investing  sheath  forms  the  outer  wall  of 
the  fibre  and  which  contains  the  contractile  material  of  which  the 
fibre   is  chiefly    made    up.       Sometimes,    from    its    comparative 


(Klein 
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ti)ii){liiiuiiH,  the  sarcoleinma  will  remain  untom,  when  by  exteHBion 
tho  coiitiiincd  piirt  ciin  be  broken  (fig.  84),  and  its  presence  is  in 


pMlf  nr^iufd  vith  itvolule  kkafaol. 

■uTalBiiina  aliDn  n^uUr  bnlginm. 

:hc  tnu-puflit  "luenl  diacii."    Tbe 

vupifa  br  tlK  nmOnctile  diic  DOmpcMcd  oC 

individuil  wroiu  aaaao*  hu  ooUecMd 

l>ii«r  if  laiiK  Qitiviparait.    The 


litis  «r»y  )tct<I  ilenMwstRttoi).     Tho  tilin?s  are  or  a  pdle  rellow  colour, 
Nttil  M|imri'nl1r  nMrkod  bv  tint'  siriic  which  pass  transveTsclv  round 
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them,  in  slightly  curved  or  wholly  parallel  lines.  The  eareolemma 
ii  a  tmuaparent  atruutureless  elastic  sheath  of  great  resistance 
which  siiiTounda  each  fibre  (fig.  84).  There  is  utill  some  doubt 
regaiding  the  nature  of  the  fibrils. 

A  striated  muscle  fibre,  when  examined  with  a  sufficiently  high 
poH'cr   of    the    microscope,  presents  the    following  appearances, 


(a)  Altemat*  dark  nnd  light  parallel  trantverte  gtripet,  to 
which  this  variety  of  muscle  owes  ita  name,  the  depth  of  the 
stripes  not  always  being  the  same. 

(b.)  With  atUI  higher  powers  of  the  microscope,  the  bright 
stripes  may  be  seen  to  be  divided  in  the  middle  line  by  other 
Tsry  fine  transverse  dark  lines,  sometimes  called  Dot/ie'i  lint. 

(c)  Each  dark  stripe  may  also  sorae- 
times  be  seen  to  be  divided  by  a  clear 
Une,  called  Jfentea't  ditc. 

(d.)  Each  fibre  presents  an  appear- 
ance of  lonffitudinal  ttriation  and  after 
hardening  in  alcohol  may  be  divided  by 
teaiing  with  needles  into  longitudinal 
fibrils,  more  or  less  cylindrical  or  an- 
gular, which  are  named  mutcle  ciilwwis 
or  nrrottyiM,  and  extend  throughout 
each  fibre.  Each  of  these  appears  to 
consist   of    sliort    columns    connected  c 

togetherbv  bright  intervals;  the  former      Fig.  87.. -Three  muMuiar  flbrw 
are  the  ikrcoui  dmenU  of    Bowman.  [^^bSna?f*Sf"flb™"^ 

They  may  poasibly  be  further  longitu-  '        i^^^.'^fca^i^ 
dinally   striated,  and  so    made  up  of  t;,iirei"iieet»i.  k  is".  (Klein 

finer  fibrilieo  still,  mi    .  q   e 

After  treatment  with  reagenla  the  fibre  may  be  split  up  into 
transverse  discs. 

(e.)  On  traosTerse  seotion. — The  fibre  presents  most  exter- 
nally the  outline  of  the  sarcolemma. 

(f.)  The  muscular  Bubatance  proper  appears  to  be  mapped  out 
into  small  polygonal  areas  by  clear  Hues  (fig.  83)  called  Cohn- 
liruiit  jUtdx,  the  lines  giving  the  appearance  of  a  meshwork.  The 
lines  represent  the  transverse  section  of  the  cementing  material 
between  the  sarcostylos,  which  is  called  tarcoplatm. 

(g.)  Immediately  within  the  sarcolemma  in  ordinary  nuiscle 
or  in  the  centre  of  the  fibre  as  in  the  muscle  of  some  insects,  are 
seen  clear  oval  nuclei  called  wivtcte  nnelti  or  mwirU  corpuscle, 
sunuundiug  which  is  a  certain  amount  of  granular  protoplasm 
(%  85). 

The  appearances    of    the  muscle  fibre  when  seen  under  the 
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microseope,  cannot  be  said  to  be  yet  thoroughly  imdQnitood,  and 
have  given  rise  to  \'arioua  theories  as  to  the  structure  of  striped 
inuBole,  to  several  of  which 
it  will  be  as  well  to  allude. 
Mnsole  Caskets 
(Krause)  Theory Ac- 
cording to  this  view  a 
muscle  fibre  is  made  up  of 
transverse  compartments, 
bounded  laterally  by  the 
sarcolemnia,  and  above  and 
below  by  a  tine  tnetnbrane, 
called  JCrausf's  memhranr. 
which  passes  frnm  side  to 
side  from  the  sarcolemmH 
across  the  light  stripe. 
This  membrane  corre6[>oDdH 
to  Dobie's  line.  The  trans- 
verse compartments  are 
divided  longitudinally  into 
Hg.  gB.-T»ni«m«MctiDno(one  of  the  tnipk      smaller  ones  bv  lines  which 

muKlHof  tneHippocAmpiUtitAiaea  memo-  ^       .\       ,       , 

rideofgoid,    iRi5fett,)  correspond  with  the  boun- 

daries of  (.'ohnheim's  areas, 
and  each  such  compartment  is  termed  a  rnvtcle  ftidret.  Within 
the  middle  part  of  the  casket  is  a  muscle  prism  made  up  of 
darker  rods  of  contractile  material 
called  museU  rods,  and  above  and 
below  the  miiacle  prism  is  a  more 
fluid  substance.  When  the  muscle 
contracts,  the  fluid  substance  is 
pressed  more  between  the  muscle 
rods,  causing  them  to  be  further 
away  from  one  another. 

HuBole  Retioulam  Theory. — 

According  to   the  views   of  certain 

observers(Kctziiis,Melland,  Marshall, 

van    (■ehiichten,  and   Camoy),  the 

part  of  fresh  muscle  which  is  stained 

in  chloride  of  gold,  is  a  meshwork 

Fig.  Ma.— Poitkinnr  miMde-flbre  of      of  fibrils  which  corresponds  to  the 

^iSi""'  Oo^^f^'m^iT^e      intracellular  meshwork  of  ordinary 

mtworkii  i.  split  dff.  and  Home  of      protoplasmic  cells,  I.e.,  the  spougio- 

tlu  longitudiMl  ben  iKihown        '^.        '  ,  .       ,    ^  .  -  i     -        ■ 

brokenoff.    (AfbrUeiUnd.)  plasm,  and  IS  the  part  which  IS  the 

contractile  clement  in  muscle.     The 

meshwork  on  one  level  is  connected  with  the  meshwork  on  another 
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lerel  by  meanB  of  longitudiual  fibres,  at  the  junction  of  which  the 
meshes  appear  more  or  less  knotted  (fige.  88  and  88a).  The 
longitudinal  hbre»  of  the  network  are,  according  to  this  theory,  the 
chief  agente  in  the  active  coutroction.  The  transverse  meshwork  is 
more  pasmvely  elastic,  and  may  be  the  cause  of  the  speedy  relaxa- 
tion of  muscle  after  contraction  has  ceased.  The  material  filling 
up  the  meshwork  is  a  more  fluid  and  noa-contraetile  material. 

Rollett  has  minutely  criticized  the  idea  of  the  gold-ataining 
substance  of  the  fibre  being,  the  contractile  portion.  His  views 
are  the  following : — That  the  muscle-fibre  consiats  of  lonptudinal 
Ebrilhe  grouped  together  into  mutclt  ixdumtu,  which  are  seen  in 


Fig.  S9.— Diurun  of  tJbe  appearuic 
moiicto  coLimiiin  appw  dork  %ni 


muKle-flbre.     a.  At  1 
eaitDplfum  bjA  (dtematiiig  with  the 


the  transverse  section  as  Cohnheim's  fields,  and  that  the  inter- 
columnar  material  is  semi-fluid  sarcoplasm.  A  muscle  column  con- 
nsts  of  segmenbt  alternately  thin  and  thick,  while  in  the  centre  of 
the  thiu  portion  is  a  dark  enlargement  forming  a  dot ;  theae  dots 
in  Cohnheim's  arrangement  correspond  to  Krause's  membrane. 

lu  fresh  muscle,  at  low  focus,  according  to  this  view,  the  muscle- 
coliiraua  appiear  dark  and  the  sarcoplasma  appears  light;  the  former 
are  in  a  line  with  the  granules.  At  high  focus,  the  reverse  is  the 
case,  but  the  dark  sarcoplasraa  is  now  seen  in  line  with  two  rows 
of  granules  (fig.  89). 

Also,  that  in  gold-stained  preparations,  the  dark  row  of  granules 
IK  thicknesses  of  the  sarcoplasma  between  the  thiu  segments  of 
the  muscle  columns,  whereas  the  two  rows  of  granules  do  not 
correspond  with  these,  but  alternate  with  them,  belonging  as  they 
do  to  the  muscle  columns,  and  not  to  the  aarcoplasm. 

Schafer  has  thrown  considerable  light  upon  the  controversy  by 
baviiig  actually  obser\'ed  that  when  a  small  portion  of  the  living 
mug-muscle  of  insects  is  teazcd  up  with  needles  in  a  small  drop 
of  Kbite  of  ^g,  the  sarcoatyles  may  easily  be  separated  from  their 
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aurrounding  aarcoplaam,  and  may  be  actually  nern    to  contract, 
whereas  the  Barcoplaam  shows  uo  siich  property.     Aecordinj;  to 
this  obscri'er  such  a  sanxtstyle 
A>  n  c  m&y  be  examiaed  thus  isolated, 

both  liviog  and  after  treatment 
with  various  re-agenta,  aod 
it  shows  alternate  bright 
ntid  light  stripes,  the  latter 
being  bisected  by  a  line  which 
corresponds  with  Krauze's 
membrane.  Krause's  mem- 
brane divides  the  sarcostyle 
into  rarcomereg,  which  contain 
in  the  middle  the  strongly 
refractive  disclike  sarcoiis  cle- 
ment, and  above  and  helow  it 
hyaline  material,  which  ie 
bounded  by  Kra use's  mem- 
brane. The  BarcouH  substance 
is  penetrated  by  canals,  which 
estend  upwards  and  down- 
wards from  the  hyalirie  s»\t- 
stance  to  the  middle.  The  aarcous  siibstiince  stains  with  hKiiiu- 
toxylin.  A  light  interval  may  bisect  the  sarcoua  sulmtance  if  the 
fibre  is  stretched,  which  corresponds 
^  '  with  Heneen's  disc. 

Appearancea  under  FolB^^ed 
Light. — The  appear.tnces  which  muscle 
jiresents  when  viewed  under  polarized 
light  Viii'v  ueeoi-ding  as  the  fibres  arc 
looked  at,  as  fi-esh  in  their  own  plasnui, 
or  as  hardened  fihi-ea  prepared  and 
mounted  iu  Canada  balsauL 

The  whole  of  the  living  fibre  may 
be   doubly    refracting,    the    isotropous 
part  appearinfT  as  rows  of  dots  sepa- 
rating tranaverBely  the  principal  matc- 
""■o'"™      rirtl  o[  the  fibre.     Shortlj',  according  to 
in  a  con-      Schafor,  it  may  be  said  that  the  sarco- 
'■  plasm    is  singly  refracting,  and    that 

wen;  i.K.|      the  sarcostyle  is  in  great  part  doubly 
Bchstaclr      refracting.    In  a  fibre  which  is  extended, 
after  it  has  been  hardened  in  alcohol 
1  Canada'  balsam,  there  are  alternate  dark  and 
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light  bxndti,  the  former  corresponding  to  the  light  intervals  aa  seen 
ill  ordinary  light,  and  the  latter  to  the  various  elements.  When 
the  fil>re  is  more  contracted  the  dark 
line  becomes  narro\ver,and  the  aniso- 
tro|ioii8  interval,;  broader,  but  there 
a  ao  interval]  of  the  bands  on  con- 
traction. It  appears  further  that 
the  chromatic  portion  only  of  the 
narcoetylea  is  anisotropous,  and  the 
Barcoptaam  and  the  remainder  of 
the  tibre  is  isotropoua. 

(b.)  Heart  KuBole.— The  mua- 
tular  fibres  of  the  heart,  unlike 
those  of  moat  of  the  involuntary 
muscles,  are  atriated  ;  but  although, 
in  this  respect,  they  resemble  the 
siteletal  muscles,  they  have  distin- 
l^ishitig  characteristics  of  their  own. 
The  fibres  which  lie  side  by  side  are 
united  at  frequent  intervals  by  short 

branches  (fig.  91).  The  fibres  are  smaller  than  those  of  the 
nrdinarj-  striated  muscles,  and  their  striation  is  leas  marked.  No 
wrculeinma  can  be  discerned.  The 
miiBcle-uirpusclea  are  situate  in  the 
middle  of  the  substance  of  the  fibre; 
ujid  in  correspondence  with  these 
the  tibres  appear  under  certain  con- 
ditions subdivided  into  oblong  por- 
ii(in.s  or  "cells,"  the  offsets  from 
Khich  are  the  means  by  nhich  the 
fibres  branch  and  anastomoae  one 
rith  another. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  heart  muscular  fibres  are  not  the 
only  ones  which  branch,  since  the 
filjrea  of  the  tongne  of  the  frog, 
especially  where  they  are  attached 
to  the  mucous  membrane,  present 
this  peculiarity;  branching  muscular 
fibres  have  also  been  noted  in  the 
tonKiie,  and  in  the  facial  muscles  of 
other  animals.  And  again,  in  the 
animals  in  which  two  kinds  of  skeletal  muacles  occur,  red  and  [  ale, 
in  the  red  nuiscles  the  fibres  are  much  less  distinctly  striated  trans- 


iff-  ai- — From  b  preputtion  o{  the 
n^rve-tfrmination  in  Uiemuocu- 
lar  abren  of  a  Hnake.  n.  End 
plAt«  K«a  only  broad  nji-facod. 

focv-    {LiDgHrd  and  Klein, ) 
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versely,  whereas  their  longitudinal  striation  is  more  marked  than  in 
the  pale  variety.  They  are  also  finer  than  other  skeletal  muscles. 
It  should  also  be  added  that  in  these  red  muscles  the  sarcoplasni 
is  much  developed,  and  the  muscle  nuclei  are  very  numerous,  and 
may  he  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  fibre,  as  is  the  case  with 
heart  muscle  fibres. 

Blood  and  Nerve  Supply. — The  voluntary  muscles  are 
freely  supplied  with  blood-vessels ;  the  capillaries  form  a  network 
with  oblong  meshes  around  the  fibres  on  the  outside  of  the  sarco- 
lemma.  No  vessels  penetrate  the  sarcolemma  to  enter  the  interior 
of  the  fibre.  Nerves  also  are  supplied  freely  to  muscles;  the  volun- 
tary muscles  receiving  them  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  and  the 
unstriped  muscles  from  the  sympathetic  or  ganglionic  system. 

The  nerves  terminate  in  the  muscular  fibre  in  the  following 
ways  : — (i.)  In  unstriped  muscle,  the  nerves  first  of  all  form  a 
plexus,  called  the  rjround  plexttx  (Arnold),  corresponding  to  each 
group  of  muscle  bundles  ;  the  plexus  is  made  by  the  anastomosis 
of  the  primitive  fibrils  of  the  axis-cylinders.  From  the  ground 
plexus,  branches  pass  off,  and  again  anastomosing,  form  plexuses 
which  correspond  to  each  muscle  bundle — intermediary  plejcttses. 
From  these  plexuses  branches  consisting  of  primitive  fibrils  pass 
in  between  the  individual  fibres  and  anastomose.  These  fibrils 
either  send  off  finer  branches,  or  terminate  themselves  in  the 
nuclei  of  the  muscle  cells. 

(2.)  In  striped  muscle  the  nerves  end  in  nwtorial  entl-plates, 
having  first  formed,  as  in  the  case  of  unstriped  fibres,  ground 
and  intermediary  plexuses.  The  fibres  are,  however,  medullated, 
and  when  a  branch  of  the  intermediary  plexus  passes  to  enter 
a  muscle-fibre,  its  primitive  sheath  becomes  continuous  with  the 
sarcolemma,  and  the  axis-cylinder  forms  a  network  of  its  fibrils 
on  the  surface  of  the  fibre.  This  network  lies  embedded  in  a 
flattened  granular  mass  containing  nuclei  of  several  kinds  ;  this 
is  the  nwtorial  end-plate  (figs.  93  and  94).  In  batrachia,  besides 
end-plates,  there  is  another  way  in  which  the  nerves  end  in  the 
muscle-fibres,  viz.,  by  rounded  extremities,  to  which  oblong  nuclei 
are  attached. 

Development. —  (i.)  UnstHped. —  The  cells  of  unstriped 
nniscle  are  derived  directly  from  embryonic  cells,  by  an  elonga- 
tion of  the  cell  and  its  nucleus  ;  the  latter  changing  from  a 
vesicular  to  a  rod  shape. 

(2.)  Striped, — Formerly  it  was  supposed  that  striated  fibres 
were  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  several  cells,  but  recently  it 
has  been  proved,  that  each  fi  jrc  is  formed  from  a  single  cell,  the 
process  involving  an  enormous  increase  in  size,  a  multiplication  of 
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the  Qucleus  by  tissinr.,  and  a  differentiation  of  the  cell-uontentu. 
This  view  dilfers  but  little  from  another,  that  the  muscular 
tibre  ix  produced,  not  by  multiplication  of  colla,  but  by  arrange- 
ntent  of  nuclei  in  a  j^rowing  mass  of  protoplasm  (answering  to 
the  cell  in  the  theory  just  referred  to),  which  becomes  gradually 
differentiated  so  as  to  assume  the  characters  of  a  fnily  developed 
muscular  tibre. 

Qrowth  of  Muscle. — I'he  growth  of  muscles,  both  striated 
and  uon-striatcH,  is  the  result  of  an  increase  both  iu  the  number 


Ht-  -H.—Two  striped  miwcle-fibrcfl  of  the  liyogloxgun  □(  frag,  n,  yfrve-eud  plate ;  b, 
sare-Bbrm  leaving  the  end-piste ;  c.  nerve-Hbin.  lemunnting  after  dividing  intu 
biuichA;  tf,  nndeup  in  which  tiro  nerve.tibreii  umfltomoee.     x  too,    (Amdt.) 

uid  size  of  the  individual  elements.  In  the  pregnant  uterus  the 
tibre-cctls  may  become  enla)^;ed  to  ten  times  their  original  length. 
In  involution  of  the  uterus  after  parturition  the  reverse  changes 
uccur,  accompanied  generally  by  some  fatty  infiltration  of  the 
tiijiue  and  degeneration  of  the  fibres. 
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Nervous  tiaaiie 
tiallf  of  two  mail 


IV.   TXervoua   Tissue. 

is  found  under  the  microscope  to  cousial  cssen- 
elements,  namely,  of  nerve  _fibru  aiid  nerve 


Nerve-Fibres. 

Varietifg. — NcrvS-fibrca  are  of  two  chief  kinds,  mtdvllated  or 
white  filn-fs,  and  jum-med'stlated  or  grey  fibres. 

Medullated  Fibres. — b^oh  medtiHated  nerve-fibre  ia  made  up 
of  the  following  parts  : — (i.)  An  eKtenial  aheath  called  the  primi- 
tivf  Tterve  thrath,  or  nucleated  sheath  of  S:;hwaiin  ;  (2.)  An  inter- 
mediate or  packing  substance  known 
A,         a        c       jt  ^^  'l*^  medullary  or  tnyelirte  sheath, 

J  ill  °^  white  substance  of  Schwann  ;  and 

(3.)  internally  the  ajdn-cylinder,  pri- 
mitive  band,    axis   band,    or   axial 

Although  these  parts  c-an  be  made 
W  oii,t  in  nerves  examined  some  time 

after  death,  in  a  recent  specimen 
the  contents  of  the  ner^-e-eheath 
appear  to  be  hom<^encoii3.  But  by 
degrees  they  undergo  changes  wbicb 
show  them  to  be  composed  of  two 
different  materials.  The  internal  or 
central  part,  occupying  the  axis  of 
the  tube,  viz.,  the  axis-cylinder,  be- 
comes greyish,  while  the  outer,  or 
cortical  portion  or  white  substance 
of  Schwann,  becomes  opaque  and 
dimly  granular  or  grumous,  as  if 
from  a  kind  of  coagulation.  At  the 
same  time,  the  tine  outline  of  the 
previously  transjMireut  cylindrical 
tiibe  is  exchanged  for  a  dark  double 
contour  (fig.  95,  b),  the  outer  line 
being  formed  by  the  sheath  of  the 
fibre,  the  inner  by  the  margin  of  curdled  or  coagulated  medullarj- 
substance.  The  granular  material  shortly  collects  into  little 
masses,  which  distend  portions  of  the  tubular  membrane ;  while 
the  intermediate  spaces  collapse,  giving  the  fibres  a  varicose,  or 
beaded  appearance   (fig.   95,  c  and  d),  instead  of  the  previous 


perferllj-  frenh  tubulo  with  a  Hiiutl« 
dwk  outliDe.  B.  A  tubule  or  fibre 
viCh  A  double  contour  ttom  com- 
menciDg  poMt-TDortem  chanire.  ■'. 
The  diMigwi  rurlher  advimwd,  pto- 
ducdnvft  VAricoffe  or  beaded  appeor- 
uee.      D.  A  lubiile  or  flbre.  the 

qnenee  of  BtOl  further  chanf^ett.  ha« 
atflumutaled  in  wpsrate  porti  -- 
irithin  the  aheath.  (Wagner.! 
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cylindrical  form.  The  whole  contents  of  the  nerve-tubules  are 
extremelj  soft,  for  when  subjected  to  pressure  they  readily  pass 
from  one  part  of  the  tubular  sheath  to  another,  and  often  cause  a 
bulging  at  the  side  of  the  membrane.  They  also  -  readily  escape, 
on  pressure,  from  the  extremities  of  the  tubule,  in  the  form  of  a 
grumous  or  granular  material. 

The  external  nucleated  sheath  of  Schwann,  also  called 
the  netnrilemma,  is  a  pellucid  membrane  forming  the  outer  invest- 
niCDt  of  the  nerve-fibre.  Within  this 
delicate  structureless  membrane  nuclei 
are  seen  at  intervals,  sun-ounded  by  a 
variable  amount  of  protoplasm.  The 
sheath  is  structureless,  like  the  sarco- 
lemma,  and  the  nuclei  appear  to  be 
within  it :  together  with  the  protoplasm 
which  surrounds  them  they  are  the 
relics  of  embryonic  cells,  and  from 
their  resemblance  to  the  muscle  cor- 
puscles of  striated  muscle  may  be 
termed  nerve  corpuscles.  They  are  easily 
stained  with  logwood  and  other  dyes. 

The  Medullary  or  myelin  sheath 
or  white  substance  of  Schwann  is  the 
part  to  which  the  peculiar  opaque  white 
aspect  of  meduUated  nerves  is  due. 
The  thickness  of  this  layer  in  nerve- 
fibres  varies  considerably,  at  one  time 
being  very  well  developed,  at  another 

forming  but  a  very  thin  investment  of  the  axis  cylinder.  It  is  a 
aemi-fluid,  fatty  substance,  and  in  the  fibre  possesses  a  double 
coQtour.  It  is  said  to  be  made  up  of  a  fine  reticulum  (Stilling, 
Klein),  in  the  meshes  of  which  is  embedded  the  bright  fatty 
material.     It  stains  well  with  osmic  acid. 

According  to  M*('arthy  this  sheath  is  composed  of  small  rods 
radiating  from  the  axis-cylinder  to  the  external  sheath  of  Schwann. 
Sometimes  the  whole  space  is  occilpied  by  them,  whilst  at  other 
times  the  rods  appear  shortened  and  compressed  laterally  into 
bmidles  embedded  in  some  homogeneous  substance.  According 
to  other  observer*  the  sheath  is  made  up  of  segments  which  are 
either  cylindrical  or  funnel-shaped  {sections  of  Lantermann).  It 
is  not  definitely  decided  that  these  divisions  exist  naturally  in  the 
nerve-fibre.  In  nerves  hardened  in  alcohol,  it  is  possible  to 
demonstrate  a  ver}'  chromatic  reticulum  in  the  medullary  sheath, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  of  a  homy  nature,  since  it  offers  much 

tP.  H 


Fig.  96,— Two  nerve-Abres  of 
Mciatic  nerve,  a.  Node  of 
fianvier.  b.  Axid-cylindcr. 
('.  Sheatii  of  Bchwann,  with 
nuclei,  xtoo.  (Klein  and 
Noble  Smith.) 
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resistance  both  to  chemical  reageuta  and  to  digestive  fluids  (homy 
reticulum  or  neuro-kemtin  nettoork). 

The  axicoylinder  consists  of  a  large  number  of  primitive 
fibrUlct.  This  is  well  shown  in  the  cornea,  where  the  axis^ylindere 
of  nerves  break  up  into  minute  fibrils  which  form  tertninal 
networks,  and  also  iu  the  spinal  cord,  where  these  fibrillee  form  a 


ig  rJl  — Gwy.  f«Je.  or  RFtHtlnniis  nm*-ltbr«i.  A.  From  a  bimnch 
if  Chi?  DlfiLf  fajry  ni-rve  of  thp  Bhc«p ;  two  ilark-buitlertd  or  vhjle 
fl>ii¥a  tnim  thp  fifth  pair  %jv  awKisUd  with  the  piUe  olfvtorr 
flbiei.    B.  From  the  KyupHUicUc  nerve,    x  4jo.    (Max  Bchultxe.) 

large  part  of  the  grey  matter.  From  various 
considerations,  such  as  its  invariabie  presence 
und  unbroken  continuity  in  all  nerves,  though 
the  primitive  sheath  or  the  medullary  sheath 
■AnodeotRan-  may  be  absent,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 

fibre,    v-iewrd  the  axis-cvllnder  is  the   eBsentinl  part    of    the 

■■ —    ■<y~.^    --  .    -     .  .      .  .   "^      .    .  _. 

.,.«"ii'™th  tEiot«.™.  _ 

CoDied  from  Aid  K^j'  Nodes  of  BaiiTier. — At  regiilnr  intervaU  in 
(Klein (tNubiiSmitii-i  most  mcdiiUated  iicrvea  the  nucleated  sheath  of 
.Schwann  poBsesBes  annular  constrictions,  these 
are  called  nixlr*  of  Ranvifr.  At  those  points  (tigs.  99,  101) 
the  continuity  of  the  medullary  white  substance  is  interrupted, 
and  the  primitive  sheath  comes  into  immediate  contact  with 
the  axis-cylinder.  The  segment  of  the  fibre  between  two  nodes 
b  termed  an  inttriuide,  and  the  length  of  the  iutemodes  varies 
in  different  nerves,  their  average  is  said  to  be  1  mm.  There 
is  only  one  nerve  nucleus  to  each  iiiteniode.  At  each  node  the 
inteniodes  are  imltcd  within  the  external  sheath  by  a  band,  mn- 
tlrictinij  band  of  lianvier  (fig.  i  o  i ),  and  this  stains  black  with  silver 
nitrate,  the  axis-cylinders  at  the  nodes  also  are  capable  of  being 
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tUioed  with  the  etane  reagent,  and  so  a  node  of  Ranvier  when 
staioed  with  silver  nitrate  is  marked  by  a  black  crosB. 

Siie. — The  size  of  the  nerve-fibrea  Taries  (fig.  99)  ;  it  is  said  that 
the  same  fibres  may  not  preserve  the  same  diameter  through  their 
irhole  length.     The  largest  fibres  are  found  within  the  trunks  and 
braaches  of  the  spiual  nerves,  in  which  the  majority  measure  from 
i4'4ix  to  19/t  in  diameter.      In   the  so-called  visceral  nerves  of 
the    brain    axtd    spinal 
cord  medullated   nerves 
are  found,  the  diameter 
of  which     varies    from 
I '8^  to   yO/i.     In  the 
hjpogtoesal.  nerve  they 
ire  intermediate  in  size, 
and  generally    measure 
7'ifi  to  lo'Sfi.  ".g. 

Noii<  medullated 
Pibrea — The  fibres  of 
tiie  second  kind  (fig. 
98)  which  ave  also 
called  fibrrs  of  Remak, 
constitute  the  principal 
part  of  the  trunk   and 

branches  of  the  t^mpa-  ^ 

tielif  ntrvft,  the  whole 
of  the  olfactory  nerve, 
and  are  mingled  in  vari- 

OHS  proportions    in   the     Fig.  „.-T»iB™B»cticmrfu«r«nu.»i«*mii,ot 
cerebro  ■  spinal     nerves.  '   ' 

They  differ  From  the  pre- 
eediog  chiefly  in  their 
fineness,  being  only  about  J  to  j^  as  large  in  their  course 
within  the  tnmks  and  branches  of  the  nerves ;  in  the  absence 
of  the  double  contour ;  in  their  contents  being  apparently 
uniform  ;  and  in  their  having,  when  in  bundles,  a  yellowish  grey 
hue  instead  of  the  whiteness  of  the  cerebro-spinul  nerves.  These 
pecuiiarities  depend  on  their  not  possessing  the  outer  layer  of 
medullary  substance ;  their  contents  beitig  composed  exclusively 
of  the  as is-cy Under.  Yet,  since  many  nerve-fibres  may  be  found 
which  appear  intermediate  in  character  between  these  two  kinds, 
and  since  the  large  fibres,  as  they  approach  both  their  central  and 
their  peripheral  end,  lose  their  medullary  slicuth  and  aasiime 
many  of  the  other  charaeters  of  the  fine  fibres  of  the  sympathetic 
system,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  material 
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diRerence  in  the  two  kinds  of  fibres.  The  uon-meduUated  fibrea 
frttinently  branch. 

It  ia  worthy  of  not«  that  in  the  fietus,  at  an  early  period  of 
development,  all  nerve-fibreti  are  non-medullated. 

Nerve>truiiks. — Each  uerve-trunk  is  composed  of  a  variable 
number  of  ditrereDt-Bized  bundles  (/uni'cWi)  of  nerve-fibres  which 
have  a  special  sheath  (j>r}-ineurium).  The  funiculi  are  enclosed 
in  II  firm  fibrous  sheath  (epineurittm) ;  this  sheath  also  sends  in 
processes  of  connective  tissue  which  ccninect  the  bundles  tc^ether. 


I.  A;  eaah  bundle  hbnA  ■perlKl  h] , ^ __.  __ 

fumiD  th«ngure)orpM';'.c"Hu«B;  Ihe  nene-llbns  N  /  an  Mpumted  ti 


_  .    ..       dn^rtnum.-  L.  lymph 
dJHgrKinmatic.    (V.  D.  Harrifi.) 


In  the  funiculi  between  the  fibres  is  a  delicate  supporting  tissue 
(the  fn/ioneuri'um). 

There  are  numerous  lymph-spaces  both  beneath  the  connective 
tissue  investing  individual  nerve-fibres  and  also  beneath  that 
which  surrounds  the  funiculL 

Kvery  nerve-fibre  in  its  course  proceeds  nnintemiptedly  from  its 
origin  in  a  nerve-centre  to  near  its  destination,  whether  this  be 
the  periphery  of  the  l>ody,  another  ner\(>us  centre,  or  the  same 
centre  whence  it  issued. 

Bundles  of  fibres  run  together  iu  the  nerve-trunk,  but  merely 
lie  in  apposition  to  each  other ;  they  do  not  unite  :  even  when  they 
anastomose,  there  is  no  union  of  fibres,  but  only  an  interchange  of 
fibres  between  the  anastomosing  funiculi.  Although  each  nerve- 
fibre  is  thus  single  and  undivided  throngh  nearly  its  whole  course, 
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yet  as  it  approaches  the  region  in  which  it  terminates,  individual 
Bbrea  break  up  into  several  Biibdivieions  hefore  their  final  ending. 

Plexuses. — .\t  cert^n  parts 
of  their  course,  nerves  form 
pUxTuti,  in   which  they  anasto-  ' 

muse  with  each  other,  aa  in  the 
case  of  the  hrachial  and  himbar 
pleiuses.  The  objects  of  such 
interchange  of  fibres  are  : — (a),  , 
to  give  to  each  nerve  passing  off 
from  the  plexus,  a  wider  counec- 
tiou  with  the  spinal  cord  than  it 
iFoiild  have  if  it  proceeded  to  its 
destination  without  such  commu- 
nication with  other  nerves.  Thns, 
each  nerve  by  the  wideness  of 
Its  connections  is  less  dependent 
on  the  mtesnty  of  any  smgle 
portion,  wliether  of  nerve-centre 
ur  of  nerve-trunk,  from  which  it 
iiuky  spring,  {b)  Each  part  sup- 
pUed  frr>m  a  plexus   has  wider  ^^.'^(KS^MdNi'biBaJiftho'" 

relitiona  with  the  nerve-centres, 

aiid  more  extensive  sympathies ;    and,   by  means  of  the  same 
arrangement,    groups    of    muscles    may    be    'M>-ordinatefl,    every 


medultnted  aene 


X 


member   of    the    group    receiving    motor    filaments    from     the 
ume    parts    of    the    nerve-centre.       (c)  Any   given    part,    say 
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a  limb,    is   less   dependent    upon    the    integrity  of    any    one 
nerve. 

Nerve  terminations. — ^As  meduUated  nerve-fibres  approach 
their  terminations  they  lose  their  medullary  sheath  and  conslBt 
then  merely  of  axis-cylinder  and  primitive  sheath.  They  then 
lose  also  the  latter  and  only  the  axis-cylinder  is  left  with  here 
and  there  a  nerve-corpuscle  partly  rolled  round  it.  Finally,  even 
this  investment  ceases  and  the  axis-cylinder  breaks  up  into  its 
elementary  fibrillse. 


Nerve-oells. 


Nerve-cells,  also  known  as  nerve-corpuscles,  comprise  the  second 
principal  element  of  nervous  tissue.  They  are  not  generally  pre- 
sent in  nerve-tninks,  but  are 
found  in  collections  of  nervous 
tissue  called  ganglia.  They  vary 
considerably  in  shape,  nze,  and 
strtictttre  in  different  situations. 

Nerve-cells  are,  as  a  rule,  pro- 
vided with  very  large  round  nuclei 
in  which  one  or  more  nucleoli  are 
very  marked.  The  protoplasm 
of  the  cells  is  granular,  but  may 
be  striated  or  reticular.  They 
often  contain  deposits  of  yellowish- 
brown  pigment. 

(z.  Some  nerve-cells  are  small, 
generally  spherical  or  ovoid,  and 
have  a  regular  uninterrupted 
outline.  These  single  nerve-cells 
are  most  numerous  in  the  sym- 
pathetic ganglia ;  each  is  enclosed 
in  a  nucleated  sheath.  6.  Others, 
which  are  called  caudate  or  stdlcUe 
nerve-cells  (fig.  103),  are  larger, 
and  have  one,  two,  or  more  long 
processes  issuing  from  them,  the 
cells  being  called  respectively 
ta^ipolar,  bipolar,  or  mvltipolar :  which  processes  often  divide  and 
sub-divide,  and  appear  tubular  and  filled  with  the  same  kind  of 
.granular  material  that  is  contained  within  the  cell.  Of  these  pro- 
cesses some  appear  to  taper  to  a  point  and  terminate  at  a  greater 


Hg.  X03. — GttDglion  nerve-corpuMiles  of 
different  rapes.  (Eldn  and  NoUe 
Smith.) 
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or  Ices  distance  from  the  cell ;  some  appear  to  anastomose  with 
similar  o&et&  from  other  celk ;  while  generally  only  one  process 
from  each  cell  is  continuous  with  a  nerve-fibre,  the  prolonga- 
tioa  from  the  cell  by  degrees  asanmiDg  the  characters  of  the 
nerre-fibre  with  which  it  is  contiQuous.  This  is  known  as  the 
aii»<;yliader  process.  In  bipolar-cells,  however,  one  pole  may 
be  continuous  with  a  medullated  fibre,  and  the  other  with  a  non- 


r«._i(H.— DlCctHit  tornu  of  nagUoD 
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medullated  one,  or  both  poles  may  pass  into  fibres  of  the  one  or 
the  other  kind. 

Ganglion-cells  are  generally  enclosed  in  a  transparent  membra- 
nous capsule  similar  in  appearance  to  the  external  nucleated 
abeath  of  nerve-libres :  within  this  capsule  is  a  layer  of  small 
flattened  cells. 

That  process  of  a  nerve-cell  which  becomes  continuous  with  a 
uerve-fibre  ia  always  unbranched  as  it  leaves  the  celL  It  at  first 
has  all  the  characters  of  an  axis-cylinder,  but  soon  acquires  a 
medullary  sheath,  and  then  may  be  termed  a  uerve-fibre.  This 
coDtinnity  of  nerve-cells  and  fibres  may  be  readily  traced  out  in 
the  anterior  comua  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord.  In 
DUDy  large  branched  nerve-cells  a  distinctly  flbrilla ted  appearance 
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is  observable  ;  the  fibrillte  are  probably  continuouB  with  those  of 
the  axis  cylinder  of  a  nerve. 


Fig.  int.— An  iralBled  iTnipiitlwtic  nnfiUan  »U  at  nun.  Efaawing  ghnth  irith  nndeatHl- 
i^ll  lining-,  B.  A.  Ganalion  vfU,  vitb  nudeui  and  nucleoltu.  G.  Bnnohed  pnxrm. 
II.  Unbima>'hediinM(i».    (Ktr  uid  Ketiilui.J     X  7S0- 

Other  points  in  the  structure  of  nerve-cells  will  be  raentioned 
under  the  account  of  the  central  nervous  system. 


Nerve  Terminationa. 

Ncrve-fibrea  terminate  peripherally  in  many  parts  of  the  body 
ill   certain   specinl  md-zyrgaiu  of    which   the    following   are    the 

Paoinian  '  Corpuscle. — The  Pacinian  bodies  or  corpuscles 
(tigs,  106  Hnd  107),  named  after  their  discoverer  Pacini,  also 
called  rorfmnr/i*  of  \'atfr,  are  little  elongated  oval  bodies,  situated 
on  some  of  th6  oerehro-spiniil  and  sympathetic  iierves,  especially  the 
cutaneous  n^tVes  of  the  hands  and  feet :  and  on  hrauches  of  the 
large  trrmpathttic  plexus  about  the  abdominal  aorta.  They  often 
occur  also  on  the  nerves  of  the  mesentery,  and  are  especially  veil 
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seen  even  by  the  naked  eye  in  the  mesentery  of  the  cat  They 
have  been  observed  also  in  the  pancreas,  lymphatic  glands  and 
thyroid  glands,  as  well  as  in  the  penis  of  the  cat.  Each  corpuscle 
is  attached  by  a  narrow  pedicle  to  the  nerve  on  which  it  is  situated, 
and  is  formed  of  several  concentric  layers  of  fine  membrane,  con- 
sisting of  a  hyaline  ground-membrane  with  connective  tissue  fibres, 
each  layer  being  lined  by  endothelium  (fig.  107);  through  its 
pedicle  passes  a  single  nerve-fibre,  which,  after  traversing  the 
several  concentric  layers  and  their 
immediate  spaces,  enters  a  central 
cavity  and,  gradually  losing  its  dark 
border  and  becoming  smaller,  termi- 
nates at  or  near  the  distal  end  of  the 
cavity,  in  a  knob-like  enlargement  or 
in  a  bifurcation.  The  enlargement 
commonly  found  at  the  end  of  the 
fibre  is  said  by  Pacini  to  resemble  a 
ganglion  corpuscle  ;  but  this  observa- 
tion has  not  been  confirmed.  In  some 
cases  two  nerves  have  been  seen  enter- 
ing one  Pacinian  body,  and  in  others  a 
nerve  after  passing  unaltered  through 
one  has  been  observed  to  terminate  in 
a  second  Pacinian  corpuscle.  The 
physiological  import  of  these  bodies  is 
still  obscure. 

The  oorpuscles  of  Herbst  (fig. 
109)  are  closely  allied  to  Pacinian 
corpuscles,  except  that  they  are  smaller 
and  longer  with  a  row  of  nuclei  around 
the  central  termination  of  the  nerve  in 
the  core.  They  have  been  found  chiefiy 
in  the  tongues  of  ducks.  The  capsules 
are  nearer  together,  and  towards  the  centre  the  endothelial  sheath 
appears  to  be  absent 

End'bulbs  are  found  in  the  coujunctiva,  in  the  glans  penis 
and  clitoris,  in  the  skin,  in  the  lips,  and  in  tendon  ;  each  is  about 
j^  inch  in  diameter,  oval  or  spheroidal,  and  is  composed  of  a 
medullated  nerve-fibre,  which  terminates  in  corpuscles  of  various 
shapes,  with  a  capsule  containing  a  transparent  or  striated  mass, 
in  the  centre  of  which  terminates  the  axis-cylinder  of  the  nerve- 
fibre,  the  ending  of  which  is  somewhat  clubbed  (fig.  no). 

Touoh-oorpusoles  (fig.  in)  are  found  in  the  papillae  of  the 
skin  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  or  among  its  epithelium  ;  they  may 


Fig.  106.— Extremities  of  a  nerve 
of  the  linger  with  Pacinian 
corpuHclen  attached,  about 
the  natural  size.  (Adapted 
from  Henle  and  Kolliker.) 
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be  simple  or  oompound ;  when  simple,  they  are  large  and  slightly 
flattened  transparent  nucleated  gangliou  cells,  enclosed  in  a 
oapBule ;  when  oompound  the  capsule  contains  several  small  cells. 
They  are  small  oblong  masses,  about  ^^  inch  long,  and  3^  inch 


Rb.  107.— Padnka  etnuidc  of  tbe  s 

(N)  wtti  111  thiok  0 ' 

uecoBtinaiMU  intl 

lMMA-ah>padleniuuti<nviiiitiKmd-bDlb(T)u  len  ia  the  DDpa' put.  Ablond^ 
naacl  (^n  cotcn  Uw  Puinlui  coipuaide,  ud  •.pprtm^tn  Ott  ad-bolb ;  it  im—eim  ■ 
JicTli  nii^  it  the  f^ntinuatom  id  tht  periphni  cucaJn  of  Ite  PuanMu  ixvpoM^- 
X  loa.    (UdBudKohkbiilth.) 

broad.  Some  r^ard  touoh^oorpusclea  as  little  else  than  masses 
of  fibrous  or  connective  tissue,  surrounded  by  elastic  fibres  aod 
f^Hfmed,  according  to  Huxley,  by  an  increased  develapment  of  the 
primitive  sheaths  of  the  nerve-fibres  entering  the  papilln.  Others 
however,  believe  that,  instead  of  thus  c<msisting  of  a  homogeneous 
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nan  of  coanectiTe  tissue,  they  are  special  and  peculiar  bodies  of 
lAminated  stnictnre  directly  concerned  in   the  sense  of  touch. 


lie;  do  not  occui  in  all  the  papillie  of  the  parts  where  they  are 
found,  and,  as  a  rule,  in  the  papilla  in  which  they  are  present 


L  o^Kuelf  Dl 


there  are  no  blood-veeaela.     Since  these  bodies  in  which  the  nerve- 
fibiM  end  are  only  met  with  in  the  papillae  of  highly  aensltive 
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parte  it  ia  mferred  that  they  are  specially  concerned  in  the  sense 
of  touch,  yet  their  absence  from  the  papillse  of  other  tactile  parts 
shows  that  they  are  not  es.sential  to  this  sense. 

The  peculiar  way  in  which  the  mediillated  nerve  winds  round 
and  round  the  corpuscle  before  it  enters  it  is  ahowu  in  tig.  ii  i. 


It  loses  its  sheath  before  it  enters  into  the  interior,  and  then 
its    axis-cylinder   branches    and    the    branches  coil     round    the 


corpuscle  (fig.    iii),  anastomosing  with  one  another  and  ending 
in  pear-shaped  enlargements. 

The  oorpUBoles  of  Grandrr  (fig.  1 1 2)  form  another  Tariety, 
and  have  been  noticed  in  the  beaks  and  tongues  of  birds.     They 
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oonaiet  of  corpuscles  oval  or  spherical,  contaioed  within  a  delicate 
nucleated  eheath  and  containiDg  several  cells,  two  or  more  com- 


of  "flp.  114,  more  hUhly  msjniifled.    a, 

J  the  muB-  medullated   nerre-flbre ;    S,  i*ticul»t«l 

mliiruiKrtioii.    (QolBi.)  end-pUtes.    (Oolgi.) 

preyed  vertically.     The  cella  arc  jtranular  and  transparent,  with 
1  DucleiiB.     The  nerve  enters  on  one  side  and,  laying  aside  its 
medullary  sheath,  terminates  in  or  between 
the  cells. 

Xerve  terminations,  probably  sensory 
in  function,  are  found  iu  inter-muscular 
tiaiHe(figs.  114,  115),  and  also  in  tendon. 
The  former  are  reticulated  end-platea,  and 
ihe  latter  are  something  like  small  Pacinian 
eorpusclea  (fig.  116). 

lu  addition  to  the  special  end  organs, 
sensory  fibres  may  terminate  in  plexuseB, 
u  in  the  snb-epithelial  and  the  intra- 
epithelial plexus  of  the  coniea. 

The  terminations  of  the  nnvrt  of  »ptciut 

.,,  ,  .,         ,  .         ,       ..,  ■  F1B.116.— AtCTnanBtion  of  a 

tfUM  will  be  considered  in  the  (  hapter  on  meduiiated    nerve-abw 

the  Special  Senses.  ;;;th''™^aSS"  ^'alf 

The  terminations  of  nen-es  in   musclr,  ^^^  "*'™""'™(Goiiri) 
'joiA  ttripril   and    unetHptd,    have    been 
ilraady  described. 

The  ending  of  nerves  iu  the  cells  of  the  salivary  glands  which 

haa  been  described  by  Pfliiger  will  he  noticed  further  on. 


no 
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Op  the  known  chemical  elements  of  which  about  sixty-seven 
havel)een  igolated  no  less  than  seventeen  combine,  ifi  larger  or 
smaller  quantities,  to  form  the  chemical  basis  of  the  aniina) 
body. 

The  substances  which  contribute  the  largest  share  are  the  non- 
metallic  elements,  O^rygen^  Carbon^  Hydrogen^  and  Kitrogen — 
oxygen  and  carbon  making  up  altogether  about  85  per  cent,  of 
the  whole.  The  most  abundant  of  the  metallic  elements  are- 
Calcium^  Sodium^  and  Potassium* 

Few  of  the  elements,  however,  appear  free  or  uncombined  in 
the  animal  body.  They  are  generally  united  together  in  vanable 
proportions  to  form  compounds.  The  only  elements  which  have 
been  found  free  in  the  body  are  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen, 
the  first  two  in  the  blood,  and  hydrogen  as  well  as  oxygen  aud 
nitrogen  in  the  intestinal  canal. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  more  complex  ^compounds 
built  up  by  the  animal  or  vegetable  organism  were  peculiar  and 
could  not  be  made  artificially  by  chemists,  and  under  this  idea 
they  were  formed  into  a  distinct  class,  termed  orgamc,  Tjiis 
idea  htis  long  been  given  up,  but  the  name  is  still  in  use  with 
a  "different  signification.  The  term  is  now  applied,  simply  to  the 
compounds  of  the  element  carbon,  irrespective  of  their  origin. 

A  large  number  of  the  animal  organic  compounds,  particularly 
those  of  the  albuminous  group,  are  characterized  by  their  ccnm- 
piejity.  Many  elements  enter  into  their  composition,  thereby 
distinguishing   them   from  simple   inorganic  compounds.      Many 
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atoms  of  the  name  element  occur  in  each  molecule.  This  latter 
fact  no  "doubt  explains  the  reason  of  their .  instability.  Another 
great  cause  of  the  instability  is  the  frequent  presence  of  nitrogen, 
whicTmay  be  called  negative  or  undecided  in  its  affinities  and 
may  be  easily  separated  from  combination  with  other  elements. 

Animal  tissues,  containing  as  they  do  these  organic  nitrogenous 
oomgouuds^  are  extremely  prone  to  undergo  decomposition.  They 
also  contain  much  water,  a  circumstance  very  favourable  to  the 
breaking  up  of  such  substances.  It  is  due  to  this  tendency  to 
decomposition  that  we  meet  with  so  large  a  number  of  decom- 
position products  among  the  chemical  substances  forming  the 
basis  of  the  animal  body. 

The  various  substances  found  in  the  animal  organism  may  be 
conveniently  considered  according  to  the  following  classifica- 
tion:— I.  Orgar^ — a.  Nitrogenous,  and  b.  Non-Nitrogenous.  2. 
Inorganic, 

Organio  Substanoes. 

Nitrogenoyx  organic  bodies  ^k^  tb^  ph^ef  part  jn. forming  tlic 
solid  tissues  of  thebodg^  anr]  arft.  fmind  nian  t^  ^.  fiOnaJd^r?  ^'.^f:^. 
eitent  in  the  circulajbing  fluids  (blood,  lymph,  chyle),  the  secre- 
tiona  and ' '  excretions.  They  often  contain  \xl  .addltiittl  tiL^aJchfln, 
hydrogen,  mtyi^en^  and  oxygen,  the  elements,  .sulphur  and 
])hosphoru8;  but  although  the  composition  of  most  of  them  is 
approxuna'tely  known,  no  general  rational  formula  can  at  present 
bejjiven. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  give  an  account  of  the  Proteids  and 
Gelatins  in  this  Chapter,  as  these  constitute  the  most  important 
classes  of  nitrogenous  organic  substances.  The  other  members 
are  Decomposition  products,  the  chief  of  which  is  Urea,  foimd 
for  the  most  part  in  the  urine ;  Ferments  ;  Pigments  ;  and  other 
bodies,  and  will  be  more  appropriately  treated  of  later  on. 

Proteids  are  also  called  Albuminous  substances.  They  are  tHe 
chief  ot  tn^  nitrogenoiis  grganic  compounds  and  exist  in  both  plants 
and  animals,  one^or  niore  of  them  entering  as  an  essential  part 
into  the  JFormation  of  all  living  tissue.  In  the  lymph,  chyle, 
anTn&Tood,  they  exist  abundantly.  Very  little  is  known  with 
any"7eitainty  about  their  chemical  composition.  Not  a  single 
member  of  the  class  has  yet  been^  sy.utbj^aiafid>  Their  formula  is 
unknown,  the  chemists  who  have  attempted  to  construct  it  differing 
very  greatly  among  themselves.  In  fact  the  very  term  proteid  is  an 
extremely  arbitrary  pjie.  It  simply  means  a  body  which,  according 
to  Hoppe-Seyler,  contains  in  its  molecule  the  ejcm^nts  carbon, 
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hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  sulphur,  in  certain  arbitrary  but 
varying  amounts,  thus — Carbon,  from  5 1  "5  to  54*5  ;  Hydrogen, 
from  6*9  to  7*3  ;  Nitrogen,  from  15*2  to  17*;  Oxygen,  from 
20'9  to  23*5  ;  Sulphur,  from  '3  to  2*. 

rroperties  of  Proteids. — Troteids  are  for  the  jaost  part  amor- 
phous  and  non-crystallisable.  Certain  of  the  vegetable  proteids 
have,  it  is  said,  been  crystallisecT,  and  according  to  Hofmeister,  e^'^ 
albumin  is  also  capable  of  crystallisation.  They  possess  as  a  rule  no 
power  (or  scarcely  any)  of  passing  through  animal  membranesT 
They  are  soluble,  but  undergo  alteration  in  compositioii  in  strong 
acids  and  alkalies ;  some  are  soluble  in  water,  others  in  neutml 
saline  solutions,  some  in  dilute  acids  and  alkalies,  few  in  alcohol 
or  ether.  Their  solutions  exercise  a  left-handed  action  on  polarised 
light. 

The  hope  that  it  may  be  possible  in  the  immediate  future  to 
synthesize  proteids  is  rendered  all  the  weaker  because  of  the  extraor- 
dinary  variety  of  compounds  obtained  by  the  decomposition  ofj^ro- 
tcids  by  various  chemical  methods,  the  compounds  differing  accord- 
ing to  the  method  employed.  In  the  body  it  seems  clear  that  living 
proteid  is  built  up  by  the  food  supplied  jto  it,  which  necessarily 
contains  proteid  derived  either  from  a  vegetable  or  an  animal 
source ;  how  this  process  takes  place  we  are  yet  unable  to  say. 
In  the  course  of  later  chapters  in  this  book  we  shall  endeavour  to 
trace  the  steps  of  the  breaking  up  of  proteid  in  the  body,  but  we 
may  anticipate  by  mentioning  that  it  is  now  generally  believed 
that  the  ultimate  products  of  this  decomposition  are  t/rga,  a  body 
the  formula  of  which  is  CO  (NHj)  ^  carbon  dioxide  and  tnater^ 
whilst  the  intennediate  substances  or  bye  products  are  glycin 
(C2  H5  NO2),  Uvjcine  (Cg  H^  NO2),  uric  acidy  and  possibly  carbo- 
hydrate bodies.  When  proteid  material  is  decomposed  by  putre- 
faction, by  the  action  of  chemical  reagents,  e.g.,  acids,  alkalies,  or 
by  heat,  various  bodies  are  produced,  of  which  amido-acids  (acids  in 
which  one  or  more  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  radicle  of  the 
acid  are  replaced  by  amidogen,  N  Hj)  and  bodies  belonging  to  the 
aromatic  or  benzene  series  predominate.  Hence  it  comes  that 
various  theories  of  the  way  in  which  proteids  are.  built  up  have 
arisen.  Tlie  one  which  has  appeared  to  have  received  the  greatest 
support  is  that  of  I^atham.  This  observer  has  suggested  that 
proteid  may  be  considered  as  made  up  of  a  series  of  cyariralcohols 
(bodies  obtained  by  the  union  of  any  aldehyde  with  hydrocyanic 
acid)  with  a  benzene  nucleus.  Taking  ordinary  ethyl  alcohol, 
CH3,CH2,OH,  as  the  type,  the  aldehyde  of  which  is  'CH3,CH0, 
the  corresponding  cyanalcohol  would  be  CH3,CH,CN,0H. 

Proteids  give  certain  general  chemical   reactions.     They  are 
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a  little  varied  in  the  case  of  each  particular  substance.     The 
chief  of  these  are  as  follows  : — 

i.  Xantho-Froteio  Beaction. — A  solution  of  any  pro- 
teid  boiled  with  strong  nitric  acid  becomes  yellow, 
and  the  cool  solution  is  darkened  on  the  addition 
of  ammonia.      In  some  cases  there  is  first  of  all  a 
white  coagulum  thrown  down  with  the  acid ;  this 
speedily  becomes  yellow  on  boiling, 
il  Biuret  (Piotrowski's)  Beaction. — With  a  trace  of 
copper  sulphate  and  an  excess  of  potassium  or  sodium 
hydrate  they  give  &  purple  (or  rose  red) ;  with  ammonia 
instead  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  a  bltte  coloration, 
iii.  Millon's  Beaction. — With  Millon's  reagent  (a  solution 
of  metallic  mercurj^  in  strong  nitric  acid),  they  give 
a  white  or  pinkish  clotted  precipitate,  becoming  more 
pink  or  red  on  boiling.     This  test  is  said  to  be  due 
to  the  presence  of  tyrosine,  an  aromatic  compound 
in  the  proteid  molecule, 
iv.  Ammonium  Sulphate  Beaction. — They  are,  with  the 
exception  of  peptone,  entirely  precipitated  from  their 
solutions  by  saturation  with  ammonium  sulphate. 
Many  of  the  proteids  give,  in  addition,  the  following  tests : 
V.  With  excess  of  acetic  acid,  and  potassium  ferrocyanide, 

a  white  precipitate, 
vi.  With  excess  of  acetic  acid  and  a  saturated  solution  of 
sodium   sulphate,  on   boiling,   a   white   precipitate. 
This  test  is  often  used  to  get  rid  of  all  traces  of 
proteids,  except  peptones,  from  solutions. 
viL  Boiled  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  they  give  a  vwlet 

red  coloration, 
viii.  With  cane  sugar  and  strong  sulphuric  acid,  on  heating, 
they  give  a  purplish  coloration. 
ix.  They  are  precipitated  on  addition  of — citric  or  acetic 
acid,  and  picric  acid ;  or  citric  or  acetic  acid,  and 
sodium   tungstate;    or   citric   or   acetic   acid,    and 
potassio-mercuric   iodide ;     and    with    many   other 
metallic  salts  in  solution  and  by  alcohol. 
Varieties, — Proteids   are   divided  into   classes,  cliieflv  on  the 
basis  of  their  solubilities  in  vanous  '•^^gf'it^      Each  class,  how- 
cvcr,  if  it  contains  more  than  one  substance,  may  often  be  dis- 
tmguisbed   by  otKer ,  pfouerties  common  to  its  meml^ers.     Not 
every  one  of  tte  proteids  enumerated  is  contained  in  the  animal 
tissues,  some  are  used  as  food, 
(i.)  Xative-AUmviins. — These  substances  are  soluble  in  water 
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apd  in  saline  solutions,   and    arc    coa^yulated,   i.e.,   turned   into 
coagulated  proteid^  on  heating. 

(2.)  Derived-AUmmins. — These  are  soluble  in  acids  or  alkalies, 
insoluble  in  saline  solutions  and  in  water,  and  not  coagulated 
un  heating. 

(3.)  Glohvlins. — These  are  soluble  in  strong  or  in  weak  saline 
solutions,  in  dilute  acids  and  alkalies,  and  insoluble  in  water. 
They  are  coagulated  on  heating. 

(4.)  Proteoses. — These  are  soluble  in  water  and  dilute  saline 
solutions,  precipitated  by  saturation  with  magnesium  sulphate  or 
else  with  ammonium  sulphate ;  precipitated  but  not  coagulated  by 
alcohol ;  precipitated  by  nitric  acid,  the  precipitate  being  dissolved 
on  heating,  and  reappears  on  cooling,  not  precipitated  by  heat. 

(5.)  Peptones. — These  are  soluble  in  water,  saline  solutions, 
acids,  or  alkalies ;  not  precIpitated~on "saturation  with  any  neutral 
salt ;  they  are  not  coagulated  on  heating. 

(6.)  Fihrtn. — It  is  insoluble  in  water,  in  dilute  saline  solutions, 
or  in  dilute  acids  or  alkalies;  solu'ble  in  o^POBg  palinc  ffftltit^*^^ 
(pft^jf)  ^'^  ^^  stronj;  acids ;  soluble  to  a  certain  extent  in  strong 
saline  solutions  and  in  gastric  or  paiicrealic  fluids. 

(7.)  Coagulated  Protetds, — These  are  of  two  classeSi^  either 
coagulated  by  (a)  action  of  ftmients,  or  (b)  Jieat»^,  These  are 
sQliiliI^<«ly  in  gastric  or  paucreaticL  fluids,  forming^pg^tones. 

(8.)  Lardacein,  or  Amyloid  substance. — This  body  is  generally 
insoluble,  even  in  gastric  or  pancreatic  fluids  at  ordinar}*  tempera- 
tures.    It  gives  a  brown  coloration  with  iodina 

Native-Albumins. — Of  native-albumins  there  are  three  varie- 
ties:  (a)  egg  albumin  ;  (B)"  serum-albumin  ;  and  (c^^^cgUiftlbumin. 

Egg  ATbttmin  is  contained  in  the  white  of  the  egg. 

Wlien  in  solution  in  water  it  is  a  transparent,  frothy,  yellowish 
fluid,  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  in  reaction.  It  gives  all  of  the 
general  proteid  reactions. 

At  a  temperature  not  exceeding  40°  (.'.  it  is  dried  up  into 
a  yellowish,  transparent,  glassy  mass,  soluble  in'wateiT  At  a 
temperature  of  70°  C.  it  is  coagvlafedjji.e.,  changed  in to^  a  new 
substance,  coagulated  proteuly  which  is  quite  insoluble  in  water. 
It  is  coagulated  also  by  the  prolonged  action  of  alcohol  ;  h\  stnwig 
mmeiul  acids,  especially  by  nitric  acid,  also  by  tiinnic  acid,  or 
carbolic  acid;  by  ethers  the  coagulum  is  soluble  in  caustic  soda. 

It  is  precipitated  without  coagulation,  i.e.,  forms  an  insoluble 
compound  with  the  reagent,  soluble  on  removal  of  the  salt  by 
dialysis,  with  either  mercuric  chloride,  lead  acetate,  copper 
sulphate  or  silver  nitrate,  the  precipitate  in  each  case  being 
soluble  in  slight  excess  of  the  reagent. 
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With  strong  nitric  acid  the  albumin  is  precipitated  at  the 
point  of  contact  with  the  acid  in  the  form  of  a  fine  white  or 
yeUow  ring. 

Serum-Albumin  ia  contained  in  blood-serum,  lymph,  serous  and 
synovial  fluids,  and  in  the  tissues  generally ;  it  may  be  prepared 
from  serum  after  removal  of  paraglobulin  by  saturation  with 
magnesium  sulphate,  by  a  further  saturation  with  sodium  sulphate. 
It  appears  in  the  urine  in  the  condition  known  as  albuminuria. 

It  gives  similar  reactions  to  egg-albumin,  but  differs  from  it  in 
not  being  coagulated  by  ether.  It  also  differs  from  egg-albumin 
in  not  being  easily  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  the 
precipitate  being  easily  soluble  in  excess  of  that  acid.  Serum 
albumin,  either  in  the  coagulated  or  precipitated  form,  is  more 
soluble  in  excess  of  strong  acid  than  egg-albumin. 

DeriYed-Albumixis. — There  are  three  substances  belonging  to 
this  class,  a,  Acid-Albumin  ;  b,  Alkali-Albumin  ;  and  c,  Caseinogen. 
Acid-Albttmin. — ^Acid-albumin  is  made  by  adding  small  quan- 
tities of  dilute  acid  (of  which  the  best  is  hydrochloric,  '4  per 
cent,  to  I  per  cent),  to  either  egg- or  senun-albumin  diluted  with 
five  to  ten  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  keeping  the  solution  at  a 
temperature  not  higher  than  50^  C.  for  not  less  than  half  an 
hour.  It  may  also  be  made  by  dissolving  coagulated  native-albumin 
in  strong  acid,  or  by  dissolving  any  of  the  globulins  in  acids. 

It  is  not  coagulated  on  heating,  but  on  exactly  neutralising  the 
solution  a  flocculent  precipitate  is  produced.  This  may  be  shown 
bv  adding  to  the  acid-albumin  solution  a  little  aqueous  solution  of 
litmus,  and  then  adding,  drop  by  drop,  a  weak  solution  of  caustic 
potash  from  a  burette,  until  the  red  colour  disappears.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  the  derived-albumin.  It  is  soluble  in  dilute  acid, 
dilute  alkalies  and  dilute  solutions  of  alkaline  carbonates. 
The  solution  of  acid-albumin  gives  the  proteid  tests.  The 
substance  itself  is  coagulated  by  strong  acids,  <?.^.,  nitric  acid, 
:iud  by  strong  alcohol ;  it  is  insoluble  in  distilled  water,  and  in 
ueutrsJ  saline  solutions ;  it  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by 
saturation  with  sodium  chloride.  On  boiling  in  lime-water  it  is 
partially  coagulated,  and  a  further  precipitation  takes  place  on 
addition  to  the  boiled  solution  of  calcium  chloride,  magnesium 
sulphate,  or  sodium  chloride. 

Alkali-Albumin, — If  solutions  of  native-albumin,  or  coagulated 
or  other  proteid,  be  treated  with  dilute  or  strong  fixed  alkali, 
alkali-albumin  is  produced.  Solid  alkali-albumin  may  also  be 
prepared  by  adding  caustic  soda  or  potash,  drop  by  drop,  to 
undiluted  egg-albumin,  until  the  whole  forms,  a  jelly.  This  jelly 
is  soluble  in  dilute   alkalies  on  boiling.     A  solution  of  alkali- 
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albumin  gives  the  tests  corresponding  to  those  of  acid-albumin. 
It  is  not  coagulated  on  heating.  It  is  thrown  down  on  neutralisiug 
its  solution,  except  in  the  presence  of  alkaline  phosphates,  in  which 
case  the  solution  must  be  distinctly  acid  before  a  precipitate  falls. 

To  differentiate  between  Acid-  and  Alkali-Albumin,  the  follow- 
ing method  may  be  adopted.  Alkali-albumin  is  not  precipitated 
on  ejract  neutralisation,  if  sodium  phosphate  has  been  preWouslv 
added.  Acid-albumin  is  precipitated  on  exact  neutralisation, 
whether  or  not  sodium  phosphate  has  been  previously  added. 

Camnogen. — Caseinogen  is  the  chief  proteid  of  milk,  from 
w*hich  it  may  be  prepared  by  the  following  process  :  The  milk 
should  be  diluted  with  three  to  four  times  its  volume  in  water, 
sufficient  dilute  acetic  acid  should  then  be  added  to  render  the 
solution  distinctly  acid,  and  the  caseinogen  which  is  thrown  down 
may  be  separated  by  filtration.  It  may  then  be  washed  with 
alcohol  and  afterwards  with  ether,  to  free  it  from  fat 

(.^aseinogen  may  also  be  prepared  by  adding  to  milk  an  excess 
of  crystallized  magnesium  sulphate  or  sodium  chloride,  either  of 
which  salt  causes  it  to  separate  out 

Caseinogen  answers  to  many  of  the  same  tests  as  alkali-albumin, 
but  is  probably  a  nucleo-albiunin,  a  compoimd  of  nuclein  and  a 
proteid.  It  is  soluble  in  dilute  acid  or  alkalies  ;  it  is  reprecipitated 
on  neutralisation,  but  if  potassium  phosphate  be  present  the  solu- 
tion must  be  distinctly  acid  before  the  caseinogen  is  deposited. 

Qlobulins. — The  globulins  give  the  general  proteid  tests; 
are  insoluble  in  water ;  are  soluble  in  dilute  saline  solutions  ;  are 
soluble  in  acids  and  alkalies  forming  the  corresponding  derived- 
albumin. 

Most  of  them  are  precipitated  from  their  solutions  by  saturation 
with  solid  sodium  chloride,  magnesium  sulphate,  or  other  neutral 
salt.  They  are  coagulated,  but  at  different  temperatures,  on  heating. 

Gloftulin  or  Crystallin. — It  is  obtained  from  the  crystalline 
lens  by  rubbing  it  up  with  powdered  glass,  extracting  with  water 
or  with  dilute  saline  solution,  and  by  passing  through  the  extract 
a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide.  It  differs  from  other  globulins, 
except  vitellin,  in  not  being  precipitated  by  saturation  with 
sodium  chloride. 

JfffosifL — The  relation  of  myosin  to  living  muscle  will  be  con- 
sidered under  the  head  of  the  physiology  of  muscle.  It  may 
however  be  prepared  from  dead  muscle  by  removing  all  fat, 
tendon,  etc.,  and  washing  repeatedly  in  water,  until  the  washing 
contains  no  trace  of  proteids,  mincing  it  and  then  treating  with 
lo  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  or  similar  solution  of 
ammonium  chloride  or  magnesium  sulphate,  which  will  dissolve  a 
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lai^e  portion  into  a  viscid  fluid,  which  filterH  with  difficulty. 
If  the  viscid  filtrate  be  dropped  little  by  little  into  a  large 
quantity  of  distilled  water,  a  white  flocculent  precipitate  of 
mrosin  will  occur. 

It  is  soluble  in  i  o  per  cent,  saline  solution  ;  it  is  coagulated  at 
60^  ('.  into  coagulated  proteid ;  it  is  soluble  without  change  in 
very  dilute  acids ;  it  is  precipitated  by  picric  acid,  the  precipitate 
being  re-dissolved  on  boiling ;  it  may  give  a  blue  colour  with 
ozonic  ether  and  tincture  of  guaiacum. 

Paraglobtdin. — Paraglobulin  is  contained  in  plasma  and  in 
aenuD,  in  serous  and  synovial  fluids,  and  may  be  precipitated  by 
aatumting  plasma  after  removal  of  fibrinogen  or  serum  with  solid 
sodium  chloride  or  magnesium  sulphate,  as  a  bulky  flocculent 
substance  which  can  be  removed  by  filtration. 

It  may  also  be  prepared  by  diluting  blood  serum  with  ten 
volnmes  of  water,  and  passing  carbonic  acid  gas  rapidly  through 
it.  The  fine  precipitate  may  be  collected  on  filter,  and  washed 
with  water  containing  carbonic  acid  gas. 

It  is  very  soluble  in  dilute  saline  solutions  (5  to  8  per  cent.), 
from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  carbonic  acid  gas  or  by  dilute 
acids;  its  solution  is  coagulated  at  70°  C. ;  even  dilute  acids  and 
alkalies  convert  it  into  acid-  or  alkali-albumin. 

Fibrinogen. — Fibrinogen  is  contained  in  blood-plasma,  from 
which  it  may  be  prepared  by  addition  of  sodium  chloride  to  the 
extent  of  13  per  cent.  It  may  also  be  prepared  from  hydrocele 
fluid  or  from  other  serous  transudation  by  a  similar  method. 

Its  general  reactions  are  similar  to  those  of  paraglobulin  ;  its 
solution  is  coagulated  at  52^-55°  C.  Its  characteristic  property 
is  tiiat>  under  certain  conditions,  it  forms  fibrin. 

ViUllin, — Vitellin  is  prepared  from  yolk  of  egg  by  washing 
with  ether  until  all  the  yellow  matter  has  been  removed.  The 
residue  is  dissolved  in  10  per  cent,  saline  solution,  filtered,  and 
poured  into  a  large  quantity  of  distilled  water.  The  precipitate 
which  falls  is  impure  vitellin.  It  gives  the  same  tests  as  myosin, 
but  is  not  precipitated  on  saturation  with  sodium  chloride ;  it 
coagulates  between  70°  and  83°  C. 

Glchin, — Is  the  proteid  residue  of  haemoglobin. 

Proteoses  are  intermediate  substances  of  the  digestion  of 
other  proteids,  the  ultimate  product  of  which  is  peptone. 

Peptones. — Peptone  is  formed  by  the  action  of  the  digestive 
ferments,  pepsin,  or  trypsin^  on  other  proteids,  and  on  gelatine. 
They  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  physiology  of 
digestion,  as  will  also  the  intermediate  compounds. 

Fibrin. — ^Fibrin  can  be  obtained  as  a  soft,  white,  fibrous,  and 
very  ekstic  substance  by  whipping  blood  with  a  bundle  of  twigs 
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and  washing  the  adhering  mass  in  a  stream  of  water  until  all  the 
blood-colouring  matter  is  removed. 

Coagulated  proteids  are  formed  by  the  action  of  he^kLi2£^ 
ferments  upon  other  proteids ;  the  temperature  necessary  to  pro- 
duce coagulation  varying  in  the  manner  previously  indicated. 
They  may  also  be  produced  by  the  prolonged  action  of  alcohol 
upon  proteids.  They  are  soluble  in  strong  acids  or  alkalies ; 
slightly  so  in  dilute ;  are  soluble  in  digestive  fluids  (gastric  and 
pancreatic).     Are  insoluble  in  saline  solutions. 

Iiaxdaoein  is  found  in  organs  which  are  the  seat  of  amyloid 
degeneration.  It  is  insoluble  in  dilute  acids  and  very  slightly 
in  gastric  juice  at  the  temperature  of  the  body. — It  is  coloured 
brown  by  iodine  and  bluish-pink  by  methyl  violet.  Lardaccin 
is  now  often  classed  under  the  head  of  gelatins. 

Ilie  Gelatins  or  Nitrogeiuyus  Bodies  other  than  Proteids, — These 
are  nitrogenous  organic  bodies,  the  composition  of  whigh  does  not 
include  them  in  the  proteid  class  of  substances. 

Gelatin. — (Jelatin  is  contained  in  the  form  of  collagen^  its 
anhydride,  in  bone  (ossein),  teeth,  "fibroiis  connective-tissuos^. 
tendons,  ligaments,  etc.  It  may  be  obtained  by  prolonged  action 
of  boiling  water  in  a  Papin's  digester  or  of  dilute  acetic  acid  at  a 
low  temperature  (15°  C). 

Properties, — The  percentage  composition  is  0,  23*21,  H,  7*15, 
N,  18*32,  C,  50*76,  "S,  0*56:  It  contains  more  tiiirOgen  and  Lass 
carbon  than  proteids.  By_8ame-iti8  said  to, contain  no  sulphur. 
It  is  amorphous,  and  transparent  when  dried.  It  does  not 
dialyse ;  it  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  swells  up  tp  about 
six  times  its  volimie :  it  dissolves  readily  on  the  .Edition  _  of 
very  dilute  acids  or  alkalies.  It  is  soluble  in  hot  w&tei^iuid 
forms  a  jelly  on  cooling,  even  when  only  i  per  cenL^oLgelatiii 
is  present.  Prolonged  boiling  in  dilute  acids,  or  in  water  alone, 
destroys  this  power  of  forming  a  jelly  on  cooling. 

A  fairly  strong  solution  of  gelatin — 2  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent. 
— gives  the  following  reactions  : 

(a)  With  proteid  tests  :  (i.)  Xanthoproteic  test — A  yellow  colour 
but  no  previous  precipitate  with  nitric  acid,  becoming  darker 
on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  (ii.)  Biuret  test — A  blue  colour, 
(iii.)  MiUon's  test — A  pink  precipitate,  (iv.)  PotoMiwn 
fenxKyanide  ami  acetic  acid, — No  reaction.  *(v.)  Boiling 
with  sodium  sulphate  and  acetic  acid. — No  reaction. 

(b)  Special  reactions :  (i.)  No  precipitate  with  acetic  acid, 
(ii.)  No  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  (iii.)  A  white 
precipitate  with  tannic  acid,  not  soluble  in  excess  or  in 
dilute   acetic  acid,     (iv.)  A  white  precipitate  with  mer- 
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curie  chloride,  unaltered  by  excess  of  the  reagent,  (v.)  A 
white  precipitate  with  alcohol,  (vi.)  A  yellowish-white 
precipitate  with  picric  acid,  dissolved  on  heating  and 
reappearing  on  cooling. 

Vnom. — Mucin  is  supposed  to  be  a  compound  of  a  proteid, 
probably  a  giopulin,  with  animal  gum^lind  is"  the  characferTstic 
component  of  mucus ;  it  is  contained  also  in  foetal  connective- 
tissue,  in  tendons,  and  salivary  glands.  It  can  be  obtained  from 
mdcus  by  diluting  it  with  water,  filtering,  treating  the  insoluble 
portion  with  weak  caustic  alkali,  and  reprecipitating  with  acetic 
acid  The  mucins  derived  from  difFei*ent  sources  probably  have 
different  compositions. 

Froperties, — Mucin  has  a  ropy  consistency.  It  is  precipitated 
by  alcohol  and  by  mineral  acids,  but  dissolved  by  excess  of  the 
latter.  Tt  is  dissolved  by  alkalies  and  in  lime  water.  It  gives 
the  proteid  reaction  with  Millon's  reagent  and  with  nitric  acid. 
Neither  mercuric  chloride  nor  tannic  acid  gives  a  precipitate  with 
it  (?).     It  does  not  dialyse. 

ElastiiL  is  found  in  elastic  tissue,  in  the  ligamenta  subflava, 
ligamentum  nucha),  etc.  It  is  insoluble,  but  swells  up  both  in 
cold  and  hot  ^ater.  Is  soluble  in  strong  caustic  soda.  It  is  pre- 
cipitated by  tannic  acid ;  does  not  gelatinize.  Gives  the  proteid 
reactions  with  strong  nitric  acid  and  ammonia,  and  imperfectly  with 
Millon's reagent.  Yields  leucin  on  boiling  with  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

CHiondrin  is  found  in  the  condition  of  chondrigen  in  cartilage. 

It  is  a  mixture  of  gelatin  with  a  mucin-like  substance,  and  is 
obtained  from  chondrigen  by  boiling. 

Properties.— It  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  in  solutions  of 
ueutral  salt,  e.g,^  sulphate  of  sodium,  in  dilute  mineral  acids, 
caustic  potash,  and  soda.  Insoluble  in  cold  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  It  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  dilute  mineral 
acids  (excess  re-dissolves  it),  by  alum,  by  lead  acetate,  by  silver 
nitrate,  and  by  chlorine  water.  On  boiling  with  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  it  yields  grape-sugar  and  certain  nitrogenous  sub 
stances.  Prolonged  boiling  in  dilute  acids,  or  in  water,  destroys 
its  power  of  forming  a  jelly  on  cooling. 

Keratin  is  obtiiined  from  hair^  nails,  and  dried  skin.  It 
contains  sulphur  evidently  only  loosely  combined. 

ITuclein.* — Found  in  the  nuclei  of  cells,  also  in  milk  (caseino- 

*  Recent  observations  have  shown  that  the  term  naclein  has  been  applied 
to  a  whole  series  of  bodies.  At  the  one  end  of  the  series  is  nucleic  acid,  a 
body  containing  9  to  11  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  but  without  any  proteid  ;  in 
the  middle  are  the  nucleins  proper,  containing  some  proteid  and  with  a 
Tatying  amount  of  nucleic  acid  ;  and  at  the  other  extreme  are  the  nncleo- 
alhumiiut,  made  up  almost  entirely  of  jiroteid,  but  containing  0-5  to  1  per 
cent  of  phosphorus.    The  formula  of  nucleic  acid  according  to  Kossel  is  C3,, 

^M  ^»  P3  ^IT- 
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gen),  and  yolk  of  egg  (vitellin).  It  resembles  mucin  in  its  tests, 
but  differs  from  it  in  composition  as  it  contains  phosphorus  in  its 
molecule.  Some  of  the  bodies  which  have  been  called  mucin,  are 
really  compounds  of  nuclein  and  a  proteid.  Such  is  the  mucinoid 
substance  in  bile. 

Kon-nitroqenous  organic  Itodies  consist  of 

(a)  Oils  and  Fats,  which  are  for  the  most  part  mixtures  of 
jKi Im itin^  Cj^ Hg^Og,  stearin  ^^T^nfig^  and  olnn  Cj^Hjo^Og,  in  dif- 
ferent  proportions.  They  are  formed  t}^the  union  of  fatty  acid 
radicals  with  the  triatomlc  alcohol,  Glycerin  C3H3(OH)jj,  and  are 
etherial  salts  of  that  alcohol.  The  radicals  are  Ci^HjigO,  Cj^HjiO, 
and  C,j<HjgO,  respectively.  Human  fat  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
jtalmitin,  stearin,  and  olein^  of  which  the  two  former  contribute 
three-<iuarters  of  the  whole.     Olein  is  the  only  liquid  constituent. 

Fats  are  insoluble  in  water  and  in  cold  alcohol ;  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  Colourless  and  tasteless ;  easily 
det-omposecT  or  sapouUied  \)y  alkalies  or  super-heated  steam  into 
glycerin  and  the  fatty  acids. 

And  (b)  Carbo-hydrates,  which  are  bodies  composed  of  six  or 
twelve  atoms  of  .carbon  with  h^'drogen  and  oxygen,  the  two  latter 
elements  beiiity  in  the  proportion  to  form  water.  There  are  three 
main  classes  of  carbohydrates. 

Amyloses,  Cffl^fi^  compnsing  Starch,  Dextrin,  Glycogen,  «tc. 
Saccharoses,  Ci^H^gOu,  Saccharose,  or  Cane  sugar,  Lactose,  Maltose, 
&c.  Glucoses,  CgHjjOg,  Dextrose  or  Grape  sugar,  Leevulose  or 
Fruit-sugar,  Inosite,  drc. 

Of  these  the  most  important  are  : 

Starch  {^^jifl^ii  which  is  contained  in  nearly  all  plants,  and 
in  many  seeds,  roots,  stems,  and  so-me  J^yits-  Jf  is  a  soft  white 
IX) wcfer  composed  of  granules  having  an  nr^Rnis^I  Htriird^.ur<>,  ^n^- 
sisting  of  (jranulose  (soluble  in  water)  contained  iik-dkUSQ^t  of 
celTuJose  (insoluble  iu  water) ;  the  shape  and  size  of  the  granules 
varying  according  to  the  source  whence  the  starch  has  been 
obtained.  It^ js  insoluble  in  cold  water,  in  alcohol,  and,  in  Qtherj 
it  is  soluble  after  boiling  for  some  time,  and  may  be  filtered,  iu 
conseijnence  of  the  swelling  up  of  the  granulose,  which  bursts 
the  cellulose  coat,  and  becoming  free,  is  entirely  dissolved  in 
water.  This  solution  is  a  solution  of  soluble  starch  or  amydin. 
It  gives  a  blue  coloration  with  iodine,  which  disappears  on 
heating  and  returns  on  cooling.  It  is  converted  into  dextrine 
and  gnipe-sugar  by  diastase  or  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids. 

Glycogen,  which  is  contained  in  the  liver,  is  also^resent  to  a 
consideralile  extent  in  the  muscles  of  very  young  aniuials,  iu  th^ 
placental,  in  colourless  corpuscles,  and  in  embryonic;  tifigues.  It  is 
freely  soluble  in  water,  and  its  solution  looks  opalescent ;  it  gives 
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a  port-wine  coloration  with  iodine,  which  disappears  on  heating 
aud  returns  on  cooling.  It  is  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate 
and  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  exists  in  the 
liver  during  life,  but  very  soon  after  death  is  changed  into  sugar. 
It  is  converted  into  sugar  by  diastase  ferments,  or  by  boiling  with 
dilute  acids. 

Destion. — This  substance  is  made  in  commerce  by  heating  dry 
ptato-starch  to  a  temperature  of  400°.  It  is  also  produced  in 
the  process  of  the  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  by  diastase,  and 
by  the  salivary  and  pancreatic  ferments.  A  yellowish  amorphous 
powder,  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and 
in  ether.  It  corresponds  almost  exactly  in  tests  with  glycogen  ; 
but  one  variety  (achroo-dextrine)  does  not  give  the  port-wine 
ooloiation  with  iodine. 

Cane  Sugar  or  Saooharose,  is  contained  in  the  juices  of, 
many  plants  and  fruits,  and  is  as  a  rule  extracted  from  the  sugar- 
cane,  from  beetroot,  or  from  the  maple.  It  is  crystalline  and  is 
precipitated  from  concentrated  solutions  by  absolute  alcohol.  It 
has  no  pow^er  of  reducing  copper  salts  on  boiling.  It  is  dextro- 
rotatory (see  Appendix).  It  is  not  subject  to  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion, until  by  inversion  it  is  converted  into  glucose ;  it  chars  on 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  on  heating  with  potassium  or 
8)dium  hvdrate. 

Laotose  is  contained  in  milk.  It  is  less  soluble  in  water  than 
glucose;  nol  sweet,  and  is  gritty  to  the  taste ;  but  it  is  insoluble 
in  absolute  alcohol.  Undergoes  alcoholic  fermentation  with  ex- 
treme difiiculty ;  gives  the  tests  similar  to  glucose,  but  lesa 
readily.     It  is  dextro-rotatory  +59°. 

IMtose  is  formed  in  the  conversion  of  starch  into  glucose  by 
the  saTiva  }\n^  pftnprPfttio  fluids.  It  is  also  formed  by  the  action 
of  malt  upon  starch  by  the  ferment  diastase,  and  in  the  formation 
of  glucose  from  starch.  It  is  converted  into  dextrine  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  dextro-rotatory ;  ferments  with  yeast ; 
reduces  copper  salts,  and  crystallises  in  fine  needles. 

Glucose  occurs  widely  diffused  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in 
diabetic  urine,  in  the  blood,  etc. ;  it  is  usually  obtained  from  grape- 
juice,  honey,  beet-root  or  carrots.  It  really  is  a  mixture  of  two 
ifloraeric  bodies,  Dextrose  or  grape-sugar,  which  turns  a  ray  of 
polarised  light  to  the  right  (-|-  56°),  and  Lcevulose  or  fruit-sugar, 
which  turns  the  ray  to  the  left. 

It  is  easilv  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  not  so  sweet  as 
cane-sugar ;  the  relation  of  its  sweetness  to  that  of  cane-sugar  is 
as  3  to  5.  It  is  not  so  easily  charred  by  strong  sulphuric  acid  as 
cane-sugar.  It  is  not  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  undergoes 
Alcoholic  fermentation  with  yeast. 

Dextrose  has  the  power  of  reducing  the  salts  of  silver,  bis- 
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muth,  mercury,  and  copper,  either  to  the  form  of  the  metal  as  in 
the  first  three  cases,  or  to  the  form  of  the  sub-oxide  in  the  case 
with  cuprous  salts.  Upon  this  property  the  chief  tests  for  the 
sugar,  e.g.,  Trommer*s  and  Bottcher's,  depend  (see  Appendix). 
When  boiled  with  potash,  glucic  and  melanic  acids  are  formed,  and 
a  yellowish  fluid  results  (Moore's  test).  It  is  oxidised  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  to  saccharic  acid.  It  forms  compounds  with  acids 
and  with  potash  and  lime.  It  undergoes  alcoholic  fermentation 
with  yeast,  and  lactic  acid  fermentation  with  bacterina  lactis.  It 
forms  caramel  when  strongly  heated,  and  is  also  charred  with 
strong  acids.  For  the  method  of  quantitative  estimation,  A:c.,  see 
Appendix. 

LffivulOBe  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of 
cane-sugar  by  means  of  dilute  mineral  acids,  or  by  means  of  the 
ferment  suverten  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

It  reacts  to  the  same  test  as  glucose,  but  is  non-cry stallizable,  and 
is  Isevo-rotatory  —  1060.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 
Its  compound  with  lime  is  solid,  whereas  that  with  dextrose  is  not. 

G-alactose  is  formed  from  lactose  by  the  action  of  dilute 
mineral  acids,  or  inverting  ferments.  It  undergoes  alcoholic 
fermentation,  and  reduces  copper  salts  to  the  suboxide. 

Inosite. — Inosite  is  a  non-fermentible  variety  of  glucose 
occurring  in  the  heart  and  voluntary  muscles,  as  well  as  in  beans 
and  other  plants.  It  crystallises  in  the  form  of  large  colourless 
monoclinic  tables,  which  are  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in 
alcohol  or  ether.  Inosite  may  be  detected  by  evaporating  the 
solution  containing  it  nearly  to  dryness,  and  by  then  adding  a 
small  drop  of  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate,  and  afterwards  evapo- 
rating carefully  to  drv'iiess,  a  yellowish-white  residue  is  obtained ; 
on  further  cautiously  heating,  the  yellow  changes  to  a  deep  rose- 
colour,  which  disappears  on  cooling,  but  reappears  on  heating.  If 
the  inosite  be  almost  pure,  its  solution  may  be  evaporated  nearly 
to  dryness.  After  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  the  residue  mixed 
with  a  little  ammonia  and  calcium  chloride,  and  again  evaporated, 
yields  a  rose-red  coloration. 

Certain  of  the  monatomic  Fatty  Acids  are  found  in  the 
body,  viz.,  Fomiic  CH^Oj,  acetic  CgH^Oy,  and  propionic  CjHgOj, 
present  in  sweat,  but  normally  in  no  other  human  secretion.  They 
have  been  found  elsewhere  in  diseased  conditions.  Butyric  acid, 
O^HgOg,  is  found  in  sweat.  Various  others  of  these  acids  have 
been  obtained  from  blood,  muscular  juice,  faeces  and  urine. 

Of  the  diatomic  fatty  acids,  one  acid.  Lactic  acicl,  CjHgO,, 
exists  in  a  free  state  in  muscle  plasma,  and  is  increased  in  quantity 
by  muscular  contraction,  is  never  contained  in  healthy  blood,  and 
when  present  in  abnormal  amount  seems  to  produce  rheumatism. 
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Of  the  aromatio  series,  Benzoic  (udd^  CJtifi^  is  always 
found  in  the  urine  of  herbivora,  and  can  be  obtained  from  stale 
human  urine.     It  does  not  exist  free  elsewhere. 

Phenol. — Phenyl  alcohol  or  carbolic  acid  exists  in  minute 
quantity  in  human  urine.     It  is  an  alcohol  of  the  aromatic  series. 

Inorganic  Principles. 

The  inorganic  proximate  principles  of  the  human  body  are 
numerous.  They  are  derived,  for  the  most  part,  directly  from 
fnnj  a-nd  H^i^Jt;^  ^p^  pgffR  t.hrnnp^h  the  sjstem  unaltered.  Some  are, 
howfiSer,.  decomposed  on  their  way,  as  chloride  of  sodium,  of  which 
only  four-fifths  of  the  quantity  ingested  are  excreted  in  the  same 
Jonn  j  and  some  are  newly  formed  within  the  body, — as,  for  example, 
a  part  of  the  sulphates  and  carbonates^  aud  some  cl  the  water. 

Much  of  the  inorganic  saline  matter  found  in  the  body  is  a 
uecessary  constituent  of  its  structure, — as  necessary  in  its  way  as 
albumiiTor  any  other  jQigauic  principle ;  another  part  is  important 
in  regulating  or  modifying  various  physical  processes,  as  absorp- 
tion, solution,  and  the  like ;  while  a  part  must  be  reckoned  only 
■  as  matter,  which  is;,  so  to_  speak,  accidentally  present,  whether 
derived  from  the  food  or  the  tissues,  and  which  will,  at  the  first 
opportunity,  be  excreted  from  the  body. 

Gcues. — The  gaseous  matters  found  in  the  body  are  Ox^^en^ 
Hydrogen^  Xitrogen,  Carhuretted  and  Sulphuretted  hydrogen^  and 
Carbonic  acid.  The  first  three  have  been  referred  to.  Car- 
buretted  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are  found  in  the  intestinal 
canaL  Carbonic_^^acid  is  present  in  the  blood  and  other  fluids, 
and^js^excreted  in  large  quantities  by  the  lungs,  and  in  very 
minute  amount  by  the  skin.  It  will  be  specially  considered  in  the 
chapter  on  Respiration. 

Watei'y  the  most  abundant  of  the  proximate  principles,  forms  a 
large  proportion, — more  than  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  whole 
body.  Its  relative  amount  in  some  of  the  principal  solids  and  fluids 
oftne  body  is  shown  in  the  following  table  (from  Robin  and 
Veideirs) : — 

Quantity  of  Water  in  iooo  Parts. 

^eeth loo        Bile 880 

^Bonea 130    i     Milk 887 

Cartilage          ....  550  Pancreatic  juice     .                .  900 

Muscles 750    ;     Urine 936 

Ligament        ....  768    |    Lymph 960 

Brain 789  I     Gastric  juice      .        .        .    .  975 

Blood 795  Perspiration    ....  986 

SysoTia 805         Saliva 995 
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The  importance  of  water  as  a  constituent  of  the  animal  body 
may  be  assumed  from  the  preceding  table,  and  is  shown  in  a  still 
more  striking  manner  by  its  withdrawal.  If  any  tissue,  as  muscle, 
cartilage,  or  tendon,  be  subjected  to  heat  sufficient  todrive  qtf  the^ 
greater  part  of  its  water,  all  its  characteristic  physical  progerti^ 
are  destroyed ;  and  what  was  previously  soft,  elastic,  and  flexible, 
becomes  hard  and  brittle,  and  homy,  so  as  to  be  scarce*"^ 
recognisaible. 

In  all  the  fluids  of  the  body — blood,  lymph,  <fec., — water  acj 
the  jpfyjtt.of  Mt  general. fiol vent,  and  by  its  means  alone  circulation 
of  nutrient  matter  is  possible.  IJtJs  the  medium  also  ip  which  all 
fluid  and  solid  aliments  are  dissolved  before  absorption».aa-3EfilLafi 
the  means  by  which  all,  except  gaseous,  excretory  produd£..are 
removed.  iQ_  the  various  processes  of  secretion,  tlAUSudation, 
ai^d  nutrition,  depend  of  necessity  on  its  presenos.  for  their 
perforniance. 

The  greater  part,  by  far,  of  the  water  present  in  the  body  is 
taken  into  it  as  such  from  without,  in  the  food  and  drink.  A 
small  amount,  however,  is  the  result  of  the  chemical  union  of 
hvdrogen  with  oxvijen  in  the  blood  and  tissue.  The  total  amount 
taken  into  the  body  every  day  is  about  4^  lbs. ;  while  an  un- 
certain quantity  (perhaps  ^  to  J  lb.)  is  formed  by  chemical  action 
within  it. — (Dal ton.) 

The  loss  of  water  from  the  body  is  intimatejiy  connected  with 
excretion  from  the  lungs,  skin,  and  kidneys,  and,.to  a  ]fis&  gi^teut, 
from  the  alimentary  canal.  Tlie  loss  from  these  various  organs 
may  be  '  tbus  apportioned  (quoted  by  Dalton  from  various 
observers)  : — 

From  the  Alimentary  canal  (fscces)    ....  4  per  cent. 

„  Lungs 20         „ 

„  Skin  (perspiration) 30         ., 

„  Kidneys  (urine) 46         „ 

100 

Sodium  and  Potassium  Chlorides  are  present  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  body.  The  former  seems  to  be  especially  necessary^  judg- 
ing from  the  instinctive  craving  for  it  on  the  part  of  auiijjalg  Jii 
whose  food  it  is  deficient,  and  from  the  diseased  condition  which 
is  consequent  on  its  withdrawal.  In  the  blood,  the  quantity  of 
sodium  cinbride  is  greater  than  that  of  all  its  other  salineingre- 
dleiils' lakcii  together.  In  the  muscles,  on  the  other  hand,  tbe 
quanlifcy  of  sodium  chloride  is  less  than  that  of  the  chloride  of 
potassium. " 

Calcium  Fluoridey  in  minute  amount,  is  present  in  the  bones 
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and  teeth,  and  traces  have  been  found  in  the  blood  and  some 
other  fluids. 

Calcivm^  Potassium,  Sodium,  and  Magnesium  Phosphates  are 
found  in  nearly  every  tissue  and  fluid.  In  some  tissues — the 
bones  and  teeth — the  phosphate  of  calcium  exists  in  very  lai^e 
amount  and  is  the  principal  source  of  that  hardness  of  texture 
on  which  the  proper  performance  of  their  functions  so  much 
depends.  The  phosphate  of  calcium  is  intimately  incorporated 
with  the  oi^nic  basis  or  matrix,  but  it  can  be  removed  by  acids 
without  destroying  the  general  shape  of  the  bone;  and,  after 
the  removal  of  its  inorganic  salts,  a  bone  is  left  soft,  tough,  and 
flexible. 

Potassium  and  sodiiun  phosphates  with  the  carbonates,  main- 
tain the  alkalinity  of  the  blood. 

Calcium  Carbonate  occurs  in  bones  and  teeth,  but  in  much 
smaller  quantity  than  the  phosphate.  It  is  found  also  in  some 
other  parts.  The  small  concretions  of  the  internal  ear  (otoliths) 
are  composed  of  crystalline  calcium  carbonate,  and  form  the  only 
example  of  inorganic  crystalline  matter  existing  as  such  in  the 
body. 

Potassium  and  Sodium  Carbonates  are  found  in  the  blood,  and 
some  other  fluids  and  tissues. 

Potassium^  Sodium^  and  Calcium  Sulphates  are  met  with  in 
small  amount  in  most  of  the  solids  and  fluids. 

Silicon, — ^A  very  minute  quantity  of  silica  exists  in  the  urine, 
and  in  the  blood.  Traces  of  it  have  been  found  also  in  bones, 
hair,  and  some  other  parts. 

Iron, — The  especial  place  of  iron  is  in  hcemoglobiuy  the  colour- 
ing-matter  of  the  blood,  of  which  a  full  account  has  been  gUven 
with  the  chemistry  of  the  blood.  Peroxide  of  iron  is  found,  in 
very  small  quantities,  in  the  ashes  of  bones,  muscles,  and  many 
tissues,  and  in  lymph  and  chyle,  albumin  of  serum,  fibrin,  bile, 
milk  and  other  fluids ;  and  a  salt  of  iron,  probably  a  phosphate, 
exists  in  the  hair,  black  pigment,  and  other  deeply  coloured  epi- 
thelial or  homy  substances. 

Aluminium,  Manganese,  Copper,  and  Lead.  —  It  seems  most 
likely  that  in  the  human  body,  copper,  manganesium,  aluminium, 
and  lead  are  merely  accidental  elements,  which,  being  taken  in 
mmute  quantities  with  the  fbod,  and  not  excreted  at  once  with 
the  faces,  are  absorbed  and  deposited  in  some  tissue  or  organ,  of 
which,  however,  they  form  no  necessary  part  In  the  same 
manner,  arsenic,  being  absorbed,  may  be  deposited  in  the  liver 
and  other  parts. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE    BLOOD. 

Thb  blood  is  the  fluid  medium  by  means  of  which  all  the 
tissues  of  the  body  are  directly  or  indirectly  nourished ;  by 
means  of  it  also  such  of  the  materials  which  result  from  the 
metabolism  of  the  tissues  as  are  of  no  further  use  in  the 
economy,  are  carried  to  the  excretory  organs  to  be  removed  from 
the  body.  It  is  a  somewhat  viscid  fluid,  and  in  man  and  in  all 
other  vertebrate  animals  with  the  exception  of  two,*  is  red  in 
colour.  The  exact  shade  of  red  is  variable ;  that  taken  from  the 
arteries,  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart  and  from  the  pulmonary 
veins  is  of  a  bright  scarlet  hue,  that  obtained  from  the  systematic 
veins,  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  from  the  pulmonary 
artery,  is  of  a  much  darker  colour,  and  varies  from  bluish- 
red  to  reddish-black.  At  first  sight,  the  red  colour  appears  to 
belong  to  the  whole  mass  of  blood,  but  on  further  examination 
this  is  found  not  to  be  the  case.  In  reality  blood  consists  of  an 
almost  colourless  fluid,  called  plasma  or  liquor  sanguinis,  in 
which  are  suspended  numerous  minute  rounded  masses  or  proto- 
plasm, called  blood  corpuscles,  which  are,  for  the  most  part, 
coloured,  and  it  is  to  their  presence  in  the  fluid  that  the  red 
colour  of  the  blood  is  due. 

Even  when  examined  in  very  thin  layers,  blood  is  opaque,  on 
account  of  the  diflbrent  refractive  powers  possessed  by  its  two 
constituents,  viz.,  the  plasma  and  the  corpuscles.  On  treatment 
with  chloroform  and  other  reagents,  however,  it  becomes  trans- 
parent and  assumes  a  lake 'colour,  in  consequence  of  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  corpuscles  having  been  discharged  into  the  plasma. 
The  average  specific  gravity  of  blood  at  15°  0.  (60°  F.)  varies  from 
1055  to  1062.  A  rapid  and  useful  method  of  estimating  the 
specific  gravity  of  blood  has  been  employed  by  Lloyd  Jones. 
Drops  of  blood  are  taken  and  allowed  to  fall  into  fluids  of  known 
specific  gravity.  Wlien  the  drop  neither  rises  nor  sinks  in  the 
fluid,  it  is  taken  to  be  of  the  same  specific  gravity  as  that  of  the 
standard  fluid.  The  reaction  of  blood  is  faintly  alkaline  and  the 
taste  saltish.  Its  teniperature  varies  slightly,  the  average  being 
37*8°  C.   (100°  F.).     The  blood  stream  is  warmed  by  ])assiug 
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through  the  muscles,  uerve  centres,  and  glands,  but  is  somewhat 
cooled  on  trayersing  the  capillaries  of  the  skin.  Recently  drawn 
blood  has  a  distinct  odouvy  which  in  many  cases  is  characteristic 
of  the  animal  from  which  it  has  been  taken.  It  may  be  further 
developed  also  by  adding  to  blood  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  water. 

Quantity  of  the  Blood. — The  quantity  of  blood  in  any 
animal  under  normal  conditions  bears  a  fairly  constant  relation  to 
the  body-weight.  The  methods  employed  for  estimating  it  are 
not  so  simple  as  might  at  first  sight  have  been  thought.  For 
example,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get  any  accurate  information 
on  the  point  from  the  amount  obtained  by  rapidly  bleeding  an 
animal  to  death,  for  then  an  indefinite  quantity  would'  remain  in 
the  vessels,  as  well  as  in  the  tissues;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  it  be  possible  to  obtain  a  correct  estimate  by  less  rapid 
bleeding,  as,  since  life  would  be  more  prolonged,  time  would  be 
allowed  for  the  passage  into  the  blood  of  lymph  from  the  lym- 
phatic vessels  and  from  the  tissues.  In  the  former  case,  therefore, 
we  should  under-estimate,  and  in  the  latter  over-estimate  the  total 
amount  of  the  blood. 

Of  the  several  methods  which  have  been  employed,  the  most 
accurate  appears  to  be  the  following.  A  small  quantity  of  blood 
is  taken  fix)m  an  animal  by  venesection ;  it  is  defibrinated  and 
measured,  and  used  to  make  standard  solutions  of  blood.  The 
animal  is  then  rapidly  bled  to  death,  and  the  blood  which  escapes 
is  collected.  The  blood-vessels  are  next  washed  out  with  saline 
solution  until  the  washings  are  no  longer  coloured,  and  these  are 
added  to  the  previously  withdrawn  blood  ;  lastly  the  whole  animal 
is  finely  minced  with  saline  solutioii.  The  fluid  obtained  from 
the  mincings  is  carefully  filtered,  and  added  to  the  diluted  blood 
previously  obtained,  and  the  whole  is  measured.  The  next  step 
in  the  process  is  the  comparison  of  the  colour  of  the  diluted  blood 
with  that  of  standard  solutions  of  blood  and  water  of  a  known 
strength,  until  it  is  discovered  to  what  standard  solution  the 
diluted  blood  corresponds.  As  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  corre- 
sponding standard  solution  is  known,  as  well  as  the  total  quantity 
of  diluted  blood  obtained  from  the  animal,  it  is  easy  to  calculate 
the  absolute  amount  of  blood  which  the  latter  contained,  and  to 
this  is  added  the  small  amount  which  was  w^ithdrawn  to  make  the 
standard  solutions.  This  gives  the  total  amount  of  blood  which 
the  animal  contained.  It  is  contrasted  with  the  weight  of  the 
animal,  previously  known. 

The  result  of  many  experiments  shows  that  the  quantity  of 
blooJm  vanou?j  animals  averages  ^^  to  j\-  of  the  to  till  body- weight. 
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An  estimate  of  the  quantity  in  man  which  corresponded  nearly 
with  this  proportion,  has  been  more  than  once  made  from  the 
following  data.  A  criminal  was  weighed  before  and  after  decapi- 
tation ;  the  difference  in  the  weight  representing  the  quantity 
of  blood  which  escaped.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  head  and 
trunk  were  then  washed  out  by  the  injection  of  water,  until  the 
fluid  which  escaped  had  only  a  pale  red  or  straw  colour.  This 
fluid  was  then  also  weighed  ;  and  the  amount  of  blood  which  it 
represented  was  calculated  by  comparing  the  proportion  of  solid 
matter  contained  in  it  with  that  of  the  first  blood  which  escaped 
on  decapitation.  Two  experiments  of  this  kind  gave  precisely 
similar  results.     (Weber  and  Lchmann.) 

It  should  be  remembered,  in  connection  with  these  estimations, 
that  the  quantity  of  the  blood  must  vary  very  considerably,  even 
in  the  same  animal,  w^th  the  amount  of  both  the  ingesta  and 
egesta  of  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  experiment ;  it  has 
been  found,  for  example,  that  the  quantity  of  blood  obtainable 
from  the  body  of  a  fasting  animal  rarely  exceeds  a  half  of  that 
which  is  present  soon  after  a  full  meal. 


Coagulation  of  the  Blood. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  properties  which  the  blood 
possesses  is  that  of  clotting  or  coagnlatmg.  This  phenomenon 
may  te'  bl)served  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  in  blood 
which  has  been  drawn  into  an  open  vessel.  In  about  two  or  three 
minutes,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  the  surface  of  the 
fluid  is  seen  to  become  semi-solid  or  jelly-like,  and  this  change 
takes  place,  in  a  minute  or  two  afterwards  at  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  in  which  it  is  contained,  and  then  extends  throughout  the 
entire  mass.  The  time  which  is  occupied  in  these  changes  is 
about  eight  or  nine  minutes.  The  solid  mass  is  of  exactly  the 
same  volume  as  the  previously  lig^uid  blotxi,  and  adheres  soj^Jpselv 
t'qtfie'si^cs  of  the  containing  vessel  that  if  the  latter  be  inverted 
none  of  its  contents  escape.  The  solid  mass  is  the  crassaftientum 
or  clot.  If  the  clot  be  watched  for  a  few  minutes,  drops  of  a 
light,  straw-coloured  fluid,  the  serttm,  may  be  seen  to  mak^fi,  jheir 
appearance  on  the  surface,  and,  as  they  become  more  ai^l.  more 
numerous,  to  run  together,  forming  a  complete  superficial  stratum 
above  the  solid  clot.  At  the  same  time  the  fluid  begins  to  transude 
at  the  sides  and  at  the  under-surface  of  the  clot,  which  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  or  two  floats  in  the  liquid.  The  first  drops  of 
serum  appear  on  the  surface  about  eleven  or  twelve  minutes  after 
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the  blood  has  been  drawn  ;  and  the  fluid  continues  to  transude 
for  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours. 

The  clottinp^  of  blood  is  due  to  the  development  in  it  9^  a  sub- 
stATifiA  t*^}]^    fi^lU  ^^'^'^    appoQyu   flfl  a   mftfthwork   (fig.    II7)  of^ 


1%.  117.— Beticuluxn  of  fibrin,  from  a  drop   of  hninan  blood,  after  treatment  with 

rosanilin.    (BuiTier.) 

fine  fibrils.  This  meshwork  entangles  and  encloses  within 
itself  the  blood  corpuscles.  The  first  clot  formed,  tliefeforel' 
includes    the    whole    of     the    constituents    of    the    blood"  In 

Liquid  Blood. 


Flaama. 
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Corpuscles. 


Serum. 


Fibrin. 

I 


aot. 

_l 


Ootted  Blood. 

an  apparently  solid  mass,  but  soon  the  fibrinous  meshwork  begins 
to  oontract  and  the  serum  which  does  not  belong  to  the  clot  is 
squeezed  out.  When  the  whole  of  the  serum  has  transuded  the 
dot  is  found  to  be  smaller,  but  firmer  and  harder,  as  it  is  now 
made  up  of  fibrin  and  blood  corpuscles  only.  Thus  coagulation 
reanaiiges  the  constituents  of  the  blood  ;  liquid  blood  being  made 
up  of  plasma  and  blood  corpuscles,  and  clotted  blood  of  serum 
and  clot 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  coagulation  occurs   before  the 
led  corpuscles  have  had  time  to  subside ;  and  thus  from  their 
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being  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the  fibrin,  the  clot  is  of  a  deep 
red  colour  throughout,  probably  slightly  darker  at  the  most 
dependent  part,  from  greater  accumulation  of  red  corpuscles  there 
than  elsewhere.  When,  however,  coagulation  is  from  any  cause 
delayed,  as  when  blood  is  kept  at  a  temperature  slightly  above 
o*'  C.  (32°  F.),  or  when  clotting  is  naturally  slow,  as  is  the  case 
with  horse's  blood,  or,  lastly,  in  certain  diseased  conditions,  parti- 
cularly in  inflammatory  states,  time  is  allowed  for  the  coloured 
corpuscles  to  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  fluid.  When  clotting 
after  a  time  occurs,  the  upper  layers  of  the  blood  are  free  of 
coloured  corpuscles  and  consist  chiefly  of  fibrin.  This  forms  a 
superficial  stratum  diflering  in  appearance  from  the  rest  of  the 
clot,  and  is  of  a  grayish  yellow  colour.  This  is  known  as  the 
hvffy  coat  or  crmta  pJdogistica,  The  buffy  coat  produced  in  the 
manner  just  desciibed,  commonly  contracts  more  than  the  rest  of 
the  clot,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  coloured  corpuscles  from  its 
meshes,  and  because  contraction  is  less  interfered  with  by  adhesion 
to  the  interior  of  the  containing  vessel  in  the  vertical  than  the 
horizontal  direction.  A  cup-like  appearance  of  the  bufiy  coat 
results,  and  the  clot  is  not  only  buffed  but  cupped  on  the  surface. 

Formation  of  Fibrin. — That  the  clotting  of  blood  is  due  to  the 
gradual  appearance  in  it  of  fibrin  may  be  easily  demonstrated. 
For  example,  if  recently  drawn  blood  be  whipped  with  a  bundle 
of  twigs,  the  fibrin  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  blood  before  it 
can  entangle  the  blood  corpuscles  within  its  meshes,  as  it  adheres 
to  the  twigs  in  stringy  threads  almost  free  from  corpuscles ;  the 
blood  from  which  the  fibrin  has  been  withdrawn  no  longer  exhibits 
the  power  of  spontaneous  coagulability.  Although  these  facts 
have  long  been  known,  the  closely  associated  problem  as  to  the 
exact  manner  in  which  fibrin  is  formed  is  by  no  means  so  simple. 
It  will  be  most  convenient  to  treat  of  the  question  step  by  step. 

In  the  first  place  it  appears  that  under  the  ordinary  conditions 
of  experiment,  the  fibrin  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirely  derived  from  the 
pkuma  ;  for  although  the  colourless  corpuscles  may  be  intimately 
connected  with  the  process,  as  will  be  shown  later  on,  yet  the 
coloured  corpuscles  take  no  active  part  in  it.  This  statement 
does  not  deny  the  possibility  that  fibrin  may  sometimes  be  derived 
from  the  coloured  corpuscles.  Indeed,  this  is  more  than  probable, 
as  experiments  have  shown  that  if  a  little  defibrinated  blood  be 
added  to  serum,  the  haemoglobin  leaves  the  stroma  of  the  coloured 
corpuscles  of  the  blood,  and  a  substance  arises  from  it  called 
stroma-fibirin,  indistinguishable  from  ordinary  fibrin,  and  the 
serum  is  clotted. 

But  normally  fibrin  is  derived  from  the  plasma. 

Pure  plasma  may  be  procured  by  delaying  coagidation  in  blood 
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by  keeping  it  at  a  temperature  slightly  above  freezing  point, 
until  the  coloured  corpuscles  have  subsided  to  the  bottom  of  the 
containing  vessel ;  the  blood  of  the  horse  being  specially  suited 
for  the  purposes  of  this  experiment.  A  portion  of  the  colourless 
supernatant  plasma,  if  decanted  into  another  vessel  and  exposed  to 
the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  will  coagulate  just  as  though 
it  were  the  entire  blood,  producing  a  clot  similar  in  all  respects  to 
blood  clot,  except  that  it  is  almost  colourless  from  the  absence  of 
red  corpuscles.  If  some  of  the  plasma  be  diluted  with  twice  or 
three  times  its  bulk  of  normal  saline  solution,*  coagulation  is 
delayed,  and  the  stages  of  the  gradual  formation  of  fibrin  in  it 
may  be  conveniently  watched.  The  viscidity  which  precedes 
the  complete  coagulation  may  be  actually  seen  to  be  due  to  the 
formation  of  fibrin  fibrils — ^first  of  all  at  the  edge  of  the  fluid 
containing  vessel,  and  then  gradually  extending  throughout  the 
mass. 

If  a  further  portion  of  plasma,  diluted  or  not,  be  whipped  with 
a  bundle  of  twigs,  the  fibrin  may  be  obtained  as  a  solid,  stringy 
mass,  just  in  the  same  way  as  from  the  entire  blood,  and  the 
resulting  fluid  no  longer  retains  its  power  of  spontaneous 
coagulability. 

It  is  not  indeed  necessary  that  the  plasma  shall  have  been 
obtained  by  the  process  of  cooling  above  described,  as  if  it  had 
been  separated  from  the  corpuscles  in  any  other  way,  e.g.j  by 
allowing  blood  to  flow  direct  from  the  vessels  of  an  animal  into 
a  vessel  containing  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  its  bulk  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  a  neutral  salt  (preferably  of  magnesium  or  sodium 
sulphate)  and  mixing  carefully,  will  answer  the  purpose  and,  just 
as  in  the  other  case  the  coloured  corpuscles  will  subside  leaving 
the  clear  superstratum  of  (salted)  plasma.  In  order  that  salted 
plasma  may  coagulate,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the 
salts  by  dialysis,  or  to  dilute  it  with  several  times  its  bulk  of 
water. 

The  second  question  which  must  be  considered,  is  froni  what 
materiaU  of  the  pUuma  is  fibrin  formed  ?  If  plasma  be  saturated 
with  solid  magnesium  sulphate  or  sodium  chloride,  a  white,  sticky 
precipitate  called  by  Denis,  by  whom  it  was  first  obtained, 
plamniney  is  thrown  down,  after  the  removal  of  which,  by  filtra- 
tion, the  plasma  will  not  spontaneously  coagulate.  Plasmine  is 
soluble  in  dilute  neutral  saline  solutions,  and  the  solution  of  it 
speedily  coagulates,  producing  a  clot  composed  of  fibrin.  Blood 
plasma  therefore  contains  a  substance  without  which  it  cannot 

*  Normal  saline  solution  commonly  consists  of  a  '6  per  cent,  solution  of 
oommon  salt  (sodium  chloride)  in  water. 
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coagulate,  and  a  solution  of  which  is  spontaneously  coagulable. 
This  substance  is  veiy  soluble  in  dilute  saline  solutions,  and  is 
not,  therefore,  fibrin,  which  is  insoluble  in  these  fluids. 

But  there  is  distinct  evidence  that  plasmine  -  is  a  compound 
body  made  up  of  two  or  more  substances,  not  all  of  which  are 
requisite  to  form  a  clot,  and  that  it  is  not  mere  soluble  fibrin. 
There  exists  in  all  the  serous  cavities  of  the  body  in  health, 
e.g.,  the  pericardium,  the  peritoneum,  and  the  pleura,  a  certain 
small  amount  of  transparent  fluid,  generally  of  a  pale  straw  colour, 
which  in  diseased  conditions  may  be  greatly  increased.  It  some- 
what resembles  serum  in  appearance,  but  in  reality  differs  from  it, 
and  is  probably  closely  allied  to  plasma.  This  serous  fluid  is  not, 
as  a  rule,  spontaneously  coagulable,  but  may  be  made  to  clot  on 
the  addition  of  serum,  which  is  also  a  fluid  which  has  no  tendency 
of  itself  to  coagulate.  The  clot  produced  consists  of  fibrin,  and 
the  clotting  is  identical  with  the  clotting  of  plasma.  From  the 
serous  fluid  (that  from  the  inflamed  tvnica  vaginalis  testis  or 
hydrocele  fluid  is  mostly  used)  we  may  obtain,  by  half-saturating 
it  with  solid  sodium  chloride,  a  white  viscid  substance  as  a 
precipitate  which  is  osXiedfihrmogefi.  If  fibrinogen  be  separated 
by  filtration,  it  can  be  dissolved  in  water,  as  a  certain  amount  of 
the  neutral  salt  used  in  precipitating  it  is  entangled  with  the 
precipitate,  and  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  dilute  (6  to  8  per  cent) 
saline  solution  in  which  fibrinogen,  being  a  body  of  the  globulin 
class,  is  soluble.  The  solution  of  fibrinogen  has  no  tendency  to 
clot  of  itself,  but  if  blood-serum  be  added  to  a  solution  of-  fibrino 
gen,  the  mixture  clots. 

On  the  other  hand  from  blood-serum  may  be  obtained  by  satu- 
ration with  one  of  the  neutral  salts  above-mentioned,  a  globulin 
very  similar  in  properties  to  fibrinogen,  which  is  called  serum- 
globulin  or  paraglohulin,  and  it  may  be  separated  by  filtration  and 
dissolved  in  a  dilute  saline  solution  in  a  manner  similar  to 
fibrinogen. 

If  the  sol  itions  of  fibrinogen  and  paraglobulin  be  mixed,  the 
mixture  cannot  be  distinguished  from  a  solution  of  plasmine,  and 
in  a  great  majority  of  cases  firmly  clots  like  that  solution,  whereas 
a  mixture  of  the  hydrocele  fluid  and  serum,  from  which  these 
bodies  have  been  respectively  taken,  no  longer  manifests  the  like 
property. 

In  addition  to  this  evidence  of  the  compound  nature  of  plasmine, 
it  may  be  further  shown  that,  if  sufficient  care  be  taken,  both 
fibrinogen  and  paraglobulin  may  be  separately  obtained  from 
plasma :  the  one,  fibrinogen,  as  a  flaky  precipitate  by  adding 
carefully  13  per  cent,  of  crystalline  sodium  chloride  to  it;  and 
the  other,  paraglobulin,  may  be  precipitated,  after  the  removal  of 
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fibrinogen  by  filtration,  on  the  further  addition  (above  20  percent, 
and  to  saturation)  of  the  same  salt  or  of  magnesium  sulphate  to 
the  filtrate.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  both  these  substances 
must  be  thrown  down  together  when  plasma  is  at  once  saturated 
with  sodiiun  chloride  or  magnesium  sulphate,  and  that  the 
miiture  of  the  two  corresponds  with  plasmiue. 

So  far  it  has  been  shown  that  plasmine,  the  antecedent  of  fibrin, 
U>  the  possession  of  which  blood  owes  its  power  of  coagulating,  is 
not  a  simple  body,  but  is  composed  of  at  least  two  factors — viz., 
fibrinogen  and  paraglobulin ;  there  is  reason  for  believing  that 
jet  another  body  is  precipitated  with  them  in  plasmine. 

It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  the  reason  why  hydrocele  fluid 
coagulated,  when  serum  was  added  to  it,  was  that  the  latter  fluid 
supplied  the  paraglobulhi  which  the  former  lacked ;  this,  however, 
is  not  the  case,  as  hydrocele  fluid  does  not  lack  this  body,  and, 
moreover,  if  paraglobulin,  obtained  from  diluted  serum  by  passing 
a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  through  it,  be  added,  no  clotting  will 
take  place.  But  if  paraglobulin,  obtained  by  the  saturation  method, 
be  added  to  hydrocele  fluid,  clotting  soon  follows,  as  it  will  also  in 
a  mixed  solution  of  fibrinogen  and  paraglobulin,  both  obtained  by 
the  saturation  method.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  in  plasmine 
there  is  something  more  than  the  two  bodies  above  mentioned, 
and  that  this  something  is  precipitated  with  the  paraglobulin  by 
the  saturation  method,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  the  carbonic 
acid  method. 

The  following  experiments  show  that  this  substance  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  ferment.     If  defibrinated  blood  or  serum  be  kept  in  a 
stoppered  bottle  with  its  own  bulk  of  alcohol  for  some  weeks,  all 
the  proteids  are  precipitated  in  a  coagulated  form ;  if  the  precipitate 
be  then  removed  by  filtration,  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  finely 
powdered,  and  then  suspended  in  water,  a  watery  extract  may  be 
obtained  by  further  filtration,  containing  but  little  proteid.     Yet 
a  little  of  this  watery  extract  will  produce  coagulation  in  fluids, 
e.g,,  hydrocele  fluid  or  diluted  plasma,  which  are  not  spontane- 
ously coagulable,  or  which  coagulate  slowly  and  with  difficulty. 
It  will   also   cause  a   mixture   of   fibrinogen    and   paraglobulin 
both   obtained   by   the   carbonic   acid   method    to     clot.       The 
watery  extract  appears  to  contain   the  body  which  is  precipi- 
tated  with   the   paraglobulin   by   the  saturation   method.     Its 
active  properties  are  entirely  destroyed  by  boiling.     The  amount 
of  the  extract  added  does  not  influence  the  amount  of  the  clot 
formed,  but  only  the  rapidity  of  clotting,  and  moreover  the  active 
substance  contained  in  the  extract  evidently  does  not  form  part  of 
the  clot,  as  it  may  be  obtained  from  the  serum  after  blood  has 
clotted.     So  that  the  substance  contained  in  the  aqueous  extract 
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of  blood,  appears  to  belong  to  that  class  of  bodies  which  promote 
the  union  of,  or  cause  changes  in,  other  bodies,  without  them- 
selves entering  into  imion  or  undergoing  change  ;  these  are  known 
9J&  ferments.  It  has,  therefore,  received  the  name  fibrin  ferment. 
This  ferment  is  developed  in  blood  soon  after  it  has  been  shed, 
and  its  amount  continues  to  increase  for  some  little  time  (p.  135). 

So  far  we  have  seen  that  plasmine  is  a  body  composed  of  three 
substances,  viz.,  fibrinogen,  paraglobulin,  and  fibrin  ferment.  But 
we  shall  see  that  only  two  of  them  are  necessary  to  coagulation. 

Alex.  Schmidt,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  our 
knowledge  of  this  subject,  believed  that  the  three  substances 
are  necessary,  to  the  production  of  a  clot  He  thought  that  the 
reason  why  coagulation  does  not  occur  in  serum  which  contains 
paraglobulin  and  the  fibrin  ferment  is  that  serum  lacks  fibrinogen, 
and  that  when  it  does  not  occur  in  fluids  which  contain  fibrinogen, 
paraglobulin  or  the  ferment  or  both  are  wanting.  Schmidt's 
view  is,  however,  quite  imtenable  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  a 
solution  of  pure  fibrinogen  will  clot  firmly  on  the  addition  of  a 
solution  of  fibrin  ferment,  and  that  the  complemental  proposition 
is  equally  true,  viz.,  that  a  mixture  of  paraglobulin  and  fibrin 
ferment  (such  as  exists  in  serum)  will  not  clot.  It  is  to  Ham- 
mersten  that  the  credit  of  suggesting  the  best  working  hypothesis 
is  due ;  he  has  proved  that  paraglobulin  is  not  an  essential  in 
coagiilation,  since  fibrin  is  formed  from  fibrinogen  alone  by  the 
action  of  fibrin  ferment ;  so  that  the  ferment  which  is  precipitated 
with  paraglobulin  is  essential  and  not  that  body  itself.  He  has 
showed,  however,  that  paraglobulin  possesses  the  property,  in 
common  with  many  other  bodies,  of  combining  with — or  decom- 
posing, and  so  rendering  inert— certain  substances  which  have 
the  power  of  preventing  the  formation  or  precipitation  of  fibrin, 
such  a  power  belonging  for  example  to  the  free  alkalies,  to  the 
alkaline  carbonates,  and  to  certain  salts.  His  view,  therefore,  is 
that  under  the  action  of  a  ferment,  fibrinogen  is  either  decom- 
posed into  fibrin,  with  the  formation  of  certain  bye-products,  or 
bodily  converted  into  that  substance.  As  a  corollary  to  this  view, 
however,  it  is  now  generally  believed  that  the  presence  of  a 
certain  but  small  amount  of  salts,  especially  of  calcium,  is  necessary 
for  coagulation,  and  that  without  it  clotting  cannot  take  place. 
In  fact  fibrin  is  getting  looked  upon  as  a  calcium  compound  of 
fibrinogen. 

Certain  other  changes  besides  solidification  take  place  in  blood 
when  it  clots,  viz. : — its  temperature  rises  slightly,  it  becomes  less 
alkaline,  the  oxygen  is  diminished,  the  tension  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride rises  and  a  trace  of  ammonia  gas  is  given  ofi*.  The  clotted 
part  is  said  to  become  electrically  negative  to  the  unclotted  part 
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Sources  of  the  Fibrin  Ferment. — Fibrin  ferment  cannot  be  obt«dned 
in  any  appreciable  amount  from  blood  which  is  allowed  to  flow 
direct  from  the  living  vessel  into  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  almost 
oertainlj  a  result  of  the  more  or  less  complete  disintegration  of  the 
colourless  corpuscles  after  blood  is  shed,  or  of  the  intermediate 
corpuscles  which  will  be  described  later  on  under  the  name  of 
blood  pkUeleU,  The  proofs  of  this  may  be  briefly  sununarised  as 
follows: — (i)  That  all  strongly  coagul able  fluids  contain  these 
corpuscles  almost  in  direct  proportion  to  their  coagulability; 
(2)  That  clots  formed  on  foreign  bodies,  such  as  needles  projecting 
into  the  interior  or  lumen  of  living  blood-vessels,  are  preceded  by 
an  aggregation  of  colourless  corpuscles ;  (3)  That  plasma  in  which 
these  corpuscles  happen  to  be  scanty,  clots  feebly  ;  (4)  That 
if  horse's  blood  be  kept  in  the  cold,  so  that  the  corpuscles  subside, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  lowest  stratum,  containing  chiefly 
coloured  corpuscles,  will,  if  removed,  clot  feebly,  as  it  contains 
little  of  the  fibrin  factors ;  whereas  the  colourless  plasma,  espe- 
cially the  lower  layers  of  it  in  which  the  colourless  corpuscles  are 
most  niunerous,  will  clot  well,  but  if  filtered  in  the  cold  will 
not  clot  so  well,  indicating  that  when  filtered  nearly  free  from 
colourless  corpuscles  even  the  plasma  does  not  contain  suffi- 
cient of  all  the  fibrin  factors  to  produce  thorough  coagulation  ; 
(5)  In  a  drop  of  coagulating  blood  observed  under  the  microscope 
the  fibrin  fibrils  are  seen  to  start  from  the  colourless  corpuscles. 

Nature  of  the  fibrin  ferment. — Halliburton  brought  forward 
weighty  reasons  for  believing  fibrin  ferment  to  be  a  globulin. 
Thus,  a  solution  of  ferment  made  according  to  Schmidt's  method 
if  clear,  neutral,  or  faintly  alkaline  in  reaction,  does  not  coagulate 
on  boiling,  and  gives  the  proteid  tests  faintly.  If  the  solution  be 
concentrated,  these  reactions  become  more  developed,  and  the 
proteid  present  reacts  to  the  test  for  globulins.  The  ferment 
too  can  be  extracted  from'  shreds  of  fibrin  obtained  from  whipped 
hiood  by  the  method  usually  employed  for  dissolving  globulins,  viz. 
by  an  8  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  and  when  the  globulin 
is  removed  from  the  solution  thus  obtained,  the  ferment  action  dis- 
appears also.  Further  investigation,  however,  of  the  properties  of 
the  substance  called  by  Halliburton  a  globulin,  by  Pekelharing 
has  shown  that  it  belongs  to  the  important  class  of  bodies 
known  as  iiucleo-albumins  (p.  1 1 9).  Such  a  nucleo-albumin  may 
be  obtained  from  leucocytes  and  other  cells,  and  always  possesses 
very  powerful  ferment  properties.  The  ferment  action  is  des- 
troyed at  a  temperature  of  from  73° — 75°  C.  (165°  F.),  or  if  in 
aalme  solution  at  a  lower  temperature  still,  60° — 65°  C.  (145°  F.) 
which  correspond  closely  with  the  coagulating  points  of  proteid 
substances. 
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The  explanation  of  the  clotting  of  blood  which  has  been  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  and  which  depends  chiefly  upon  the  researches  of  Alex.  Schmidt 
and  Hammersten,  supposes  that  it  is  one  of  the  fermentative  actions,  so 
many  of  which  are  believed  to  go  on  in  the  living  body.  Wooldridge  con- 
tested this  view  of  the  process.  His  researches  led  him  to  the  belief  that 
coagulation  of  the  blood  is  a  vital  process,  or  rather  that  it  is  the  last 
act  of  vitality  displayed  by  blootl  plasma,  which  he  considered  to  be  living 
protoplasm.  Some  of  the  results  of  his  experiments  may  with  advantage 
be  here  mentioned.  Firstly,  he  shewed  that  plasma  itself  contains  every- 
thing that  is  necessary  for  coagulation.  For  his  experiments  he  used  plasma 
obtained  by  injecting  a  solution  of  commercial  peptone  into  the  veins  of  an 
animal  and  removing  blood  from  it  immediately  afterwards.  The  blood  so 
obtained  does  not  readily  clot,  and  allows  the  separation  of  the  blood- 
corpuscles  from  the  plasma,  the  resulting  plasma  being  called  peptone 
plasma.  The  whole  of  the  corpuscular  elements  were  removed  by  repeated 
treatment  with  a  centrifugal  machine.  Peptone  plasma  was  shown  to  clot 
l>y  the  use  of  some  simple  mechanical  means,  e.g,,  filtering  through  a  clay 
cell,  or  through  filter  paper,  or  on  neutralisation  with  acetic  acid,  or  car- 
bonic acid,  or  by  dilution  with  water  or  saline  solution.  Thus  it  would 
appear  that  if  the  colourless  blood  corpuscles  aid  coagulation,  their  in- 
fluence is  only  secondary. 

Secondly,  he  shewed  that  the  important  precursor  of  clotting  in  this 
peptone  plasma  may  be  separated  from  it,  as  a  precipitate,  if  the  plasma  be 
kept  in  ice  for  some  time,  and  that  after  its  removal  the  plasma  contains 
only  a  little  fibrinogen  capable  of  clotting  by  the  action  of  fibrin  ferment. 
If  the  plasma  be  diluted  with  water  or  slightly  acidulated,  however,  the 
fibrin  ferment  is  able  to  produce  a  complete  clotting. 

In  peptone  plasma,  Wooldridge  stated  that  three  coagnlable  bodies  exist, 
which  he  calls  A,  B,  and  C  fibrinogen,  and  which  are  closely  allied  to  one 
another.  C-fibrinogen  is  identical  with  the  body  which  has  been  hitherto 
described  as  fibrinogen,  is  present  in  very  small  amount,  and  clots  on  addition 
of  fibrin  ferment.  The  coagulable  matter  present  in  greatest  amount  is 
B-fibrinogcn,  which  clots  on  addition  of  lecithin,  or  of  lymph  corpuscles, 
but  not  on  the  addition  of  fibrin  ferment.  A-fibrinogen  is  separated  from 
plasma  by  cooling,  in  minute  regular  rounded  granules,  from  which,  if 
watched  under  the  microscope,  rounded  distinctly  biconcave  discs  are 
seen  to  arise,  quite  indistinguishable  from  blood  plates  ;  it  is  not  coagulated 
by  fibrin  ferment.  Finally,  he  considered  that  when  blood  plasma  dies,  an 
action  takes  place  between  A-  and  B- fibrinogen,  which  are  both  compounds 
of  proteid  and  lecithin.  The  essential  of  this  action  is  a  loss  of  lecithin  on 
the  part  of  the  former  and  a  gain  of  lecithin  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  with 
the  result  of  the  production  of  fihHn^  a  third  proteid-lecithin  compound, 
while  other  substances  contained  in  the  serum,  including  fibrin  ferment,  are 
at  the  same  time  set  free.  Thus,  fibrin  ferment,  a  body  which  can  convert 
C-fibrinogen  into  fibrin,  is  not  present  in  living  plasma,  but  is  a  result  of  its 
disorganisation  or  death.  As  the  fibrinogen  which  can  be  clotted  by  the 
ferment  is  only  present  in  minimal  amounts  in  living  plasma,  injection 
of  a  solution  uf  fibrin  ferment  or  of  shed  blood  does  not  produce  intra- 
vascular clotting,  whereas  injection  of  lymph  corpuscles  from  lymphatic 
glands  or  of  lecithin,  either  of  which  will  produce  clotting  of  the  other 
fibrinogens  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  coagulable  matter  in  living  blood, 
leails  to  extensive  intra- vascular  clotting. 

Conditions  affecting  Coagulation. — The  coagulation  of  the 
blood  is  hastened  by  the  following  means : — 

I.  Moderate  warmth, — from  about  37*8 — 49°  C.  (100°  to 
120°  F.) 
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2.  Best  is  favourable  to  the  coagulation  of  blood.  Blood,  of 
which  the  whole  mass  is  kept  in  uniform  motion,  as  when  a  closed 
vessel  completely  filled  with  it  is  constantly  moved,  coagulates 
very  slowly  and  imperfectly. 

3.  Contact  ttrith  foreign  jnatter,  and  especially  multiplication  of 
the  points  of  contact.  Thus,  as  before  mentioned,  fibrin  may  be 
quickly  obtained  from  liquid  blood  by  stirring  it  with  a  bundle  of 
small  twigs ;  and  even  in  the  living  body  the  blood  will  coagulate 
upon  rough  bodies  projecting  into  the  vessels. 

4.  The  free  access  of  air. — Coagulation  is  quicker  in  shallow 
than  in  tall  and  narrow  vessels. 

5.  The  addition  of  less  than  tvnce  the  bvlk  of  water. 

The  blood  last  drawn  is  said,  from  being  more  watery,  to 
coagulate  more  quickly  than  the  first. 

The  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  retarded,  suspended,  or  pre- 
vented by  the  following  means  : — 

1.  Gold  retards.  C9ag«?la^*^^inn  ;  jand  so  long  as  blood  is  kept  at  a 
temperature  0°  C.  (32°  F.)  it  will  not  coagulate  at  all.  Freesring 
the  blood,  of  course,  prevents  its  coagulation  ;  yet  it  will  coagu- 
late, though  not  firmly,  if  thaw^ed  after  being  frozen  ;  and  it  will 
do  80  even  after  it  has  been  frozen  for  several  months.  A  higher 
temperature  than  49°  C,  (120°  F.\  retards  coagulation  by  coagu- 
lating the  albumen  of  the  serum,  and  a  still  higher  one  above 
56°  C.  (133°  F.)  prevents  it  altogether. 

2.  The  addition  of  toater  in  greater  proportion  than  tiaice  the 
bulk  of  the  blood,  also  the  addition  of  syrup^  glycerine^  and  other 
viscid  substances. 

3.  Contact  ^idth  living  tissues,  and  especially  with  the  interior 
of  aniving  blooS^vessel.  Blood  may  be  kept  fluid  in  a  tortoise's 
heart  after  removal  from  the  body  for  several  days,  and  if  the 
jugular  vein  of  a  horse  be  ligatured  in  two  places  so  as  to  include 
within  it  blood  and  then  be  removed  from  the  body  and  placed  in 
a  oool  place,  the  contained  blood  will  remain  unclotted  for  hours 
or  even  days. 

4.  The  addition' of  neutral  salts  in  the  proportion  of  2  or  3  per 
cent  and  upwards.  When  added  in  large  proportion  most  of 
these  saline  substances  prevent  coagulation  altogether.  Coagula- 
tion, however,  ensues  on  dilution  with  water.  The  time  during 
which  blood  can  be  thus  preserved  in  a  liquid  state  and  coagulated 
by  the  addition  of  water,  is  quite  indefinite. 

5.  Imperfect  aeration, — as  in  the  blood  of  those  who  die  by 
asphyxia. 

6.  In  inflammatory  states  of  the  system  the  blood  coagulates 
more  slowly  although  more  firmly. 

7.  Coagulation  is  retarded  by  exclusion  of  the  blood  from  the  air, 
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as  by  pouring  oil  on  the  surface,  etc.  In  vacuo,  the  blood  coagu- 
lates quickly.  Receiving  blood  into  a  vessel,  well  smeared  inside 
with  oil,  fat,  or  vaseline,  is  said  also  to  retard  or  prevent  coagulation. 

8.  The  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  prevented  altogether  by  the 
addition  of  strong  acids  and  caustic  alkalies,  and  also  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  o'l  per  cent,  solution  of  poUissium  oxalate,  which 
precipitates  the  soluble  calcium  salt  present  in  the  blood,  in  the 
form  of  insoluble  calcium  oxalate.  Without  the  presence  of 
soluble  calcium  salt,  blood  does  not  coagulate. 

9.  The  injection  of  commercial  peptone  containing  albumoses, 
or  of  various  digestive  ferments,  e,g,,  trypsin  or  pepsin,  into  the 
vessels  of  an  animal  appears  to  prevent  or  stay  coagulation  of  its 
blood  if  it  be  killed  soon  after.  The  secretion  of  the  mouth  of  the 
leech,  and  possibly  the  blood  squeezed  out  of  its  body  when  full, 
also  prevents  the  clotting  if  added  to  blood. 

Jt  is  stated  that  the  reason  why  hlood  does  not  coagulate  in  the 
livirig  vessels,  is  that  the  factors  which  are  necessary  for  the  forma- 
tion of  fibrin  are  not  in  the  exact  state  required  for  its  production, 
and  that  at  any  rate  the  fibrin  ferment  is  not  formed  or  is  not  free 
in  the  living  blood,  but  that  it  is  produced  (or  set  free)  at  the 
moment  of  coagulation  by  the  disintegration  of  the  colourless  (and 
possibly  of  the  coloured)  corpuscles.  If  this  supposition  is  a  true 
one,  it  must  be  assumed  either  that  the  liying  blood-vessels  exert 
a  restraining  influence  upon  the  disintegration  of  the  corpuscles  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  form  a  clot,  or  that  they  render  inert  any 
small  amount  of  fibrin  ferment,  which  may  have  been  set  free  by 
the  disintegration  of  a  few  corpuscles ;  as  it  is  certain  that  cor- 
puscles of  all  kinds  must  from  time  to  time  disintegrate  in  the 
blood  without  causing  it  to  clot ;  and  that  defibrinated  blood  which 
contains  blood  corpuscles,  broken  down  and  disintegrated,  does  not, 
when  injected  into  the  vessels  of  an  animal,  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, produce  clotting.  There  must  be  a  distinct  difference, 
therefore,  if  only  in  amount,  between  the  normal  disintegration  of 
a  few  colourless  corpuscles  in  the  living  uninjured  blood-vessels  and 
the  abnormal  disintegration  of  a  large  number  which  usually  occurs 
whenever  the  blood  is  shed,  or  when  coagulation  is  unrestiuined 
by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  living  uninjured  blood-vessels. 

The  Blood  Corpuscles. 

There  are  two  principal  forms  of  corpuscles,  the  red  and  the 
white,  or,  as  they  are  now  frequently  named,  the  coloured  and  the 
colourless.  In  the  moist  state,  the  red  corpuscles  form  about  4.5  per 
cent,  by  weight,  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood.  The  progortion 
of  colourless  corpuscles  is  only  as  i  to  500  or  600  of  the  coloured. 
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Bed  or  Coloured  Corpnsoles. —  Human  red  blood-corpuscles 

are  circular^    biconcavfi   diHf>ft  with    rr^nnHpH    pHprftR^  from  ^^^   t/^ 

tAtt  ^^^^  ^^  diameter  6fi  to  S/ut,  and  ^^  Jqq  inch  or  about  2/x  in 
thickness,  becoming  flat  or  convex  on  addition  of  water.  When 
viewed  sinpjly  they  appear  of  a  pale  yellowish  tinge ;  the  deep 
red  colour  vhicE  they  give  to  the  blood  being  observable  in  them 
only  when  thev  are  seen  en  masse.  They  are  composed  of  a 
colourless,  structureless^ .  and  transparent  filmy  framework  or 
itrtmia,  inflltratefl  in  all  parts  by  a  re  J  cotounng  matter  termed 
hamoqiobtn.  The  stroma  is  tough  and  eliistic,  so  that,  as  the 
corpuscles  circulate,  they  admit  of  elongation  and  other  changes 
of  furiiL  m  adaptation  tp  ^he  vessels,  yet  recover  tbeir  .jftQ-tux^l 
sBSpe  as  soon  as  they  escape  from  compression.  The  term  cell, 
in  the  sense  o^  abag  or  sac,  although  sometimes  applied,  is 
scarcely  applicable  to  the  red  blood  corpuscle ;  it  must  be  con- 
sidered, if  not  solid  throughout,  yet  as  having  no  such  marked 
difference  of  consistence  in  different  parts  as  to  justify  the  notion 
of  its  being  a  membranous  sac  with  fluid  contents.  The  stroma 
exists  in  all  jparts  of  its  substance,  and  the  colouring  niattef 
uniformly  "pervades  thisj  but  at  the  same  time  it. is  £l!ohable  that 
the  ooDsistence  of  the  peripheral  part  of  the  protoplasm  is  more 
solid  thanThat  of  the  more  central  mass. 

The  re<|i  corpuscles  have  no  nuclei,  although,  in  their  usual  state, 
the  unequal  refraction  of  transmitted  light  gives  the  appearance 
of  a  central  spot,  brighter  or  darker  than  the  border,  according  as 
it  is  viewed  in  or  out  of  focus.    Their  specific  gravity  is  about  1088. 

The   corpuscles   of   all    n(^fij3;y;pfl.1a  with  tjififtYnftptinn  of  the 
camelidte  are  circular  and  biconcave.     Ii]^  the  cameuHae  they  are 
om^jjJJtjifiOjy^gjn^    In  all  mammals  the_corpiiscles   are    non- 
Du^l^^ed^  and  in  all  other  verteKrates  (Krds.  reptiles,  aqQ,phibia^^ 
and  fish)  the  corpuscles  are"  oval  biconvex   and  nucleated  (fig. 

121). 

Varieties, — The  red  corpuscles  are  not  all  alike,  some  being 
rather  larger,  paler,  and  less  regular  than  others,  and  sometimes 
flat  or  slightly  convex,  with  a  shining  particle  apparent  like  a 
nucleolus.  In  almost  every  specimen  of  blood  may  be  also 
observed  a  certain  number  of  corpuscles  smaller  than  the  rest. 
They  are  termed  microcytesj  or  hcematohlasts,  and  are  probably 
immature  corpuscles. 

It  is  necessary  to  take  notice  that  much  importance  is  attached 
to  one  form  of  these  smaller  corpuscles  named  hlood  plates  by 
Bizzozero  (Blutplattchen).  They  are  small,  more  or  less  rounded 
or  slightly  oval  granules,  slightly  if  at  all  coloured,  and  about  one 
third  the  size  of  ordinary  coloured  corpuscles.  From  them  it  is 
supposed  the  fibrin  ferment  is  specially  derived.     They  rapidly 
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undergo  chmige  ia  blood,  after  it  hati  been  drawn.    They  may  form 

masses  by  coaleecing.     It  is  quite  possible  that  they  are  diainte 

gnition  products  of  the  colourless  corpuscles. 

A.  peculiar  property  of  the  red  eorpuBclea,  which  is  e»^gerate<l 

ill    iiifliuunintory  b1oo<I.  may  be    hurt;    again  iioticciJ,  i-g,,  their 

jrii-Ht.  tPi»]pnf.y  fji  flilh^w  together  in  rulla  or  eolumiia  froulMtui>. 
like  iiiles  of  ^ins.  These 
rolls  quickly  fasten  to- 
gether by  their  ends, 
and  cluster;  Bo  that,  when 
the  blood  is  spread  out 
thinly  on  a  glass,  they  form 
a  kind  of  irregular  network, 
with  crowds  of  corpuscles 
at  the  several  points  corre- 
sponding with  the  knots  of 
the  net  (fig.  ii8).  Hence 
the  clot  formed  in  such  a, 
thin  layer  of  blood  looks 
mottled  with  blotches  of 
pink  upon  a  white  ground, 
and  in  a  larger  quantity 
of  blood  such  masses  help, 

by  the  consequent  rapid  subsidence    of    the  corpuscles,  iu    the 

formation  of  the  bufFy  coat  already  referred  to. 

Aotlon  at  B«-BB«iita. — CoDsider- 
able  light  has  been  thrown  oa  the 
physical  and  chemical  coustitation  of 

©red  blood-cells  b^  studying  the  effects 
*     ,  produced  b;  mechanical   means   and 

by  varioua  reftReuts  ;  the  following  is 
;  a  brief  summary  of  these  rc-actiona  : — 

Freaaiire.^f  the  red  blood-cells  of 
afrog or  man  are  gently  Bqueeied,  they 
'  -^  exhibit  a   wrinkling  of   the  surface, 

which  clearlj  indicdtes  that  there  is  a 
Bu peril ci!iri)t  1 1 [t  lu  iirirtTrilil^rylliiitfid 
.  from  the  softer  nuwswithinj  agnia,  if 

I  a  neetlle   be  rapidly  di'awn  across  a 

drop  of  blood,  several  corpascles  will 
be  found  cut  in  two,  but  this  i 


accompanied   by  any   escape  of   cell 
contents ;  the  two  halves,  on  the  con- 
trary, asmime  a  rounded  form.pnjving 
19-— CorpiudM  oC  the  frog.    The       elearlj^Uiat.  the   corpusele3_aBi_iiol 

.._i -..^  ..  _.._, — :,      ,    membranous    sacs    wi"'    ""'■' 

enta  Ukc  fat-cells. 
Fluida.      i.      liVKcr.— When   writer 
is    added    f^radually  to   frog's  blood, 
the  oval  disc-shapeil  corpuscles  become  spherical,  and  ^wluallydischai^e 
their  hiemoglobin   a  pale,  transparent  stroma  being  left  behind  ;  hnmao 
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red  blood-celU  cbtuige  from  a  diacoidal  to  a  apheroidal  form,  and  dis- 
charge tbeir  cell-contents,  becoming  quite  transparent  anil  all  bnt 
innsible. 

ii.  SaUne  toliUum  prodaces  no  appreciable  effect  on  (be  Cl  4S 

red  blnod-cella  of  the  frog.    In  the  red  blood-cclla  of  man  ^^ 

the  diicoid  shape  ia  exchanged   for  a  apberical  one,  with  w 

^inooa  projections,  like  «  horse-chestnut  (fip.  120).    Their  j^  i»— Effect 

original  forms  caq  be  at  once  restored  by  the  use  of  car-  %}   ^ine  u- 


lff_  HI.— Tbe  abore  OJnitnticm  ii  ■omevbst  idtared  fiom  a  dmwizi^  bj  Oullivor,  In  the 
Fmoeed.  Zool.  Socinv,  and  exblbita  the  tn><(>lchancleni>t  the  red  blood-cella  lathe 
main  diTkiofu  of  tlie  vartebrmta.  "nw  fractuma  ara  thoae  of  an  Inch,  aod  lobieient 
tbe  BTnpe  diameter.  Id  Um  am  of  the  oval  ctdla,  onlr  tlw  loav  diameter  u  heie 
wrrtn,  fit  la  nmarkablfl.  tbat  aJthou^  tbo  dze  of  the  nd  blaod-cella  wiea  ao  much 
ta  Qte  differeat  ehiage  of  Uie  Tertebmte  kin^om,  that  of  the  white  coipiudeA  lemHJne 
coniFantiTiil)'  tmifoHO.  and  thus  ther  an.  m  aame  animal*,  mnch  gmter,  in  otbera 
mivui  Ifiia  than  the  nd  eoipuclea  — *-^"(j  aide  by  aide  with  them. 


iii.  Aeetie  arid  (dilate)  caases  the  nnclens  of  the  red  blood-cells  in 
tb«  froK  to  become  more  clearlj  defined ;  if  the  action  is  prolonged,  the 
nDcleoB  becomes  strongly  granvlaled,  Mid  all  the  colouring  matter  seems  to 
be  concentrated  in  it,  the  surroanding  cell-sabslance  and  outline  of  the 
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cell  becoming?  almost  invisible ;    after  a  time  the  cells  lose  their  colour 
altogether.    The  cells  in  the  figure  (fig.  122)  represent  the  successive  sta^s 

of  the  change.  A  similar  loss  of  colour  occurs  in  the  red 
cells  of  human  blood,  which,  however,  from  the  absence  of 
nuclei,  seem  to  disappear  entirely. 

iv.  Alkalies  cause  the  red  blood-cells  to  swell  and  finally 
to  disapp>ear. 

V.  Chloroform  added  to  the  red  blood-cells  of  the  frog 
causes  them  to  part  with  their  haemoglobin  ;  the  stroma  of 
Fig.  122.— Effect   the  cells  becomes  gradually  broken  up.    A  similar  effect  is 
of  acetic  add.      produced  on  the  human  red  blood-celL 

.  vi.  Tannin, — When  a  2  per  cent,  fresh  solution  of  tannic 
acid  is  applied  to  frog's  blood  it  causes  the  appearance  of  a  sharply-defined 
little  knob,  projecting    from  the   free    suiiace  (^Roberts^  m-acula) :    the 

colouring  matter  becomes  at  the  same  time  concentrated 
in  the  nucleus,  which  grows  more  distinct  (fig.  123^     A 
somewhat  similar  effect  is  produced  on  the  human  red 
^  O   \3/   \J       blood  corpuscle. 

/'r\  vii.  Magenta,  when  applied  to  the  red  blood-cells  of 

^^  the  frog,  produces  a  similar  little  knob  or  knobs,  at 

p.     i2t— Effect  of      ^^^  same  time  staining  the  nucleus  and  causing  the 
fai^nin  discharge  of  the  haemoglobin.    The  first  effect  of  the 

magenta  is  to  cause  the  discharge  of  the  haemoglobiD, 
then  the  nucleus  becomes  suddenly  stained,  and  lastly  a  finely  granular 
matter  issues  through  the  wall  of  the  corpuscle,  becoming  stained  by  the 
magenta,  and  a  viacula  is  formed  at  the  point  of  escape.    A  similar  macula 
is  produced  in  the  human  red  blood-cell, 
viii.  Boric  acid. — A  2  per  cent,  solution  applied  to  nucleated  red  blood- 
cells  (frog)  will  cause  the  concentration  of  all  the  colouring 
/^r^  matter  in  the  nucleus ;  the  coloured  body  thus  formed 

§^^  Vm        gradually  quits  its  central  position,  and  comes  to  be  partly, 
_  sometimes  entirely,  protruded  from  the  surface  of  the  now 

of  boric^^T*       colourless  cell  (fig.  124).    The  result  of  this  experiment  led 

Briicke  to  distinguish  the  coloured  contents  of  the  cell 
(xooid)  from  its  colourless  stroma  (joecoid).  When  applied  to  the  non- 
nucleated  mammalian  corpuscle  its  effect  merely  resembles  that  of  other 
dilute  acids. 

ix.  Ammonia. — Its  effects  seem  to  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  con- 
centration. Sometimes  the  outline  of  the  corpuscles  becomes  distinctly 
crenated ;  at  other  times  the  effect  resembles  that  of  boracic  add,  while  in 
other  cases  the  edges  of  the  corpuscles  begin  to  break  up. 

Gases.     Carhonie  acid. — If  the  red  blood-cells  of  a  frog  be  first   ex- 

posetl  to  the  action  of  water-vapour  (which  renders  their  outer 

pellicle  more  readily  permeable  to  gases),  and  then  acted  on  by 

carbonic  acid,  the  nuclei  immediately  become  clearly  defined 

and  strongly  granulated  ;  when  air  or  oxygen  is  admitted  the 

original  appearance  is  at  once  restored.    The  upper  and  lower 

cell  in  fig.  125  show  the  effect  of  carbonic  acid  ;  the  middle  one 

^?flwJ"irf      ^^®  effect  of  the  re-admission  of  air.    These  effects  can  be  re- 

^[^  produced  five  or  six  times  in  succession.     If,  however,  the  action 

of  the  carbonic  acid  be  much  prolonged,  the  granulation  of  the 

nucleus  becomes  permanent ;  it  appears  to  de|iend  on  a  coagulation  of  the 

paraglobulin. 

f  Heat.— The  effect  of  heat  up    to  60*— 60''  C.  (120**— 

•^      140°  F.)  is  to  cause  the  formation  of  a  number  of  bud-like 
^     processes  (fig.  126). 
^  *^9  Eleotricity  causes  the  red  blood-corpuscles  to  become 

Fiff.  126.— Effect  of   crenated,  and  at  length  mulberry-like.    Finally  they  re- 
heat, cover  their  round  form  and  become  quite  pale. 
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The  Colourless  Corpuscles. — In  human  blood  the  white  or 
colourless  corpuscles  or  leucocytes  are  nearly  spherical  masses  of 
gianiilar  protoplasm  withoutjieU  .w^lL.  In  all  cases  one  or  more 
nuclei  exist  in  each  corpuscle.  The  size  of  the  corpuscle  averages 
Tjif^  of  an  inch  (lo/m)  in  diameter. 

In  health,  the  proportion  of  white  to  red  corpuscles,  which, 
taking  an  average,  is  about  i  to  500  or  600,  varies  cqnjjir 
even  in   the    course  oF  the   same   day.     The 
variations   appear   to   depend    chiefly   on    the 
amoimt  and  probably  also  qvl  the  kind  of  food 
taken ;  the  number  of .  1p,ypnp^-t.pa   bfiip^.  very 
couaiderabl^^  increased  b^a  meat  an^  diminihbed 
again  on  ^asting^   AJso  in  young  persons,  (^urinj; 
preopancY,  and  after  great  loss  of  bloody  there^ 
is  a  larger  proportion  of  colourless  tloo(r  cor- 
puscles.    In  old  age,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
proportion  is  diminished. 

Varieties, — The  colourless  corpuscles  present 
greater  diversities  of  form  than  the  red  ones. 
Two  chief  varieties  are  to  be  seen  in  human 
blood ;  one  which  contains  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  coarse  granules,  and  the  other  which  is 
paler  and  less  granular.  According  to  their 
reactions  to  acid  and  neutral  anilin  dyes,  they 
are  called  eosinophiU  (eosin  being  an  acid  stain) 
and  neutrophile  cells  respectively ;  the  latter 
are  the  more  numerous.  In  size  the  variations 
are  great,  for  in  most  specimens  of  blood  it  is 
poQsible  to  make  out,  in  addition  to  the  full- 
sized  varieties,  a  number  of  smaller  corpuscles,  consisting  of  a 
large  spherical  nucleus  surrounded  by  a  variable  amount  of  more 
or  less  granular  protoplasm.  The  small  corpuscles  are,  in  all 
probability,  the  undeveloped  forms  of  the  others,  and  are  derived 
from  the  cells  of  the  lymph. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  varieties,  Schmidt  describes 
another  form  which  he  looks  upon  as  intermediate  between  the 
coloured  and  the  colourless  forms,  viz.,  corpuscles  which  contain 
red  granules  of  haemoglobin  in  their  protoplasm.  The  different 
varieties  of  colourless  corpuscles  are  especially  well  seen  in  the 
blood  of  frogs,  newts,  and  other  cold-blooded  animals. 

Amopboid  movement. — The  remarkable  property  of  the 
colourless  corpuscles  of  apont^tnfinnsly  changing  i\iQ\Y  shape  was 
first  demonstrated  by  Wharton  Jones  in  the  blood  of  the  skate. 
If  a  drop  of  blood  be  examined  with  a  high  power  of  the  micro- 


Fig,  127.— A.  Three 
coloured  blood- 
corpuBcles.  B. 
Three  colourless 
Uood  -  corpuscles 
acted  on  by  acetic 
add;  the  nuclei 
are  very  dearly 
visible,     x  900. 
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scope  on  a  warm  stage,  or,  in  other  words,  under  conditions  by 
which  loss  of  moisture  is  prevented,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
tempemture  is  maintained  at  about  that  of  the  body  37°  C. 
(98*5°  F.),  the  colourless  corpuscles  will  be  observed  slowly  to  alter 
their  shapes,  and  to  send  out  processes  at  various  parts  of  their 
circumference.  The  amoeboid  movement  which  can  be  demon- 
strated in  human  colourless  blood-corpuscles,  can  be  most  conve- 
niently studied  in  the  newt's  blood.     The  processes  which  are 


Figr.  128.— Human  colourless  blood  corpuscle,  showing  its  snooeoBiye  dianses  of  outline 
within  ten  minutes  when  kept  moist  on  a  warm  stage.    (Schofldd.) 


sent  out  from  the  corpuscle  are  either  lengthened  or  withdrawn. 
If  lengthened,  the  protoplasm  of  the  whole  corpuscle  flows  as  it 
were  into  its  process,  and  the  corpuscle  changes  its  position ;  if 
withdrawn,  protrusion  of  another  process  at  a  different  point  of 
the  circumference  speedily  follows.  The  change  of  position  of  the 
corpuscle  can*  also  take  place  by  a  flowing  movement  of  the 
whole  mass,  and  in  this  case  the  locomotion  is  comparatively  rapid. 
The  activity  both  in  the  processes  of  change  of  shape  and  also  of 
change  in  position,  is  much  more  marked  in  some  corpuscles,  viz., 
in  the  granular  variety  than  in  others.  Klein  states  that  in  the 
newt's  blood  the  changes  are  especially  noticeable  in  a  variety  of 
the  colourless  corpuscle,  which  consists  of  a  mass  of  flnely  granular 
protoplasm  with  jagged  outline,  and  contains  three  or  four  nuclei,  or 
in  large  irregular  masses  of  protoplasm  containing  from  five  to 
twenty  nuclei.  Another  phenomenon  may  be  observed  to  occur 
in  the  colourless  corpuscles,  viz.,  the  division  of  the  corvtiscles.     A 

^l^^j^.tr'i^lGft  r^^'^'^  "^  ^^^  rr^^t^^.h^r.^-Jlt-iVl?J?.?L"^j  becomes  deeper 
and  deeper,  and  then  by  the  lengthening  out  and  attenuation  oT" 

the  connection,  and  finally  bj  its  rupture^  two  coqjiisQlESSint 

The  nuclei   have   previously    undergone   division.     The_^cells  bo 

formed  ar^  remarkablx active  m..tbeir.mOJk'fiaiftnts.     Thus  we  see 

that  the  rounded  form  which  the  colourless  corpuscles  present  in 

ordinary  microscopic  specimens  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  shape 

natural  to  a  dead  corpuscle  or  to  one  whose  vitality  is  dormant 

rather  than  as  the  shape  proper  to  one  living  and  active. 

Action  of  re-aarents  upon  the  oolonrleas  corpuscles. — Feeding  the 
corpuscles. — If  some  fine  pigment  granales,  e.g,^  powdered  ▼ennilion,  be 
added  to  a  fluid  containing  coloorless  blood-oorptiscles,  on  a  glass  slide,  these 
will  be  observed,  under  the  microscope,  to  take  up  the  pigment.    In  some 
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cases  colourless  corpuscles  have  been  seen  with  fragments  of  coloured  ones 
thus  embedded  in  their  substance.  They  have  also  been  seen,  in  diseased 
states,  to  contain  micro-organisms,  e.g.,  bacilli,  and  according  to  some  patho- 
logists are  capable  of  destroying  them  (phagocytosis).  They  may  too  take 
up  other  foreign  matter  or  even  other  colourless  corpuscles.  This  property 
of  the  colourless  corpuscles  is  especially  interesting  as  helping  still  further 
to  connect  them  with  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life,  and  to  connect  both 
with  the  organized  cells  of  which  the  higher  animals  are  composed. 


Healthy  bacillus 


Heal^y  bacillus 


—Healthy  bacillus 
Partially  digested  badllua 


PRitially  digested  leucocyte- 
Nuclei  vacoolated 


Nudeoa 

•Bacillus  in  leucocyte 
.Partially  digested  leucocyte 

Foreign  matter 


Foreign  matter 


Leucocytes  |  ~ 


Particles  of  foreign  matter 

Particles  of  foreign  matter 

Particles  of  foreign  .matter 


Fig.  Z29.— Macrophages  containing  bacilli  and  other  structures  supposed  to  be  imder- 

going  digestion.    (Ruifer.)  , 

The  property  which  the  colourless  corpuscles  possess  of  passing 
through  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  will  be  described  later  on. 

Snumeration  of  the  blood-corpuscles. — Several  methods  are  emplo3'^ed 
for  counting  the  blood-corpuscles,  most  of  them  depending  upon  the  same 
principle,  i.e.y  the  dilution  of  a  minute  volume  of  blood  with  a  given  volume 
of  a  colourless  solution  similar  in  specific  gravity  to  blood  plasma,  so  that  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  corpuscles  is  altered  as  little  as  possible.  A  minute 
qoantity  of  the  well-mixed  solution  is  then  taken,  examined  under  the 
microscope,  either  in  a  flattened  capillary  tube  (Malassez)  or  in  a  cell 
(Hayem  &  Nachet,  Gowers)  of  known  capacity,  and  the  number  of  cor- 
puscles in  a  measured  length  of  the  tube,  or  in  a  given  area  of  the  cell  is 
counted.  The  length  of  the  tube  and  the  area  of  the  cell  are  ascertained  by 
means  of  a  micrometer  scale  in  the  microscope  ocular ;  or  in  the  case  of 
Gowers'  modification,  by  the  division  of  the  cell  area  into  squares  of  known 
size.  Having  ascertained  the  number  of  corpuscles  in  the  diluted  blood,  it 
is  easy  to  find  out  the  number  in  a  given  volume  of  normal  blood.  Gowers' 
modification  of  Hayem  &  Nachet's  instrument,  called  by  him  Hfemacyto- 
meter ^  consists  of  a  small  pipette  (a),  which,  when  filled  up  to  a  mark  on  its 
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stem,  holds  995  cubic  millimetres.  It  is  fumUhed  with  an  indiB-Tubbertahe 
and  gists  month-piece  to  facilitate  filling  and  emptying ;  a  capillary  tube(B) 
marked  to  hole]  5  cubic  millimetreH,  and  also  furnished  with  an  india-rubber 
tube  and  mouth -piece  ;  aamallgla£ajar(D)iu  which  thedilutfon  of  thebloud 
is  performed  :  a  glass  stirrer  (e)  for  mixing  the  blood  thoroughly  ;  (f)  a  needle, 
the  length  of  which  can  be  regulated  by  a  screw  ;  a  brass  stage  plate  (C) 
carrying  a  gla«a  slide,  on  which  is  a  cell  one-tilth  of  a  millimetre  deep,  and 
the  bottom  of  which  is  dirided  into  one-tenth  millimetre  squares.  On  the 
top  of  the  cell  rests  the  cover-glass,  which  is  kept  in  its  place  by  the  pressure 
of  two  springs  proceeding  from  the  stage  plate.  A  standard  saline  solution 
of  sodium  sulphate,  or  similar  salt,  of  specilic  gravity  1025,  ia  made,  and 
995  cable  millimetres  are  measured  by  means  of  the  pipette  into  the  glass 
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jar,  and  with  this  flTe  cubic  millimetres  of  blood,  obtained  by  prioliinB 
the  finger  wilh  a  needle,  and  mcnsured  in  the  capillary  pipette  (B).  are 
thoroughly  mixed  by  the  gloss  stirring-rod.  A  drop  of  this  diluted  blood  is 
then  placed  iu  the  cell  and  covered  with  a  cover-glass,  which  is  Sied  in 
position  by  means  of  the  two  lateral  springs.  The  layer  of  dilated  blood 
between  the  slide  and  cover-glass  is  \  inch  thick.  The  preparation  is  then 
examined  under  a  microscope  with  a  power  of  about  400  diameteis,  and 
focussed  until  the  lines  dividing  the  cell  into  squares  are  visible. 

After  a  short  delay,  the  red  corpuscles  which  have  sunk  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cell,  and  are  resting  on  the  squares,  are  counted  in  ten  squares,  and  tbe 
number  of  white  corpuscles  noted.  By  adding  together  the  numbers  counted 
in  ten  (one-tenth  millimetre)  squares,  and.  as  the  blood  has  been  diluted, 
multiplying  by  ten  thousand,  the  number  of  corpnsctes  in  one  cubic  mittf- 
metre  of  blood  is  obtained.  The  average  number  of  corpuscles  per  eicfa 
cubic  millimetre  of  healthy  blood,  according  to  Vieroidt  and  Welcker,  is 
5,000,000  in  adult  men,  and  4,500,000  in  women. 
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A  hemacytometer  of  another  form,  and  one  that  is  much  used  at  the 
present  time,  is  known  as  the  Thoma-Zeiss  hsemacytometer.  It  consists  of  a 
caref  ally  graduated  pipette,  in  which  the  dilution  of  the  blood  is  done  ;  this 
is  80  formed  that  the  capillary  stem  has  a  capacity  equalling  one«hundredth 

Fig.  rii. 
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of  toe  ball  above  it.    If  the  blood  is  drawn  up  in  the  capillary  tube  to  the 

line  marked  1  (fig.  132)  the  saline  solution  may  afterwards  be  drawn  up  the 

stem  to  the  line  101 ;  in  this  way  we  have  loi  parts,  of 

which  the   blood   forms    i.    As  the  contents  of  the 

stem  can  be  displaced  unmixed  we  shall  have  in  the 

mixtare   the    proper   dilution.     The   blood  and  the 

saline  solution  are  well  mixed  by  shaking  the  pipette, 

in  the  ball  of  which  is  contained  a  small  glass  bead 

for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  mixing.    The  other  part 

of  the  instrument   consists  of  a 'glass  slide  (fig.  131) 

upon  which  is  mounted  a  covered  disc,  m,  accurately 

ruled  80  as  to  present  one  square  millimetre  divided 

into  400  squares  of  one-twentieth  of  a  millimetre  each. 

The  micrometer  thus  made  is  surrounded  by  another 

annular  cell,  Cj  which  has  such  a  height  as  to  make  the 

cell  project  exactly  one-tenth   millimetre   beyond  m. 

If  a  drop  of  the  diluted  blood  be  placed  upon  m,  and  c 

be  covered  with  a  perfectly  flat  cover-glass,  the  volume 

of  the  diluted  blood  above  each  of  the  squares  of  the 

micrometer,  i>.,  above  each  ^,  will  be  3^  of  a  cubic 

millimetre.    An  average  of  ten  or  more  squares  are  then 

taken,  and  this  number  multiplied  by  40CX)  x  100  gives 

the   number  of  corpuscles  in  a  cubic   millimetre  of 

undiluted  blood. 


Fig8.x3iandi32.— 

Thoma-Zeiias 
Heemacytometer. 


Chbmical  Composition  op  thb  Blood. 

Before  considering  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  blood  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  take  in  order  the  composition  of  the  various 
chief  factors  which  have  been  set  out  in  the 
table  on  p.  12  9,  into  which  the  blood  may  be 
separated,  viz.: — (i.)  The  Fldsma ;  (2.)  The 
Semm  ;  (3.)  The  Corpuscles  ;  (4.)  The  Fibrin, 

(i.)  The   Plasma. — The  Plasma,  or  liquid 
part  of  the  blood,  in  which,  tha  coypnsr.lpa  .^oat^  may  be  obtained 
freefrom  coloured  corpuscles  in  either  of  the  ways  mentioned  below. 

In  it  are  the  fibrin  factors,  inasmuch  as  when  exposed  to  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  air  it  undergoes  coagulation  and 
splits  up  into  fibrin  and  serum.  It  differs  from  the  serum  in 
containing  fibrinogen,  but  in  appearance  and  in  reaction  it 
closely  resembles  that  fluid ;  its  alkalinity,  however,  is  less  than 
that  of  the  serum  obtained  from  it.     It  may  be  freed  from  white 
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corpuscles  by  filtration  at  a  temperature  below  5**  C.  (41°  F.)  or 
by  the  centrifugal  machine. 

The  chief  methods  of  obtainiDg  plasma  free  from  corpascles  may  be  here 
epitomized  :  (i)  by  cold,  the  temperature  should  be  about  0°  C.  and  may  be 


Fig.  i^3--Phin  and  section  of  centrifugal  machine,  a,  an  iron  socket  secured  to  top  of 
table  B ;  c,  a  steel  spindle  carrying  the  turntable  d,  and  tumiiig  fredy  in  a  ;  k,  a 
flange  round  tumtahle  d  ;  k  p,  shallow  grooves  on  face  of  d,  in  whidi  the  teat  tubes  sre 
fixed  by  clam^  o  o ;  h,  a  pulley  fixed  to  end  of  spindle  c,  and  turned  by  the  cord  k  ; 
1 1  are  two  guide  pulleys  for  cord  k.    (Gamgee.) 

two  or  three  degrees  higher,  but  not  lower.  (2)  The  addition  of  neutral 
salts,  in  certain  proportions,  either  solid  or  in  solution,  e.g.^  of  sodiam 
sulphate,  if  solid,  i  part  to  12  parts  of  blood  ;  if  a  saturated  solution  i  part 
to  6  parts  of  blood  ;  of  magnesium  sulphate,  of  a  237ot  or  if  saturated 
solution  I  part  to  4  of  blood.  (3)  A  third  way  is  to  mix  frog's  blood  with 
an  equal  part  of  a  ^''L  of  cane  sugar,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  corpuscles  by 
filtration  ;  or  (4)  by  the  injection  of  commercial  peptone  into  the  veins  of 
certain  mammals,  previous  to  bleeding  them  to  death,  allowing  the  cor- 
puscles to  subside,  and  afterwards  subjecting  the  supernatant  plasma  to  the 
action  of  a  centrifugal  machine  ;  by  the  ra])id  rotation  of  which  (fig.  133)  the 
whole  of  the  remaining  solid  particles,  if  any,  is  driven  to  the  outer  end  of 
the  test-tubes  in  which  the  plasma  is  placed. 
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Composition  of  plasma. 

Water Q02*g 

Solids— 

Proteids : 

1.  Yield  of  fibrin     ....      4*05 

2.  Other  proteids  78*84 
Extractives  of  fat  .5*66 
Inorganic  salts 8-5 

97' 

1000 

SeUtf  0/ the  plasma, — In  1000  parts  of  plasma  there  are : — 

Sodium  chloride                5*546 

Soda     ..........  1*532 

Sodium  phosphate '271 

Potassium  chloride -359 

„         sulphate '281 

Calcium  phosphate '298 

Magnesium  phosphate *2i8 

8-5ol 

(2.)  The  Serum. — The  serum  is  the  liquid  part  of  the  blood 
or  of  the  plasma  which  remams  after  the  separation  of  the  clot.  It 
is  a  transparent,  yellowish,  alkaline  fluid,  with  a  specific  gravity 
of  from  1025  to  1032.  In  the  usual  mode  of  coagulation,  part 
of  the  serum  remains  in  the  clot,  and  the  rest,  squeezed  from  the 
clot  by  its  contraction,  lies  around  it.  Since  the  contraction  of 
the  clot  may  continue  for  thirty-six  or  more  hours,  the  quantity 
of  serum  in  the  blood  cannot  be  even  roughly  estimated  till  this 
period  has  elapsed.  There  is  nearly  as  much,  by  weight,  of  serum 
as  there  is  clot  in  coagulated  blood. 

Serum  may  be  obtained  from  blood  corpuscles  by  allowing  blood 
to  clot  in  large  test  tubes,  and  subjecting  the  test  tubes  to  the 
action  of  a  centrifugal  machine  (fig.  133)  for  some  time. 

In  tabular  form  the  composition  may  be  thus  summarised.  In 
1000  parts  of  serum  *  there  are  : — 

Water about     900 

Proteids  : 

a.  Serum-albumiu 

jS.  Serum-globulin 

7.  Fibrin  ferment   ...  ... 

Salts. 

Fats — ^including  fatty   acids,  cholesterin,  lecithin  ; 

and  some  soaps • 

Grape  sugar  in  small  amount 

ExtractiTes — kreatin,  kreatinin,  urea,  A:c.  .         .      ( 

Yellow  pigment,  which  is  independent  of  hiemoglobin 
Gases — small  amounts  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  car-      I 

bonic  acid 

1000 

*  This  table  is  more  detailed  than  that  of  the  plasma  given  above.  The 
salts,  extractives,  &c.,  are  the  same  in  both  serum  and  plasma,  but  the 
proteids  are  somewhat  different  in  nature  and  amount. 
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a.  Water, — The  water  of  the  serum  varies  in  amouut  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  food,  drink,  and  exercise,  and  with  many 
other  circumstances. 

b.  Protdds, — a.  Serum  albumin  is  the  chief  proteid  found  in 
serum.  The  proportion  which  it  bears  to  serum-globulin,  the 
other  proteid,  is  as  3  to  4*5  in  human  blood. 

Serum-albumin  has  been  shown  by  Halliburton  to  be  a  com- 
pound body,  which  may  be  called  serine^  made  up  of  three  pro- 
teids,  which  coagulate  at  different  temperatures,  a  at  73°  C,  )3  at 
77°  C,  and  y  at  84''  C.  The  serine  is  coagulated  by  the  addition 
of  strong  acids,  such  as  nitric  and  hydrochloric  ;  by  long  contact 
with  alcohol  it  is  precipitated.  It  is  not  precipitated  on  addition 
of  ether,  and  so  differs  from  the  other  native  albumin,  viz.,  egg- 
albumin.  When  dried  at  40°  C.  (104°  F.)  serum-albumin  is  a 
brittle,  yellowish  substance,  soluble  in  water,  possessing  a  Isevo- 
rotary  power  of— 56°.  It  is  with  great  diflBculty  freed  from  its 
salts.  It  is  precipitated  by  solutions  of  metallic  salts,  e.g.y  of 
mercuric  chloride,  copper  sulphate,  lead  acetate,  sodium  tungstate, 
&c.  If  dried  at  a  temperature  over  75°  C.  (167°  F.),  the  chief 
part  of  the  residue  is  insoluble  in  water,  having  been  changed 
into  coagulated  proteid.  Serum-albumin  may  be  precipitated  from 
serum,  from  which  the  serum-globulin  has  been  previously  sepa- 
rated by  saturation  with  magnesium  sulphate,  by  further  satura- 
tion with  sodium  sulphate,  sodium  nitrate,  or  iodide  of  potassium. 

)3.  Serum-globulin  can  be  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate  from 
cold  serum  by  adding  a  considerable  excess  of  water  over  ten  times 
its  bulk,  and  passing  through  the  mixture  a  current  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  or  by  the  cautious  addition  of  dilute  acetic  acid.  It  can 
also  be  obtained  by  saturating  serum  with  either  crystallized 
magnesium  sulphate,  or  sodium  chloride,  nitrate,  acetate,  or  car- 
bonate. When  obtained  in  the  latter  way,  precipitation  seems  to  be 
much  more  complete  than  by  means  of  the  former  method.  Serum- 
globulin  coagulates  at  75°  C.  (167°  F.).  There  seems  to  be  more 
globulin  or  allied  proteid  in  the  serum  than  in  the  corresponding 
plasma,  and  supposing  it  is  correct  to  believe  the  fibrin  ferment  to 
belong  or  to  be  allied  to  the  globulin  class,  its  presence  arising 
from  the  disintegration  of  the  colourless  corpuscles  (cell-globulin 
or  nucleo-albumin)  would  account  for  part  of  the  increase,  whilst 
possibly  another  part  might  be  due,  as  suggested  by  Hammersten, 
to  the  fact  that  fibrinogen  splits  up  into  fibrin,  leaving  a  globulin 
residue  which  appears  in  the  serum. 

c.  The  salts  of  sodium  predominate  in  serum  as  in  plasma,  and 
of  these  the  chloride  generally  forms  by  far  the  largest  proportion. 

d.  Fats  are  present  partly  as  fatty  acids  and  partly  emulsified. 
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The  fate  are  tri-olein,  tri-sUariny  and  trt-poUmitin.  The  amount  of 
fatty  matter  varies  according  to  the  time  after,  and  the  ingredients 
of,  a  meal. 

e.  Grape-sugar  is  found  principally  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic 
Tein,  to  the  extent  of  about  two  parts  in  a  thousand. 

f.  The  ejctracttves  vary  from  time  to  time ;  sometimes  uric  and 
hippuric  acids  are  found  in  addition  to  urea,  kreatin  and  kreatinin. 
Urea  exists  in  proportion  from  '02  to  '04  per  cent. 

g.  The  yellow  pigment  of  the  senun  and  the  odorotis  matter 
which  gives  the  blood  of  each  particular  animal  a  peculiar  smell, 
have  not  yet  been  exactly  differentiated.  The  former  is  probably 
of  the  nature  of  a  lipochrome,  and  might  be  called  serum  ItUein. 
It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  has  two  hazy  absorption 
hands  towards  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum. 

(3.)  The  Corpuscles. — a.  Coloured. — Analysis  of  a  thousand 
parts  ot  moist  Diooa  corpuscles  shows  the  following  result : — 

Water .        688 

Solids— 

Organic 303*88 

Mineral 8'I2— 312=1000. 

Of  the  solids  the  most  important  is  JIcsTnoglobin,  the  substance 
to  which  the  blood  owes  its  colour.  It  constitutes,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  appended  Table,  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  organic 
matter  of  the  corpuscles.  Besides  haemoglobin  there  are  proteid 
and  fatty  matters,  the  former  chiefly  consisting  of  globulins,  and 
the  latter  of  ckolesterin  and  lecithin. 

In  1000  parts  organic  matter  are  found  : — 

Haemoglobin 905*4 

Proteids 86*7 

Fats 7-9=1000 

Of  the  inorganic  salts  of  the  corpuscles,  with  the  iron  omitted — 
In  1000  parts  corpuscles  (Schmidt)  are  found : — 

Potassium  Chloride 3*679 

Potassium  Phospluite 2*343 

Potassium  Hulphate -132 

Sodium '633 

Calcium '094 

Magnesium *o6o 

Soda '341  =  7*282 

The  properties  of  haemoglobin  will  be  considered  in  relation  to 
the  Gases  of  the  blood. 

b.  Colourless, — In  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
colourless  corpuscles  in  sufficient  number  to  make  an  analysis, 
little  is  accurately  known  of  their  chemical  composition ;  in  all 
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probability,  however,  the  stroma  of  the  corpuscles  is  made  up  of 
proteid  matter,  and  the  nucleus  of  nvclein  (p.  1 1 9),  a  nitrogenous 
phosphorus-containing  body  akin  to  mvciriy  capable  of  resisting 
the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  The  proteid  matter  is  made  up 
probably  of  one  or  more  nucleo-albumins,  and  of  one  or  more 
globulins  with  a  small  amount  of  serum  albumin.  There  are  also 
present  lecithin^  a  fatty  body  containing  phosphorus,  fatty  grantdes 
staining  black  with  osmic  acid,  cholesteriny  a  monatomic  alcohol, 
glycogen,  and  salts  of  sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  and  magnesium, 
of  which  the  phosphate  of  potassium  is  in  greatest  amount. 

(4.)  Fibrin. — ^The  part  played  by  fibrin  in  the  formation  of 
a  clot  and  its  tests  have  been  already  described,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  consider  here  its  general  properties.  It  is  a  stringy 
elastic  substance  belonging  to  the  proteid  class  of  bodies.  Blood 
contains  only  "2  per  cent,  of  fibrin.  It  can  be  converted  by  the 
gastric  or  pancreatic  juice  into  peptone.  It  possesses  the  power 
of  liberating  the  oxygen  from  solutions  of  hydric  peroxide  H^Og 
or  ozonic  ether.  This  may  be  shown  by  dipping  a  few  shreds  of 
fibrin  in  tincture  of  guaiacum,  and  then  immersing  them  in  a 
solution  of  hydric  peroxide.  The  fibrin  becomes  of  a  bluish 
colour,  from  its  having  liberated  from  the  solution  oxygen,  which 
oxidises  the  resin  of  guaiacum  contained  in  the  tincture,  and  thus 
produces  the  coloration. 

The  G-ases  of  the  Blood. 

The  gases  contained  in  the  blood  are  Carbonic  acid^  O^ygfin^ 
andNitrogen,  100  volumes  otblopa  containing  from  50  to  60 
volumes  of  these  gases  collectively. 

ArteriaiDrood  contains  relatrvely  more  oxygen  and  less  carbonic 
acid  than  venoiig/  ""Buf  THe  aKsoTufe'  quart tily  of  carbonic  aci< 
in  botfc  tmds  of  blood  greater  than  that  of  the  oxygen.  " 

Oxygen.  Carbonic  Acid»  Nitrogftn, 

Arterial  Blood  .  .  20  vol.  per  cent.  39  vol.  per  cent,  i  to  2  vols. 
Venous        ,, 

(from  muscles  at  rest)    8  to  12    „      „      „  46  ,,      „      .,  i  to  2  vols. 

The  Extraetiiyii  of  the  Oases  from  tlie  Blood. — As  the  ordinary  air-pumps 
are  not  sufficiently  powerful  for  the  purpose,  the  extraction  of  the  gases 
from  the  blood  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  mercurial  air-pump,  of  which 
there  are  many  varieties,  those  of  Ludwig,  Alvergnidt,  Geissler,  and  Sprengel 
being  the  chief.  The  principle  of  action  in  all  is  much  the  same.  Ludwig's 
pump,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  type,  is  represented  in  fig.  134.  It  consists 
of  two  fixed  glass  globes,  C  and  F^  the  upper  one  communicating  by  means 
of  the  stopcock,  />,  and  a  stout  india-rubber  tube  with  another  glass  globe,  X, 
which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  a  pulley  ;  it  also  communicates 
by  means  of  a  stopcock,  B,  and  a  bent  glass  tube,  A^  with  a  gas  receiver 
(not  represented  in  the  figure),  A,  dipping  into  a  bowl  of  mercury,  so  that 
the  gas  may  be  received  over  mercury.    The  lower  globe,  jP,  communicates 
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with  ^'by  means  of  the  stopcock,  E^  with  Jin  which  the  blood  is  contained 
br  the  stopcock,  6,  and  with  a  movable  glass  globe,  J/,  similar  to  X,  by 
means  of  the  stopcock,  77,  and  the  stout  india-rabber  tube,  K. 

In  order  to  work  the  pump,  L  and  ^Vare  filled  with  mercury,  the  blood 
from  which  the  gases  are  to  be  extracted  is  placed  in  the  bulb  /,  the  stop- 
oocks,  H,  Ey  7>,  and  B,  being  open,  and  O  closed.  M  is  raised  by  means  of 
the  pulley  until  .^'is  full  of  mercury,  and  the  air  is  driven  out.  E  is  then 
closed*  and  L  is  raised  so  that  C  becomes  full  of  mercury,  and  the  air  driven 
off.  B  is  then  closed.  On  lowering  L 
the  mercury  runs  into  it  from  C^  and  a 
vacuum  is  established  in  C,  On  opening 
fand  lowering  JT,  a  vacuum  is  similarly 
established  in  F;  if  6^  be  now  opened, 
the  blood  in  /  will  enter  ebullitiun,  and 
the  gases  will  pass  off  into  F  and  6',  and 
on  raising  JTand  then  X,  the  stopcock  B 
being  opened,  the  gas  is  driven  through 
Ay  and  is  received  into  the  receiver  over 
mercury.  By  repeating  the  experiment 
sevenrt  times  the  whole  of  the  gases  of 
the  specimen  of  blood  is  obtained,  and 
may  be  estimated. 


A.  The  Oxygen  of  the  Blood. 

— It  has  been  found  that  a  verv 
small  proportion  of  the  oxygen 
which  can  be  obtained,  by  the  aid 
of  the  mercurial  pump,  from  the 
blood,  exists  in  a  state  of  simple 
solution  in  the  plasma.  If  the  gas 
were  m  simple  solution,  the  amount 
of  oxygen  in  any  given  quantity  of 
blood,  exposed  to  any  given  atmo- 
sphere ought  to  vary  with  the 
amount  of  oxygen  contained  in  the 
atmosphere.  Since,  speaking  gene- 
rally, the  amount  of  any  gas  ab- 
sorbed by  a  liquid  such  as  plasma 
would  depend  upon  the  proportion 
of  the  gas  in  the  atmosphere  to 
which  the  liquid  is  exposed — if  the 
proportion  is  great,  the  absorption 

will  be  great ;  if  small,  the  absorption  will  be  similarly  small. 
The  absorption  continues  until  the  proportions  of  the  gas  in  the 
liquid  and  in  the  atmosphere  are  equal.  Other  things  will,  of 
course,  influence  the  absorption,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  gas 
employed,  the  nature  of  the  liquid^  and  the  temperature,  but  coeteris 
parUmSy  the  amount  of  a  gas  which  a  liquid  absorbs  depends 
upon  the  proportion — the  so-called  partial  pressure— of  the 


Fig.  134.— Ludwig's  Mercurial  Pomp. 
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gas  in  the  atmosphere  to  which  the  liquid  is  subjected.  And 
conversely,  if  a  liquid  containing  a  gas  in  solution  be  exposed  to 
an  atmosphere  containing  none  of  the  gas,  the  gas  will  be  given 
up  to  the  atmosphere  until  the  amount  in  the  liquid  and  in  the 
atmosphere  becomes  equal.  This  condition  is  called  a  condition 
of  eqval  tensions. 

The  condition  may  be  understood  by  a  simple  illustration.  A  large 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  dissolved  in  a  bottle  of  water  by  C2]K>sin^ 
the  liquid  to  extreme  pressure  of  the  gas,  and  a  cork  is  placed  in  the  bottle 
and  wired  down.  The  gas  exists  in  the  water  in  a  condition  of  tension, 
and  therefore  exhibits  a  tendency  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  tension  ;  this  produces  the  violent  expulsion  or  the  cork 
when  the  wire  is  removed,  and  if  the  aerated  water  is  placed  in  a  glass  the 
gas  will  continue  to  be  evolved  until  it  has  almost  entirely  passed  into  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  tension  of  the  gas  in  the  water  approximates  to  that  of 
the  atmosphere  in  which,  it  should  be  remembered,  the  carbon  dioxide  is. 
naturally,  in  very  small  amount,  viz.,  -04  per  cent.  , 

The  oxygen  of  the  blood  does  not  obey  this  law  of  pressure. 
For  if  blood  which  contains  little  or  no  oxygen  be  exposed  to  a 
succession  of  atmospheres  containing  more  and  more  of  that  gajs, 
w^e  find  that  the  absorption  is  at  first  very  great,  but  soon  becomes 
relatively  very  small,  not  being  therefore  regularly  in  proportion  to 
the  increased  amount  (or  tension)  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheres, 
and  that  conversely,  if  arterial  blood  be  submitted  to  regularly 
diminishing  pressures  of  oxygen,  at  first  very  little  of  the  contained 
oxygen  is  given  off  to  the  atmosphere,  then  suddenly  the  gas 
escapes  with  great  rapidity,  and  again  disobeys  the  law  of 
pressures. 

Very  little  oxygen  can  be  obtained  from  plasma  freed  from  blood 
corpuscles,  even  by  the  strongest  mercurial  air-pump,  neither  can 
it  be  made  to  absorb  a  large  quantity  of  that  gas ;  but  the 
small  quantity  which  is  so  given  up  or  so  absorbed  follows  the 
laws  of  absorption  according  to  pressure. 

It^must  Jifi^^thecefore*-  fiY iclent  that _ the  chief  j)artj)f  the  oxygen 
is  contain§d\ki  the  corpuscles,  and  not  in^  a  state  of  simple  sohi- 

tiou. .     The   chief   snlj^j    mi^Rtiti^p^f.   nf   t^^    /^olnnrprl    f»orpi^§gle8    is 

Aa?7W2a^(i6^yi^. which  constitutes. more.  than^QO-^Der  cent,  of  their 

}3ulk.      This    body,  has    a.    vpry    rP.mMr^yl|lft    ftffinJtjT    foi^    ^^fi^^' 

absorbii^.it  to  a  very  definite  extent  Uttdex  ia.Y0Mrable.4aJCP^i«- 
stances,  and  giving  it  up  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  re<j|,^ying 
agents,  or  to  a  sufficiently  low  oxygen  pressure.  From  these  facts 
it  is  inferred  that  the  oxygen  of  the  blood  is  combined  tatth 
hcBm'oglohiny  and  not  simply  dissolved;  but  inasmuch  as  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  cause  the  haemoglobin  ^  tP.^iye  -UJiL..J*s 
oxygen,  it  is  believed  that  the  oxygen  is  but .  Igos^lji  cptnbined 
with  the  substance. 
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HsBmoglobin. — Haemoglobin  ia  a  cryRfAlliVAhlfl  \}<^j  which 
ooDstitutes  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  coloured  corpuscles. 
It  IS  intimately  distributed  throughout  their  stroma,  and  must 
be  dissolved  out  before  it  will  undergo  crystallization.  Ite  per- 
centage composition 'fs^C  53*35  ;T[.''y^2  ;  N.  16-17;  0.  2i'84; 
S>  '63;  Fe.  "42  ;  and  if  the  molecule  be  supposed  to  contain 
one  atom  or  iron  the  formula  would  be  C^^  Hg^Q,  N,5p  Fe  S,  O179. 
The  most  interesting  of  the  properties  of  heemoglobin  are  its 
powers  of  crystallizing  and  its  attraction  for  oxygen  and  other 
gases. 

^"■^Vjwfei/*. — The  haemoglobin  of  the  blood  of  various  animals 
possesses  the   power  of   crystallizing  to  very  different  extents 
(haemoglobin).    In  some 
animals  the  formation  of 
crystals  is  almost  sponta- 
neous, whereas  in  others 
it  takes  place  either  with 
great  difficulty  or  not  at 
all   Among  the  animals 
whose  blood   colouring- 
matter  crystallizes  most 
readily  are  the  guinea- 
pig,   rat,    squirrel,    and 
dog ;  and  in  these  cases 
to  obtain  crystals  it  is 
generally    sufficient    to 
dilute  a  drop  of  recently- 
drawn  blood  with  water     _,  n^  ^,     *        v        1  v        •     4.- 
and  to  expose  it  for  a  few  from  human  biooa. 
minutes  to  theair.  Light 

seems  to  favour  the  formation  of  the  crystals.  In  many  instances 
other  means  must  be  adopted,  e,g,,  the  addition  of  alcohol,  ether, 
or  chloroform,  rapid  freezing,  and  then  thawing,  an  electric  current, 
a  temperature  of  60°  C.  (140°  F.),  the  addition  of  sodium  sulphate, 
or  the  addition  of  decomposing  serum  of  another  animal. 

The  hsemoglobin  of  human  blood  crystallizes  with  difficulty,  as 
does  also  that  of  the  ox,  the  pig,  the  sheep,  and  the  rabbit 

The  forms  of  hsemoglobin  crystals,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
appended  figures,  differ  greatly. 

Haemoglobin  crystals  are  soluble  in  water.  Both  the  crystals 
themselves  and  also  their  solutions  have  the  characteristic  colour 
of  arterial  blood. 

A  dilute  solution  of  oxy-haemoglobin  gives  a  characteristic 
appearance  with   the  spectroscope.     Two  absorption  bands  are 
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seen  between  the  solar  lines  d*  (which  is  the  sodium  band  in  the 
yellow^)  and  b*  (see  plate),  one  in  the  yellow,  with  its  middle  line 

some  little  way  to   the 
,  ;  ,         -  rightof  D,  is  very  intense, 

'    ,        -     *     '-  but  narrower  than   the 

r  other,  which  lies  in  the 

:'  -  '  green  near  to  the  left  of 

"  E.     Each  band  is  darkest 

/  ,  y^  .  T     '        '       in  the  middle  and  fades 

away  at  the  sides.      As 

,  the  strength  of  the  solu- 

-^       -,     /  \.  -;  tion  increases  the  bands 

:-      ~      ,  \  '\  become     broader      and 

deeper  and  both  the  red 

r_',V  and  the  blue  ends  of  the 

'  V  "  \      -  spectrum     become     en- 

0        .  -  croached  upon  until  the 

bands  coalesce  to  form 

Tig.  136.— Oxy-h»moglobincry8talfl— tetrahedral,  ,  ■.     ,         j 

from  blood  of  the  guinea-pig.  one    very   broad    band, 

and  only  a  slight  amount 
of  the  green  remains  unabsorbed,  and  part  of  the  red ;  on  still 
further  increase  of  strength  the  former  disappears. 

If  the  crystals  of  oxy- 

hsemoglobin  be  sub j  ected 

;  to  a  mercurial  air-pump 

they  give  off  a  definite 
amount  of  oxygen  (i 
gramme  giving  off  i'59 
ccm.  of  oxygen),  and 
I  they  become  of  a  purple 

colour ;  and  a  solution  of 
- :  '  oxy-hsemoglobin  may  be 

-  made  to  give  up  oxygen, 

and  to  become  purple  in 
a  similar  manner. 

This  change  may  be 
^  also  effected  by  passing 

Fig.  i37.-He»igonal  oxy-heemoglobin  crystala,  from  through  the  solution  of 
blood  of  squirrel.  On  these  hexagonal  plates  blood  Or  of  OXV-hfiBmO- 
prismatic  crystals  grouped  in  a  stellate  manner  11.1      1 

not  unfrequently  occur  (after  Funke) .  globm,  hydrogenor nitro- 

gen gas,  or  by  the  action 

of   reducing    agents,    of   which    Stokes's    fluid  t    or   ammonium 

sulphide  are  the  most  convenient. 

*  These  letters  refer  to  "  Fraunhofer's  "  lines. 

f  Stokes's  Fluid  consists  of  a  solution   of  ferrous  sulphate,  to  which 
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With  the  spectroscope,  a  solution  of  deoxidized  or  reduced 
hamoglobin  is  found  to  give  an  entirely  different  appearance  from 
that  of  oxidized  hsemoglobin.  Instead  of  the  two  bands  at  D  and 
B  we  find  a  single  broader  but  fainter  band  occupying  a  position 
midway  between  the  two,  and  at  the  same  time  less  of  the  blue 
end  of  the  spectrum  is  absorbed.  Even  in  strong  solutions  this 
latter  appearance  is  found,  thereby  differing  from  the  strong  solu- 
tion of  oxidised  heemoglobin  which  lets  through  only  the  red  and 
orange  rays ;  accordingly  to  the  naked  eye  the  one  (reduced 
hiemoglobin  solution)  appears  purple,  the  other  (oxy-hsemoglobin 
solution)  red.  The  deoxidised  crystals  or  their  solutions  quickly 
absorb  oxygen  on  exposure  to  the  air,  becoming  scarlet.  If  solu- 
tions of  blood  be  taken  instead  of  solutions  of  hsemoglobin, 
results  similar  to  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  can  be  obtained. 

Venous  blood  never,  except  in  the  last  stages  of  asphyxia,  fails 
to  show  the  oxy-haemoglobin  bands,  inasmuch  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  haemoglobin  even  in  venous  blood  exists  in  the  more  highly 
oxidised  condition. 

Action  of  Gkkseson  HaBmoglobin. — Carbonic  oxide  gas,  passed 
through  a  solution  of  haemoglobin,  causes  it  to  assume  a  cherry- 
red  colour,  and  to  present  a  slightly  altered  spectrum ;  two  bands 
are  still  visible,  but  are  slightly  nearer  the  blue  end  than  those  of 
oxy-haemoglobin  (see  plate).  The  amount  of  carbonic  oxide  taken 
up  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  oxygen  displaced.  Although 
the  carbonic  oxide  gas  readily  displaces  oxygen,  the  reverse  is  not 
the  case,  and  upon  this  property  depends  the  dangerous  effect  of 
coal-gas  poisoning.  Coal  gas  contains  much  carbonic  oxide,  and 
when  breathed,  the  gas  combines  with  the  haemoglobin  of  the 
blood,  and  produces  a  compound  which  cannot  easily  be  reduced. 
This  compound  (carboxy-hsemoglobin)  is  by  ne  means  an  oxygen 
carrier,  and  death  may  result  from  suffocation  due  to  the  want  of 
oxygen  notwithstanding  the  free  entry  of  pure  air  into  the  lungs. 
Ciystals  of  carbonic-oxide  haemoglobin  closely  resemble  those  of 
oxy-hsemoglobin. 

Nitric  oxide  produces  a  similar  compound  to  the  carbonic-oxide 
haemoglobin,  which  is  even  less  easily  reduced. 

Nitrous  oxide  reduces  oxy-haemoglobin,  and  therefore  leaves  the 
reduced  haemoglobin  in  a  condition  to  actively  take  up  oxygen. 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen, — If  this  gas  be  passed  through  a  solu- 
tion of  oxy-haemoglobin,  the  haemoglobin  is  reduced  and  an  addi- 


ammonia  has  been  added  and  sufficient  tartaric  acid  to  prevent  pi-ecipitation. 
Another  reducing  agent  is  a  solution  of  staymovs  chloride,  treated  in  a  wa^ 
similar  to  the  ferrous  sulphate,  and  a  third  re-agent  of  like  nature  is  an 
aqueous  solution  of  yellow  ammonium  sulphide.    NH^HS. 
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tional  band  appears  in  the  red.  If  the  sohition  be  then  shaken 
with  air,  the  two  bands  of  oxy-hsemoglobin  replace  that  of  reduced 
haemoglobin,  but  the  band  in  the  red  persists. 

Methadmoglobin. — If  an  aqueous  solution  of  oxy-hsemoglobin 
is  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time,  its  spectrum  undergoes  a 
change  ;  the  two  D  and  b  bands  become  faint,  and  a  new  line  in 
the  red  at  c  is  developed.  The  solution,  too,  becomes  brown  and 
acid  in  reaction,  and  is  precipitable  by  basic  lead  acetate.  Tliis 
change  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of  oxy-hsemoglobin,  and  to  the 
production  of  methcenioglobin.  On  adding  ammonium  sulphide, 
reduced  heemoglobin  is  produced,  and  on  shaking  this  up  with  air, 
oxy-hsemoglobin  is  reproduced.  Metheemoglobin  is  probably  a 
stage  in  the  deoxidation  of  oxy-hromoglobin.  It  appears  to  eon- 
tain  less  oxygen  than  oxy-hsemoglobin,  but  more  than  reduced 
haemoglobin.  Its  oxygen  is  in  more  stable  combination,  however, 
than  is  the  case  with  the  former  compound. 

Estimation  of  HeBmoglobin. — The  most  exact  method  is 
by  the  estimation  of  the  amount  of  iron  (dry  haemoglobin  con- 
taining '42  per  cent,  of  iron)  in  a  given  specimen  of  blood, 
but  as  this  is  a  somewhat  complicated  process,  various  methods 
have  been  proposed  which,  though  not  so  exact,  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  simphcity.  In  Gower's  haemoglobinometcr,  this  con- 
sists in  comparing  the  colour  of  a  given  small  amount  of  diluted 
blood  with  glycerine  jelly  tinted  with  carmine  and  picrocarmine  to 
represent  a  standard  solution  of  blood  diluted  one  hundred  times. 
The  amount  of  dilution  which  the  given  blood  requires  will  thus 
approximately  represent  the  quantity  of  haemoglobin  it  contains. 
But  of  the  several  varieties  of  haemoglobinometer  that  which 
appears  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  its  purpose  is  that  invented  by  Pro- 
fessor Fleischl,  of  Vienna.  In  this  instrument,  the  amount  of  haemo- 
globin in  a  solution  of  blood  is  estimated  by  comparing  a  stratum 
of  diluted  blood  with  a  standard  solid  substance  of  uniform  tint 
similar  spectroscopically  to  diluted  blood.  In  order  that  the  strength 
of  colour  in  the  standard  substance  may  be  varied,  the  red  tinted 
glass  is  made  wedge-shaped.  This,  which  is  called  the  comparison 
wedge,  is  cemented  on  to  a  colourless  plain  strip  of  glass,  and  is 
mounted  in  a  frame  (fig.  138,  P)  made  to  slide  in  a  Y-shaped 
groove,  on  the  under-surface  of  the  stage  of  the  instrument  The 
comparison  wedge,  K,  is  so  placed  that  one  of  its  longitudinal 
edges  bisects  the  circular  stage-opening,  so  that  one-half  of  the 
latter  is  cut  off  by  the  red -tinted  wedge.  Into  the  stage-opening 
tits  a  small  circidar  trough,  G,  having  a  glass  bottom,  and  divided 
into  equal  compartments  by  a  thin  lamina.  One  compartment,  a, 
is  filled  in  the  manner  to  be  presently  indicated  with  diluted 
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blood,  and  the  other,  a,  with  water,  the  trough  is  8o  placed  that 
the  Umina  is  in  oue  plane  with  the  edge  of  the  wedge,  the  water 
cumpnrtment  being  above  the  wedge  and  the  blood  compartment 
alioTe  the  free  half  of  the  stage  opening.  By  turning  the  screw 
head,  T,  the  frame,  P,  with  the  wedge,  K,  may  De  moved  back- 
wsrds  and  forwards  until  a  position  is  found  where  the  intensity 
iS  the  tints  due  to  the  stratum  of  blood  on  the  oue  hand  and  the 
thickness  of  the  wedge  on  the  other  appears  to  be  equal.  The 
required  degree  of  dilution  is  obtained    by   the    use    of    sinall 


Fig.  i]8.    FleuChl'B  BEmoglobiuamelcr. 

ca[allar^-  tubes  of  a  capacity  varying  from  6  to  8  cmm.  The 
capillary  pipette  is  hlled  with  blood  and  is  held  over  the  blood 
compartment  and  its  contents  thoroughly  washed  out  into  that 
uimpartment,  and  the  blood  m\A  water  are  mised  with  a  wire. 
Water  is  then  added  until  the  blood  compartment  is  quite  full. 
The  other  compartment  is  filled  with  water.  Light  is  then 
reflected  by  the  mirror,  .^,  su  as  to  illuminate  both  compartments. 
By  mo\ing  K  by  means  of  the  milled  head,  T,  a  position  of  A' 
may  be  found  corresponding  to  the  enact  intensity  of  the  light 
psning  through  the  two  compartments ;  this  is  read  off  at  M  on 
the  scale  P,  the  division  of  which  corresponds  to  standaiYl  strengths 
of  solutions  of  hiemoglobin. 

Distributioii  of  Hemoglobin. — Htemoglobin  occurs  not  only 
in  the  red  blood-cells  of  all  Vertebrata  (except  amphioxus  and 
lepUwephaluB  whose  blood-cells  are  all  colourless),  but  also  in 
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8  ^ectnnti  of  ■Met'h.aem.oglobin 

9  Spectnrra   of  Haitioclironin^en 
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and  E,  and  another  nearly  midway  between  h  and  f.  The  first 
band  is  by  far  the  most  distinct,  and  the  acid  aqueous  solution  of 
hiematin  shows  it  plainly. 

ffcBmatin  in  alkaline  solution, — If  a  caustic  alkali  is  added  to 
blood  and  the  solution  is  boiled,  alkaline  hsematin  is  produced, 
and  the  solution  becomes  olive  green  in  colour.     The  absorption 
band  of  the  new  compound  is   in 
the  red,  near  to  d,  and  the  blue  end 
of  the  spectrum,  is  absorbed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  .If  a  reducing  agent 
be  added,    two    bands   resembling 
those  of  oxy-hsemoglobin,  but  nearer 
to  the  blue,  appear ;  this  is  the  spec- 
trum of  reduced  hoematin,  or  hsemo- 
chromogen.     On  violently  shaking 
the  reduced   haematin  with  air  or        Tig.  139.— HaBmatoidin  crystaU. 
oxygen  the  two  bands  are  replaced  by  ^^^' 

the  single  band  of  alkaline  hsematin. 

HsBmatoidin. — ^This  substance  is  found  in  the  form  of  yellowish 
ciTstals  (fig.  139)  in  old  blood  extravasations,  and  is  derived  from 
the  haemoglobin.  Their  crystalline  form  and  the  reaction  they 
give  with  fuming  nitric  acid  seem  to  show  them  to  be  closely 
allied  to  Bilirttbin,  the  chief  colouring  matter  of  the  Bile,  and  in 
composition  they  are  probably  either  identical  or  isomeric  with  it. 

HflBmin. — One  of  the  most  important  derivatives  of  hsematin 
is  hsemin.  It  is  usually  called  Hydrocklorate  of  Hasmatin  (or 
hydrochloride),  but  its  exact  chemical  composition  is  uncertain. 
Its  formula  is  said  to  be  Cgg,  H70,  Ng,  Fcg,  Ojg,  2  Hcl,  and  it  contains 
5*1 8  per  cent,  of  chlorine,  but 
by  some  it  is  looked  upon  as 
simply  crystallized  h^matin. 
Although  difficult  to  obtain  in 
bulk,  a  specimen  may  be  easily 
made  for  the  microscope  in 
the  following  way  : — A  small 
drop  of  dried  blood  is  finely 
powdered  with  a  few  crystals 

of    COnunon    salt    on    a ,  glass  ^-  140.— Heemin  crystala.    (Frey.) 

slide  and  spread  out ;  a  cover 

glass  is  then  placed  upon  it,  and  glacial  acetic  acid  added  by 
means  of  a  capillary  pipette.  The  blood  at  once  turns  of  a 
brownish  colour.  The  slide  is  then  heated,  and  the  acid  mixture 
evaporated  to  dryness  at  a  high  temperature.  The  excess  of  salt 
is  washed  away  with  water  from  the  dried  residue,  and  the  speci- 

K.P.  M 
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men  may  then  be  dried  and  mounted.  A  large  number  of  small, 
dark,  reddish-black  crystals  of  a  rhombic  shape,  sometimes 
arranged  in  bundles,  will  be  seen  if  the  slide  be  subjected  to 
microscopic  examination  (fig.  140). 

The  formation  of  these  hsemin  crystals  is  of  great  interest  and 
importance  from  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  as  it  constitutes  the 
most  certain  and  delicate  test  we  have  for  the  presence  of  blood 
(not  of  necessity  the  blood  of  man)  in  a  stain  on  clothes,  <fea  It 
exceeds  in  delicacy  even  the  spectroscopic  test.  Compounds 
similar  in  composition  to  hsemin,  but  contaii^ng  hydrobromic 
or  hydriodic  acid,  instead  of  hydrochloric,  may  be  also  readily 
obtained. 

B.  The  Carbon  Dioxide  Gkks  in  the  Blood. — Of  this  gas 
ilL  the  blood_paxt  ■P$i8Jta..ir  a  state  of  simple  Rnlnt.JQi]  j;i  the 
plaaBa^.and  is  given  up  in  va^iuo  (35*2  per  cent.),  and  the  resi 
a  state  of  weak  chemical  combination.  It  is  believed  that  the 
latter  is  combined  with  the  sodium  carbonate  in  a  condition  of 
bicarbonate,  and  is  not  given  up  until  an  acid  is  added  to  the 
plasma  or  serum.  Some  observers  consider  that  part  of  the  gas 
is  associated  with  the  corpuscles..    (See  also  under  Respiration.) 

C.  The  Nitrogen  in  the  Blood. — The  whole,  pf., the  , small 
quantity  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  blood  is  simply  dissolved 
in  the  fluid  plasma. 

Chemical  Composition  of  the  Blood  in  Bulk. — Analyses 
of  the  blood  as  a  whole  differ  slightly,  but  the  following  table 
may  be  taken  to  represent  the  average  composition  : — 

Water 784 

Solids- 
Corpuscles         130 

Proteids  (of  serum) 70 

Fibrin  (of  clot) 2*2 

Fatty  mattei^  (of  serum)     .                 .     .        1*4 
Inorganic  salts  (of  serum)        ...        6 
Gases,  kreatin,  ui-ea  and  other  extractive  j 
matter,    glucose  and   accidental  sub-  /     6'4 — 
stances )  216 

1000 

Variations  in  the  Composition  of  healthy  Blood. 

The  conditions  which  appear  most  to  influence  the  composition 
of  the  blood  in  health  are  these  :  Sex,  Pregnancy,  Age,  and 
Temperament.  The  composition  of  the  blood  is  also,  of  course, 
much  influenced  by  diet. 
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I.  Sex. — ^The  blood  of  men  differs  from  that  of  women,  chiefly, 
in  being  of  somewhat  higher  specific  gravity,  from  its  containing 
a  relatively  larger  quantity  of  red  corpuscles. 

T.  rregnancy. — The  blood  of  pregnant  women  is  rather  lower 
than  the  average  specific  gravity,  from  deficiency  of  coloured 
corpuscles^  The  quantity  of  the  colourless  corpuscles,  on  the 
other  kand,  and  of  fibrin,  is  increased. 

3.  Age, — The  blood  of  the  foBtus  is  very  rich  in  solid  matter, 
and  especially  in  coloured  corpuscles  ;  and  this  condition,  gradually 
diminishing,  continues  for  some  weeks  after  birth.  The  quantity 
of  solid  matter  then  falls  during  childhood  below  the  average, 
rises  during  adult  life,  and  in  old  age  falls  again. 

4.  Temperament, — There  appears  to  be  a  relatively  larger 
quantity  of  solid  matter,  and  particularly  of  coloured  corpuscles, 
in  those  of  a  plethoric  or  sanguineous  temperament 

5.  Diet, — Such  differences  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  as 
are  due  to  the  temporary  presence  of  various  matters  absorbed 
with  the  food  and  drink,  as  well  as  the  more  lasting  changes 
which  must  result  from  generous  or  poor  diet  respectively,  need 
be  here  only  referred  to. 

6.  Effects  of  Bleeding, — The  result  of  bleeding  is  to  diminish 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood ;  and  so  quickly,  that  in  a  single 
venesection,  the  portion  of  blood  last  drawn  has  often  a  less 
specific  gravity  than  that  of  the  blood  that  flowed  first.  This  is, 
of  course,  due  to  absorption  of  fluid  from  the  tissues  of  the  body. 
The  physiological  import  of  .this  fact»  namely,  the  instant  absorp- 
tion of  liquid  from  the  tissues,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  intense 
thirst  which  is  so  common  after  either  loss  of  blood,  or  the 
absGracfion  from  it  of  watery  fluid,  as  in  cholera,  diabetes,  and 
the  like. 

For  some  little  time  after  bleeding  the  want  of  coloured 
corpuscles  is  well  marked,  but  with  this  exception,  no  considerable 
alteration  seems  to  be  produced  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  for 
more  than  a  very  short  time ;  the  loss  of  the  other  constituents, 
including  the  colourless  corpuscles,  being  very  quickly  repaired. 

Variaticms  in  different  parts  of  the  Body. — The  composition  of 
the  blood,  as  might  be  expected,  is  found  to  vary  in  different 
parts  of  the  body.  Thus  arterial  blood  differs  from  venous  ;  and 
although  its  composition  and  general  characters  are  uniform 
throughout  the  w^hole  course  of  the  systemic  arteries,  they  are 
not  so  throughout  the  venous  system — the  blood  contained  in 
some  veins  difiering  remarkably  from  that  in  others. 

Differences  between  Arterial  and  Venous  Blood, — The  differences 
between  arterial  and  venous  blood  are  these  : — 
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(a.)  Arterial  blood  is  bright  red,  from  the  fact  that  almost  all 
its  heemoglobin  is  combined  with  oxygen  (Oxy-heemoglobin,  or 
scariet  heemoglobin),  while  the  purple  tint  of  venous  blood  is  due 
to  the  deoxidation  of  a  certain  quantity  of  its  oxy-hsemoglobiD, 
and  its  consecjuent  reduction  to  the  purple  variety  (Deoxidised, 
or  purple  haemoglobin). 

(b.)  Arterial  blood  coagulates  somewhat  more  quickly. 

(c.)  Arterial  blood  contains  more  oxygen  than  venous,  and  less 
carbonic  acid. 

Some  of  the  veins  contain  blood  which  differs  from  the  ordinary 
standard  considerably.  These  are  the  Portal,  the  Hepatic,  and 
the  Splenic  veins. 

PoHiil  vein, — The  blood  which  the  portal  vein  conveys  to  the 
liver  is  supplied  from  two  chief  sources ;  namely,  from  the  gastric 
and  mesenteric  veins,  w^hich  contain  the  soluble  elements  of  fooT 
absorbed  from  the  stomach  and  intestines  during  digestion,  and 
from  the  splenic  vein ;  it  pniiRtj  thprAfnrp^  r^mbine  J:he  qualities  oL 
the  blood  froip.  each  of  these ^isoiirces. 

The  blood  in  the  gastric  and  mesenteric  veins  will  vary  much 
according  to  the  stage  of  digestion  and  the  nature  of.  the  fpo3 
tiiken,  and  can  therefore  be  seldom  exactly  the  same.  Sj^eakiug 
generally,  and  without  considering  the  sugar,  and  other  solubTe 
matters  which  may  have  been  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal, 
this  blood  appears  to  be  deficient  in  solid  matters,  especially  in 
coloured  corpuscles,  owing  to  dilution  by  the  quantity  of  water 
absorbed,  to  contain  an  excess  of  proteid  matter,  and  to  yield  a 
less  tenacious  kind  of  fibrin  than  that  of  blood  generally. 

The  blood  from  the  splenic  vein  is  generally  deficient  in 
coloured  corpuscles,  and  contains  an  unusually  large  proportion  of 
proteids.  The  fibrin  obtainable  from  the  blood  seems  to  vary  in 
relative  amount,  but  to  be  almost  always  above  the  average.  The  . 
proportion  of  colourless  corpuscles  is  also  unusually  large.  The 
whole  quantity  of  solid  matter  is  decreased,  the  diminution 
appearing  to  be  of  coloured  corpuscles.  The  plasma  is  said  to  be 
coloured  in  consequence  of  its  containing  dissolved  hsematin. 

The  blood  of  the  portal  vein,  combining  the  peculiariiifiajoL-its 
two  factors,  the  splenic  and  mesenteric  venous  blood,  is  usif^lly  of 
lower  specific  gravity  than  blood  generally,  is  more  watery,  contains 
fewer  coloured  corpuscles,  more  jproteids,  and  yieldsua-leas  firm 
clot  than  that  yielded  by  other  blood,  owing  to  the  deficient 
tenacity  of  its  fibrin. 

Guarding  (by  ligature  of  the  portal  vein)  against  the  possibility 
of  an  error  in  the  analysis  from  regurgitation  of  hepatic  blood  into 
the  portal  vein,  recent  observers  have  determined  that  hepatic 
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venous  blood  contains  less  water,  proteids,  and  salts  than  the  blood 
of  the  portal  vein ;  but  that  it  yields  a  much  larger  amount  of 
extractive  matter,  in  which  is  one  constant  element,  namely, 
grape-sugar,  which  is  found,  whether  saccharine  or  farinaceous 
matter  has  been  present  in  the  food  or  not. 


Development  of  the  Blood-Corpusoles. 

The  first  formed  blood-corpuscles  of  the  human  embryo  differ 
much  in  their  general  characters  from  those  which  belong  to  the 
later  periods  of  intra-uterine,  and  to  all  periods  of  extra-uterine 
life.     Their  manner  of  origin  is  at  first  very  simple. 

Surrounding  the  early  embryo  is  a  circular  area,  called  the 
vascular  area,  in  which  the  first  rudiments  of  the  blood-vessels  and 
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Pig.  141.— Fart  of  Uie  network  of  developing  blood-vessels  in  the  vascular  area  of  a 
guinea-pig.  bly  blood-corpnscles  beeonung  free  in  an  enlarged  and  hoUowed-out  part 
of  the  TOtwork ;  a,  process  of  protoplasm.    (£.  A.  Schafer.) 

blood-corpuscles  are  developed.  Here  the  nucleated  embryonal 
cells  of  the  mesoblast,  from  which  the  blood-vessels  and  corpuscles 
are  to  be  formed,  send  out  processes  in  various  directions,  and 
these  joining  together,  fonn  an  irregular  mesh  work.  The  nuclei 
increase  in  number,  and  collect  chiefly  in  the  larger  masses  of 
protoplasm,  but  partly  also  in  the  processes.  These  nuclei  gather 
around  them  a  certain  amount  of  the  protoplasm,  and  becoming 
coloured,  form  the  red  blood-corpuscles.  The  protoplasm  of  the 
cells  and  their  branched  network  in  which  these  corpuscles  lie 
then  become  hollowed  out  into  a  system  of  canals  enclosing  fluid, 
in  which  the  red  nucleated  corpuscles  float.  The  corpuscles  at 
first  are  from  about  -5-5V77  ^  ttW  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  i  o/x  to  1 6/x  in 
diameter,  mostly  spherical,  and  with  granular  contents,  and  a 
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well-marked  nucleus.  Their  nuclei,  which  are  about  ^sv  "f  an 
inch  5fx  in  diameter,  are  central,  circular,  very  little  prominent 
on  the  Burfaces  of  the  corpuscles,  and  apparently  slightly  granuUr 
or  tubcrcukted. 

The  corpiiacles  then  strongly  resemble  the  colourless  corpuscles 
of  the  fully  developed  blood,  but  are  coloured.  They  are  capable 
of  ammboid  movement  and  multiply  by  division. 

When,  in  the  progress  of  embryonic  development,  the  liver 
begins  to  be  formed,  the  multiplication  of  blood-cells  in  the  whole 
mass  of  blood  ceases,  and  new  blood-cells  are  produced  by  this 
organ,  and  also  by    the  lymphatic  glands,  thymus  and  spleen. 


Elg.  1]!.— DeTelopment  at  red  corpuarlnln  amnective 
tJague  ot  B  new-boni  mt  A.  icell  MntaininK  hiei  _ 
piotoplamn ;  /■',  one  coaCaining  coloond  gtobulH  uf  vtvyin^  size  and  Tiunio]«fl ;  j^",  a 
cM  filled  with  coloiued  globules  ot  nnrlr  nniform  aiie ;  /,./',  devdopiug  fst  «I1>. 
|E.A.SiMfer.) 

These  are  at  first  colourless  and  nucleated,  but  afterwards  acquire 
the  ordinary  blood-tinge,  and  resemble  very  much  those  of  the 
firat  set  They  also  multiply  by  division.  In  whichever  way 
produced,  however,  whether  from  the  original  formative  cells  ot 
the  embryo,  or  by  the  liver  and  the  other  organs  mentioned  above, 
these  coloured  nucleated  cells  begin  very  early  in  fcetal  life  to  be 
mingled  with  coloured  Twn-nucleated  corpuaelea  resembling  those 
of  the  adult,  and  at  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  of  embryooic 
existence  are  completely  replaced  by  them. 

Origin  of  the  Mature  Coloured  Corpu§ales.-i-The  non- 
nucleated  red  corpuscles  may  possibly  be  derived  from  the  nucle- 
ated, but  in  all  probability  are  an  entirely  new  formation.  Their 
chief  origin  ia  : — 

Frmn  the  nifdulla  of  bone. — It  has  been  shown  that  oaloured 
corpuBclcs  are  to  a  very  large  extent  derived  during  adult  life 
from  the  large  pale  cells  in  the  red  marrow  of  bones,  especially  of 
the  ribs  (fig.  144).  These  cells  become  coloured  from  the  forma- 
tion of  htemoglobin  chiefly  in  one  part  of  their  protoplasm.  This 
coloured  part  becomes  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  cell  and  forms 
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■  red  coq>uscle,  being  at  firat  cup-ehaped,  but  sooo  taking  on  the 
Qornul  appearance  of  th«  mature  corpuscle.  It  is  supposed  tbat 
the  protoplasm  may  grow  up  again  and  form  a  number  of  red 
Hirpuscles  in  a  similar  waj. 

from  the  titnie  of  the  tpieen It  is  _probable  that  coloured  as 

Tell  »s  colourless _coirpiiBclsa..c(iaj, be  produced  in  the  spleen. 

i'rom  Mieroet/ta.  —  Hayem  describes  the  small  particles 
(Microcytes),  previously  mentioned  as  contained  in  the  blood, 
and  which  he  calls  hnmato- 
bluis,  as  the  precursors  of 
the  red  corpuscles.  They 
acquire  colour,  and  enlarge 
to  the  normal  size  of  red 
corpuscles. 

From  the  white  corpu»- 
c^i.— The  belief  that  the 
red  corpuscles  ar«  derived 
from  the  white  is  still  very 
general,  although  no  new 
cTideuce  baa  been  recently 
advanced  in  favour  of  this 
TJew.  It  is,  however,  uncer- 
tiun  whether  the  nucleus  of 
the  white  corpuscle  becomes 
the  red  corpuscle,  or  whether 
the  whole  white  corpuscle  is 
bodily  converted  into  the  red 
b_v  the  gradual  clearing  up 
of  iU  contents  with  a  disap- 
pearance of  the  nucleus. 
IVobably  the  latter  view  is 
the  correct  one. 

During  foetal  life  and 
possibly  in  some  animals, 
t.g.  the  rat,  which  are  bom 
in  HO  immature  condition,  for  some  little  time  after  birth,  the 
blood  diaca  have  been  stated  by  Schafer  to  arise  in  the  connective 
tissue  cells  In  the  following  way.  Small  globules,  of  varying  aize, 
«{  colouring  matter  arise  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells,  and  the 
cells  themselves  become  branched,  their  branches  joining  the 
bnkocbes  of  similar  cells.  The  cells  next  become  vacuolated,  and 
the  red  globules  are  free  iu  a  cavity  filled  with  fluid  (fig.  143) ; 
by  the  extension  of  the  cavity  of  the  cells  into  their  processes 
uiaatomosing  vessels  are  produced,  which  ultimately  join  with  the 


apillary  bLood- 

■i,  an  donated  cell  with  a  cavity  In 
loAQ  occupied  bjf  fluid  ud  bjblood- 
wbiohitre still Klobular;  A,ahi>l- 
law  oeu,  ue  nudeiuat  wblcblu*  mullipUed. 
The  new  noclei  an  amjiged  around  tba 
wall  at  the  eavitr,  the  corpusclea  in  whlsh 
have  now  become  diflooid^  f.showi  the  mode 
ot  onion  at  a  "hvmapoietic"  cell,  which, 
in  thia  instance^  coDCaina  only  one  corpuscle, 
with  the  proloq^tion  {^)  of  a  preriaualy 
exiitinff  veaael :  n  and  c,  from  the  new-bom 
iBt;  Mrom  the  fceUl  sheep.  (E.A.Bchatei.) 
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previously  existing  vessels,  and  the  globules,  now  having  the  size 
and  appearance  of  the  ordinary  red  corpuscles,  are  passed  into  the 
general  circulation.  This  method  of  formation  is  called  intracellular. 

Without  doubt,  the  red  corpuscles  have,  like  all  other  parts  of 
the  organism,  a  tolerably  definite  term  of  existence,  and  in  a  like 
manner  die  and  waste  away  when  the  portion  of  work  allotted  to 
them  has  been  performed.  Neither  the  length  of  their  life,  how- 
ever, nor  the  fashion  of  their  decay  has  been  yet  clearly  made  out. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  a  certain  number  of  the  coloured  cor- 
puscles undergo  disintegration  in  the  spleen ;  and  indeed  corpuscles 
in  various  degrees  of  degeneration  have  been  observed  in  that 
organ. 

Origin  of  the  Colourless  Corpuscles. — The  colourless  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood  are  derived  from  the  lymph  corpuscles,  being, 
indeed,  indistinguishable  from  them ;  and  these  come  chiefly  from 
the  lymphatic  glands.     Their  number  is  increased  by  division. 

Colourless  corpuscles  are  also  in  all  probability  derived  from  the 
spleen  and  thymus,  and  also  from  the  germinating  endothelium  of 
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Figf.  144. — Ck)loured  nucleated  ooipuades,  from  the  red  marrow  of  the  guinea-pig. 

(£.  A.  Schiifer.} 

serous  membranes,  and  from  connective  tissue.  The  corpuscles 
are  carried  into  the  blood  either  with  the  lymph  and  chyle,  or 
pass  directly  from  the  lymphatic  tissue  in  which  they  have  been 
formed  into  the  neighbouring  blood-vessels. 


Uses  of  the  Blood. 

1.  To  be  a  medium  for  the  reception  and  storing  of  matter, 
e,g,  oxygen  and  digested  food  material,  from  the  outer  world, 
and  for  its  conveyance  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

2.  To  be  a  source  whence  the  various  tissues  of  the  body  may 
take  the  materials  necessary  for  their  nutrition  and  maintenance ; 
and  whence  the  secreting  oi^ans  may  take  the  constituents  of 
their  various  secretions. 

3.  To  be  a  medium  for  the  absorption  of  refuse  matters  from 
all  the  tissues,  and  for  their  conveyance  to  those  organs  whose 
function  it  is  to  separate  them  and  cast  them  out  of  the  body. 

4.  To  warm  and  moisten  all  parts  of  the  body. 


CIRCULATION    OF    THE    BLOOD. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

THE    CIRCULATION    OF    THE    BLOOD. 

The  blood  U  made  to  circulate  within  the  system  of  closed 
tubes  iu  which  it  ia  contained  by  means  of  the  alternate  contrae- 
tiim  and  rehutation  of  the  heart.  The  heart  is  a  hollow  muscular 
orjan  constating  of  four  chambers,  two  auricles  and  two  ventricles, 
arranged  in  pairs.     On  the  right  aide  and  left  side  ia  an  auricle 

.  FulTDOury 
ispilluiee. 

Pi^™^  Pulmonary  TBilu 

Aorta. 

airi.1  inride  .  -  ^'^  auriele. 


Tig.  145. — DiagTun  of  th«  cii^ulation. 

joined  to  and  communicating  with  a  ventricle,  but  the  chambers 
on  the  right  aide  do  not  directly  communicate  with  thoae  on  the 
kft  Bide.  The  blood  is  conveyed  away  from  the  left  aide  of  the 
heart  (as  in  the  diagram,  fig.  145)  by  the  atimfi,  and  retiuiied  to 
Ibe  right  side  of  the  heart  by  the  wnVw,  the  arteries  and  veins 
bang  continuous  with  each  other  at  one  end  by  means  of  the 
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heart,  and  at  the  other  by  a  fine  network  of  vesaels  called  the 
capillarifi. 

From  the  right  side  of  the  heart  the  hlood  passes  to  the  lungs 
through  the  pulmoDary  artery,  thea  through  the  pulmonary 
capillaries,  and  through  the  pulmonary  veins  to  the  left  side  of 
the  heart  (fig,   145).     Thus  there  are  two  circulations  through 


which  the  blood  must  pass  ;  the  one,  a  shorter  circuit  from  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  to  the  lungs  and  buck  again  to  the  left 
side  of  the  heart ;  the  other  and  larger  circuit,  from  the  left  side 
of  the  heart  to  all  parte  of  the  body  and  biick  again  to  the  right 
side  ;  strictly  speaking,  however,  there  is  but  one  complete  circu- 
lation, which  may  be  dit^rammatically  represented  by  a  double 
loop,  as  in  tig,  145,  iu  whicli  there  is  one  continuous  stream,  the 
whole  of  which  must,  at  one  part  of  its  course,  pass  through  the 
lungs.  Subordinate  to  the  circulations  through  the  lungs  and 
through  the  system  generally,  respectively  named  the  Palmonary 
and  STStemio,  it  will  be  noticed  also  in  the  same  figure  that  a 
portion  of  the  stream  of  blood  having  been  diverted  once  into  the 
capillaries  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  sonic  other  organs,  and 
gathered  up  t^in  into  a  single  stream,  is  a  second  time  divided 
iu  its  passage  through  the  liver,  before  it  finally  reaches  the 
heart  and    completes   a    revolution.       This   Bul>ordinate    stream 
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through  the  liver  is  called  the  Portal  circulation.  A  somewhat 
similar  accessory  circulation  is  that  through  the  kidneys,  called 
the  Henal  circulation.  Such  then  is  the  outline  of  the  course  of 
the  circulation.  The  problems  in  connection  with  its  maintenance 
cannot  be  well  understood  without  a  more  detailed  knowledge  of 
the  structure  and  mode  of  action  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  structure 
and  properties  of  the  blood-vessels.  These  subjects  will  now  be 
considered  seriatim. 

The  Heart. 

The  heart  is  contained  in  the  chest  or  thorax,  and  lies  between 
the  right  and  left  lungs  (fig.  146),  enclosed  in  a  membranous  sac 
— the  Pericardium,  which  is  made  up  of  two  distinct  parts,  an 
external  fibrous  membrane,  composed  of  closely  interlacing  fibres, 
which  has  its  base  attached  to  the  diaphragm  or  midriff,  the  great 
muscle  which  forms  the  floor  of  tlie  chest  and  divides  it  from  the 
abdomen — both  to  the  central  tendon  and  to  the  adjoining 
muscular  fibres,  while  the  smaller  and  upper  end  is  lost  on  the 
lai^e  blood-vessels  by  mingling  its  fibres  with  that  of  their 
external  coats  ;  and  an  internal  serous  layer,  which  not  only  lines 
the  fibrous  sac,  but  also  is  reflected  on  to  the  heart,  which  it 
completely  invests.  The  part  which  lines  the  fibrous  membrane 
is  called  the  parietal  layer,  and  that  enclosing  the  heart,  the 
vi9ceral  layer,  and  these  being  continuous  for  a  short  distance 
along  the  great  vessels  of  the  base  of  the  heart,  form  a  closed  sac, 
the  cavity  of  which  in  health  contains  just  enough  fluid  to 
lubricate  the  two  surfaces,  and  thus  to  enable  them  to  glide 
smoothly  over  each  other  during  the  movements  of  the  heart. 
The  vessels  passing  in  and  out  of  the  heart  receive  investments 
from  this  sac  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

The  heart  is  situated  in  the  chest  behind  the  sternum  and 
costal  cartilages,  being  placed  obliquely  from  right  to  left,  quite 
two-thirds  of  it  being  to  the  left  of  the  mid-sternal  line.  It  is  of 
pyramidal  shape,  with  the  apex  pointing  downwards,  outwards, 
and  towards  the  left,  and  the  base  backwards,  inwards,  and  towards 
the  right.  It  rests  upon  the  diaphragm,  and  its  pointed  apex, 
formed  exclusively  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  is  in  contact  with 
the  chest-wall,  and  during  life  beats  against  it  at  a  point  called 
the  apex  beat,  situated  in  the  fifth  left  intercostal  space,  and 
about  three  inches  from  the  mid-sternal  line.  The  heart  is,  as  it 
were,  suspended  in  the  chest  by  the  large  vessels  which  proceed 
from  its  base,  but,  excepting  at  this  part,  the  organ  itself  lies 
free  within  the  sac  of  the  pericardium.     The  part  which  rests  upon 
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the  diaphragm  is  flattened,  and  is  known  as  the  posterior  surface, 
whilst  the  free  upper  part  is  called  the  anterior  surface.  The 
margin  towards  the  left  is  thick  and  obtuse,  whilst  the  lower 
margin  towards  the  right  is  thin  and  acute. 

On  examination  of  the  external  surface  the  division  of  the  heart 
into  parts  which  correspond  to  the  chambers  inside  of  it  may  be 
traced,  for  a  deep  transverse  groove,  called  the  auricylo-ventrictdar 
groove^  divides  the  auricles  which  form  the  base  of  the  heart  from 
the  ventricles  which  form  the  remainder,  including  the  apex,  the 
ventricular  portion  being  by  far  the  greater  ;  and,  again,  the 
inter-ventrictdar  groove  runs  between  the  ventricles  both  front  and 
back,  and  separates  the  one  from  the  other.  The  anterior  groove 
is  nearer  the  left  margin  and  the  posterior  nearer  the  right,  as  the 
front  surface  of  the  heart  is  made  up  chiefly  of  the  right  ventricle 
and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  left  ventricle.  In  the  furrows  or 
grooves  run  the  coronary  vessels,  which  supply  the  tissue  of  the 
heart  with  blood,  as  well  as  nerves  and  lymphatics  imbedded  in 
more  or  less  fatty  material. 

The  Chambers  of  the  Heart. — The  interior  of  the  heart  is 
divided  by  a  longitudinal  partition  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
two  chief  chambers  or  cavities — right  and  left.  Each  of  these 
chambers  is  again  subdivided  transversely  into  an  upper  and  a 
lower  portion,  called  respectively,  as  already  incidentally  mentioned, 
auricle  and  ventricle,  which  freely  communicate  one  with  the 
other;  the  aperture  of  communication,  however,  is  guarded  by 
valves,  so  disposed  as  to  allow  blood  to  pass  freely  from  the 
auricle  into  the  ventricle,  but  not  in  the  opposite  direction. 
There  are  thus  four  cavities  in  the  heart — the  auricle  and 
ventricle  of  one  side  being  quite  separate  from  those  of  the 
other  (fig.  147). 

Right  Auricle. — The  right  auricle  is  situated  at  the  right  part 
of  the  base  of  the  heart  as  viewed  from  the  front.  It  is  a  thin 
walled  cavity  of  more  or  less  quadrilateral  shape,  prolonged  at  one 
corner  into  a  tongue-shaped  portion,  the  right  auricular  appendijc, 
which  slightly  overlaps  the  exit  of  the  great  artery,  the  aorta, 
from  the  heart. 

The  interior  is  smooth,  being  lined  with  the  general  lining  of 
the  heart,  the  endocardium,  and  into  it  open  the  superior  and 
inferior  venae  cavse,  or  great  veins,  which  convey  the  blood  from 
all  parts  of  the  body  to  the  heart.  The  former  is  directed  down- 
wards and  forwards,  the  latter  upwards  and  inwards ;  between  the 
entrances  of  these  vessels  is  a  slight  tubercle  called  tubercle  of 
Lower.  The  opening  of  the  inferior  cava  is  protected  and  partly 
covered   by  a  membrane  called   the    Eustachian  valve.     In  the 
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pcsterior  wall  of  tho  auricle  is  a  slight  depression  catted  jthe /oMa 
om/u,  which  coixesponda  to  ati  opening  between  the  right  and  left 
auriules  which  exists  in  fcetal  life.     The  rigtit  auricular  appeudix 
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Le  left  ventricle,  the 


<i  of  oval  form,  and  admits  three  fingers.  Various  veins,  including 
the  coronary  tinns,  or  the  dilated  portiou  of  the  right  coronarj- 
vein,  open  into  this   ehamlier.      In  the  appendix  are  closely  set 
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elevations  of  the  muscular  tiesue  covered  with  endocardium,  and 
on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  auricle  are  Himilar  etevatioQB  arranged 
parallel  to  one  another,  called  mtucvti  prctijuiH. 


iliide  op^'ned  And  &  pBLrt  uf  theiJ-  A4lt<riar  uid  left  walla 
™le(tT™tri. 
■.ppatdji  has  be 
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Sight  Ymtritlf. — The  right  ventricle  occupies  the  chief  part  of 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  a  small  part  of  the 
posterior  surface  :  it  forms  the  right  margin  of  the  heart.  It 
ttket  no  part  in  the  formation  of  the  apex.  Oa  section  its  cavity, 
in  consequence  of  the  encroachment  upon  it  of  the  septum  ventri- 
calorum,  is  semilunar  or  cresoentic  (fig.  149);  into  it  are  two 
openiugs,  the  auriculo-ventricutar  at  the  base  and  the  opening 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  also  at  the  base,  but  more  to  the  left ; 
the  part  of  the  ventricle  leading  to  it  is  called  the  eonu»  arttriovus 
or  infimdibvlvm  ;  both  orifices  are  guarded  by  valves,  the  former 
called  trictupid  and  the  latter  lemUvnar  or  sigmoid.  In  this 
ventricle  are  also  the  projections  of  the  muscular  tissue  called 
uxB  (described  at  length  p.  191), 


(iii^  of  right  KDtriide  C^ity  ^  left  wnlriele. 


Ilg.149. — TniwTeTH  wctianaf  buUnck'i  heut  in  a  atale  of  adaveric  rigidlCf.    (Dilton.) 

Lfft  Auricle. — The  left  auricle  is  situated  at  the  left  and  posterior 
part  of  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  is  best  seen  from  behind.  It  is 
quadrilateral,  and  receives  on  either  side  two  pulmonary  veins. 
The  auricular  appendix  is  the  only  part  of  the  auricle  seen  from  the 
front,  and  corresponds  with  that  on  the  right  side,  but  is  thicker, 
U)d  the  interior  is  more  smooth.  The  left  auricle  is  only  slightly 
thicker  than  the  right.  The  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  is 
oval,  and  a  little  smaller  than  that  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
There  is  a  slight  vestige  of  the  foramen  between  the  auricles, 
vhtch  exists  in  fcetal  life,  on  the  septum  between  them. 

Left  Ymtrielt. — Though  taking  part  to  a  comparatively  slight 
extent  in  the  anterior  surface,  the  left  ventricle  occupies  the 
chief  part  of  the  posterior  surface.  In  it  are  two  openings  very 
dose  together,  viz.  the  auriculo-ventricular  and  the  aortic,  guarded 
bv  the  valves  corresponding  to  those  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
vii.  the  bicuspid  or  mitral  and  the  semilunar  or  sigmoid.  The  first 
opening  is  at  the  left  and  back  part  of  the  base  of  the  ventricle, 
*Dd  the  aortic  in  front  and  towards  the  right  In  this  ventricle, 
as  in  the  right,  are  the  oolumnse  camete,  which  are  smaller  but 
more  closely  reticulated.  They  are  chiefly  found  near  the  apex 
wA  along  the  posterior  walL     They  will  be  again  referred  to  in 
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the  description  of  the  valves.  The  walls  of  the  left  ventricle, 
which  are  nearly  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  are,  with  the  exception 
of  the  apex,  twice  or  three  times  as  thick  a£  those  of  the  right. 

Capacity  of  the  Chambers. — During  life  each  ventricle  is 
capable  of  containing  about  four  to  six  ounces  (about  180  grms.) 
of  blood.  The  capacity  of  the  auricles  after  death  is  rather  less  than 
that  of  the  ventricles  :  the  thickness  of  their  walls  is  considerablv 
less.  The  latter  condition  is  adapted  to  the  small  amount  of  force 
which  the  auricles  require  in  order  to  empty  themselves  into  their 
adjoining  ventricles  ;  the  former  to  the  circumstance  of  the  ven- 
tricles being  partly  filled  with  blood  before  the  auricles  contract. 

Size  and  Weight  of  the  Heart. — The  heart  is  about  5  inches 
long  (about  12 "6  cm.),  3^  inches  (8  cm.)  greatest  width,  and  2^ 
inches  (6-3  cm.)  in  its  extreme  thickness.     The  average  weight  of 


Fig.  150.— Network  of  muscular  fibres  from  the  heart  of  a  pig.   The  nuclei  of  the  muade 
corpuscles  are  well  shown,    x  450.    (Klein  and  Koble  Smith.) 

the  heart  in  the  adult  is  from  9  to  lo  ounces  (about  300  grms.) ; 
its  weight  gradually  increasing  throughout  life  till  middle  age ; 
it  diminishes  in  old  age. 

Stmcttire. — The  walls  of  the  heart  are  constructed  almost 
entirely  of  layers  of  muscular  fibres ;  but  a  ring  of  connective 
tissue,  to  which  some  of  the  muscular  fibres  are  attached,  is 
inserted  between  each  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  forms  the 
boundary  of  the  auriculo-ventricidar  opening.  Fibrous  tissue  also 
exists  at  the  origins  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta. 

The  muscular  fibres  of  each  auricle  are  in  part  continuous  with 
those  of  the  other,  and  partly  separate ;  and  the  same  remark 
holds  true  for  the  ventricles.  The  fibres  of  the  auricles  are,  how- 
ever, quite  separate  from  those  of  the  ventricles,  the  bond  of 
connection  between  them  being  only  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the 
auriculo-ventricular  openings. 

The  minute  structure  of  the  striated  muscular  fibres  of  the 
lieart  has  been  already  described  (p.  93). 
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Endoeardiom. — As  the  heart  is  clothed  on  the  outside  b;  & 
thin  tfansparent  layer  of  the  pericardium,  bo  its  cavities  are  lined  by 
1  DDooth  and  shining  membrane,  or  endocardium,  which  is  directly 
cdDtinuouB  with  the  internal  lining  of  the  arteries  and  veins.  The 
(odocudium  is  composed  of  connective  tissue  with  a  large  ad- 
miiture  of  elastic  fibres  ;  and  on  its  inner  surface  is  laid  down  a 
■ii^le  tesselated  layer  of  flattened  endothelial  cella.      Here  and 


Tig.  tji, — DLognun  of  th«  dTGuUtJan  tfatuugfa  Che  heart.    (DaltAn.) 

tbeie  imstripcd  muscular  fibres  are  sometimes  found  in  the  tissue 
o(  the  endocardium. 

TalTOB. — The  arrangement  of  the  heart's  valves  is  such  that 
the  blood  can  pass  only  in  one  direction  (fig.  151). 

The  trinupid  valve  (5,  fig.  147)  presents  three  principal  cusps 
or  mbdivisions,  and  the  mitral  or  hicutpid  valve  has  tipo  such 
portions  (6,  fig.  148).  But  in  both  valves  there  is  between  each 
two  principal  portions  a  smaller  one  ;  so  that  more  properly,  the 
tricuapid  may  be  described  aa  consisting  of  six,  and  the  mitral  of 
lour,  portions.  Each  portion  is  of  triangular  form.  Its  base  is 
continuous  with  the  bases  of  the  neighbouring  portions,  so  as  to 
fcnn  an  annular  membrane  around  the  auriculo- ventricular  open- 
'<%  aod  is  fixed  to  a  tendinous  ring  which  encircles  the  orifice 
behteen  the  auricle  and  ventricle  and  receives  the  insertions  of 
the  mnscidar  fibres  of  both.     In  each  principal  cusp  may  be  dis- 
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tinguished  a  central  paH,  extending  from  bajse  to  apex,  and 
including  about  half  its  width.  It  is  thicker  and  much  tougher 
than  the  border  pieces  or  edges. 

While  the  bases  of  the  cusps  of  the  valves  are  fixed  to  the  ten- 
dinous rings,  their  ventricular  surface  and  borders  are  fastened  by 
slender  tendinous  fibres,  the  ckordce  tendinecB,  to  the  internal  surface 
of  the  walls  of  the  ventricles,  the  muscular  fibres  of  which  project 
into  the  ventricular  cavity  in  the  form  of  bundles  or  columns — 
the  columnce  camece.  These  columns  are  not  all  alike,  for  while 
some  are  attached  along  their  whole  length  on  one  side,  and  by 
their  extremities,  others  are  attached  only  by  their  extremities ; 
and  a  third  set,  to  which  the  name  muscvli  jxipillares  has  been 
given,  are  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  ventricle  by  one  extremity 
only,  the  other  projecting,  papilla-like,  into  the  cavity  of  the 
ventricle  (4,  fig.  148),  and  having  attached  to  it  chord se  tendinese. 
Of  the  tendinous  cords,  besides  those  which  pass  from  the  walls 
of  the  ventricle  and  the  musculi  papillares  to  the  mai^ins  of  the 
valves,  there  are -some  of  especial  strength,  which  pass  from  the 
same  parts  to  the  edges  of  the  middle  and  thicker  portions  of  the 
cusps  before  refen'ed  to.  The  ends  of  these  cords  are  spread  out 
in  the  substance  of  the  valve,  giving  its  middle  piece  its  peculiar 
strength  and  toughness  ;  and  from  the  sides  numerous  other  naore 
slender  and  branching  cords  are  given  off,  which  are  attached  all 
over  the  ventricular  surface  of  the  adjacent  border-pieces  of  the 
principal  portions  of  the  valves,  as  well  as  to  those  smaller 
portions  which  have  been  mentioned  as  lying  between  each  two 
principal  ones.  Moreover,  the  musculi  papillares  are  so  placed 
that,  from  the  summit  of  each,  tendinous  cords  proceed  to  the 
adjacent  halves  of  two  of  the  principal  divisions,  and  to  one  inter- 
mediate or  smaller  division,  of  the  valve 

The  preceding  description  applies  equally  to  the  mitral  and 
tricuspid  valve ;  but  it  should  be  added  that  the  mitral  is  con- 
siderably thicker  and  stronger  than  the  tricuspid,  in  accordance 
with  the  greater  force  which  it  is  called  upon  to  resist. 

The  semilunar  valves  guard  the  orifices  of  the  pulmonary  arter}- 
and  of  the  aorta.  They  are  nearly  alike  on  both  sides  of  the 
heart;  but  the  aortic  valves  are  altogether  thicker  and  more 
strongly  constructed  than  the  pulmonary  valves,  in  accordance 
with  the  greater  pressure  which  they  have  to  withstand.  Each 
valve  consists  of  three  parts  which  are  of  semilunar  shape,  the 
convex  margin  of  each  being  attached  to  a  fibrous  ring  at  the 
place  of  junction  of  the  artery  to  the  ventricle,  and  the  concave 
or  nearly  straight  border  being  free,  so  as  to  form  a  little  pouch 
like  a  watch-pocket  (7,  fig.  148).     In  the  centre  of  the  free  edge 
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of  the  pouch,  which  contains  a  fine  cord  of  Gbroufi  tissue,  is  a 
snuJl  fibrous  nodule,  the  corpus  Arantii,  and  from  this  and  from 
the  attached  border  fine  fibres  extend  into  every  part  of  the  mid 
jubetance  of  the  valve,  except  a  small  lunated  space  just  within 
the  free  edge,  on  each  side  of  the  corpus  Arantii.  Here  the  valve 
is  thinnest,  and  composed  of  little  more  than  the  endocardium. 
Thus  constructed  and  attached,  the  three  semilunar  pouches  are 
placed  side  by  side  around  the  arterial  orifice  of  each  ventricle, 
■bich  can  be  separated  by  the  blood  passing  out  of  the  ventricle, 
but  which  immediately  afterwards  are  pressed  together  so  as  to 
[irevent  any  return  (6,  fig.  1 47,  and  7,  fig.  1 48).  This  will  be  again 
referred  to.  Opposite  each  of  the  semilunar 
eiups,  both  in  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  . 

tfaere  is  a  bulging  outwards  of  the  wall  of  ,' 

the  vessel  :    these  bulgings    are    called    the  J 

tiiuaa  of  Vnltalva.  i 

Stmctttrr. — The  valves    of   the  heart  are  [ 

ffH^ed  essentially  of  thick  layers  of  closely  j 

■oven   connective    and    elastic    tissue,  over  \ 

■hich,  on  every  part,  is  reflected  the  endo-  j 

cardium.  'l 


The  Arteries.  j 

) 
I 


DisMbution. — Ihe  arterial  systeni  begins 
it^the  left  ventricle  in  a  single  large  trunk, 
the  aorta,  whlcli  almost  immediately  after  its 
origin  gives  off  in  the  thorax  three  laige  -^i:^  iil^tidiii.'i 
bniucbcs  for  the  supply  of  the  head,  neck,  wrtion.  «.  Nud»ied 
ind  upper  extremities;  it  then  tmveraes  the  vitii  fsint  nucioi  in 
tlKoai  and  abdomen,  giving  ofF  branches,  """"  '""'""  "'  '"^ 
nme  \»Tge  and  some  small,  for  the  supply  of 
the  various  organs  and  tissues  it  passes  on        media,   a.  TWica  ad- 

w      .L        Lj  ■.  J-    'J       ■    .     ..  TtnOti*.     (KlBin  and 

ita  way.  In  the  abdomen  it  divides  into  two  Noble  Bmiui.)  x  >jo. 
chief  branches,  for  the  supply  of  the  lower 
eitremities.  The  arterial  branches  wherever  given  ofT  divide  and 
subdivide,  until  the  calibre  of  each  subdivision  becomes  very 
mittutej  and  these  minute  vessels  pass  int«  capillaries.  Arteries 
are,  as  a  rule,  placed  iu  situations  protected  from  pressure  and 
other  dangers,  and  are,  with  few  exceptions,  straight  in  their 
oouree,  and  frequently  communicate  (anastomose  or  inosculate) 
with  other  arteries.  The  branches  are  usually  given  off  at  an 
mite  angle,  and  the  area  of  the  branches  of  an  artery  generally 
exceeds  that  of  the  parent  trunk ;  and  as  the  distance  from  the 
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origin  is  iacreaaed,  the  area  of  the  combined  branches  is  iDcreased 
also.     After  death,  arteries  are  usually  found  dilated  (not  collapsed 


) 


Tig.  153.— Tnnnern  Hction  thningli  ft  luve  bnneh  of  the  mfcrior  meaoiterk  uteiT  of  > 
p^.  I,  endothelial  membnuie  ;  t,  tiuuca.  elutica.  intenm,  no  (abendotiieUkl  Ujer  ii 
seen ;  m,  miucular  tunica  media,  contalnm^  only  &  ffrw  wvvj  elastic  flbm ;  ^  r, 
tunics  etanica  externa,  dividinK  the  media  from  the  connectiTe  tinnia  idTaitnu.  a, 
(Klein  and  Noble  Smith.)    x  j^. 

as  the  veins  are)  and  empty,  and  it  was  to  this  fact  that  their 
!  (aprtjpCa,  the  wiodpipe)  was  given  them,  as  the  ancients 
believed  that  they  conveyed  air  tothe 
various  parts  of  the  body.  Asregarda 
the  art«ria]  system  of  the  lungs,  the 
pulmonaryftrteryisdistribiitedmuch 
as  the  arteries  belonging  to  the 
general  sj-atemic  circulation. 

Structure. — The  walls  of  the  arte- 
ries are  composed  of  three  principal 
coats,  termed  (<t)  the  eitcmal  or 
tunica  adventitia,  (6)  the  middle  or 
tunica  media,  and  (c)  the  iutemal 
or  tunica  intima. 

(a)  The  ertemed  coat  or  tunica 
adventitia  (figs.  151  and  153,  a),  the 
strongest  and  toughest  part  of  the 
wail  of  the  artery,  is  formed  of 
areolar  tissue,  with  which  is  mingled 
throughout  a  network  of  elastic 
fibres.     At  the  inner  part  of  this 

outer  coat  the  elastic  network  forms  ia  most  arteries  so  distinct 


..  -_..— Mmmlar  fibre  cellg  (rom 
human  uteriee.  mairnUed  ito 
j; — J —  (KaUil(5.|  a  Ku- 
A  flbie-c^    t      ■   ■ 
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I8l 


1  Ufer  as    to   be    BOmetimes   called    the   external    elaitie    coat 
(fig-  153.  «) 

(4)  The  muidU  coat  (fig  153  m)  la  composed  of  both  muscular 
ud  elastic  fibres,  with  a  certain  proportion  of  areolar  tissue  In 
the  la»^r  artenes(fig  153)  its  thickness  is  comparatively  as  well 
u  sbaolutely  much  greater  than  in  the  small  constitutmg  as  it 


t&  Umngh  Intenul  and  kbont  half  U 


does,  the  greater  part  of  the  arterial  wall.  The  muscular  fibres 
are  unatriped  (fig.  1 5  4),  and  are  arranged  for  the  most  part  trans- 
Tenely  to  the  long  axis  of  the  artery  (fig.  155.™);  while  the 
eiasUc  element,  taking  also  a  transverse  direction,  is  disposed  in 
the  form  of  closely  interwoven  and  branching  fibres,  which  inter- 
sect in  all  parts  the  layers  of  muscular  fibre.  In  arteries  of 
nrious  size  there  is  a  difference  in  the  proportion  of  the 
muscular  and  elastic  element,  elastic  tissue  preponderating  in 
the  largest  arteries,  and  imstriped  muscle  in  those  of  medium 
u>d  small  size. 

(e)  The  internal  coat  is  formed  by  layers  of  elastic  tissue,  con- 
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sisting  in  part  of  coarse  longitudioal    braDchmg  fibres,  and  in 
part  of  a  very  thin  and  brittle  membrane  which  posseesea  little 
elasticity,  and  is  thrown  into  folds  or  wrinkles  when   the  artery 
contracts.     This    latter   membrane,  the  striated    or  /enettraud 
coat   of  Hetile,  is    peculiar    in    its   tendeacy  to  curl  up,  when 
peeled  off  from  the  artery,  and  in  the  perforated  and  streaked 
appearance  which  it  presents  under  the  microscope.      Its   inner 
surface  is  lined  with  a  delicate  layer  of  elongated  endothelial  celb 
(^S-  i53i  ')i  which  make  it  smooth  and   polished,  and  furnish  it 
nearly  impermeable  surface, 
along  which  the  blood  may 
flow  with  the  smallest  pos- 
sible amouut  of  resistance 
from  friction. 

Immediately  external  to 
the  endothelial  lining  of 
thcartery  is  fine  connective 
tissue,  »vb-endoihfiial  layrr, 
with  branched  corpusclefi. 
Thus  the  internal  coat  con- 
sists of  three  parts,  (a)  an 
endothelial  lining,  {b)  the 
sub-endothelial  layer,  and 
(c)  elastic  layers. 

VoM.     Vamrum,.  —  The 
walls  of  the  arteries,  with 
the  possible   exception   of 
Fi?.  i;6.— BamiikatianofiKTVHuidteniiiiiHtioii      the  endothelial  lining  and 
to^TA^i"™*"'"™""*"^"'""'      fie  'aye"^  »'■  the  internal 
coat    immediately    outside 
it,  are  not  nourished  by  the  blood  which  they  convey,  but  are, 
like  other  parts  of  the  body,  supplied  with  little  arteries,  ending 
in  capillaries  and  veins,  which,  branching  throughout  the  citcrual 
coat,  extend  for  some  distance  into  the  middle,  but  do  not  reach 
the  internal  coat.     These  nutrient  vessels  are  called  vata  vaioTtitn. 
Nervei. — Most  of  the  arteries  are  surrounded  by  a  plexus  of 
sympathetic  nerves,    which   twine  around  the  veasel  very  much 
like  ivy  round  a  tree  :    and  ganglia  are  found  at  frequent   in- 
tervals.    The  smalleat  arteries  and  capillaries  are  also  surrounded 
by  a  very  delicate  network  of  similar  nerve-fibres,  many  of  which 
appear  to  end  in  the  nuclei  of    the  transverse  muscular  fibres 
(fig-  156). 
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The  Capillaries. 

Dittribution. — In  all  vascular  textures  except  some  parts  of  the 
totpora  cavernosa  of  the  penis,  and  of  the  uterine  placenta,  and 
of  the  Bpleeu,  the  tranamiBsioQ  of  the  blood  from  the  minute 
bnnches  of  the  arteries  to  the  minute  veins  is  effected  tlirough  a 
oetwork  of  capiUanea  They  may  be  seen  in  all  minutely  injected 
prepaiatjons. 

The  point  at  which  the  arteries  terminate  and  the  minute 
veins  commence  cannot  be  exactly  defined,  for  the  transition  is 
l^ual ;  but  the  capillary  network  has,  nevertheless,  this  pecu- 
liarity, that  the  small  vessels  which    compose  it  maintain    the 


CkmlluT'  b 


and  Koble  Smith. j 


w&e  diameter  throughout :  they  do  not  diminish  in  diameter 
in  oDe  direction,  like  arteries  and  veins  ;  and  the  meshes  of  the 
Drtwiirk  that  they  comiiose  are  more  luiiform  in  shape  and  size 
thaa  those  formed  by  the  anastomoses  of  the  minute  arteries  and 
vnns. 

Struetvrf. — This  is  much  more  simple  than  that  of  the  arteries 
nr  veins.  Their  wails  are  composed  of  a  single  layer  of  elonjiated 
i)r  radiftt*,  flatt«iied  and  nucleated  cells,  so  joined  and  dovetailed 
together  as  to  form  a  continuous  transparent  membrane  (tig.  1 5  7). 
Outside  these  cells,  in  the  larger  capillaries,  there  is  a  structure- 
leffl  or  very  finely  fibrillated  membrane,  on  the  ioner  surface  of 
Thich  they  are  laid  down.  In  some  cases  this  external  membrane 
ia  nucleated,  and  may  then  be  regarded  as  a  miniature  representa- 
tive of  the  tunica  adventitia  of  arteries.  Here  and  there,  at  the 
junction  of  two  or  more  of  the  delicate  endothelial  cells  which 
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compoBe  the  capillary  wall,  pseudOnStomata  may  be  Been.  The 
endothelial  cells  are  often  continuous  at  various  points  with  pro- 
ceases  of  adjacent  connective  tissue  corpuscles.  Capillaries  axe 
suiTouDded  by  a  delicate  nerve-plexus  retiembling,  in  miniat-ure, 
that  of  the  larger  blood-vessels. 

The  diamieter  of  the  capillary  vessels  varies  somewhat  in  the 

different  textures  of  the  body,  the  most  common  size  being  about 

x^j^th  of  an  inch,  ix  fj~     Among  the  smallest  may  be  mentioned 

those  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  follicles  of  the  mucous  membrane 

of  the  intestines  ;  among  the  lai^est, 

those    of    the  skin,  and    especially 

;      those  of  the  medulla  of  bones. 

Tlie  size  of  nilli"""""!  rnrirs  nrnn? 

nnrnj-i-  iliffo^nt    of^i[),aTa  in    ~l°tiilfP 

to_the_Bize,  of  their  bloaiiBcpiwdSfi.: 
thus,  in  the  l'roteus,Jbe  capiilary 
circulation  caii  j.\iet.  ^'C  <^i'>{\f^rn'^ 
w|th  the  naked  fiyt. 

The  foTTn  of  the  capillarj-  network 

presente  cousiderable  variety  in  the 

r      different  textures  of  the  body  :  the 

varieties    consisting    principally    of 

modifications  of  two  chief  kinds  of 

Fig.  ijg— Nrtmrk  of  capiiiuy  to-      mesh,  the  rounded  and  the  elongated. 

lung  roagnifleil.     n,  o.  wpUlarien        '"^^   '""*'  "'  "''''=»    '•1^    meSDes   OF 

i.__  -_._.  .  ^  .-_..  interspaces  have  a  roundish  form  ia 
the  moat  conimon,  aud  prevails  in. 
those  parts  in  which  the  capillary 
network  is  most  dense,  such  as  the  lungs  (fig.  158),  most  glands, 
and  mucous  membranes,  and  the  cutis.  The  meshes  of  this  kind 
of  network  are  not  quite  circular  but  more  or  less  angular,  some- 
times presenting  a  nearly  regular  quadrangular  or  polygonal  form, 
but  being  more  frequently  irregular.  The  capillary  network  with 
elongated  meshes  is  observed  in  parts  in  which  the  vessels  are 
arranged  among  bundles  of  line  tubes  or  fibres,  as  in  muscles  and 
nerves.  In  'such  parts,  the  meshes  form  parallelograms,  the  abort 
Bides  of  which  may  be  from  three  to  eight  or  t«n  times  less  than 
the  long  ones ;  the  long  sides  being  more  or  less  parallel  to  the 
long  axis  of  the  fibre.  The  rounded  and  elongated  meshes  vaiy 
according  as  the  vessels  composing  them  are  straight  or  tortuous. 
The  numlrer  of  the  capillaries  and  the  nze  of  the  laeshfi  in 
different  parts  determine  in  general  the  degree  of  vaictUaritj/  of 
those  parts.  The  capillary'  network  is  closest  in  the  lungs  and 
in  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye.     In  the  iris  and  ciliar}'  body,  the 
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interapaces  are  Bomewhat  wider,  jet  very  small.     la  the  human 
liver  the  interspaces  are  of  the  same  size,  or  evea  smaller  than 
the  capillary  vessels  themselves.     In  the  human  lung  they  are 
analler  than  the  vessels ;    in  the  human  kidney,  and  in  the 
kidney  of  the  dog,  the  diameter  of  the  injected  capiliariea,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  interspaces,  is  iu  the  proportion  of  one  to 
four,  or  of  one  to  three.     The  brain  receives 
■  very  large  quantity  of  hiood ;  but  its  capil- 
laries are  very  minute,  and  are  ' 
than  in  some  other  parts.      Ii 
membranes^ — for  example,  in  the  conjunctiva 
ud  in  the  cutis  vera,  the  capillary  vessels 
are  much  larger  than  in  the  brain,  and  the 
interapaces    narrower, — namely,    not    more 
than   three  or  four  times  wider  than   the 
vesHels.      Iu  the  periosteum  the  meshes  are 
much  larger.    In  the  external  coat  of  arteries, 
the  width  of  the  meshes  is  ten  times  that  of 
the  vessels. 

It  may  be  held  as  a  general  rule,  that  the 
more  active  the  functions  of  an  orgim  are, 
the  more  vascular  it  is.      Hence  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  interspaces  in  all  glandular  organs,      ^^,^^3^" 
in  mucous  membranes,  and  ui  growing  parts  ;        '^^i^'^  *  '"^  ""*" 
their  much  greater  width  in  bones,  ligaments,  (Bharpej.) 

and  other    very  tough    and    comparatively 
inactive  tissues  ;  aud  the  usually  complete  absence  of  vessels  in 
eartilage,  and  such  parta  as  those  iu  which,  probably,  very  little 
•ital  chuige  occure  after  they  are  once  formed. 

The  TeiuB. 

Dittributum. — The  venous  system  begins  in  small  vessels  which 
are  slightly  larger  TTTan"  tlie  capillaries  from  which  they  spring. 
These  vessels  are  t^atltcrcd  up  into  larger  and  larger  trunks  until 
they  terminate  (ilb  regards  the  systemic  circulation)  in  the  two 
reng!  cavte  and  the  coronary  veins,  which  enter  the  right  auricle, 
tnd  (as  regards  the  pulmonary  circulation)  iu  four  pulmonary 
frina,  which_ente_r_tbe  left  auricle.  The  total  capacity  of  the 
teins  diminishea  as  they  approach  the  heart ;  but,  as  a  rule,  their 
eipacity  eicee3s  by  twice  or  three  times  that  of  their  correapond- 
ing_^^f^,5J'TEe  pulmonary  veins,  how»var,  are  an  exception 
to  tliis  rule,  as  they  do  not  exceed  in  capacity  the  pulmonaiy 
arteries.     The  veins  are  found  after  death  more  or  less  collapsed, 
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and   often   contain  blood.      They  are  usually  distributed   in  a 
superficial  and  a  deep  set  which  communicate  frequently  in  their 

Strvtturt. — In  structure  the  coats  of  veins  bear  a  general  re- 
semblauce  to  those  of  arteries  (fig.  i6o).     Thus,   they  possess 
outer,  middle,  and  internal 
coat^ 

The  owttr  coat  is  con- 
structed of  areolar  tissue 
tike  that  of  the  arteries,  but 
is  thicker.  In  some  veins 
it  contains  muscular  fibre- 
cells,  which  are  arranged 
longitudinally. 

The  middle  coat  is  con- 
siderably thinner  than  that 
of  the  arteries  ;  it  contaiuB 
circular  unstriped  muscular 
fibres,  mingled  with  a  larg;e 
proportion  of  yellow  elastic 
and  white  fibrous  tissue.  In 
the  large  veins,  near  the 
heart,  namely,  the  vena  came 
and  pulmonarj-  veins,  the 
middle  coat  is  replaced,  for 
some  distance  from  the  heart, 
by  circularly  arranged  striped 
muscular  fibres,  continuous 
with  those  of  the  auricles. 

The  inlrmal  coat  of  veins 
is  less  brittle  than  the  cor- 
responding coat  of  an  artery, 
but  ill  other  respects  resem- 
bles it  closely. 

Valves. — The  chief  influ- 
ence which  the  veins  liave  iu 
the  circulation,  is  effected 
with  the  help  of  the  valves, 
contained  in  all  veins  subject 
to  local  pressure  from  the 
muscles  between  or  near  which  they  run.  The  general  construction 
of  these  valves  is  similar  to  that  of  the  semilunar  valves  of  the 
aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  already  described  ;  but  their  free 
mai^ins  are  turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  i.e.,  toward*  the  heart. 


ie-  '6(1.— TlaniT»»  Hction  thi 
of  ■  child's  cpi^ottle  ;  the  iii 


the  lumen  ot  the 
cells  wilb  Duclei 
n  appear  very  thick 


cul&rly  anB.Dired  \ 
a.  Pan  of  the  ti 


ifi: 


.    (Klein  and  Noble  Smith. | 
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so  AS  to  prevent  any  movement  of  blood  backward.  They  are 
comcuoQly  placed  in  pairs,  at  various  distances  in  different  veins, 
but  almost  uniformly  in  each  (fig.  i6i).      In  the  smaller  veins 


ig.  iSi.— Uiagram  ahowlng  Tslvai  ot  veins,    t,  trnt  of 
vtth  two  pain  of  ¥alTe«.    n,  lonffitudinaJ  Hfctfon  of  u 
the  edinn  of  tbe  vHlvee  in  their  cloaed  al 
1  sweOing  in  tha  BituBtion  o(  a  pt '      ' 


iji^h  nod  Bpreftd  out, 
■dcd  vein,  uhibiting 


smgle  valves  are  often  met  with  ;  and  three  or  four  are  sometimes 
placed  together,  or  near  ono  another,  in  the  laiT^est  veins,  siteh 


;  dtKom  of  blood  jjaniiig  off  by 


as  the  subclavian,  and  at  their  junction  with  the  jugular  veins, 
Tlie  valves  are  seniilunar;  the  unattached  edge  being  in  some 
eiamplea  concave,  in   others  straight      They  ;ire  composed  of 
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ineitensile  fibroiiB  tiaaue,  and  are  covered  with  endothelium  like 
that  lioing  the  veins.     During  the  period  of  their  inaction,  when 
the  venous  blood  ia  flowing  in  ita  proper  direction,  they  lie  by  the 
Bides  of  the  voina ;  but  when  in  action,  they  come  together  like 
the  vaWeB  of  the  arteries  (fige.  i6i  and  163).     Their  situation 
in  the  superficial  veins  of  the  forearm  is  readily  discovered  by 
pressing  along  its  surface,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  venous 
current,  i.e.,  from  the  elbow  to- 
wards   the    wrist;    wbeq    little 
swellings  (fig.  161,  c)  appear  in 
the  position  of  each  pair  of  valves. 
These  swellings  at  once  disappear 
when  the  pressure  is  removed. 

Valves  are  not  equally  nume- 
rous in  all  veins,  and  in  many 
they  are  absent  altogether.  They 
are  moat  numerous  in  the  veins 
of  the  extremities,  and  more  so 
in  those  of  the  leg  than  the  arm. 
They  are  commonly  absent  in 
veins  of  lees  than  a  line  in  dia- 
meter, and,  as  a  general  rule, 
there  are  few  or  none  in  those 
which  are  not  subject  to  muscu- 
lar pressure.  Among  those  veins 
which  have  no  valves  may  be 
mentioned  the  superior  and  infe- 
rior vena  cava,  the  trunk  and 
branches  of  the  portal  vein,  the 
hepatic  and  renal  veins,  and  the 
"-.S'iSSSTfi^S.Si  pulmon^  vein.;  thee  in  th. 
*"  «  P^-™«"l»r. '?T"P!"'''f ''™«'-     interior  of  the  cranium  and  ver- 

B.  The  arteiy,  with  lUclwuIarmue-  ,       ,       ,  ,  ,    ,      . 

onUr  coat  (mediiii  inaicaied bjin™a  tebral  column,  thosc  of  the  bones, 
tlon  of  the  ^^^entitiB^uu'Ui^  and  the  trunk  and  branches  of 
i.dSSUSi.iS^MKSi:  »l>e  nmbihml  vein  are  .1.0  desti- 
BodNobiB sniiUi.)  tute  of  valves. 

Lymp/uitiet  of  ArterUi  and 
Veine. — Lymphatic  ajiaees  are  present  in  the  coats  of  both  arteries 
and  veins  ;  but  in  the  tunica  adventitia  or  external  coat  of  large 
vessels  they  form  a  distinct  plexus  of  more  or  less  tubular  vessels. 
In  smaller  vessels  they  appear  as  sinous  spaces  lined  by  endothe- 
lium. Sometimes,  as  in  the  arteries  of  the  omentum,  mesentery, 
and  membranes  of  the  brain,  in  the  pulmonary,  hepatic,  and 
splenic  arteries,  the  spaces  are  continuous  with  vessels  which  dis- 
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tinctlj  ensheath  them — -perivaMyular  lymphatic  sheaths  (fig.  163). 
Ljmph  channels  are  said  to  be  present  also  in  the  tunica 
miedia. 


The  Action  of  the  Heart. 

The  heart's  action  in  propelling  the  blood  consists  in  the  suc- 
cessive alternate  contraction  (systole)  and  relaxation  (diastole) 
of  tbe  muscular  waVs  of  its  two  auricles  and  two  ventricles. 

ICcGbn  of  the  Auricles. — The  description  of  the  action  of 
the  heart  may  be  commeAced  at  that  period  in  each  cycle  which 
immediately  precedes  the  beat  of  the  heart  against  ^  the  chest- 
wall.  The  wholft  ^i^yt  i^  thep  in  a  passive  state;  the^  auricles 
are  gradually  filling  with  blood^flowing  into  them  from  the  veins ; 
and  ft  portion  of  this  blood  is  passing  at  once  through  them  into, 
the  ventricles,  the_  opening,  between  the  cavity  of  each  auricl^LaiuL 
that  of  its  corresponding  ventricle  being,  dujing.  all  the  paust, 
free  and  patent.  The  auricles,  however,  receiving  more  blood 
than  at  once  passes  through  them  to  the  ventricles,  becomei  near 
the  end  of  the  pause,  fully  distended  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
pause,  they  contract  and  expel  their  contents  into  the  ventricles. 

The  contraction  of  the  auricles  is  sudden  and  very  quick ;  it 
commences  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  veins  into  them,  and  is 
thencejpropai^ated  ^towards  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening ;  but 
the  last  part  which  contracts  is  the  auricular  appendix.  The 
reflux  of  blood  into  the  great  veins  during  the  auricular  systole  is 
i^isted  not  onlyHby  the  mass  of  blood  within  them,  but  also  by 
the  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  muscular  coats  with  which 
tEFlaiige  "^etns  are  provided  near  their  entrance  into  the  auricles. 
Any  siigni  regurgitation  from  the  right  auricle  is  limited  by  the 
Talves  at  the  junction  of  the  subclavian  and  internal  jugular 
veins,  beyond  which  the  blood  cannot  move  backw^ards ;  and  the 
coronary  vein  is  preserved  from  it  by  a  valve  at  its  mouth. 

The  force  of  the  blood  propelled. into  the  ventricle  ftt.each 
auricular  s^'stole  is  transmitted  in  all  directions,  but  being  in- 
snfficient    to    open    the    semilunar   valves,    it   is   expended   in, 
distendiuy  the  ventricle. 

Action  of  the  Ventricles. — The  dilatation  of  the  ventricles 
which  proceeds  during,  the  chief  par^  of  the  dilatation  of.thfi.. 
auricles  is  completed  by  the  forcible  injection  of  the  contents,  of 
^e  latter.""  "Thus  distended,  the  ventricles  immediately  contract : 
80  immediately,  indeeH^'that  their  systole  looks  as  if  it  were  con- 
tbuous  with  that  of  the  auricles.  The  ventricles  contract  much 
more  slowly  than  the  auricles,  and  in  their  contraction  prol?ably 
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ivlwavs  thoroughly  empty  themselves,  differing  in  this  respect  from 
tjie  auricles,  in  which,  even  after  their  complete  coatrg^tion,  a 
small  quantity  of  blood  remains.  The  shape  of  both  ventricles 
during  systole  undergoes  an  alteration,  the  left  probably  not 
altering  in  length  but  to  a  certain  degree  in  breadth,  the  diameter, 
iu  the  plane  of  the  biise,  being  diminished.  The  right  ventricle 
does  actually  shorten  to  a  small  extent.  The  systole  has  the 
effect  of  diminishing  the  diameter  of  the  base,  especially  in  the 
plane  of  the  auric ulo- ventricular  valves ;  but  the  length  of  the 
heart  as  a  whole  is  not  altered.  (Ludwig.)  During  the  systole 
of  the  ventricles,  too,  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  being  filled 
with  blood  by  the  force  of  the  ventriculnr  action  against  consider- 
able resistance,  elongate  as  well  as  expand,  and  the  whole  heart 
moves  slightly  towards  the  right  and  forwards,  twisting  on  its 
long  axis,  and  exposing  more  of  the  left  ventricle  anteriorly  than 
is  usually  in  front.  When  the  systole  ends  the  heart  resumes 
its  former  position,  rotating  to  the  left  again  as  the  aorta  and 
pulmonary  artery  contract.  After  the  whole  of  the  blood  has 
been  expelled  from  the  ventricles,  the  walls  are  believed  to  remain 
contracted  for  a  short  period  before  the  rapid  redilatation  of  the 
chambers  begin. 

Action  of  the  Valves. — (i)  T?ie  Aurictdo-Ventricular. — The 
distension  of  the  ventricles  with  blood  continues  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  their  diastole.  The  auriculo-ventricular  valves 
are  gradually  brought  into  place  by  some  of  the  blood  getting 
behind  the  cusps  and  floating  them  up ;  and  by  the  time  that 
the  diastole  is  complete,  the  valves  are  no  doubt  in  apposition, 
the  completion  of  this  being  brought  about  by  the  reflux  current 
caused  by  the  systole  of  the  auricles.  This  elevation  of  the 
auriculo-ventricular  valves  is  materially  aided  by  the  action  of  the 
elastic  tissue  which  has  been  shown  to  exist  so  largely  in  their 
structure,  especially  on  the  auricular  surface.  At  any  rate,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  ventricular  systole  they  are  completely 
closed.  It  should  be  recollected  that  the  diminution  in  the 
breadth  of  the  base  of  the  heart  in  its  transverse  diameters  during 
ventricular  systole  is  especially  marked  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  auriculo-ventricular  rings,  and  this  aids  in  rendering  the 
auriculo-ventricular  valves  competent  to  close  the  openings,  by 
greatly  diminishing  their  diameter.  The  margins  of  the  cusps 
of  the  valves  are  still  more  secured  in  apposition  with  another, 
by  the  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  musculi  papillares,  whose 
chordse  tendinese  have  a  special  mode  of  attachment  for  this  object. 
The  cusps  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  meet  not  by  their  edges 
only,  but  by  the  opposed  surfaces  of  their  thin  outer  borders. 
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The  form  and  position  of  the  fleshy  columns  on  the  internal 
walls  of  the  ventricle  no  doubt  help  to  produce  the  obliteration  of 
the  ventricular  cavity  during  contraction ;  and  the  completeness 
of  the  closure  may  often  be  observed  on  making  a  transverse 
section  of  a  heart  shortly  after  death,  in  any  case  in  which  rigor 
mortis  is  very  marked  (fig.  149).  In  such  a  case  only  a  central 
fissure  may  be  discernible  to  the  eye  in  the  place  of  the  cavity  of 
each  ventricle. 

If  there  were  only  circular  fibres  forming  the  ventricular  wall, 
it  is  evident  that  on  systole  the  ventricle  would  elongate  ;  if  there 
were  only  longitudinal  fibres,  the  ventricle  would  shorten  on 
sjstole ;  but  there  are  both.  The  tendency  to  alter  in  length  is 
thus  counterbalanced,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  contraction  is 
expended  in  diminishing  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle ;  or,  in  other 
words,  in  expelling  its  contents. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  systole  the  ventricular  walls  tend  to 
ex^nd  by  virtue  of  their  elasticity,  and  a  negative  pressure  is  set 
up,  whujn  tends  to  suck  in  the  blood.  This  negative  or  suctional 
pressure  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart  is  of  tHeliigTiest  importance 
in  helping  tlie  piilnionary  circulation.  It  has  been  found  to  be 
equal  to  23  mm.  of  mercury,  and  is  quite  independent  of  the 
aspiration  or  suction  power  of  the  thorax  itself,  which  will  be 
described  in  a  later  chapter. 

The  musculi  papillares  prevent  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves 
from  being  everted  into  the  auricle.  For  the  chordse  tendineae 
might  allow  the  valves  to  be  pressed  back  into  the  auricle,  were 
it  not  that  when  the  wall  of  the  ventricle  is  brought  by  its  con- 
traction nearer  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  the  musculi 
papillares  more  than  compensate  for  this  by  their  own  contraction 
— holding  the  chords  tight,  and,  by  pulling  down  the  valves, 
adding  slightly  to  the  force  with  which  the  blood  is  expelled. 

These  statements  apply  equally  to  the  auriculo-ventricular. 
valves  on  both  sides  of  the  heart ;  the  closure  of  both  is  generally 
complete  every  time  the  ventricles  contract.  But  in  some  circum- 
stances the  tricuspid  valve  does  not  completely  close,  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  blood  is  forced  back  into  the  auricle.  This  has  been 
called  the  sajety^ualve  action.  The  circumstances  in  which  it 
usually  happens  are  those  in  which  the  vessels  of  the  lung  are 
abeady  completely  full  when  the  right  ventricle  contracts,  as,  e,^,, 
in  certain  pulmonary  diseases,  in  very  active  exertions,  and  in 
great  efforts.  In  these  cases,  the  tricuspid  valve  does  not  com- 
pletely close,  and  the  regurgitation  of  the  blood  may  be  indicated 
by  a  pulsation  in  the  jugular  veins  synchronous  with  that  in  the 
carotid  arteries. 
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It  has  been  shown  that  the  commencement  of  the  ventricular 
systole  precedes  the  opening  of  the  semilunar  valves  by  a  fraction 
of  a  second.  This  would  seem  to  show  that  the  intraventricular 
pressure  does  not  exceed  the  arterial  pressure  until  the  systole  has 
actually  begun,  for  the  opening  of  the  valves  takes  place  at  once 
when  there  is  a  distinct  difference  in  favour  of  the  intraventricular 
over  the  arterial  pressure,  and  continues  open  only  as  long  as  this 
difference  continues.  When  the  arterial  begins  to  exceed  the 
intraventricular  pressure,  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  reflux  of  blood 
towards  the  heart,  and  the  valves  close.  The  dilatation  of  the 
arteries  is,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  adapted  to  bring  this  about. 
The  lower  borders  of  the  semilunar  valves  are  attached  to  the 

inner  surface  of  the  tendi- 
nous ring,  which  is,  as  it 
were,  inlaid  at  the  orifioe  of 
the    artery,    between     the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  ven- 
tricle and  the  elastic  fibres 
of  the  walls  of  the  artery. 
The  tissue  of  this  ring  is 
tough,  and  does  not  admit 
of    extension   under   such 
pressure  as  it  is  commonly 
exposed  to ;  the  valves  are 
equally  inextensile,  being,  as 
already  mentioned,  formed 
mainly  of  tough,  close-tex- 
tured, fibrous  tissue,  with 
strong  interwoven  cord.     Hence,  when  the  ventricle  propels  blood 
through  the  orifice  and  into  the  canal  of  the  artery,  the  lateral 
pressure  which  it  exercises  is  sufficient  to  dilate  the  walls  of  the 
artery,  but  not  enough  to  stretch  in  an  equal  degree,  if  at  all,  the 
unyielding  valves  and  the  ring  to  which  their  lower  borders  are 
attached.     The  effect,  therefore,  of  each  such  propulsion  of  blood 
from  the  ventricle  is,  that  the  wall  of  the  first  portion  of  the 
artery  is  dilated  into  three  pouches  behind  the  valves,  while  the 
free  margins  of  the  valves  are  drawn  inward  towards  its  centre 
(fig.  164,  b).     Their  positions  may  be  explained  by  the  diagrams, 
in  which  the  continuous  lines  represent  a  transverse  section  of 
the  arterial  walls,  the  dotted  ones  the  edges  of  the  valves,  firstly, 
when  the  valves  are  nearest  to  the  walls  (a),  as  in  the  dead  heart, 
and,  secondly,  when,  the  walls  being  dilated,  the  valves  are  drawn 
away  from  them  (b). 

This  position  of  the  valves  and  arterial  w^alls  is  retained  so  long 


Tig.  164.— Sections  of  aorta,  to  show  the  action  of 
the  semilunar  valves,  a  in  intended  to  show 
the  valves,  represented  by  the  dotted  lines, 
lying  near  the  arterial  -walls,  represented  by 
the  continuous  outer  line,  b  (after  Hunter) 
shows  the  arterial  wall  distended  into  tiiree 
pouches  (a),  and  drawn  away  from  the  valves, 
which  are  straightened  into  the  f  onn  of  an 
equOateral  triangle,  as  represented  by  the 
dotted  lines. 
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as  the  Tentricle  continues  in  contraction  :  but  as  soon  as  it 
relaxes,  and  the  dilated  arterial  walls  can  recoil  by  their  elasticity, 
the  blood  is  forced  backwards  towards  the  ventricles  and  onw^ards 
in  the  course  of  the  circulation.  Part  of  the  blood  thus  forced 
back  lies  in  the  pouches  (sinuses  of  Valsalva)  (a,  fig.  1 64,  b)  between 
the  valves  and  the  arterial  walls ;  and  the  valves  are  by  it 
pressed  together  till  their  thin  lunated  margins  meet  in  three 
lines  radiating  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  artery 
(7  and  8,  fig.  148). 

The  contact  of  the  valves  in  this  position  and  the  complete 
closure  of  the  arterial  orifice  are  secured  by  the  peculiar  con- 
stmction  of  their  borders  before  mentioned.     Among  the  cords 
which  are  interwoven  in  the  substance  of  the  valve  are  two  of 
greater  strength  and  prominence  than  the  rest ;    of  which  one 
extends  along  the  free  border  of  each  valve,  and  the  other  forms 
A  double  curve  or  festoon  just  below  the  free  border.     Each  of 
these  cords  is  attached  by  its  outer  extremities  to  the  outer  end 
of  the  free  margin  of  its  valve,  and  in  the  middle  to  the  corpus 
Arantii ;  they  thus  enclose  a  lunated  space  from  a  line  to  a  line 
and  a  half  in  width,  in  which  space  the  substance  of  the  valve  is 
much  thinner  and  more  pliant  than  elsewhere.     When  the  valves 
are  pressed  down,  all  these  parts  or  spaces  of  their  surfaces  come 
into  contact,  and  the  closure  of  the  arterial  orifice  is  thus  secured 
bv  the  apposition  not  of  the  mere  edges  of  the  valves,  but  of  all 
those  thin  lunated  parts  of  each  which  lie  between  the  free  edges 
and  the  cords  next  below  them.     These  parts  are  firmly  pressed 
together,  and  the  greater  the  pressure  that  falls  on  them  the  closer 
and  more  secure  is  their  apposition.     The  corpora  Arantii  meet  at 
the  centre  of  the  arterial  orifice  when  the  valves  are  down,  and 
they  probably  assist  in  the  closure ;  but  they  are  not  essential  to 
it,  for,  not  unfrequently,  they  are  wanting  in  the  valves  of  the  pul- 
monary artery,  which  are  then  extended  in  larger,  thin,  flapping 
margins.     In  valves  of  this  form,  also,  the  inlaid  cords  are  less 
distinct  than  in  those  with  corpora  Arantii ;  yet  the  closure  by 
contact  of  their  surfaces  is  not  less  secure. 

Cardiac  Cycle. — Taking  72  as  the  average  number  of  cardiac 
revolutions  per  minute,  each  revolution  may  be  considered  to 
occupy  |-  of  a  second,  or  about  '8,  which  may  be  approximately 
(fetriDuted  in  Ehe  following  way  : — 

Aarical&r  sjstole,  about  'i    +    Auricular  diastole     .        .  7  =8 

Ventricular  systole,    ,.      '3    +    Ventricular  diastole  .        .        .  "5  =  "8 

Period  of  joint  auricular 
and rentricnlar diastole  '4    +    Period  of  systole  of  auricles  or 

ventricles         .        .        .        .  '4 ='8 

o.  o 
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If  the  speed  of  the  heart  be  quickened,  the  time  occupied  by 
each  cardiac  revolution  is  of  course  diminished,  but  the  diminution 
affects  only  the  diastole  and  pause.  The  systole  of  the  ventricles 
occupies  very  much  the  same  time,  whatever  the  pulse-rate. 

The  exact  period  in  which  the  several  valves  of  the  heart  are  in 
action  is  a  matter  of  some  uncertainty ;  the  auriculo-ventricular 
valves  are  probably  closed  during  the  whole  time  of  the  ventricular 
contraction,  while,  during  the  dilatation  and  distension  of  the 
ventricles,  they  are  open.  The  semilunar  valves  are  only  certainly 
open  during  the  middle  period  of  the  ventricular  contraction. 


The  Sounds  of  the  Heart. 

When  the  ear  is  placed  over  the  region  of  the  heart, two  sowuh 
may  be  heard  at  every  beat  of  the  heart,  which  follow  in  quiet 
succession,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  paitse  or  period  of  silence. 
The  first  sound  is  dull  and  pix)longed  ;  ij^s  commencement  coincides 
^YJill  t'^^^  impulse  of  the  heart  against  the  chest  wall^  an  J  just 
precedes  the  pulse  at  the  wrist.  The  secrmd  is  shorter  and  sharper, 
with  a  somewhat  flapping  character,  and  follows  close  after  the 
arterial  pulse.  The  periods  of  time  occupied  respectively  by  the 
two  sounds  taken  together  and  by  the  pause,  are  nearly  equal. 
Thus,  according  to  Walshe,  if  the  cardiac  cycle  be  divided  into 
tenths,  the  first  sound  occupies  ^ ;  the  second  sound  ^  ;  the 
first  pause  (almost  imperceptible)  ^j^  ;  and  the  second  pause  ^.  The 
relative  length  of  time  occupied  by  each  sound,  as  compared  with 
the  other,  is  a  little  uncertain.  The  difFereiic£_maOL.be  best 
appreciated  by  considering  the  different  forces  concerned  ni  tSe 
production  of  the  two  sounds.  In  one  case  there  is  a  stronsr, 
comparatively  slow,  contraction  of  a  large  mass  of  muscular  fibres, 
urjjjing  forward  a  certain  quantity  of  fluid  against  considerable  re- 
sistance ;  while  in  the  other  it  is  a  strong  but  shorter  and  sharper 
recoil  of  the  elastic  coat  of  the  large  arteries, — shorter  because 
there  is  no  resistance  to  the  flapping  back  of  the  semilunar  valves, 
as  there  was  to  their  opening.  The  sounds  may  be  expressed  by 
the  words  lubh — dUp. 

The  events  which  correspond,  in  point  of  time,  with  the  first 
sovuid^are  (i)  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles,  (2)  the  first  part 
of  the  dilatation  of  the  auricles,  (3)  the  tension  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves,  (4)  the  opening  of  the  semilunar  valves,  and 
(5)  the  propulsion  of  blood  into  the  arteries.  The  sound  is  suc- 
ceeded, in  about  one-thirtieth  of  a  second,  by  tKe  pulsatioxj.  of  tlie 
facial  arteries,  and  in  about  one-sixth  of  a  second,  by  the  pulsa- 
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liiM  of  the  arteries  at  the  wriat.  The  tecond  sound,  in  pmm  of 
time,  inimeJitttely  follows  tTTe^cessatiou  of  the  ventricular  cou- 
twctiou,  and  wrreapouda'witE' (a)  tlie  tension  of  the  aemilunur 
valves,  (A)  the  continued  dilata^tion  of  the  aurieles,  (c)  the  cnni- 
mencing  dilatation  of  the  ventricles,  and  (d)  the  opening  of  the 
Miriculo-veutricular  valvea.  The  pause  immediately  follows  the 
second  sound,  and  corresponds  in  iufirtt  part  with  the  completed 
distention  of  the  auricles,  and  in  its  tecond  with  their  contraction, 
iod  the   completed    distension    of  the  ventricles ;  the  aurieido- 


Fif.  16;.— ficbsnc  of  «rdiac  crde.  Tbc  inner  ciirle  ihom  th«  events  vblch  occur  within 
Ihf  hernM ;  the  outlT  the  ralstion  of  the  nounik  and  porae.i  to  Ibese  eventu,  .  Stuirpey 
«nd  Qaiidner.  ] 

ivutrJL-ular   valves  being  all  the  time  of  the  pause  open,    and 
the  arterial  valves  closed. 

Causes. — The  exact  cause  of  the  first  sonnd  of  the  heart  is  uot 
liuowo.  Two  factors  ]»robaMj  enter  into  it,  vis.,  firstly  the  vHirn- 
lion  of  tAraw7rttlo-verijU''{«iar  valva  iiud  the  chordte  tendinese. 
This  vibration  is  produced  by  the  increased  intraventricular 
pressure  set  up  when  the  ventricular  systole  commences,  which 
piitu  the  valves  on  the  stretch.  The  ([uestion  whether  this 
stretched  condition  of  the  valve  continues  throughout  the  whole 
'>f  the  ventricular  systule  cannot  be  definitely  settled,  but  if  it 
'luea  not,  the  valvular  element  may  possibly  take  part  in  the 
production  of  the  first  part  of  the  first  sound  only.  It  is  not 
unlikely  too  that  the  vibration  of  the  ventricular  walls  them- 
wlves,  and  of  the  a.»rta  and  pulmonary  artery,  all  of  which  part« 
»K  suddenly  put  into  a  state  of  tension  at  the  moment  of  ven- 
tricular contraction,  may  have  some  part  in  producing  the  first 
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sound.  Secondly,  the  muscular  sound  produced  by  contraction  of 
the  mass  of  muscular  fibres  which  form  the  ventricle.  Looking 
upon  the  contraction  of  the  heart  as  a  single  contraction  and  not 
as  a  series  of  conti'actions  or  tetanus,  it  is  at  first  sight  difficult  to 
see  why  there  should  be  any  muscular  sound  at  all  when  the  heart 
contracts,  as  contraction  of  a  single  muscle  does  not  produce  sound. 
It  has  been  suggested,  however,  that  it  arises  from  the  repeated 
unequal  tension  produced  when  the  wave  of  muscular  contractions 
passes  along  the  very  intricately  arranged  fibres  of  the  ventricular 
walls.  The  valvular  element  is  probably  the  more  important  of 
the  two  factors. 

The  cause  of  the  second  sound  is  more  simple  than  that  of  the 
first.  It  is  entirely  due  to  the  vibration  consequent  on  the 
sudden  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves  when  they  are  pressed 
down  across  the  orifices  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  arter}'.  The 
influence  of  these  valves  in  producing  the  soiuid  was  first  demon- 
strated by  Hope,  who  experimented  with  the  hearts  of  calves.  In 
these  experiments  two  delicate  curved  needles  were  inserted,  one 
into  the  aorta,  and  another  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  below  the 
line  of  attachment  of  the  semilunar  valves,  and,  after  behig 
carried  upwards  about  half  an  inch,  were  brought  out  again 
through  the  coats  of  the  respective  vessels,  so  that  in  each  vessel 
one  valve  was  included  between  the  arterial  walls  and  the  wire. 
Upon  applying  the  stethoscope  to  the  vessels,  after  such  an 
operation,  the  second  sound  had  ceased  to  be  audible.  Disease 
of  these  valves,  when  sufficient  to  interfere  with  their  efficient 
action,  also  demonstrates  the  same  fact  by  modifying  the 
valvular  cause  of  the  second  sound  or  destroying  its  distinctness. 

One  reason  that  the  second  sound  is  clearer  and  sharper  than 
the  first  may  be,  that  the  semilunar  valves  are  not  covered  in  by 
the  thick  layer  of  fibres  composing  the  walls  of  the  heart  to  such 
an  extent  as  are  the  auriculo-ventricular.  It  might  be  expected 
therefore  that  their  vibration  would  be  more  easily  heard  by 
means  of  a  stethoscope  applied  to  the  walls  of  the  chest. 

The  contraction  of  the  auricles  which  takes  place  in  the  end  of 
the  pause  is  inaudible  outside  the  chest,  but  may  be  heard,  when 
the  heart  is  exposed  and  the  stethoscope  placed  on  it,  as  a  slight 
sound  preceding  and  continued  into  the  louder  sound  of  the  ven- 
tricular contraction. 
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The  Impulse  of  the  Heart. 

With  each  contraction  the  heart  may  be  felt  to  beat  with  a 
slight  shock  or  imptUm  against  the  walls  of  the  cliest.  The 
force  of  the  impulse  and  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  per- 
ceived beyond  this  point  vary  considerably  in  different  indi- 
viduals, and  in  the  same  individual  under  different  circumstances. 
It  is  felt  more  distinctly,  and  over  a  larger  extent  of  surface,  in 
emaciated  than  in  fat  and  robust  persons,  and  more  during  a 
forced  expiration  than  in  a  deep  inspiration ;  for,  in  the  one  case, 
the  intervention  of  a  thick  layer  of  fat  or  muscle  between  the 
heart  and  the  surface  of  the  chest,  and  in  the  other  the  inflation 
of  the  portion  of  lung  which  overlaps  the  heart,  prevents  the  im- 
pulse from  being  fully  transmitted  to  the  surface.  An  excited 
action  of  the  heart,  and  especially  a  hypertrophied  condition  of 
the  ventricles,  will  increase  the  impulse ;  while  a  depressed  con- 
<iition,  or  an  atrophied  state  of  the  ventricular  walls,  will 
diminisk  it. 

Cause  of  the  Impulse. — During  the  period  which  precedes  the 
ventricular  systole  the  apex  of  the  heart  is  situated  upon  the 
diaphragm  and  against  the  chest-wall  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space. 
When  the  ventricles  contract,  their  walls  become  hard  and  tense, 
since  to  expel  their  contents  into  the  arteries  is  a  distinctly  labo- 
rioiia" action,  jis  it  is  resisted  by  the  elasticity  of  the  vessels.  It 
is  to  this  sudden  hardening  that  the  impulse  of  the  heart  against 
the  chest- wall  is  due,  and  the  shock  of  the  sudden  tension  may  be 
felt  not  only  externally,  but  also  internally,  if  the  abdomen  of  an 
animal  be  opened  and  the  finger  be  placed  upon  the  under  surface 
of  the  diaphragm,  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  under  surface 
of  the  ventricle.  The  shock  is  felt,  and  possibly  seen  more  dis- 
tinctly because  of  the  partial  rotation  of  the  heart,  already  spoken 
of,  along  its  long  axis  towards  the  right.  The  movement  pro- 
duced by  the  ventricular  contraction  against  the  chest- wall  may 
be  registered  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  the  cardiography 
and  it  will  be  found  to  correspond  almost  exactly  with  a  tracing 
obtained  by  the  same  instniment  applied  over  the  contracting 
ventricle  itself. 

The  Cardioffrapli  (fig.  i66)  consists  of  a  cap-shaped  metal  box  over  the 
open  front  of  which  is  stretched  an  elastic  india-rubber  membrane,  upon 
which  is  fixed  a  small  knob  of  hard  wood  or  ivory.  This  knob,  however, 
may  be  attached,  as  in  the  figure,  to  the  side  of  the  box  by  means  of  a 
spring,  and  may  be  made  to  act  upon  a  metal  disc  attached  to  the  elastic 
membrane. 

The  knob  (a)  is  for  application  to  the  chest-wall  over  the  place  of  the 
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grcatedt  impulsp  of  tbe  heart.  Tlie  box  or  tympanum  commauicaUs  bj 
means  of  an  air-tight  tube  with  the  iuterior  of  a  second  tympaiiuiu. 
in  cotineclion  with  which  is  a  intig  and  light  lever  (a).  The  siiock  of 
the  heart's  imputxe  being  commuaicateil  to  tbe  iroiy  knob,  and  through* 
it  ici  the  (iret  tympnnuiu,  Ibe  effect  in,  of  course,  at  once  transmitted 
by  the  column  of   air  in  the  elastic   tube  to   tbe  interior  of   the  t«cond 


Tympanum.  Ivor;      Tape  to  attach  the  iniitniDiait 

IcDoh.  to  tbe  dievt, 

ng.  i66.— Caidiognph.    |8uidemn'e0 

tjmpaiiuu],  alao  closed,  and  through  the  elastic  and  movable  lid  of  tjic 
latter  to  the  lever,  which  is  placed  in  connection  with  a  registering  apparatus. 
This  generally  consists  of  a  cylinder  or  drum  covered  with  smoked  (laper. 
revolving  by  clock-work  with  a  definite  velocity.    The  point  of  the  lever 


beat  ifl  obtained. 

writes  upon  the  paper,  and  a  tracing  of  the  heart's  itDpuUc  or  caidiosTAiu. 
ia  thus  obtained. 

By  placing  three  small  india-rubber  sir-baeia  or  eardiac  louadt  in  the 
interior  respectively  of  the  right  auricle  and  the  right  ventricle,  and  in  an 
in tercoatal  space  in  front  of  the  heart  of  living  animals  (horse),  and  planing 
these  bl^,  by  nicniiB  of  long  narrow  tubes,  in  communication  with  three 
levers,   arranged    one   over   the   other  in  connection   with   a   registering 
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appanCos  (fig,  i68),  Chauveau  anil  Marey  hate  been  able:  to  record  and 
DwaflUTE  with  mucb  accuracy  the  vnriatioiis  ot  the  endocanlial  preseute 
■Dd  Ibe  comparative  dunition  of  tbe  cuntraclionB  of  the  auricles  and 
renlricles.     By   means  of  the   HHrae  apparatus,   the  synchronism  of  the 


impulse  wilh  the  contraction  of  the  Tentriclen,  is  also  well  sbonn  :  and  the 
cauites  of  the  several  vibrations  of  which  it  is  really  composed,  have  been 
[kmonslrated. 

In  the  tracing  (fig.    169),  the  intervals  between  tbe  vertical 
lines  represent  peridds  of  a  tenth    of  a   second.     Tbe  parts  on 


I7.  r6g.— T^adngfl  of  (iK  latn-mrHuUr.  mod  (?},  Ti 
uf  tbe  impulse  of  the  h«irt,  to  be  read  tcoia  left  U 
Kuejr's  Kppuutus. 


which  any  given  vertical  line  falls  represent  sinmltaneous  events. 
It  will  bo  seen  that  the  contraction  of  the  auricle,  indicated  by 
the  marked  curve  at  a  in  first  tracing,  causes  a  slight  ii 
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pressure  in  the  ventricle,  which  is  shown  at  a'  in  the  second 
tracing,  and  produces  also  a  slight  impulse,  which  is  indicated  hy 
a!'  in  the  third  tiucing.  The  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves 
causes  a  momentarily  increased  pressure  in  the  ventricle  at  d', 
affects  the  pressure  in  the  auricle  d,  and  is  also  shown  in  the 
tracing  of  the  impulse  also,  v>\ 

The  large  curve  of  the  ventricular  and  the  impulse  tracings, 
between  a'  and  d',  and  a!'  and  i/\  are  caused  by  the  ventricular 
contraction,  while  the  smaller  undulations,  between  b  and  c,  b' 
and  c',  B*'  and  c'',  are  caused  by  the  vibrations  consequent  on  the 
tightening  and  closure  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves. 

It  seems  by  no  means  certain  that  Marey's  curves  properly 
represent    the   variations   in    intraventricular   pressure.       Much 
objection  has  been  taken  to  his  method  of  investigation.     Firstly, 
because  his  tambour  arrangement  does  not  admit  of  both  positive 
and  negative  pressure  being  simultaneously  recorded.     Secondly, 
because  the  method  is  only  applicable  to  large  animals,  such  as 
the  horse.     And  thirdly,  because  the  intraventricular  changes  of 
pressure  are  communicated  to  the  recording  tambour  by  a  long 
elastic  column  of  air  ;  and  fourthly,  because  the  tambour  arrange- 
ment has  a  tendency  to  record  inertia  vibrations.      H.   D.  liolles- 
ton,   who  has  pointed  out  the  above   imperfections  of    Marey's 
method,    has   re-investigated    the  subject  with  a  more  suitable 
apparatus.     The  method  adopted  by  RoUeston  is  as  follows  :  a 
window  is  made  in  the  chest  of  an  anaesthetized  and  curarized 
animal,  and  an  appropriately    curved  glass   cannula  introduced 
through  an  opening  in  the  auricular  appendix.     The  cannula  is 
then    passed    through    the    auriculo-ventricular   orifice    without 
causing  any  appreciable  regurgitation,  into  the  auricle,  or  it  may 
be  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  right  or  left  ventricle  by  an 
opening  made  in  the  apex  of  the  heart.     In  some  experiments  the 
trochar  is  pushed   through   the   chest  w^all  into  the  ventricular 
cavity.     The  apparatus  is  filled  with  a  solution  of  leech  extract  in 
75  percent,  saline  solution,  or  with  a  solution  of  sodium  bicar- 
bonate of  specific  gravity    1083.     The  animals  employed  were 
chiefly  dogs.     The  movement  of  the  column  of  blood  is  conmiimi- 
cated  to  the  writing  lever  by  means  of  a  vulcanite  piston  which 
moves  with  little  friction  in  a  brass  tube  connected  wath  the  glass 
cannula  by  means  of  a  short  connecting  tube. 

When  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  (a)  is  placed  in  communica- 
tion with  one  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  the  movements  of  the 
piston  are  recorded  by  means  of  the  lever  (c).  Attached  to  the 
lever  is  a  section  of  a  pulley  (h),  the  axis  of  w^hich  coincides  with 
that  of  the  steel  ribbon  (e)  ;  while,  firmly  fixed  to  the  piston,  is 
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the  curved  steel  piston  rod  ( i ),  from  the  top  of  which  a  strong 
silk  thread  (j)  passes  downwards  into  the  groove  on  the  pulley. 

This  thread  (j),  after  being  twisted  several  times  round  a  small 
pin  at  the  side  of  the  lever,  enters  the  groove  in  the  pulley  from 
above  downwards,  and  then  passes  to  be  fixed  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  curve  on  the  piston-rod  as  shewn  in  the  smaller  figure. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  the  lever  (c)  is  controlled  by  the  resistance 
to  torsion  of  the  steel  ribbon  (e),  to  the  middle  of  which  one  end 


Fig.  170. — Apparatus  for  recording  the  endocardial  pressure.     (RoUeston.) 


of  the  lever  is  securely  fixed  by  a  light  screw  clamp  (f).  At 
some  distance  from  this  clamp — the  distance  varying  with  the 
degree  of  resistance  which  it  is  desired  to  give  to  the  movements 
of  the  lever — are  two  holders  (g.g')  which  securely  clamp  the 
steel  ribbon. 

As  the  torsion  of  a  steel  wire  or  strip  follows  Houke's  law,  the 
torsion  being  porportional  to  the  twisting  force — the  movements 
of  the  lever  point  are  proportional  to  the  force  employed  to  twist 
the  steel  strip  of  ribbon — in  other  w^ords  to  the  pressures  which 
act  on  the  piston  (b). 

To  make  it  possible  to  record  satisfactorily  the  very  varying 
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ventricular  and  auricular  pressures,  the  resistance  to  torsion  of  a 
steel  ribbon  adapts  itself  very  conveniently. 

This  resistance  can  be  varied  in  two  ways,  ist  by  using  one  or 
more  pieces  of  steel  ribbon  or  by  using  strips  of  different  thick- 


Fig,  171.— Endocardial  pressure-curve  frotu  the  loft  veatricle.  The  thorax  was  opened 
and  a  cannula  introduced  through  the  apex  of  the  ventricle ;  absciiisa  is  line  of  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  o  to  d  represents  ventricular  contraction ;  from  i>  to  the  next  rise  at 
o  reprenents  the  veutncular  diastole.  The  notch  at  the  top  of  which  is  p  is  a  post- 
ventricular  ruse  in  pressure  from  below  that  of  the  atmosphere  and  not  a  pre-systolic 
auricular  rise  in  pressure. 

nesses ;  or  2nd,  by  varying  the  distance  between  the  holders  (g.g) 
and  the  central  part  of  the  steel  ribbon  to  which  the  lever  is 
attached.  • 

Rolleston's  conclusions  are  as  follows  : — 

I.  That  there  is  no  distinct  and  separate  auricular  contraction 
marked  in  the  curves  obtained  from  either  right  or  left  ventricles, 


Fig.  172. — Curve  with  dicrotic  summit  from  left  ventricle;  abscissa  shows  atmosphexic 

pressure. 

the  auricular  and  ventricular  rises  of  pressure  being  merged  into 
one  continuous  rise. 

2.  That  the  auriculo- ventricular  valves  are  closed  before  any 
great  rise  of  pressure  within  the  ventricle  above  that  which 
results  from  the  auricular  systole  (a,  fig.  172).  The  closure  of 
the  valve  occurs  probably  in  the  lower  third  of  the  rise  A  B  (fig. 
172),  and  does  not  produce  any  notch  or  w^ave. 
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3.  That  the  semilunar  valves  open  at  the  point  in  the  ventricular 
systole,  situated  (at  g)  about  or  a  little  above  the  junction  of  the 
middle  or  upper  third  of  the  ascending  line  (a  b),  and  the  closure 
about  or  a  little  before  the  shoulder  (d). 

4.  That  the  minimum  pressure  in  the  ventricle  may  fall  below 
that  of  the  atmosphere,  but  that  the  amount  varies  considerably. 


Frequency  and  Force  of  the  Heart's  Action. 

The  heart  of  a^healthy  adult  man  contracts  about  72  times 
in  a  minute  ;  but  many  circumstances  cHUse  this  rate,  which 
of  course  corresponds  with  that  of  the  arterial  pulse,  to  vary 
even  in  health.  The  chief  are  age,  tempeniment,  sex,  food  and 
drink,  exercise,  time  of  day,  posture,  atmospheric  pressure,  tem- 
perature ;  as  follows  : — 

(i.)  Age. — The  frequency  of  the  hearths  action  gradually 
diminishes  from  the  commencement  to  near  the  end  of  life,  but  is 
said  to  rise  again  somewhat  in  extreme  old  age,  thus : — 


Before  birth  the  average  number  of 
pulsations  per  minute  is  150 

Just  after  birth      .  from  140  to  130 

During  the  first  year  1 30  to  115 

Daring  the  second 
year    ...  115  to  100 

During  the  third  year  100  to    90 


About     the     seventh 

year  .  .  .  from  90  to  85 
About  the  fourteenth 

year        .        .        .  85  to  80 

In  adult  age  80  to  70 

In  old  age  70  to  60 

In  decrepitude  .        .  75  to  65 


(2.)  Temperament  and  Sex. — In  persons  of  sanguine  tempera- 
ment, the  heart  acts  somewhat  more  frequently  than  in  those  of 
the  phlegmatic ;  and  in  the  female  sex  more  frequently  than  in 
the  male. 

(3  and  4.)  Food  and  Drink.  Exercise. — After  a  meal  the 
heart's  action  is  accelerated,  and  still  more  so  during  bodily 
exertion  or  mental  excitement ;  it  is  slower  during  sleep. 

(5.)  Diurnal  Variation. — In  health  the  pulse  is  most  frequent 
m  the  morning,  and  becomes  gradually  slower  as  the  day  advances : 
and  this  diminution  of  freciuency  is  both  more  regular  and  more 
mpid  in  the  evening  than  in  the  morning. 

(6.)  Posture. — The  pulse,  as  a  general  rule,  especially  in  the 
adult  male,  is  more  frequent  in  the  standing  than  in  the  sitting 
posture,  and  in  the  latter  than  in  the  recumbent  position  ;  the 
difference  being  greatest  between  the  standing  and  the  sitting 
postures.  The  effect  of  change  of  posture  is  greater  as  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  is  greater,  and,  accordingly,  is  more 
marked  in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening.  By  supporting  the 
body  in  different  positions,  without  the  aid  of  muscular  effort  of 
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the  individual,  it  has  been  proved  that  the  increased  frequency  of 
the  pulse  in  the  sitting  and  standing  positions  is  dependent  upon 
the  muscular  exertion  engaged  in  maintaining  them ;  the  usual 
effect  of  these  postures  on  the  pulse  being  almost  entirely  pre- 
vented when  the  usually  attendant  muscular  exertion  was  rendered 
unnecessary. 

(7.)  Atmospheric  Pressure, — The  frequency  of  the  pulse  in- 
creases in  a  corresponding  ratio  with  the  elevation  above  the 
sea. 

(8.)  Temperature, — The  rapidity  and  force  of  the  heart's  con- 
tractions are  largely  influenced  by  variations  of  temperature. 
The  frog's  heart,  when  excised,  ceases  to  beat  if  the  temperature 
be  reduced  to  0°  C.  (32°  F.).  When  heat  is  gradually  applied  to 
it,  both  the  speed  and  force  of  the  contractions  increase  till  they 
reach  a  maximum.  If  the  temperature  is  still  further  raised,  the 
beats  become  irregular  and  feeble,  and  the  heart  at  length  stands 
still  in  a  condition  of  "heat-rigor."  Similar  effects  are  produced 
in  warm-blooded  animals.  In  the  rabbit,  the  number  of  heart- 
beats is  more  than  doubled  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  was 
maintained  at  40°-5  C.  (105°  F.).  At  45°  C.  (113°— 114°  F.), 
the  rabbit's  heart  ceases  to  beat. 

In'  health  there  is  observed  a  nearly  uniform  relation  between 
the  frequency  of  the  beats  of  the  heart  and  of  the  respirations  ; 
the  proportion  being,  on  an  average,  i  respiration  to  3  or  4  beats. 
The  same  relation  is  generally  maintained  in  the  cases  in  which 
the  action  of  the  heart  is  naturally  accelerated,  as  after  food  or 
exercise ;  but  in  disease  this  relation  may  cease.  In  many 
affections  accompanied  with  increased  frequency  of  the  heart's 
contraction,  the  respiration  is,  indeed,  also  accelerated,  yet  the 
degree  of  its  acceleration  may  bear  no  definite  proportion  to  the 
increased  number  of  the  heart's  actions :  and  in  many  other 
cases,  the  heart's  contraction  becomes  more  frequent  without  any 
accompanying  increase  in  the  number  of  respirations ;  or,  the 
respiration  alone  may  be  accelerated,  the  number  of  pulsations 
remaining  stationary,  or  even  falling  below^  the  ordinary  standard. 

The  Force  of  the  Cardiac  Action. 

(ii.)  VentriciUar, — The  force  of  the  left  ventricular  systole  is 
more  than  double  that  exerted  by  the  contraction  of  the  right 
vehlricle :  this  difference  results  from  the  walls  of  the  left 
ventricle  beinjc  about  twice  or  three  times  as  thick  as  those  of  the 
right.  Aud  the  difference  is  adapted  to  the  greater  degree  of  re- 
sistance which  the  left  ventricle   has  to  overcome,  compared  with 
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that  to  be  overcome  by  the  right :  the  former  having  to  propel 
blood  through  every  part  of  the  body,  the  latter  only  through 
the  lungs.  The  actual  amount  of  the  intra-ventricular  pressures 
during  systole  in  the  dog  has  been  found  to  be  2*4  inches 
(60  mm.)  of  mercury  in  the  right  ventricle,  and  6  inches  (150 
mm.)  in  the  left. 

IJuring  diastole  there  is  Jn  .tb.e  right  ventricle  a  negat.iy^or 
suction  pressure  of  about  §  of  an  inch  (—17  to— 16  mm.),  and 
in  the  left  ventricle  from  2  inches  to  ^  of  an  inch  (  —  52  to 
—  20  mm.).  Part  of  this  fall  in  pressure,  and  possibly  the 
greater  part,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  influence  of  respiration ; 
but  without  this  the  negative  pressure  of  the  left  ventricle 
caused  by  its  active  dilatjition  is  about  equal  to  \  of  an  inch 
(20  mm.)  of  mercur}'. 

The  right  ventricle  is  undoubtedly  aided  by  this  suction  power 
of  the  left,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  work  of  conducting  the 
pulmonar}^  circulation  does  not  fall  upon  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  but  is  assisted  by  the  left  side. 

(6.)  Auricular. —  The  maximum  pressure  w^ithin  the  right 
auricle  is  equal  to  about  i  of  an  inch  (20  mm.)  of  mercury,  and 
is  probably  somewhat  less  in  the  left.  It  has  been  found  that 
during  diastole  the  pressure  within  both  auricles  sinks  consider- 
ably below  that  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  as  some  fall  in  pressure 
takes  place,  even  when  the  thorax  of  the  animal  operated  upon 
bias  been  opened,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  fall  must  be  due  to 
active  auricular  dilatation  independent  of  respiration.  In  the 
right  auricle,  this  negative  pressure  is  equal  to  about  —10  imn. 

Id  estimating  the  work  done  by  any  machine  it  is  usual  to 
express  it  in  terms  of  the  unit  of  work.  In  England,  the  \mit  of 
work  is  the  foot-pound,  and  is  defined  to  be  the  energy  expended 
in  raising  a  unit  of  weight  (i  lb.)  through  a  unit  of  height  (i  ft.) : 
in  France,  the  kUogramir^ietre,  The  work  done  by  the  heart  at 
each  contraction  can  be  readily  found  by  multiplying  the  weight 
of  blood  expelled  by  the  ventricles  by  the  height  to  which  the 
blood  rises  in  a  tube  tied  into  an  artery.  This  height  is  probably 
about  9  ft.  3*21  meters  in  man.  Taking  the  weight  of  blood 
expelled  from  the  left  ventricle  at  each  systole  at  6  oz.,  i.e.,  f  lb., 
we  have  9  x  f  =  3*375  foot-pounds,  or  3*21  x  180  grms.  or  578 
gram-meters,  as  the  work  done  by  the  left  ventricle  at  each 
systole ;  and  adding  to  this  the  work  done  by  the  right  ventricle 
(about  one-fourth  that  of  the  left)  we  have  3*375  -f  '822  =  4*19 
foot-pounds,  or  722  gram-meters  as  the  work  done  by  the  heart 
at  each  contraction. 
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Blood  Pressure. 

The  subject  of  blood-pressure  has  been  already  iucidentallj 
mentioned  more  than  once  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  time  has 
now  arrived  for  it  to  receive  more  detailed  consideration. 

That  the  blood  exercises  pressure  upon  the  walls  of  the  vessels 
containing  it,  is  due  to  the  following  facts  : — 

Firstlyy  that  the  heart  at  ea«h  contraction  forcibly  injects  a 
considerable  amount  of  blood,  viz.,  4  to  6  oz.  (120  to  130  gmis.) 
suddenly  and  quickly  into  the  arteries. 

Secondly,  that  the  arteries  are  already  full  of  blood  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ventricular  svstole,  since  there  is  not  sufficient 
time  between  the  heart  beats  for  the  whole  of  the  blood  within 
them  to  pass  into  the  veins. 

Thirdly,  that  the  arteries  are  highly  distensible  and  stretch  to 
accommodate  the  extra  amount  of  blood  forced  into  them ;  and 

Fourthly,  that  there  is  a  distinct  resistance  interposed  to  the 
passage  of  the  blood  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins,  from  the 
enormous  number  of  minute  vessels,  small  arteries  (arterioles)  and 
capillaries  into  which  the  main  artery  has  been  ultimately  broken 
up.  The  sectional  area  of  the  capillaries  is  several  hundred 
times  that  of  the  aorta,  and  the  friction  generated  by  the  passage 
of  the  blood  through  these  minute  channels  opposes  a  considerable 
hindrance  or  resistance  in  its  course.  The  resistance  thus  set  up 
is  called  peripheral  resistance.  The  friction  is  greater  in  the 
arterioles^  where  the  current  is  comparatively  rapid  than  in  the 
capillaries  where  it  is  slow. 

That  the  blood  exerts  considerable  pressure  upon  the  arterial 
walls  in  keeping  them  in  a  stretched  or  distended  condition,  may- 
be readily  shown  by  puncturing  any  artery ;  the  blood  is  instantly 
projected  with  great  force  through  the  opening,  and  the  jet  rises 
to  a  considerable  height,  the  exact  level  of  which  varies  with 
the  size  of  the  artery  experimented  with.  If  a  large  artery  be 
punctured,  the  blood  may  be  projected  upwards  for  many  feet, 
whereas  if  a  small  artery  be  similarly  dealt  wuth  the  jet  does  not 
rise  to  such  a  height.  Another  marked  feature  of  the  jet  of 
blood  from  a  cut  artery,  particularly  well  marked  if  the  vessel  be 
a  large  one,  and  near  the  heart,  is  the  jerky  character  of  the 
outflow.  If  the  artery  be  cut  across,  the  jet  issues  with  force, 
chiefly  from  the  central  end,  unless  there  is  considerable  anasto- 
mosis of  vessels  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  the  jet  from  the 
peripheral  end  may  be  as  forcible  and  as  intermittent  as  that  from 
the  other  end.     The  intermittent  flow  in  the  arteries  which  is  due 
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to  the  intermittent  action  of  the  heart,  and  which  represents  the 
sTstolic  and  diastolic  alterations  of  blood  pressure,  may  be  felt  if 
the  finger  be  placed  upon  a  sufficiently  superficial  artery.  The 
finger  is  apparently  raised  and  lowered  by  the  intermittent  systolic 
distension  of  the  vessel,  occurring  at  each  heart  beat.  This  inter- 
mittent distension  of  the  artery  is  what  is  known  as  the  Pulse, 
to  the  further  consideration  of  which  we  shall  presently  return, 
but  we  mav  say  here,  that  in  a  normal  condition  the  pulse  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  arterial,  and  is  absent  from  the  venous  flow. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  recollected  that  in  the  veins  the 
blood  exercises  a  pressure  on  its  containing  vessel,  but  as  we  shall 
see  presently  this  is  small  when  compared  with  the  arterial  blood- 
pressure.  As  might  be  expected,  therefore,  the  blood  is  not  expelled 
with  so  much  force  if  a  vein  is  punctured  or  cut,  and  further, 
the  flow  from  the  cut  vein  is  continuous  and  not  intermittent, 
and  the  greater  amount  of  blood  comes  from  the  peripheral  and 
not  from  the  central  end  as  is  the  case  when  an  arterv  is 
Jievered. 

The  result  produced  by  the  experiment  of  cutting  or  puncturing 
a  blood  vessel  may  be  modified  by  introducing  into  the  vessel  a 
glass  tube  of  a  calibre  corresponding  to  that  of  the  vessel,  and 
allowing  the  blood  to  rise  in  it.  If  the  vessel  be  an  artery,  the 
blood  will  rise  several  feet,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  vessel 
from  the  heart,  and  when  it  has  reached  its  highest  point  will  be 
ieen  to  oscillate  with  the  heart's  beats.  This  experiment  shows 
that  the  pressure  which  the  blood  exerts  upon  the  walls  of  the 
contained  arterv',  equals  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  blood  of  a 
certain  height  ;  in  the  case  of  the  rabbit's  carotid  it  is  equal  to 
3  feet  of  blood,  or  rather  more  than  3  feet  of  water.  In  the  case 
of  the  vein,  if  a  similar  experiment  be  performed,  blood  will  rise 
in  the  tube  for  an  inch  or  two  only. 

The  usual  method  of  estimating  the  amount  of  blood  pressure 
differs  somewhat  from  the  foregoing  simple  experiment.  Instead 
of  a  simple  straight  tube  of  glass  inserted  into  the  vessel,  a  U- 
sfaaped  tube  containing  mercury,  or  a  mercurial  manometer  is 
employed,  and  the  artery  is  made  to  communicate  with  it  by 
means  of  a  small  cannula  which  is  inserted  into  the  vessel,  and  a 
connecting  tube,  an  arrangement  being  made  whereby  the  cannula, 
tubes,  (fee,  are  filled  with  a  saturated  saline  solution  to  prevent 
the  clotting  of  blood  when  it  is  allowed  to  pass  from  the  artery 
into  the  apparatus.  The  passage  of  blood  is  prevented  during  the 
arrangement  of  the  details  of  the  experiment  by  a  pair  of  clamp  or 
bull-dog  forceps.  The  free  end  of  the  U-tube  of  mercury  contains 
a  very  fine  glass  piston,  the  bulbous  end  of  which  floats  upon  the 
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surface  of  the  mercury,  riaJDg  with  its  rise  and  oscillating  n-ith  ita 
oscillations.  As  soon  as  there  in  free  communicatioa  between  the 
artery  and  the  tube  of  itiercuiy,  the  blood  rushes  out  and  pushes 
before  it  the  column  of  mercury.  The  mercury  will  tiierefore 
rise  in  the  free  limb  of  the  tube,  and  will  continue  to  do  ho  luitil 
a  point  is  reached  which  corresponda  to  the  mean  pressure  of  the 
blood-vessel  used.     The  blood-pressure  i»  thus  eommunicated  to 


73.— DinffTBjn  of  mirrcuriaJ  byxaognLpb.  k,  revolvinp  cyliDder,  vorlicd  hr  a  clocJi- 
i>r)t  aiTHniHnent  conCnined  ia  the  box  {b}h  tD«  iipe«d  bcinif  i-«nlAted  bj'  %  fui  abovp 
lelwx:  nlinder  Mupported  byHDuprJRht  (i).  sad  capable  of  beintt  niiwi]  orlowend 


the  upiwr  part  of  the  merciirial  column  ;  and  the  depth  to  whiub 
the  latter  aiuks,  added  to  the  height  to  which  it  rises  io  the  other, 
will  ^ve  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column  which  the  blood- 
pressure  balances ;  the  weight  of  the  saline  solution  being  sub- 
tracted. For  tlie  estimation  of  the  amount  of  blood  pressure  at 
any  given  moment,  no  further  apparatus  than  this,  which  is  called 
Poiseuilles's  fKemaili/namometer,  is  necessary  ;  but  for  noting  the 
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a  of  pressure  in  the  arterial  system,  aa  well  as  its  absolute 
HDOunt,  the  instrument  is  usually  combined  with  a  recording 
■ppanitus,  in  this  form  called  a  kymograph  (fig.  173). 

The  recording  apparatus  oonaists  of  a  revolving  cylinder  (fig. 
1 73,  A),  which  is  moved  by  clockwork,  and  the  speed  of  which  is 
okpkble  of  regulatioa  The  cyUnder  Ib  covered  with  glazed  paper 
blackened  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  and  the  mercurial  manometer 
is  80  fixed   (fig,    173,  D)  that  its  float  provided  with  a   style 


Hi.  i74.-Ladwi(!'«  Knnqgnpfa.  The  manumeter  is  ahown  in  flg.  ijj,  D.  C.  E.  The 
menoTT  wfaicL  TAfttHJly  dlla  the  tube  nupportf  &  float  in  fgna  of  h  piston,  noorW  fllUng 
the  tube:  ft  wire  is  Oxed  to  tlie  Swt,  and  Uie  writing  style  oi  pen  Is  guided  1^ 
psAiag-  Uinnvh  the  bnn  cap  of  the  tube  Ojied  to  the  wire  ;  the  pressure  is  oom- 
numiaUal  to  tu  meraury  by  means  of  »  flexible  metal  tube  filled  with  Cuid- 

writea  on  the  cylinder  as  it  revolves.  There  are  many  ways  in 
vhicfa  the  mercurial  manometer  may  be  varied  ;  in  fig.  174  is  seen 
I  form,  which  is  known  as  Ludwig's  Kymograph.  In  order  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  a  large  quantity  of  blood  entering  the 
ntbe  of  the  apparatus,  it  is  usual  to  have  some  arrangement  by 
me«na  of  which  the  mercury  may  be  made  to  rise  in  the  tube  of 
the  manometer  to  the  level  corresponding  to  the  mean  pressure  of 
the  artery  experimented  with,  so  that  the  writing  style  simply 
records  the  variations  of  the  blood-pressure  above  and  below  the 
meau  pressure.  This  is  done  by  causing  the  saline  solution, 
generally  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  or  sulphate,  to 
fill  the  apparatus   from   a  bottle  suspended  at  a  height,  and 
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capable  of  being  raised  or  lowered  as  required  for  the  purpoee,  or 
b;  injecting  the  saline  solution  into  the  tube  by  means  of  a 
syringe.  The  cannula  inserted  and  tied  into  the  artery  may  be 
of  tu'o  kinds.  In  one  case  a,  fine  glass  tube  is  used  with  the  end 
drawn  out  and  cut  bo  that  its  end  is  oblique,  aud  provided  with  a 
shoulder  to  prevent  its  coming  out  easily,  the  peripheral  end  of 
the  cut  artery  being  tied  to  obviate  the  escape  of  blood.  By  this 
means,  the  pressure  communicated  to  the  column  of  mercury  is 
the  forward  and  not  the  lateral  pressure  of  blood,  or  a  "J"-caniiu]a 
may  be  employed  and  may  be  tied  into  the  two  ends  of  a  divided 
artery,  and  the  free  arm  of  the  f  piece  being  made  to  communi- 
cate with  the  manometer.  This  communicates  the  lateral  blood- 
pressure. 

As  eoon  as  the  eaperiment  is  completed,  the  writing  float  is 
seen    to    oscillate  in  a  regular  manner,  aud  a  curve  of  blood- 


Fig,  i;; Nornul  tmcing  of  oiUriil  prewlun  in  th«  isbbit  ubtained  with  the  mercoml 


pressure  is  traced  upon  the  smoked  paper  by  the  style  (or,  it  a 
continuous  roll  of  mismoked  paper  be  used  instead,  by  an  inked 
pen),  when  a  figure  similar  to  fig.  175  will  be  obtained. 

This  indicates  two  main  variations  of  the  blood  pressure,  the 
smaller  escursions  of  the  lever  correspond  with  the  tygtolr  aw/ 
diastole  of  tke  heart,  and  the  large  curves  correspond  with  the 
respirations,  being  called  the  rttpiratory  wtdvktiiont  of  blood- 
pressure,  to  which  attention  will  be  directed  in  the  next  chapter. 
Of  course,  the  undulations  spoken  of  are  only  seen  in  records  of 
arterial  blood  pressure ;  they  are  more  clearly  marked  in  the 
arteries  nearer  the  heart  than  in  those  more  remote,  in  the 
smaller  arteries  the  amount  of  the  pressure  as  well  ae  the  indica- 
tion of  the  systolic  rise  of  pressure,  being,  comparatively  apeakiug, 

In  order  to  record  the  undulations  of  arterial  pressure,  for  some 
purposes  it  is  better  to  use  Fick's  Spring  Kymograph  than  the 
mercurial  manometer.  Two  forms  of  this  instrument  are  shown 
in  figs.  176  and  177.  It  consists  of  a  hollow  C-spring,  filled 
"with  fluid,  the  interior  of  which  is  made  to  communicate  with  the 
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arteij  bj  means  of  a  flexible  metal  tube  and  cannula.  In 
response  to  the  pressure,  transmitted  to  its  interior,  the  spring 
tends  to  straighten  itself,  and  the  movement  thus  produced  is 
communicated  by  means  of  a  lever  to  a  writing  style  and  so  to  a 
recording  apparatus.     This  instrument  obviates  the  errors  which 


^- 176— A  form  of  Pick's  Spxizig  Kymograph,  a,  tube  to  be  connected  with  artexy ;  e, 
bollow  spring,  the  movement  of  whi^  moves  6,  the  writing  lever ;  e,  screw  to  regulate 
h^ht  ox  6 ;  d,  outside  protective  spring ;  ^,  screw  to  fix  on  the  upright  of  the  support. 

might  be  caused  by  the  inertia  of  the  mercury  in  the  mercurial 
manometer;  it  also  shows  in  more  detail  the  variations  of  the 
blood  pressure  in  the  vessel  during  and  after  each  individual  beat 
of  the  heart. 

In  fig.  178  is  seen  a  tracing  taken  with  Pick's  Kymograph 
from  an  artery  of  a  dog. 

Ab  regards  the  actual  amount  of  blood  pressure,  from  observa- 
tions which  have  been  made  by  me^ns  of  the  mercurial  mano- 
meter, it  has  been  found  that  the  pressure  of  blood  in  the  carotid 
of  a  rabbit  is  capable  of  supporting  a  column  of  2  to  3*5  inches 
(50  to  90  mm.)  of  mercury,  in  the  dog  4  to  7  inches  (100  to 
175  nun.),  in  the  horse  5  to  8  inches  (125  to  200  mm.),  and  in 
man  the  pressure  is  estimated  to  be  about  the  same. 

p  2 
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To  meaaure  the  absolute  amount  oF  this  pressure  in  any  artery, 
it  is  necessary  merely  to  niultiply  the  area  of  its  transverse  section 


k.  Hcrew  for  adjuAting  the  whole  iippttratiu  to  the  mavirur  iurf&oe;  o,  screw  for 
elpTatin^  or  d«pre«ia^  by  n  im-k.  Hud  pinion  movemeat  tJie  Kymograph ;  n,  screw  for 
adjusting  the  poeition  o(  the  tube/. 

by  [the  height  of  the  column  of  mercurj-  whicji  is  already  known 
to  be  BUp|iorted  by  the  blood-pressure  in  any  part  of  the  arterial 


system.     The  weight  of  a  cotumn  of  mercury  thus  found  i 
represent  the  pressure  of  the  blood.     Calculated  in  this  way,  i 
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blood-pressure  in  the  human  aorta  is  equal  to  4  lb.  4  oz.  avoir- 
dupois ;  that  in  the  aorta  of  the  horse  being  1 1  lb.  9  oz. ;  and 
that  in  the  radial  artery  at  the  human  wrist  only  4  drs.  Supposing 
the  muscular  power  of  the  right  ventricle  to  be  only  one-half  that 
of  the  left,  the  blood-pressure  in  the  pulmonary  artery  will  be 
only  2  lb.  2  oz.  avoirdupois.  The  amounts  above  stated  represent 
the  arterial  tension  at  the  time  of  the  ventricular  contraction. 

The  blood-pressure  is  greatest  in  the  left  ventricle  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  aorta,  and  decreases  towards  the  capillaries.  It 
k  greatest  in  the  arteries  at  the  period  of  the  ventricular  systole. 
The  blood-pressure  gradually  lessens  then  as  we  proceed  from  the 
arteries  near  the  heart  to  those  more  remote,  and  again  from 
these  to  the  capillaries,  and  thence  along  the  veins  to  the  right 
aaricla  The  blood-pressure  in  the  veins  is  nowhere  very 
great,  but  is  greatest  in  the  small  veins,  while  in  the  large  veins 
towards  the  heart  the  pressure  becomes  negative^  or,  in  other 
words,  when  a  vein  is  put  in  connection  with  a  mercurial 
manometer  the  mercury  will  fall  in  the  arm  furthest  away  from 
the  vein  and  will  rise  in  the  arm  nearest  the  vein,  the  action  being 
that  of  suction  rather  than  pressure  forwaixis.  In  the  large  veins 
of  the  neck  the  tendency  to  suck  in  air  is  especially  marked,  and 
is  the  cause  of  death  in  some  surgical  operations  in  that  region. 
The  amount  of  pressure  in  the  brachial  vein  is  said  to  support 
9  mm.  of  mercury,  whereas  the  pressure  in  the  veins  of  the  neck 
is  about  equal  to  a  negative  pressure  of  rather  more  than  J  inch 
or— about  J  to  J  inch  or— 3  to  — 8  mm. 

The  variations  of  venous  pressure  during  systole  and  diastole  of 
the  heart  are  very  slight,  and  a  distinct  pulse  is  never  seen  in 
veins  except  imder  extraordinary  circumstances.  From  observa- 
tions upon  the  web  of  the  frog's  foot,  the  tongue  and  mesentery 
of  the  frog,  the  tails  of  newts,  and  small  fishes  (Roy  and  Brown), 
as  well  as  upon  the  skin  of  the  finger  behind  the  nail  (Kries),  by 
careful  estimation  of  the  amount  of  pressure  required  to  empty 
the  vessels  of  blood  under  various  conditions,  it  appears  that  the 
blood-pressure  is  subject  to  variations  in  the  capillaries, 
apparently  following  the  variations  of  that  of  the  arteries ;  and 
that  up  to  a  certain  point,  as  the  extravascular  pressure  is 
increased,  so  does  the  pulse  in  the  arterioles^  capillaries,  and 
venules  become  more  and  more  evident.  The  pressure  in  the 
first  case  (web  of  the  frog's  foot)  has  been  found  to  be  equal  to 
about  i  to  -J-  inch  or  14  to  20  mm.  of  mercury ;  in  other  experi- 
ments to  be  equal  to  about  -J^  to  ^  of  the  ordinary  arterial 
pressure. 

The  arterial  blood-pressure  may  be  made  to  vary  by  variations 
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of  either  of  the  two  chief  factors  upon  which  the  pressure  in  the 
vessels  depends,  viz.,  the  cardiac  contractions  and  the  peripheral 
resistance.  Thus,  increase  of  blood-pressure  may  be  brought 
about  by  either  (a)  a  more  frequent  or  more  forcible  action  of 
the  heart,  or  (b)  by  increase  of  the  peripheral  resistance ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  diminution  of  the  blood-pressure  may  be  produced, 
either  by  (a)  a  diminished  force  or  frequency  of  the  contractions 
of  the  heart,  or  by  (b)  a  diminished  peripheral  resistance.  These 
different  factors,  however,  although  varying  constantly,  are  so 
combined  that  the  general  arterial  pressure  remains  fairly  con- 
stant ;  for  example,  the  heart  may,  by  increased  force  or  frequency 
of  its  contractions,  distinctly  increase  the  blood-pressure,  but 
this  increased  action  is  almost  certainly  followed  by  diminished 
peripheral  resistance,  and  thus  the  two  altered  conditions  may 
balance,  with  the  result  of  bringing  back  the  blood-pressure  to 
what  it  was  before  the  heart  began  to  beat  more  rapidly  or  more 
forcibly. 

It  will  be  clearly  seen  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  within 
the  blood-vessels  must  depend  upon  the  diminution  of  the  pres- 
sure from  the  heart  to  thp  capillaries,  and  from  the  capillaries  to 
the  veins,  the  blood  flowing  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance  ; 
we  shall  presently  see  further  that  the  general  or  local  flow  also 
depends  upon  the  relations  between  the  heart's  action  and  the 
peripheral  resistance,  general  or  local. 

The  Arterial  !Flow. 

The  character  of  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  arterial  system 
depends  to  a  very  considerable  extent  upon  the  structure  of  the 
arterial  walls,  and  particularly  upon  the  elastic  tissue  which  is 
so  highly  developed  in  them. 

The  elastic  tissue  first  of  all  guards  the  arteries  from  the^suddenly 
exerted  pressure  to  which  they  are  subjected  at  each  contraction  of 
the  ventricles.  In  every  such  contraction  as  is  above  seen  the  con- 
tents of  the  ventricles  are  forced  into  the  arteries  more  quickly  than 
they  can  be  discharged  through  the  capillaries.  The  blood,  therefore, 
being,  for  an  instant,  resisted  in  its  onwaid  course,  a  part  of  the 
force  with  which  it  was  impelled  is  directed  against  the  sides  of 
the  arteries ;  under  this  force  their  elastic  walls  dilate,  stretching 
enough  to  receive  the  blood,  and  as  they  stretch,  becoming  more 
tense  and  more  resisting.  Thus,  by  yielding,  they  break  the 
shock  of  the  force  impelling  the  blood.  On  the  subsidence  of  the 
pressure,  when  the  ventricles  cease  contracting,  the  arteries  are 
able,  by  the  same  elasticity,  to  resume  their  former  calibre ;  the 
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elastic  tissue  also  equalizes  the  current  of  blood  by  maintaining 
pressure  on  it  in  the  arteries  diuring  the  period  at  which  the 
ventricles  are  at  rest  or  are  dilating.  If  the  arteries  were  rigid 
tabes,  the  blood,  instead  of  flowing,  as  it  does,  in  a  constant 
stream,  would  be  propelled  through  the  arterial  system  in  a 
series  of  jerks  corresponding  to  the  ventricular  contractions, 
with  intervals  of  almost  complete  rest  during  the  inaction  of  the 
ventricles.  But  in  the  actual  condition  of  the  vessels,  the  force 
of  the  successive  contractions  of  the  ventricles  is  expended  partly 
in  the  direct  propulsion  of  the  blood,  and  partly  in  the  dilatation 
of  the  elastic  arteries  ;  and  in  the  intervals  between  the  contrac- 
tions of  the  ventricles,  the  force  of  the  recoil  is  employed  in 
continuing  the  onward  flow.  Of  course  the  pressure  exercised 
is  equally  diffused  in  every  direction,  and  the  blood  tends  to 
move  backwards  as  well  as  onwards ;  all  movement  backwards, 
however,  is  prevented  by  the  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves, 
which  takes  place  at  the  very  conmiencement  of  the  recoil  of  the 
arterial  walls. 

Thus  by  the  exercise  of  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries,  all  the  force 
of  the  ventricles  is  expended  upon  the  circulation  ;  for  that  part 
of  the  force  which  is  used  up  or  rendered  potential  in  dilating  the 
arteries  is  restored  or  made  active '  or  kinetic,  in  full  when  they 
recoil  There  is  no  loss  of  force ;  neither  is  there  any  gain, 
for  the  elastic  walls  of  the  artery  cannot  originate  any  force 
for  the  propulsion  of  the  blood — they  only  restore  that  which 
they  received  from  the  ventricles.  It  is  by  this  equalising 
influence  of  the  successive  branches  of  every  artery  that  at 
length  the  intermittent  accelerations  produced  in  the  arterial 
current  by  the  action  of  the  heart,  cease  to  be  observable,  and 
the  jetting  stream  is  converted  into  the  continuous  and  equable 
movement  of  the  blood  which  we  see  in  the  capillaries  and  veins. 
In  the  production  of  a  continuous  stream  of  blood  in  the  smaller 
arteries  and  capilliaries,  the  resistance  which  is  offered  to  the 
blood-stream  in  these  vessels,  is  a  necessary  agent.  Were  there 
no  greater  obstacle  to  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  larger  arteries 
than  exists  to  its  entrance  into  them  from  the  heart,  the  stream 
would  be  intermittent,  notwithstanding  the  elasticity  of  walls  of 
the  arteries. 

Bv  means  of  the  elastic  and  muscular  tissue  in  their  walls 
again  the  arteries  are  enabled  to  dilate  and  contract  readily  in 
correspondence  with  any  temporary  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
total  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body  ;  and  within  a  certain  range 
of  diminution  of  the  quantity,  still  to  exercise  due  pressure  on 
their  contents.     The  elastic  tissue  further  assists  in  restoring  the 
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normal  channel  after  diminution  of  its  calibre,  whether  this  has 
been  caused  by  a  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat,  or  by  the 
temporary  application  of  a  compressing  force  from  without.  This 
action  is  well  shown  in  arteries  which,  having  contracted  by 
means  of  their  muscular  element,  after  death  regain  their  average 
potency  on  the  cessation  of  post-mortem  rigidity. 

The  oflSce  of  the  muscular  coat  also  is  employed  tojidjust  the 
flow  of  the^Hood  locally,  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  blood,  to  be 
receiveS  by  oach  part  or  organ,  and  to  adjust  it  to  tho  require- 
ments  of  each,  according  to  various  circumstances,  but,  chiefly, 
according  to  the  activity  with  which  the. functions  of  ^ch  are  at 
different  times  performed.  The  amount  of  work  done  by  each 
organ  of  the  body  varies  at  diflerent  times,  and  the  variations 
often  quickly  succeed  each  other,  so  that,  as  in  the  brain,  for 
example,  during  sleep  and  waking,  within  the  same  hour  a  part 
may  be  now  very  active  and  then  inactive.  In  all  its  active 
exercise  of  function,  such  a  part  reqiiires  a  larger  supply  of  blood 
than  is  sufficient  for  it  during  the  times  when  it  is  comparatively 
inactive.  It  is  evident  that  the  heart  cannot  rogulute  thejsfuijyly 
to  each  part  at  dlSerent  periods ;  neither  could  this  be  regulated 
by  any  general  and  uniform  contraction  of  the  arteries ;  but  it 
m^iy  be  regulated  by  the  pow6r  which  the  arteries  of  each  part 
have,  in  their  muscular  tissue,  of  contracting  so  as  to  diminish, 
and  of  passively  dilating  or  yielding  so  as  to  permit  an  increase  of 
the~supply  of  blood,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  part  to 
which  they  are  distributed.  And  thus,  while  the  ventricles  of 
the  heart  determine  the  total  quantity  of  blood,  to  be  sent  on- 
wards at  each  contraction,  and  the  force  of  its  propulsion,  and 
while  the  large  and  merely  elastic  arteries  distribute  it  and 
equalise  its  stream,  the  smaller  arteries,  in  addition,  regulate  and 
determine,  by  means  of  their  muscular  tissue,  the  proportion  of 
the  whole  quantity  of  blood  which  shall  be  distributed  to  each 
part. 

This  regulating  function  of  the  arteries  is  governed  and  directed 
by  the  nervous  system,  in  the  way  to  be  presently  described. 

The  muscular  element  of  the  middle  coat  also  co-operates  with 
the  elastic  in  adapting  the  calibre  of  the  vessels  to  the  quantity 
of  blood  which  they  contain.  For  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the 
blood-vessels  varies  very  considerably  even  from  hour  to  hour, 
and  can  never  be  quite  constant ;  and  were  the  elastic  tissue  only 
present  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  walls  of  the  containing 
vessels  on  the  contained  blood  would  be  sometimes  very  small, 
and  sometimes  inordinately  great.  The  presence  of  a  muscular 
element,  however,  provides  for  a  certain  imiformity  in  the  amount 
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of  pressure  exercised ;  and  it  is  by  this  adaptive,  uniform,  gentle, 
muscular  contraction,  that  the  normal  tone  of  the  blood-vessels  is 
maintained.  Deficiency  of  this  tone  is  the  cause  of  the  soft  and 
yielding  pulse,  and  its  unnatural  excess  of  the  hard  and  tense 
one. 

The  elastic  and  muscular  contraction  of  an  artery  may  also  be 
regarded  as  fulfilling  a  natural  purpose  when,  the  artery  being 
cut,  it  first  limits  and  then,  in  conjunction  with  the  coagulated 
fibrin,  arrests  the  escape  of  blood.  It  is  only  in  consequence  of 
Buch  contraction  and  coagulation  that  we  are  free  from  danger 
through  even  very  slight  wounds ;  for  it  is  only  when  the  artery 
is  closed  that  the  processes  for  the  more  permanent  and  secure 
prevention  of  bleeding  are  established.  But  there  appears  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  muscular  coat  assists,  to  more  than 
a  very  small  degree,  in  propelling  the  onward  current  of  blood. 

The  Pulse. 

TTie  most  characteristic  feature,  then,  of  the  arterial  flow,  is 
iU  intermittency,  and  this  intermittent  flow  is  seen  or  felt  as 
thendseT 

rne  pulse  is  generally.  jdesiarLbeiarS.  .an  expansiQu..of  the  artery 
produced  by  the  w^ve  of  blood  set  in  motion  by  the  injection  of 
bloodUeach  ventricular  systole  iuto  ]the.  already  full  aorta.  As 
the  force  of  the  left  ventricle,  however,  is  not  expended  in  dilating 
the  aorta  only,  the  wave  of  blood  passes  on,  expanding  the  arteries 
as  it  frees,  running  as  it  were  on  the  surface  of  the  more  slowly 
travelling  blood  already  contained  in  them,  and  producing  the 
pulse  as  it  proceeds. 

The  distension  of  each  artery  increases  both  its  length  and  its 
diameter.  In  their  elongation,  the  arteries  change  their  form, 
the  straight  ones  becoming  slightly  curved,  and  those  already 
curved  becoming  more  so ;  but  they  recover  their  previous  form 
as  well  as  their  diameter  when  the  ventricular  contraction  ceases, 
and  their  elastic  walls  recoil.  The  increase  of  their  curves  which 
accompanies  the  distension  of  arteries,  and  the  succeeding  recoil, 
may  be  well  seen  in  the  prominent  temporal  artery  of  an  old 
person.  In  feeling  the  pulse,  the  finger  cannot  distinguish  the 
wnaation  produced  by  the  dilatation  from  that  produced  by  the 
elongation  and  curving;  that  which  it  perceives  most  plainly, 
however,  is  the  dilatation,  or  return,  more  or  less,  to  the  cylin- 
drical form,  of  the  artery  which  has  been  partially  flattened  by 
the  finger. 

The  pulse — due  to  any  given  beat  of  the  heart — is  not  per- 
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eeptible  at  the  aame  moment  in  all  the  arteries -of  the  body. 
Thus,  it  am  be  felt  in  the  carotid  a  very  short  time  before  it  is 
perceptible  in  the  radial  arterj-,  and  in  this  vessel  again  before 


Fig.  179.— M«»j'h  Bphygmograph,  modified  by  Mahomed. 

it  occurs  in  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot  The  delay  in  tlie 
beat  is  in  pro|wrtion  to  the  distance  of  the  artery  from  the 
heart,  but  the  difference  in  time  between  the  beat  of  any  two 
arteries  probably  never  exceeds  J  to  J  ot  a  second. 

A  distinction  must  be  carefully  made  between  the  passage  of 
the  iTOiw  alonfr  the  arteries  and  the  arterial   flow  itself.     Both 


^ 


wave  and  current  are  present ;  but  the  rates  at  which  they  travel 
are  very  different,  that  of  the  wave  16-5  to  33  feet  per  second 
(5  to  10  metres),  being  twentv  or  thirty  times  as  great  as  that 
of  the  current 
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The  Sphygmograph. — Much  light  has  been  thrown  on  what 
may  be  called  the  form  of  the  pulse  wave  by  the  sphygmograph 
(fiji.  179  and  i8z).  The  principle  on  which  it  acts  will  be  seen 
on  reference  to  figs. 

The  small  button  replaces  the  finger  in  the  act  of  taking  the 
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pulse,  and  is  made  to  rest  lightly  on  the  artery,  the  pulsations  of 
*hich  it  is  desired  to  investigate.  The  up-and-down  movement 
of  the  button  is  communicated  to  the  lever,  to  the  hinder  end  of 


Fiff.  187.— Dudgeon'i*  Spbygmoffraph. 

■hich  is  attached  a  slight  spring,  which  allows  the  lever  to  move 
up,  &t  the  same  time  that  it  is  just  strong  enough  to  resist  its 
making  any  sudden  jerk,  and  in  the  interv-al  of  the  beats  also  to 
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assist  in  bringing  it  back  to  its  original  position.     For  ordinary- 
purposes  the  instrument  is  bound  on  the  wrist  (fig-  1 8 1 ). 

It  is  evident  that  the  beating  of  the  pulse  with  the  re-action  of 
the  spring  will  cause  an  up-and-down  movement  of  the  lever,  the 
pen  of  which  will  write  the  effect  on  a  smoked  card,  which  is 
made  to  move  by  clockw^ork  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  Thus 
a  tracing  of  the  pulse  is  obtained,  and  in  this  way  much  more 
delicate  effects  can  be  seen  than  can  be  felt  on  the  application  of 
the  finger. 

Two  forms  of  sphygmograph  are  shown  in  figs.  179,  182,  viz.,  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  original  instrument  of  Marey  and  Dudgeon's.  Marey's  instru- 
ment, and  indeed  all  modifications  of  it,  suffer  from  the  defect  that  there  is 


To  manometer. 


Tig.  181.— Diagrammatic  sectional  representation  of  the  sphygmometer  (Rov  and  Adami). 
a,  Dox  in  TPhich  the  {Kirtion  of  the  artery  is  enclosed ;  &,  thin-walled  india-mbber 
bag  lUled  with  water,  and  communicating  through  tap,  c,  with  manometer  and  thick- 
WBklled  rubber  bag,  A  ;  <f,  piston  connected  by  rod,  «,  with  recording  lever, /j  ^,  fqpixal 
spring  attached  to  axis  of  lever,  and  by  which  the  pressure  in  6,  against  t^e  piAton,  d,  is 
coimterbalanced  ;  it,  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue ;  m,  end  of  radius  seen  in  secticm ; 
»,  radial  artery  seen  in  section. 


no  adequate  method  of  measuring  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  batten 
of  the  instrument  upon  the  artery,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  be  certain  of 
the  exact  position  it  occupies  over  the  artery.  Dudgeon's  sphygmograph, 
although  very  convenient  to  use,  is,  according  to  Roy  and  Adami,  even 
less  satisfactory,  and  the  tracings  obtained  by  it  are  so  disfigured  by 
ineriia  vibrations  as  to  render  them  more  or  less  worthless.  "  The 
mechanical  construction  of  the  instrument  is  such  as  to  render  great 
inertia  vibrations  unavoidable."    These  authors  have  invented  an  instm- 
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MieDtmlledBEphyprmometer,  in  which  tbese  delects  of  the  aphygmograpb 
•It  corrected. 

The  principle  of  the  sphyKmoineter  ot  Boy  and  Adami  Is  shown  In  tho 
di&;3«m  (fig.  183). 

The  tppatatus  oonsiHta  of  a  box  (a)  which  is  moulded  to  fit  over  the  end 
of  the  radias  so  as  to  bridge  over  the  radial  artery,  Within  this  is  a  flexible 
bag  (J)  filled  with  water,  and  connet:cd  by  a  T  tube  with  a  rubber  bag  (i) 
and  mercurial  manometer.  The  fluid  in  the  txii  ma;  be  raised  ta  an; 
deaired  pre^nre,  and  mny  then  be  shut  oS  b;  tap  (c).  At  the  upper  part 
of  the  boi  is  a  circular  opening,  and  resting  upon  fS)  is  a  flat  button  (rf), 
which,  b;  means  of  a  short  light  roil  (e),  communicates  the  movcmcot  of 
(*)  to  the  lever  (/).  To  the  aiis  of  rotation  ot  this  lever  is  a  spiral  watch- 
spring  (g)  which  can  be  tightened  at  will,  so  that  the  lever  can  be  mads  tiD 
take  a  vertical  position  at  any  desired  hydrostatic  pressure  within  the  box. 
The  movemeDts  of  the  lerer  are  recordeil  upon  a  piece  ot  blackened  glazed 
paper  made  to  move  in  a  vertical  direction  past  it.  When  in  use,  the  box 
i*  fixed  n|)on  the  end  ot  the  radius  b;  an  appropriate  bolder,  and  the 
preEsnre  is  raised  to  any  desired  height  to  which  the  lever  is  adapted  by 
listening  or  slackening  the  spring.  The  tap  (p)  ifl  then  closed.  The 
pressare  within  the  box  acts  in  all  ilirections,  and  is  correctly  indicated  by 


The  tracing  of  the  pulse  (sphygmogram),  obtained  by  the 
nae  of  the  Bphjgmograph,  differs  somewhat  according  to  the  artery 
upon  which  it  is  applied,  hut 
its  genenkl  characters  are  much 
the  same  iu  all  cases.  It  con- 
sists oF  : — A  sudden  upstroke 
(fig,  1 84,  a),  which  is  somewhat 
higher  and  more  abrupt  in  the 
pulse  of  the  carotid  and  of 
other  arteries  near  the  heart 
than  in  the  radial  and  other 
arteries  more  remote  ;  and  a 

etadiiaIdecline{B),  less  abrupt,  Fig.  184.- Diagram  of  pulBo-trBcine.  *,<in. 
snd  therefore  taking  a  longer  „Te ;  i>,  dicrotic ;  ■,  post-diiicotic  wave. 

time  than  (a).     It  is  seldom, 

however,  that  the  decline  is  an  uninterrupted  fall ;  it  is  usually 
marked  about  halt-way  by  a  distinct  notch  (c),  called  the 
dicrotic  notch,  which  is  causetl  by  a  second  more  or  less  marked 
ascent  ot  the  lever  at  that  point  by  a  second  wave  called  the 
dierotie  loave  (d)  ;  not  unfrequently  (in  which  case  the  tracing  is 
said  to  have  a  double  apex)  there  is  also  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement ot  the  descent  a  slight  ascent  previous  to  the  dicrotic 
Dotch  :  this  is  called  the  j^re-dicrotic  wave  (c),  and  in  addition 
there  may  be  one  or  more  slight  ascents  after  the  dicrotic,  called 
poft-dicrotic  (b). 

The  explanation  of    these  tracings  presents  some  difficulties, 
not,   however,  as  regards  the  two  primary  Factors,  viz.,  the  up- 
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stroke  and  downatroke,  becnuae  they  are  imiversally  taken  to 
mean  the  sudden  injection  of  blood  into  the  already  full  arteries, 
and  the  gradual  fall  of  the  lever  signifying  the  recovery  of  the 
arteries  by  their  recoil.  These  points  may  be  demonstrated  on  a 
system  of  elastic  tubes,  with  a  syringe  to  piinip  in  water  at 
regular  intervals,  just  as  well  as  on  the  radial  artery,  or  on  the 
more  complicated  system  of  tubes  in  which  the  heart,  the  arteries, 
the  capillaries  and  veins  are  represented,  which  is  known  as  an 


Fig.  185,— DugiHIn  of  the  toniutjon  at  the  pulae-tncmg.    a.  pemmlao  mve ;  n,  tjdil 

arterial  echenui.  If  ive  place  two  or  more  sphygmographs  upon 
such  a  system  of  tubes  at  increasing  distances  from  the  pump, 
we  may  demonstrate  first,  that  the  rise  of  the  lever  commences 
earliest  in  that  nearest  the  pump,  and  secondly,  that  it  is  higher 
and  more  sndden,  while  at  a  longer  distance  from  the  punip  the 
wave  is  less  marked,  and  a  little  later.  So  in  the  arteries  of  the 
body  the  wave  of  blood  gradually  gets  less  and  less  as  we 
approach  the  periphery  of  the  arterial  system,  and  is  lost  in  the 
capillaries  according  to  Mahomed.  By  the  sudden  injection  of 
blood  two  distinct  waves  are  produced,  which  are  called  the  tidal 
and  petrittiiun  waves.  The  tidiil  wave  occurs  whenever  fluid  is 
injected  into  an  elastic  tube  (fig.  185,  b),  and  is  due  to  the 
expansion  of  the  tube  and  its  more  gradual  collapse.  The  per- 
cussion wave  occurs  (tig.  185,  a)  when  the  impulse  imparted  to 
the  fluid  is  more  sudden  ;  this  causes  an  abrupt  upstroke  of  the 
lever,  which  then  falls   until    it    is    again  caught    up    perhaps 
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by  (be  tid&l  wave  which  begins  at  the  same  time  but  ia  not  so 
quiet 

hi  this  way,  generally  speaking,  the  apex  of  the  upstroke  ia 
double,  the  second  upstroke,  the  so-called  pre-dicrotic  elevation  of 
ihe  lever,  representing  the  tidal  wave.  The  double  apei  is  most 
Durked  in  tracings  from  large  arteries,  especially  when  their  tone 
It  deficient  In  tracings  from  arteries  of  medium  size,  e.g.,  the 
ndial,  un  the  other  hand,  the  upstroke  is  usually  single.  In  thlH 
case  the  percussion-impulse  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  jerk  up 
tlie  lever  and  produce  an  effect  distinct  from  that  of  the  tidal 
■&Te  which  immediately  follows  it,  and  which  continues  and 
completeB  the  distension.  In  cases  of  feeble  arterial  tension, 
however,  the  percussion -impulse  may  be  traced  by  the  sphjgnio- 
graph,  not  only  in  the  carotid  pulae,  but  also  to  a  less  extent  in 
the  radial 

The  interruptions  in  the  downstroke  are  called  the  kataenAie 
vaves,  to  distinguish  them  from  an  interruption  in  the  upstroke, 
tailed  the  anacrotic  wave,  occasionally  met  with  in  cases  in 
«hich  the  pre-dicrotic  or  tidal  wave  is  higher  than  the  percussion 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  both  as  to  whether 
the  dicrotic  wave  is  present  in  health,  and  also  as  to  its  cause. 
The  balance  of  opinion,  however,  appears  to  be  in  favour  of 
the  belief  that  the  dicrotic  wave  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  is 
present  in  health  ;  in  certain  conditions  not  necessarily  diseased, 


omiin  nve] ;  n,  tidAl  or  pre-dionrtic!  ivare,  eoatiiiued  iIh  in  t«anon  (or  hi^lwr  tidat 

it  becomes  so  marked  as  to  be  quite  plain  to  the  unaided  finger. 
Socb  a  pulse  is  called  dicrotic.  Sometimes  the  dicrotic  rise 
exceeds  the  initial  upstroke,  and  the  pulse  is  then  called  hyper- 

As  to  the  cause  of  dicrotism,  one  opinion  (i)  is  that  it  is  due  to 
a  recovery  of  presskire  during  the  elastic  recoil,  in  consequence  of 
» retwund  from  the  periphery.  It  may  indeed  be  produced  on  a 
Kbema  by  obstructing  the  tube  at  a  little  distance  beyond  the 
apot  where  the  sphygmograph  is  placed.  Against  this  view,  how- 
wer,  is  the  fact  that  the  notch  appears  at  about  the  same  point  in 
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the  downstroke  in  tracings  from  the  carotid  as  from  the  radiftl, 
and  not  first  in  the  radial  tracing,  as  it  should  do,  it  this  theoij 
was  correct,  since  that  artery  is  nearer  the  periphery  than  the 
cirotid,  and  as  it  does  in 
the    corresponding   experi- 
ment    with     the    arterial 
schema  when  $he  tube  is 
obstructed,     (i)  The  gene- 
rally accepted  notion  among 
*  clinical    observers,  is  that 

the  dicrotic  wave  is  due  to 
the  rebound  from  the  aortic 
valves  which  causes  a  second 
wave  ;  but  the  question 
cannot  be  considered  set- 
tled, and  the  presence  of 
marked  dicrotism  in  cases 
of  heemorrht^e,  of  antemia, 
and  of  other  weakening 
conditions,  as  well  as 
in  cases  of  diminished 
pressure  within  the  arte- 
ries, would  imply  that  it 
may,  at  any  rate  some- 
times, .be  due  to  the  altered 
specific  gravity  of  the  blood 
within  the  vessels,  either 
directly  or  through  the 
indirect  eifect  of  these  con- 
ditions on  the  tone  of  the 
arterial  walls. 

Waves  may  be  produced 
in  any  elastic  tube  when 
fluid  is  being  driven 
through  it  with  an  inter- 
mittent force,  such  waves 
being  called  wavei  of  oml- 
lation  (M.  Foster).  Their 
origin  has  received  various 
es  pi  an  at  ions.  In  an  arterial  schema  they  vary  with  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  fluid  used,  and  with  the  kind  of  tubing,  and  may 
be  therefore  supposed  to  vary  in  the  body  with  the  condition  of 
the  blood  aiid  of  the  arteries. 

Some  consider  the  secondary  waves  in  the  downstroke  of  « 


FigT  JS7. — TMogruDH  of  puloe  curvci  irith  «XAg- 
gentiun  <3  oiw  or  other  of  the  three  nva. 
A,  petvusdoB ;  B,  tidal;  C,  dicnitii:. 


y  marked; 
c  pulse  curve ;  4  hqi 
eMggerated,   froi 
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normal  tracing  to  be  oscillation  waves ;  but,  as  just  mentioned, 
eren  if  this  be  the  case,  as  is  most  likely  with  postrdicrotic  waves, 
the  dicrotic  wave  itself  is  almost  certainly  due  to  the  rebound 
from  the  aortic  valves. 

The  anacrotic  notch  is  usually  associated  with  disease  of  the 
arteries,  f.^.,  in  atheroma  and  aneurism.  The  dicrotic  notch  is 
called  diastolic  or  aortic,  and  in  point  of  time  indicates  the  closure 
of  the  aortic  valves. 

Of  the  three  main  parts  then  of  a  pulse- tracing,  viz.,  the  per- 
cussion wave,  the  tidal,  and  the  dicrotic,  the  percussion  wave  is 
prrxiuced  by  sudden  and  forcible  contraction  of  the  heart,  perhaps 
exaggerated  by  an  excited  action,  and  may  be  transmitted  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  tidal  wave,  and  so  the  two  may  be  distinct; 
frequently,  however,  they  are  inseparable.  The  dicrotic  wave 
may  be  as  great  or  greater  than  the  other  two. 

According  to  Mahomed,  the  distinctness  of  the  three  waves 
depends  upon  the  following  conditions  : — 

The percusnon  loave  is  increased  by: — i.  Forcible  contraction 
of  the  Heart ;  2.  Sudden  contraction  of  the  Heart ;  3.  Large 
volume  of  blood ;  4.  Fulness  of  vessel ;  and  diminished  by  the 
reversed  conditions. 

The  tidal  toave  is  increased  by: — i.  Slow  and  prolonged  con- 
traction of  the  Heart ;  2.  Large  volume  of  blood ;  3.  Compara- 
tive emptiness  of  vessels ;  4.  Diminished  outflow  or  slow  capillary 
circulation  ;  and  diminished  by  the  reverse  conditions. 

The  dicrotic  toave  is  increased  by  : — i.  Sudden  contraction  of 
the  Heart ;  2.  Low  blood  pressure ;  3.  Increased  outflow  or  rapid 
capillary  circulation ;  4.  Elasticity  of  the  aorta ;  5.  Relaxation  of 
muscular  coat ;  and  diminished  by  the  reversed  conditions. 

In  the  use  of  the  sphygmograph  care  must  to  be  taken  as  to 
the  careful  regulation  of  the  pressure.  If  the  pressure  be  too 
great,  the  characters  of  the  pulse  may  be  almost  entirely 
obscured,  or  the  artery  may  be  entirely  obstructed,  and  no  tracing 
is  obtained  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  pressure  be  too  slight, 
a  very  small  part  of  the  characters  may  be  represented  on  the 
tmciug. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  that  Roy  and  Adami.  by  comparison  of  tracings 
')( intra-ventricular  pressure  with  pulse-tracings  obtained  by  the  sphygmo- 
meter, have  come  to  the  following  conclusions,  differing  from  Mahomed 
(whose  description  has  been  chiefly  followed  in  the  text)  in  several  par- 
ticulars. The  pulse  tracing  obtained  from  the  radial  of  a  healthy  man  is 
ftprwented  in  the  diagram  (fig.  188),  in  which  the  different  parts  of  the 
tncings  are  marked  out. 

These  may  be  thus  described  ; — 

(I)  Upxtrflke,  which  may  vary  both  in  rapidity  and  in  height ;  the  height 
▼iries  with  the  volume  of  blood  expelled  at  each  systole,  with  the  amount  of 

KP.  Q 
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peripheral  resistance,  and  with  the  degree  of  rigidity  of  the  arterial  walls  ; 
the  rapidity  depends  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  outflow  from  heart.  (2)  The 
second  part,  usually  called  the  percussion  wave,  is  believed  by  these  authors 
to  be  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  papillary  muscles,  and  is  hence  called  by 
them  papillary  wave,  and  corresponds  with  the  distance  between  the  top  of 
the  upstroke  and  pre-dicrotic  notch  (3  in  fig.  i88).  (S)  The  ottfjf ow-remaindt-r 
wave,  or  tidal  or  preilicrotic  wave  (2  to  3).  During  this  wave  the  outflow 
from   the  ventricle  ends.    (4)  The  du^rotic  notch,  due  to  the  inertia  of 


A 
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Fig.  x88.— A,  normal  pulse-tnudng  from  xadial  of  healthy  adult,  obtained  by  the  apbyg- 

mometer. 
B,  from  same  artery,  with  the  same  extta-arterial  preMmre,  taken  during  acate  nual 

catarrh. 

the  blood.  (5)  The  poet-dicrotic  wave,  also  due  to  inertia.  (6)  The 
rounded  shoulder,  which  lies  between  the  post-dicrotic  wave  and  the  lowest 
point  of  the  tracing.  (7)  In  tracings  taken  near  the  heart,  a  small  notch 
and  short  pomtive  wave,  corresponding  in  time  with  the  commencement  of 
the  ventricular  systole. 


The   Capillary  Flow. 

It  is  in  the  capillaries  that  the  chief  resistance  is  oflfered  to  the 
progress  of  the  blood  ;  for  in  them  the  friction  of  the  blood  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  enonnous^niultiphcation  of  the  si^rface 
with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact. 

\\nicn  the  .capillary  circulation  is.  examined  in  any  transparent 
part  of  a  full  grown  living  animal  by  means  of  the  mcroscope 
(fig.    189),  the  blood  is  seen   tp  .flow;  with  »   ^(^"^^^niU-  *^^^'^^^'^ 
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motiou ;  the  red  blood-corpiiacles  moyii^g  ftltnijj;,  vuiptly  'p  fliflg)? 
file,  and  benijii^g  iti-vavinin  -h-jij-h  tji  ASfQSiaipiJPite  .themseiy^q.  tQ. 
thetortHouB  cour8c^s^ti#,LaiaiU(j,jJUi.iiiBUiptli-,recoyerini[  their 
normal  outline^oii^r^)jy;iijilg,ft_wider  .yessei 

Jt  tEe  c'lrcumfereuce  of  the  stream  in  the  larger  capillaries,  but 
eapeciallT  well  marked.in  the  small  arteries  and  veins,  in  eontact 
yjtb  the  walls  gf  the  vfj^eel,  an<l~a3liering  to  them,  there   is  a 
laTer^^li^tior  s^pguinis  which  appears  to  be  motiouleas.     The 
eiistence  of  this  still  layer,  aa  it  is  termed,  ia  inferred  both  from 
the  general  fact  that  snch   an  one 
eiisU  ill  atr  fine  tiiboa  traversed  by 
fluid,  mid  from  what  can  be  seen  in 
uatching  the    movements    of    the 
blood-corpuscle8.  The  red  corpuscles 
occupy  the  middle  of    the  stream 
tmd^Diuve  with  comparative  rapidity; 
ibe  colourless  corpuBcIes  nui  much 
mure  slowly  by"  the  walla,  ,of  the 
vesseT;  wBTTe  next  to  the  wall  there 
18  often  a  transparent  spitce  in  which 
the  fluid  appuars  to  be  at  reHt ;  for 

if  any  of  the  corpusclea  happen  to  E^g.  iSg.— Ctipili(ir<»  (r)iitth«ireh 
be  forced  within  in,  they  move  more  SLSiVrS?^'  ('"'^"rfJ^S 

slowly    than    before,    rolling    lazily  reinv  latter  Alien  Thomson], 

along  the  side  of  the  vessel,   and 

often  adhering  to  its  wall.  Part  of  this  alow  movement  of  the 
eolpurleas  corpuaclea  and  their  occasional  stoppage  may  be  due  to 
their  having  a  iiuturaT  tendency  to,  adhere  to  the  walls  of  the 
TeaseTaT  Sometimes,  indeed,  when  the  motion  of  the  blood  ia 
not  strong,  many  of  the  white  corpuaclea  collect  in  a  capillary 
reitiiorjngl.for  9,  time  entirely  prevent  the  passage  of  the  red 
corpuaclea. 

When  the  peripheral  resiatance  is  greatly  diminished  by  the 
dilatation  of  the  small  arteries  and  capillaries,  so  much  blood 
lasses  on Jrom  the  arteries  into  the  capillaries  at  each  stroke  of 
the  h«ftcti!  that  there  ia  not  aufhcient  remaining  in  the  arteries  to 
distend  them.  Thus,  the  intermittent  current  of  the  ventricular 
Dvstole  ia  not  converted  into  a  continuous  stream  by  the  elasticity 
olTKe  arteries  before  the  capillaries  are  reached ;  and  ao  inter- 
Biittency  of  the  flow  occura  both  in  capillaries  and  veins  and  a  pulse 
isprogijcejr  "  The  same  phenomenon  mayoccur  when  the  arteries 
beMme  rigid  from  diseaae,  and  when  the  beat  of  the  heart  ia  so 
slaw  or  80  feeble  that  the  blood  at  each  cardiac  systole  has  time 
to  pass  on  to  the  capillaries  before  the  next  stroke  occurs ;  the 
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amount  of  blood  sent  at  each  atroke  being  insufficient  to  properly 
distend  the  elastic  arteries. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  oceutTence  of  any  transuda- 
tion from  the  interior  of  the  capillaries  into  the  midst  of  the 
surrounding  tissues  was  confined,  in  the  absence  of  injury,  strictly 
to  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood ;  in  other    words,  that  the  cor- 
puscles could  not  escape  from  the  circulating  stream,  unless  the 
wall  of  the  containing  blood-vessel  was   ruptured.     It   is  tnie 
that  an  English  physiologist,  Augustus  Waller,  affirmed,  in  1846, 
that  he  had  seen  blood-corpusclett,  both  red 
and  white,  pass  bodily  through   the  wall  of 
the  capillary  vessel  in  which  they  were  con- 
tained (thus  confirming  what  had  been  stated 
a  short  time  previously   by  Addison) ;  and 
that,  as  no  opening  could  be  seen  before  tbeir 
escape,  so  none  could  be  observed  afterwards 
— so  rapidly  was  the  part  healed.    But  these 
''         obsen-ations  did  not  attract  much  notice  until 
the  phenomenon  of  escape  of  the  blood-cor- 
puscles from  the  capillaries  and  minute  veins, 
apart  from  mechanical  injury,   were    re-dis- 
covered by  Cohnheim  in  1867, 

(iohnhejm's  experiment  demonstrating  the 

passage  of'the  corpiisclcs  through'  the  wall  of 

the  bloodTesBe1;iB  petformeri  in  the  follow mg 

manner."    A  frog  is  uiarized,  that  is  to  say, 

paralysis  is  produced  by  ejecting  under  the 

skin  a  minute  quantity  of  the  poison  called 

nrari;  and  the  abdomen  having  been  opened, 

a  portion  of  small  intestine  is  drawn  out,  and 

its  transparent  mesentery  spread  out  undera 

microscope.     After  a  variable  time,  occupied 

by  dilatation,  following  contraction    of  the 

minute  vessels  and  accompanying  quickening 

of  the  blood -stream,   there  ensues  a  retardation  of  the  current, 

and  blood-corpuscles,   both  red  and  white,  begin  to  make   their 

way  through  the  capillaries  and  small  veins. 

The  process  of  diapedesis  of  the  red  corpuscles,  whiph  n^piirH 
under  cireumstances  of  impeded  venous  circuljitiou,  and  conse- 
quently increased  blood-pressure,  resembles  closely  the  migration 
of  the  leucocytes,  with  the  exception  that  they  are  sq\iecze3~ 
through  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  and  do  not,  like  them,  work. their 
way  through,  by  amcelmid  movement. 

Various   explanations    of    these  remarkable   phenomena   have 


Fig.  190.— A  liiiB««pfl- 
Utj   from  the  troga 
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been  suggested.  Some  believe  that  pseudo-stomata  between  con- 
tiguous endothelial  cells  provide  the  means  of  escape  for  the 
blood-oorpuBcles.  But  the  chief  share  m  the  process  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  the  vital  endowments  with  respect. to  mobility,  und 
contraction  of  the  parts  concerned — ^both  of  the  corpuscles  and 
of  the  capillary  wall  itself. 

The  circulation  through  the  capillaries  must,  of  necessity,  be 
lai^el^  mfluenced  by  that  w^hich  occurs  in  the  vessels  on  either 
side  of  thfim — in  the  arteries  or  the  veins;  their  intermediate 
position  causing  them  to  feel  at  once,  so  to  speak,  any  alteration 
in  the  size  or  rate  of  the  arterial  or  venous  blood-stream.  Thus, 
the  apparent  contraction  of  the  capillaries,  on  the  application  of 
certain  irritating  substances,  and  during  fear,  and  their  dilatation 
in  blushing,  may  be  referred  primarily  to  the  action  of  the  small 
arteries.  But_  however  greatly  the  capillaries  may  be  influenced 
by  the  arterial  and  venous  flow,  and  by  the  condition  of  the  parts 
which  surround  and  support  them,  they,  too,  must  be  looked 
upon  noflas  mere  passive  channels  for  the  passage  of  blood,  but 
as  possessing  endowments  of  their  own  in  relation  to  the  circula- 
tion. The  capillary  wall  is  actively  living  and  contractile ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  as  such,  it  must  have  some 
influence  in  connection  with  the  blood-current. 


The  Venous  Flow. 

The  blood-Gurreut  in  t^e  ve^ns  is  maintained  (a)  primarily  by 
the  vis  a  te^|;o  of   the  contractioii  of  the  left  ventricle  ;  iyjjL;.. 
Tery  effectual  aasistanee  to  4he  flow  Jis.^fibrded  (b)  by  the  actioja 
of  the  muscles  capable  of  pressing  on  the  veins  with  valves,  as 
w^l  as  (cj  j&jL.the  suction  action  of  the  he^.rt. 

le  effect  of  muscular  pressure  upon  the  circulation  may  be 
thus  explained.  When  pressure  is  applied  to  any  part  of  a  vein, 
and  the  current  of  blood  in  it  is  obstructed,  the  portion  behind 
the  seat  of  pressure  becomes  swollen  and  distended  as  far  back 
as  the  next  pair  of  valves,  which  are  in  consequence  closed. 
Thus,  whatever  force  is  exercised  by  tha  pressure  of  the  muscles 
on  the  veinSjis  distributed  partly  in  pressing  the  blood  onwards 
in  the  proper  course  of  the  circulation,  and  partly  in  pressing  it 
backwards  and  closing  the  valves  behind. 

The  circulation  might  lose  as  much  as  it  gains  by  such  an 
action,  if  it  were  not  for  the  numerous  communications,  one  with 
another ;  for  through  these,  the  closing  up  of  the  venous  channel 
by  the  backward  pressure  is  prevented  from  being  any  serious 
hmdrance  to  the  circulation,  since  the  blood,  of  which  the  onward 
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course  is  arrested  by  the  closed  valves,  can  at  once  pass  through 
some  anastomosing  channel,  and  proceed  on  its  way  by  another 
vein,  Thus,  therefore,  the  effect  of  muscular  pressure  upon  veins 
which  have  valves,  i's  turned  almost  entirely  to  the  advaiitage  ot 
the  circulation ;  th^^ressure  of  the  blood  onwards  is  all  aavan- 
_tageous,  and  the  pressure  of  the  blood  backwards  is  prevented 
from  being  a  hindrance  by  the  closure  of  the  valves  and  the 
anastomoses  of  the  veins. 

In  the  web  of  the  bat's  wing,  the  veins  are__f3m?J8hed  with 
valves,  aiid  possess" fHe' remarkable  property  of  rhjrthmieal  con- 
tMictl6n1ihd"cmatation,  whereby  the  current  of  blood  within 
them  IS  distinctly  accelerated.  The  contraction  occui^jpn  an 
average,  about  ten  times. in  a  minute;  the  existence  of  valves 
preventing  regurgitation,  the  entire  effect  of  the  contractions  was 
auxiliary  to  the  onward  current  of  blood.  Analogous  phenomena 
have  been  observed  in  other  animals. 


The  Velocity  of  the  Flow. 

The  velocity  of  the  blood-current  at  any  given  point  in  the 
vari6u8~JrvT8r6ns^oFTOe'^ii"cliralory  system  is  inversely  propor- 
tional'to  their  sectional  area  at"  that  point.  If  the  sectional  area 
of  all  the  branches  of  a  vessel  united  were  always  the  same  as 
that  of  the  vessel  from  which  they  arise,  and  if  the  aggregate 
sectional  area  of  the  capillary  vessels  were  equal  to  that  of  the 
aorta,  the  mean  rapidity  of  the  blood's  motion  in  the  capillaries 
would  be  the  same  as  in  the  aorta ;  and  if  a  similar  correspondence 
of  capacity  existed  in  the  veins  and  arteries,  there  would  be  an 
equal  correspondence  in  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  in  thera. 
But  the  arterial  and  venous  systems  may  be  represented  by  two 
truncjited  cones  with  their  apices  directed  towards  the  heart ;  the 
area  of  their  united  base  (the  sectional  area  of  the  capiltariesj 
being  400 — 800  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  truncated  apex 
representing  the  aorta.  Thus  the  velocity  of  blood  in  the  cagil; 
laries  is  not  mpre  than  ^^^  of  that  in  the  gtprta. 

In  the  Arteries, — T^e  velocity  of  the  stream  of  blood  is  greater 
in  the  arteries  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  circulatory  system, 
and  in  them  it  is  greatest  ia  the  neighbourhopd  of  thaheffft^  and 
during  the  ventricular  systole.  The  rate  of  movement  diminishes 
during  the  diastole  of  the  ventricles,  and  in  the  parts  ..Qf,  the 
arterial  system  most  distant  from  .the.,  heart.  Chauveau  has 
estimated  the  rapidity  of  the  blood-stream  in  the  carotid  of  the 
horse  at  over  20  inches  per  second  during  the  heart's  systole, 
and  nearly  6  inches  during  the  diastole  (520 — 150  mm.). 
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BaUmKtioii  of  tbe  Taloolty. — VarioaB  inatrumentB  have  been  deriaect 

far  measariDg  the  Telocitj"  of  the  blood-stream  in  the  arteriea.  Lndwig's 
Stramalir  (fig,  191)  coQsiats  of  &  U-shaped  glass 
tube  dihtled  at  a  and  a',  the  ends  of  which,  A  and  i, 
are  of  kaown  calibre.  The  bulbs  can  be  filled  by  a 
cammnn  opening  at  k.  The  instrument  is  so  contrived 
ihat  at  4  asid  b',  the  ^lass  part  ia  Brmlj  fiied  into 
metal  cvllnderB,  attached  to  a  circular  horizontal 
table  e  if,  capable  of  horizontal  movement  oa  a 
ximilnr  table  a  ^  aboaC  the  vertiual  axis  marked  in 
■  tigare  bj  a,  dotted  line.  The  opeoing  in  0  e',  when 
thi-  iostniment  is  in  position,  as  in  fig.,  corresponds 
ciactlT  with  those  iad  d' ;  but  if  r  ir'  be  turned  at 
right  angles  to  its  present  positiott.  there  U,  no  com- 
numication  between  h  and  a,  and  i  and  a',  but  h 
communicates  directly  with  1 ;  and  if  turned  thro ujch 
two  right  angles  c'  communicates  n'ith  if,  and  c  with 
d",  and  there  is  no  direct  communication  between 
*  and  f.  The  eiperiment  ia  performed  in  the  follow- 
ing way : — The  artery  to  be  experimented  upon  1b 
dtrided  and  connected  with  two  cannula:  and  tubes 
chich  fit  it  accurately  with  }i  and  i — h  the  central 
end,  and  i  the  peripheral  ;  the  bulb  a  is  filled  with 
oliTe  oil  up  to  a  point  rather  lower  than  k,  and  a' 
■od  the  remainder  of  a  is  filled  with  defibrinated 
blood :  the  tube  on  k  is  then  carefully  clamped  :  the 
tabes  d  and  d'  are  also  tilled  with  deftbrinated  blood. 
When  everything  is  ready,  the  blood  is  allowed  to 
flow  into  a  through  A,  and  it  pushes  before  it  the  oil, 

and   that   the  defibrinated   blood   into  the  artery  Pig.  rai.— Lndwig'i 

Ihrongii  t.  and  replaces  it  in  a' ;   when   the   blood  Sironiiilir, 

teaches  the  former  level  of  the  oil  in  a,  the  disc  en' is 

tamed  rapidly  through  two  right  angles,  and  the  blood  flowing  throi^h  d 
into  a'  again  displaces  the  oil  whicli  is  driven  into  a.  This  is  repeated 
KveiBl  times,  and  the 

duntion  of  the  experi-  r 

ment  noted.  The  capa- 
dtjof  aanda'  is  known; 
ibe  diameter  of  the  ar- 
tety  is  also  known  by 
lis  corresponding  with 
the  cartnulse  of  known 
diameter,  and  as  the 
number  of  times  a  has 
been  filled  in  a  given 
time  i.s  known,  the  velo- 
city of  the  current  can 
be  calculated. 

CbanTeau's  inatru- 
nent  (fig.  192)  consists 
<il  B  thin  brass  tube,  a, 
in  one  side  of  which  is  a 
null  perforation  closed 
by  thin  vulcanised  India- 
rsbber.  Passing  through 
the  rubber  is  a  fine  lever, 
oiiEendofwhich,slightly 

liUened,  extends  into  the  Injwpn  of  the  tube,  while  the  other: _   

bee  of  a  dlaL    The  Cube  is  inserted  ioto  the  interior  of  an  artery,  and  liga- 


.  192. — Diagram  of  Chanvflau'i  InsCrumeilt- 
tuba  for  introdootioii  into  tbe  lamsa  td  tlis  anerv. 
and  oinlainlDR  an  tndei-needle.  which  jmrnea  throuMi 
the  dostis  membniK  in  it*  ride,  and  nuwca  br  the 
ImpnlH  ol  the  blood  nimnt.  e.  OiaduEsd  Kala.  tor 
meaaaring  the  flztent  of  the  ofldUations  of  '  ' 


srthe 
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tures  applied  to  fix  it,  so  that  the  movement  of  the  blood  maj,  in  flowinii: 
through  the  tube,  be  indicated  by  the  movement  of  the  outer  extremity  of 
the  lever  on  the  face  of  the  dial. 

The  Heemutochometer  of  Vierordt,  and  the  instrument  of  Lortet  resemble 
in  principle  that  of  Chauveau. 

In  the  Capillaries, — The  observation  of  Hales,  E.  H.  Weber, 
and  Valentin  agree  very  closely  as  to  the  rate  of  the  blood- 
current  in  the  capillaries  of  the  frog ;  and  the  mean  of  their 
estimates  gives  the  velocity  of  the  systemic  capillary  circulation  at 
about  one  inch  (25  mm.)  per  minute.  The^  velocity  in  the  capil- 
laries of  warm-blooded  animals  is  greater.  In  the  dog  ^V  txTy^ 
inch  ('5  to  75  mm.)  a  second.  This  may  seem  inoonsist^it  with 
the  facts^  which  show  that  the  whole  circulation  is  accomplished 
in  about  half  a  minute.  But  the  whole  length  of  capillary  vesselsi 
through  which  any  given  portion  of  blood  has  to  pji^Sj  probably 
does  not  exceed  from  -^V^h  to  -^th  of  an  inch  (-5  mm.) ;  and 
therefore  the  time  required  for  each  quantity  of  blood  to  travcr^ 
its  own  appointed  portion  of  the  general  capillary  system  will 
scarcely  amount  to  a  second. 

In  the  Veins. — The  velocity  of  the  blood  is  greater  in  the  veins 
than  in  the  capillaries,  but  less  than  in  the  arteries :  this  fact 
depending  upon  the  relative  capacities  of  the  arterial  and  venous 
systems.  If  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  proportionate  areas  of 
arteries  and  the  veins  corresponding  to  them  could  be  made,  we 
might,  from  the  velocity  of  the  arterial  current,  calculate  that  of 
the  venous.  A  usual  estimate  is,  that  the  capacity  of  the  veins 
is  about  twice  or  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  arteries,  and 
thaX  the  "velocity  of  the  blood's  motion  is,  therefore,  about  twice 
or  three  times  as  great  in  the  arteries  as  in  the  veinsJ'B'incbesa 
(200  mm.)  a  second.  The  rate  at  which  the  blood  moves^lnthe 
veins  gradually  increases  the  nearer  it  approaches  the  heart,  for 
the  sectional  area  of  the  venous  trunks,  compared^mth^that  of 
the  branches  opening  into  them,  becomes  graduaU^uitttt^aa.  ^the 
trunks  advance  towards  the  heart. 

Of  the  Circulation  as  a  whole, — It  would  appear  that  a  portion 
of  blood  can  traverse  the  entire  course  of  the  cirnulAtiny^^  in  the 
horse,  in  half  a  minute.  Of  course  it  would  require  longer  to 
traverse  the  vessels  of  the  most  distant  part  of  the  extremities 
than  to  go  through  those  of  the  neck;  but  takihg  an  average 
length  of  vessels  to  be  traversed,  and  assuming,  as  we  may,  that 
the  movement  of  blood  in  the  human  subject  is  not  slower  than 
in  the  horse,  it  may  be  concluded  that  half  a  minute,  represents 
the  average  rate. 

Satisfactory  data  for  these  estimates  are  afforded  by  the  results 
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of  experiments  to  ascertain  the  rapidity  with  which  poisons  in- 
troduced into  the  blood  are  transmitted  from  one  part  of  the 
raacular  system  to  another.  The  time  required  for  the  passage 
of  a  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide,  mixed  with  the  blood, 
from  one  jugular  vein  (through  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  the 
palmonaiy  vessels,  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  the  general 
circulation)  to  the  jugular  vein  of  the  opposite  side,  varies  from 
twenty  to  thirty  seconds.  The  same  substance  was  transmitted 
from  the  jugular  vein  to  the  great  saphena  in  twenty  seconds ; 
from  the  jugular  vein  to  the  masseteric  artery,  in  between  fifteen 
and  thirty  seconds  ;  to  the  facial  artery,  in  one  experiment,  in 
between  ten  and  fifteen  seconds;  in  another  experiment  in 
between  twenty  and  twenty-five  seconds ;  in  its  transit  from  the 
jugular  vein  to  the  metatarsal  artery,  it  occupied  between  twenty 
and  thirty  seconds,  and  in  one  instance  more  than  forty  seconds. 
The  result  was  nearly  the  same  whatever  was  the  rate  of  the 
heart's  action. 

In  all  these  experiments,  it  is  assumed  that  the  substance 
injected  moves  with  the  blood,  and  at  the  same  rate,  and 
doei  not  move  from  one  part  of  the  organs  of  circulation  to 
another  by  diffusing  itself  through  the  blood  or  tissues  more 
quickly  than  the  blood  moves.  The  assumption  is  sufficiently 
probable,  to  be  considered  nearly  certain,  that  the  times  above 
mentioned,  as  occupied  in  the  passage  of  the  injected  substances,, 
are  those  in  which  the  portion  of  blood,  into  which  each  was 
injected,  was  carried  from  one  part  to  another  of  the  vascular 
system. 

Another  mode  of  estimating  the  general  velocity  of  the  circu- 
lating blood,  is  by  calculating  it  from  the  quantity  of  blood 
supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  body,  and  from  the  quantity 
which  can  pass  through  the  heart  in  each  of  its  actions.  But 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  this  method  are  less  satisfactory. 
For  the  total  quantity  of  blood,  and  the  capacity  of  the  cavities 
of  the  heart,  have  as  yet  been  only  approximately  ascertained. 
Still  the  most  careful  of  the  estimates  thus  made  accord  very 
nearly  with  those  already  mentioned ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  blood  may  all  pass  through  the  heart  in  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  seconds. 

Ijocal  Peculiarities  of  the  Ciroulation. 

The  most  remarkable  peculiarities  attending  the  circulation  of 
bkxxl  through  difiTerent  organs  are  observed  in  the  cases  of  the 
Imdn,  the  erectile  or^fatu,  ^e  lungs,  the  liver,  and  the  kidneys. 
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In  the  Brain. — For  the  due  performance  of  its  functiona  the 
bmin  requires  a  large  supply  of  .blood.  This  object  ia  ItfPected 
through  tlie  number  and  size  of  its  arteries,  the  two  internal 
carotids,  and'ITie  two  verteKraIs/~Tf  is'  further  necessary  that  the 
force  with  which  this  blood  is  sent  to  the  brain  should  be  less,  or 
at  least  should  be  subject  'to'Iess  variation  from  external  circum- 
stances thaii  it  is  in  other  parts,  and  so  the  large  arteries  are  very 
tortuous  and  anastomose  freely  in  the 'circle  of  Willis,  which  thus 
insures  that  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain  is  uniform^  though^ 
it  may  by  an  accident  be  diminished,  or  in  some  way  changed, 
through  one  or  more  of  the  principal  arteries.  The  transit  of  the 
large  arteries  through  bone,  especially  the  carotidcanal^  of  the 
temporal  bone*  may  prevent  any  utfdue  distension ;  and  uniformity 
of  supplv''is  further  insured  by  the  arrangement  of  the  vessels  in 
the  pia  mater,  in  w^hich,  previous  to  their  distribution  to  the  sub; 
stance  of  the  brain, '!he  large  arteries  break  up  and  divide  into 
innumerable  minute  branches  endiijg  in  capillaries,  which,  after 
frequent  communication  with  one  another,  enter  the  brain,  and 
carry  uitd  nearly  every  part  of  it  uniform  and  equable  streams  of 
blood.  The  arteries  are  also  enveloped  in  a  special  lymphatic 
sheath.  The  arrahgetneiit  of  the  veins  within  the  cranimrLia  alio 
peculiar.  The  large  venous  trunks  or  sinuses  argjfqrgied  so  as  to 
be  scarcely  capable  of  change  of  size ;  and  composed,  as  they  are, 
of  the  tough  tissue  of  the  .dura  mater,  and,  in  some  instances, 
bounded  on  one  side  by  the  bony  cranium,  they  are  not  compres- 
sible by  any  force  which  the  fulness  of  the  arteries  might  exercise 
through  the  substance  of  the  brain ;  nor  do  they  admit  of  disten- 
sion when  the  flow  of  venous  blood  from  the  brain  is  obstructed. 

The  general  uniformity  in  the  supply  of  blood,  to  the  brain, 
which  is  thus  secured ^  ia  well  Adapted,  not  only  to  its  functions, 
but  also  to  its  condition  as  a  mass  of  nearly  incompressible  sub- 
stance placed  in  a  cavity  with  unyielding  walls.  These  conditions 
of  the^  brain  and  skull  formerly  appeared,  indeed,  enough  to  justify 
the  opinion  that  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain  must  be  ^t  all 
times  the  same.  But  it  was  found  that  in  animals  bled  to  death, 
without  any  aperature  being  made  in  the  cranium,  the  brain  became 
pale  and  aneemic  like  other  parts.  And  in  death  from  strangling 
or  drowning,  there  was  congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels ;  while 
in  death  by  prussic  acid,  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  cavity  of 
the  cranium  was  determined  by  the  position  in  which  the  animal 
was  placed  after  death,  the  cerebral  vessels  being  congested  when 
the  animal  w^as  suspended  with  its  head  downwards,  and  com- 
paratively empty  when  the  animal  was  kept  suspended  by  the 
ears.     Thus^_it  was  concluded,  although  the  total  volame  of  the 
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contents  of  the  cranium  is  probably  nearly  always  the  same,  yet 
the  quantity  of  bTooH"  lij  it  is  liable  to  variation,  its  increase  or 
dinunution  being  accompanied  by  a  simultaneous  diminution  or 
inerease  in  th^  quantity  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  which,  by 
readily  admitting  of  being  removed  from  one  part  of  the  brain 
and  spfilKt  cord  to  another,  and  of  being  rapidly  absorbed,  and  as 
readilT'eflTtSe^  would  serve  as  a  kind  of  supplemental  fluid  to  the 
other  d&flt^nts  of  the  cranium,  to  keep.it  uniformly  filled  in  case 
of  Tariations  in  their  quantity.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
although  the  arrangements  of  the  blood-vessels,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  ensure  to  tlie  brain  an  amount  of  blood  which  is 
tolerably  imiform,  yet,  inasmuch  as  with  every  beat  of  the  heart 
and  every  act  of  respiration,  and  under  many  other  circumstances, 
the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  is  constantly 
Twrying,  it  is  plain  that,  were  there  not  provision  made  for  the 
possible  displacement  of  somo  of  the  contents  of  the  unyielding 
bony  case  in  which  the  brain  is  contained,  there  would  be  often 
alternations  of  excessive  pressure  with  insufficient  supply  of  blood. 

Chemical  Cowpositiim  of  Cerchro-spinMl  Fluid — The  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
is  transparent,  colourless,  not  viscid,  with  a  saline  taste  and  alkaline  re- 
action, and  is  not  affected  by  heat  or  acids.  It  contains  981 — 984  parts 
vater,  sodium  chloride,  traces  of  potassium  chloride,  of  sulphates,  carbo- 
nates, alkaline  and  earthj  phosphates,  minute  traces  of  urea,  sugar,  sodium 
lactate,  fskttj  matter,  cholesterin,  and  albumen  (Flint). 

In  Erectile  Structures. — The  instances  of  greatest  variation  in 
the  quantity  of  blood  contained,  at  different  f lines,  in  tlie  same 
otfflliH,  Are  round  In  certain  structures  which,  under  ordinary  cir- 
camatanceSj,  are  soft  and  flaccid,  but,  at  certain  times,  receive  an 
unusuaTljTaTge  qiiantit^y  of  blood,  become  distended  and  swollen 
by  it,  and  pass  intQ  the  state  which  has  been  termed  erection. 
Sach  structures  are  the  corpora  cavernosa  and  corpus  spongiosum 
of  tEe  penis  vfx.  the  male,  and  the  clitoris  in  the  female ;  and,  to 
a  less  degree,  the  nipple  of  the  mammary  gland  in  both  sexes. 
The  corpus  cavemosum  penis,  which  is  the  best  example  of  an 
erectile  structure,  has  an  external  fibrous  membrane  or  sheath ; 
and  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  latter  are  prolonged  numerous 
fine  lamellfe  which  divide  its  cavity  into  small  compartments 
looking  like  cells  when  they  are  inflated.  Within  these  is 
situated  the  plexus  of  veins  upon  which  the  peculiar  erectile 
prop^rtyof  the  organ  mainly  depends.  It  consists  of  short  veins 
which  reiy  doBely  interlace  and  anastomose  with  each  other  in  all 
feectfons,  and  admit  of  great  variations  of  size,  collapsing  in  the 
passive  ^tate  of  the  organ,  but,  for  erection,  capable  of  an  amount 
of  dilfft&tTon  which  exceeds  beyond  comparison  that  of  the  arteries 
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and  veins  which  convey  the  blood  to  and  from  them.  The 
strong  fibrous  tissue  Tying  ST'tEe  intervals  of  the  venous  j)Iexu8^ 
a^d  the  external  fibrous  membrane  or  sheath  with  which  it  is 
connected,  limit  the  distension  of  the  vessels,  and,  during  the 
state  of  erection,  give  to  the  penis  its  condition  of  tension  and 
fiiumeiss.  The  same  general  condition  of  vessels  exists  in  the 
corpus  spongiosum  urethree,  but  around  the  urethra  the  fibrous 
tissue  is  much  weaker  than  around  the  body  of  the  penis,  and 
around  the  glans  there  is  none.  The  venous  blood  is  returned 
from  the  plexuses  by  comparatively  small  veins ;  those  from  the 
glans  and  the  fore  part  of  the  urethra  empty  tl&emselves  into  the 
dorsal  veins  of  the  penis ;  those  from  the  cavemosum  pass  intu 
deeper  veins  which  issue  from  the  corpora  cavernosa  at  the  crura 
penis ;  and  those  from  the  rest  of  the  urethra  and  bulb  pass  more 
directly  into  the  plexus  of  the  veins  about  the  prostate.  For  all 
these  veins  one  condition  is  the  same  ;  namely,  that^theyare 
liable  to  the  pressure  of  muscles  when  they  leave  the  J^^s.  The 
muscles  chiefly  concerned  in  this  action  are  the  erector  penis  and 
accelerator  urinse.  Erection  results  from  the  distension  .of  the 
venous  plexuses  with  Blood.  The  principal  exciting  cause  in  the 
erection  of  the  penis  is  nervous  irritation,  originating  in  the  part 
itself,  or  derived  from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  The  nervous 
influence  is  communicated  to  the  penis  by  the  pudic  nerves,  which 
ramify  in  its  vascular  tissue  ;  and  after  their  division  in  the  horee, 
the  penis  is  no  longer  capable  of  erection. 

This  influx  of  the  blood  is  the  first  condition  necessary  for 
erection,  and  through  it  alone  much  enlargement  and  turgescence 
of  the  penis  may  ensue.  But  the  erection  is  probahl^uuitjJom- 
plete,  nor  maintained  for  any  time  except  when,  together  with 
this  influx,  the  muscles  already  mentioned  contract,  and  Jjyjjom- 
pressing  the  veins,  stop  the  efflux  of  blood,  or  prevfint  it  from 
being  as  great  as  the  influx. 

It  appears  to  be  only  the  most  perfect  kind  of  erection  that 
needs  the  help  of  muscles  to  compress  the  veins ;  and  none  such 
can  materially  assist  the  erection  of  the  nipples,  or  that  amount 
of  turgescence,  just  falUng  short  of  erection,  of  whicii  the  spleen 
and  many  other  parts  are  capable,    for  such  turgescence  nothing^ 
more  seems  necessary  than  a  large  plexiform  arrangement  of  the  ^ 
veins,  and  such  arteries  as  may  admit,  upon  occasion,  augmented^ 
quantities  of  blood. 

7%€  circulation  in  the  LungSy  Liver,  and  Kidneys  will  l)e 
described  under  their  respective  heads. 
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The  Begnlation  of  the  Blood-Flow. 

The  flow  of  blood  is  not  always  the  same,  but  varies  : — 
(a.)  With  alterations  in  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  contrac- 
tions of  the  heart ;  and 
(b.)  With  yariations  of  the  peripheral  resistance. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  flow  of  blood  may  be  increased  under 
the  following  circumstances  : — 

(a.)  If  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart's  beats  be  increased, 
and  the  peripheral  resistance  be  (i)  unchanged,  or  be  (2) 
diminished. 

(b.)  If  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart  be  unchanged,  and 
the  peripheral  resistance  be  diminished. 
And  may  on  the  other  hand  be  diminished  : — 

(c.)  If  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart's  beats  be  diminished, 
and  if  the  peripheral  resistance  be  (i)  unchanged,  or  be 
(2)  increased. 

(d.)  If  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart's  beats  be  un- 
changed, and  the  peripheral  resistance  be  increased. 

When  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart's  contractions  are  in- 
creased and  at  the  same  time  the  peripheral  resistance  is  increased, 
the  flow  may  be  increased,  diminished,  or*  unchanged,  according 
as  either  of  the  two  factors,  one  of  which  tends  to  increase  the 
flow,  and  the  other  to  diminish  it,  is  more  markedly  increased,  or 
if  they  are  balanced.  The  complemental  proposition  is  also 
true,  that  the  flow  may  be  increased,  diminished,  or  unchanged, 
when  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart's  contractions  are 
diminished,  and  the  peripheral  resistance  is  diminished. 

Tlie  conditions  of  increased  flow  and  of  increase  of  blood 
pressure  are  not  the  same.  Indeed,  the  greatest  blood-flow  may 
occur  when  the  blood  pressure  is  low,  t.e.,  when  the  peripheral 
resistance  is  diminished  and  the  heart's  beat  is  increased  or  is 
anchanged.  In  fact  there  is  only  one  condition  in  which  inc]:eased 
blood-flow  is  accompanied  by  increased  blood-pressure,  viz.,  when 
the  heart's  beat  is  increased  and  the  peripheral  resistance  is 
unchanged. 

It  will  be  necessary  now  to  consider  (a)  the  ways  in  which  the 
f^rrtt  and  frequency  of  the  hearths  heats  are  regulated  ;  and  also  (b) 
^  ways  in  which  the  peripheral  resistance  is  increased  or 
iimintsked.  We  shall  afterwards  be  in  a  better  position  to  dis- 
cuss the  variations  of  blood-pressure  produced  by  difibrent  com- 
liiiiations  of  cardiac  and  arterial  alterations. 
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(a.)  The  force  and  frequencr  of  the  contraotione  ot  the 
heart  may  be  considered  to  depend  upon  ; — 

1.  The  properties  and  condition  of  the  hcart-miiacle  iUelf; 

2.  The  influence  of  the  central. ueryous  svstem  ; 

3.  The  amount  of  the  blood  paBsing  into  the  heart's  cavities ; 
4.'  The  amount  of  pressure  to  be  overconie.     ' 

Each  of  these  factors  must  be  considered  seriatim. 

I.  Thepropertin  of  the  /tfart-mutclt. — Ithas  already  been  poiuted 
out  that  in  atmcture  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  differ  frpin 
skeletal  inusule^  on_the  jineJuaud.  fln<l  from  uustriped  muscle  on 
theotlicrj  occupying,  as  it  were,  an  intermediate  position  between 


3m  the  fnmt.    T.  Teittricle ;  AJ^  ricM 
h  ■liTidJDg'  into  light  mai  l«fl  uns. 


the  two  varieties.  The  heart-muscle,  however,  possesaes  a  pro- 
perty "w-hich  is  not  posaesat'd  by  either  skeletal,  or .  uastriped 
muscle,  namely  the  property  of  rhjrthmical  contra^^lit^.  Tbe 
property  of  rhythmic  contraction  is  shown  by  the  action  of  tEe' 
heart  within  the  body  ;  its  systole  is  followed  by  |ts_  diastole  in 
regular  sequence  throughout  the  life  of  the  individual  The  force 
and  frequency  of  the  systole  may  vary  from  time  to  time  aa  occa-"^ 
sion  requires,  but  there  is  110  interruption  to  the  action^of  the 
normal  heart,  or  any  interference  with  its  rhythDiic*J_jj|Qutrac- 
tiona.  Further,  we  find  that  in  an  animal  rapidly  bled  to 
death,  the  heart  continues  to  beat  for  a  time,  varying  in  dura- 
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tkm  with  the  kind  of  animal  experimentally  dealt  with,  and  in 
the  entire  abeenee  ot  blood  within  the  heart-chambera ;  and  stilT" 
further,  if  tlie  heart  of  an  animal  be  removed  from  the  body,  it 
still,  for  a  varying  time,  continues  its  alternate  systolic  and 
diastolic  movements.  Thus  we  see  that  the  power  of  rhythmic 
contraction  depends  neither  upon  connection  with  the  central 
nenpua  Bjfst^m,  nor  jet  upon"  the  stimulation  produced  by  the 
preMuce  of  blood  witlii'u  its  chambers— it  is  automatic.  The  cause 
of  Ehia  rhymniic  power  hu3  been  the  Bubject  of  much  discuBsiou 
Mid  eiperiraental  obBer\-atioii.      I'g^to  a  comparatiyolj  shott  time 


As.- 


■go,  the  remarkable  property  of  the  heart  to  continue  its  rhyth- 
mical  contractions  after  removal  from  the  body  was  believed  to 
be  connected  in  some  way  or  other  with  the  presence  of  collcc- 
tiona  oF  nerve  cella,  or  ganglia  in  several  parts  of  its  tissue. 
Although  this  idea,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  has  now  been 
slmost  universally  given  up,  it  may  be  as  well  to  describe  shortly 
these  ganglia  iu  this  place ;  they  have  been  studied  more 
particularly  in  the  heart  of  the  frog,  of  the  tortoise,  and  of  other 
cold-blooded  animals. 

In  the  frog's  heart  (fig.  193)  these  ganglia  consist  of  three 
ebief  groups.  The  first  group  is  situated  in  the  wall  of  the  sinus 
Tenosus  at  the  junction  of  the  sinus  with  the  auricles  (Xemak'e) ; 
theserond  group  is  placed  near  the  junction  between  the  auricles 
»ud  ventricle  (Biddtr't) ;  and  the  third  in  the  septum  between 
ilie  aariclea  (v.  Brzoltl's). 
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The  nerve  cells  of  which  these  ganglia  are  compoaed  ure 
generally  unipolar,  and  seldom  bipolar ;  sometimes  two  cells  are 
said  to  exist  in  the  same  envelope,  constituting  the  twin  cells  of 
Dt^iel.  The  celts  are  lai^e,  and  have  very  large  round  nuclei 
and  aucleoli  (fig.  195).  Ganglion  cells  have  not  been  found  io 
the  ventricle  of  the  frc^s  heart 
below  the  aiiriculo-ventriciilar 

As  regards  the  automatic 
movements  of  the  heart  re- 
moved from  the  body  our  chief 
knowledge  baa  been  derived 
from  the  study  of  the  hearts 
of  the  frog  aud  tortoise. 

If  removed  from  the  bodv 

entTre,  "the'  frog's'  heart  will 

continue    to  beat  Tor  many 

I        hours  and  even  days,  and  th« 

beat   has    no  apparent  differ- 

I        encc    from    the   beat   of   the 

heart  before  removal ;  it  will 

ir  u  take  place,  as  we  have  men'-' 

Fig  1^  — Coans  of  the  nerval  in  Uie  auricu-       tioued,  without  the  presencejlf 

S'rafS^.'S.S?™*,'^'  M»»S  ■>'  »«•"  fluid  rthin  it. 
IBcker.)  chambers.  Not  onlj'  ia  thia 
the  case,  but  the  auricles  sad 
ventricle  may  be  cut  off  from  the  sinus,  and  both  parts  continue 
to  pulsate,  and  further  the  auricles  may  be  divided  from  the 
ventricle  with  the  same  result.  If  the  heart  be  divided  length- 
wise, its  jMirts  will  continue  to  jiulsate  rhythmically,  and  tlw 
auricles  may  be  cut  up  into  pieces,  and  the  pieces  will  coutiaue 
their  movements  of  rhythmical  coutraction. 

It  will  be  tlnis  seen  that  the  rhythmical  movements  appear  to 
he  more  marked  in  the  parti<  supplied  by  the  ganglia,  as  tlie 
apical  portion  of  the  ventrical,  in  which  ganglia  have  not  Ijeen 
found,  does  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  possess  the  poner 
of  automatic  movement. 

It  has,  however,  lieen  shown  by  (taskell  that  the  extreme  apei 
of  the  ventricle  of  the  heart  of  the  tortoise,  which  contains  no 
ganglia,  may  under  appropriate  stimidi  be  made  to.CQUlract 
rhythmically.  This  proves  that  the  muscular  tissue  of  thft-liewt 
itself  is  capable  of  rhythmical  contraction  independent  of  the  gan- 
gliii,  Tims  it  seems  probable  that  the  rhythmic  contractllily.of  the 
heart  is  a  power  iuhereut  in  the  muscular  tissue,  wliich  is  qmte 


independent . 
of  nerve  . 
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a  far  as  its  cominencemeDt,  at  any  rate,  U  concerned 


The  heart^muBcleexhibita  another  peculiarity  which  distinguiBhea 
it  from  ordinary  Bkelet^l  nmscle,  viz.,  the  way  in  which  it  reacts  to 
BtinniiL_  Th_e_  latter,  as  wiil  be  described  at  greater  length  in  its 
appropriate  place,  reacts  slightly  to  a  slight  BtimuluH  above  the 
minimal,  and  with  an  increase  of  the  strength  of  the  stimuli  will 
gite  increasingly  ample  contractioua  until  the  maximum  contrac- 
tion IB  reached  ;  in  the  case  of  the  heart-beats  thiB  ia  not  so,_ 
siniie  tte  minimmn  itimvlui  tehick  hai  any  efect  i>  followed  by 
1  contraction;  in  other  words  the^weakeat. effectual,  , 


stimulus  brings  out  as  great  a  beat  as  the  strongest  There  is 
smjther  great  difference"  between  the  contraction  of  the  hearTand 
of  akeletal  muBclCj  viz.,  the  inatiiliti/ of  the  former  to  enter  into 
a  state  of  tetan'us  under  the  influence  of  stimuli  repeated  very 
rapidly.  If  the  l&'eart  be  stimulated  by  a  series  of  rapid  iiiter- 
nptaa  induction  shocks,  there  is  no  summation  of  the  contrac- 
bOiui^as  tliere  would  be  supposing  an  ordinary  skeletal  muacle 
were  atimulated  in  the  aame  way.  This  phenomenon  is  said  to 
be  due  to  the  following  fact,  viz.,  that  in  order  to  produce  an 
eitra  contraction  of  the  excised  frog's  heart,  the  stimulus  must  be 
»pplied  during  the  diastole  or  period  of  rest  of  the  heart,  when 
the  next  contraction  happens  at  an  earlier  period  than  if  the.atim- 
alas  hadnot  been  applied.  It_app]ied  during  the  ayatole,  the  stim- 
uIuB  has  scflTC^ily  ""y  efiiict ;  the  period  during  which  the  muscle  is 
refractory  to  stimuli  is  much  longer  in  the  case  of  the  heart  than 
in  the  case  of  other  muscles.  In  order  to  produce  a  tetanus  in 
skeletal  muscle,  the  second  stimuliiB  must  be  sent  into  the  muscle 
hefore  it  has  had  U^e_tg.rccqy§r_from..the_effect  of  the  first  stim- 
gliB  and  relax,  and  so_on  with  the  third,  fourth,  and  other  stimuli. 
it,  aa  we  may  auppoae,  the  same  conditions  are  necessiiry  for  the 
productmn  of  tetanus  in  heart-muscle,,  the  reaaona  of  the  impossi- 
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bility  of  producing  tetanus,  i,€.y  that  an  effectual  stimulus  should 
be  applied  during  contraction,  are  sufficiently  obvious.  It  appeara, 
however,  that  if  the  stimuli  are  sufficiently  strong  and  rapidly 
repeated,  the  refractory  period  during  which  the  muscle  is  practi- 
cally  insensible  to  stimuli  diminishes,  and  a  very  rapid  repetition 
of  the  beats  occurs,  which  may  even  develop  the  _app<sarance_of 
an  incomplete,  but  never  of  complete  tetanus. 

In  connection  with  the  rhythmic  contraction  of  muscle,  it  is 
necessary  to  allude  briefly  to  what  is  known  as  Stanniua*  experi- 
niQUfc.     "this  experiment  consisted  originally  of  applying  a  tight 
ligature  to  the  heart  between  the  sinus  and  the  auricles,  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  stop  the  beat  of  the  heart  below  the  ligature,  whilst 
the  sinus  and  the  veins  leading  into  it  continue  to  beat.     If  a 
second  ligature   be  applied  at  the  junction  of  the  auricles  and 
ventricle,  the   ventricle   may  begin  to  beat  slowly,   whilst    the 
auricles  continue  quiescent.     In  both  cases  the  quiescent  ^rts  of 
the  heart  may  be  made  to  give  single  contractions  in  response  to 
mechanical  stimulation.     A  considerable   amount   of^Hiscussion 
has  arisen  as  to  the  explanation  of  these  phenomena.     It  was 
suggested  that  the  action  of  the  ligature  is  to  stimulate  some 
inhibitory  nervous  mechanism  in  the  sinus,  whereby  the  auricles 
and    ventricle    can   no   longer    continue    to   contract,  but    this 
suggestion  must  certainly  be  given  up  if  the  present  theory  as 
to  the  functions  of  the  nerve  ganglia  be  correct.     It  may  be  that 
the  effect  of  Stannius'  ligature  is  simply  an  example  of  what  has 
been  called  by  Gaskell  blocking.     The  explanation  of  this  term  is 
as  follows  : — it  appears  that  imder  normal  conditions  the  wave  of 
contractipii,  in  the  heart  starts  at  the  sinus  and  travels  downwards 
over  the  auricles  to  the  ventricle,  the  irritability  of  the  muscle 
and  the  power  of  rhythmic  contractility  being  greatest  in  the 
sinus,  less  in  the  auricles  and  still  less  in  the  ventricle,  whilst 
under  ordinary   conditions  the  apical  portion   of   the    ventricle 
exhibits  very  slight  irritability  and  still  less  power  of  spontaneous 
contraction.     Thus  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  wayej)£^iJQutrac- 
tion  beginning  at  the  sinus  is  more  or  less  blocked  by  a  ring  of 
muscle  of  lower  irritability  at  its  junction  with  the  auricles,  and 
again  the  wave  in  the  auricles  is  similarly  delayed  in  its  passage 
over  to  the  ventricle  by  a  ring  of  lesser  irritability,  and  thus  the 
wave  of  contraction  starting  at  the*  sinus  is  broken  as  it  were 
both  at  the  auricles  and  at  the  ventricle.     By  an  arrangement  of 
ligatures,  or  better,  of  a  system  of  clamps,  one  part  of  the  heart 
may  be  isolated  from  the  other  portion,  and    the   contraction 
when  stimulated  by  an  induction  shock  may  be  made  to  stop  in 
the  portion  of  the  heart-muscle  in  which  it  begins.     It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  contraction  of  one  portion  of  the  heart  acta  as  a 
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stimulus  to  the  next  portion,  and  that  the  sinus  contraction 
generally  begins  first,  since  the  sinus  is  the  most  irritable  to  stimuli, 
and  possesses  the  power  of  rhythmic  contractility  to  the  most 
bighjy^developed  degree.  It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that 
the  wave  of  contraction  is  incapable  of  passing  over  the  heart  in 
any  other  direction  than  from  the  sinus  downwards  ;  it  has  been 
shown  that  by  application  of  appropriate  stimuli  at  appropriate 
instants,  the  natural  sequence  of  beats  may  be  reversed,  and  the 
contraction  starting  at  the  arterial  part  of  the  ventricle  may  pass 
upwards  to  the  auricles  and  then  to  the  sinus  in  order. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  fact  with  regard  to  the  passage  of 
the  wave  in  any  direction  has  been  made  out  by  partial  division 
of  the  muscular  fibres  at  any  point,  whereby  one  part  of  the  wall 
of  the  heart  is  left  connected  with  the  other  parts  by  a  small 
portion  of  imdivided  muscular  tissue,  and  the  wave  of  contrac- 
tion then  being  only  able  to  pass  to  the  next  portion    of   the 
wall  everv  second  or  third  beat.     Thus  division  of  the  muscle  has 
much  the  same  effect  as  partial  clamping  it  in  the  same  position, 
or  of  a  ligature  similarly  applied,  but  not  tied  tightly.     It  may, 
therefore,  be  suggested  that  Stannius'  ligature  acts  as  a  partial  or 
complete  block,  and  prevents  the  stimulus  of  the  sinus-beat  from 
passing  further  down  the  heart,  but  that  the  parts  below  the 
ligature  may  be  made  to  contract  by  stimuli  applied  to  them 
directly.     Nearly  all  the  information  to  be  obtained  as  to  the 
phenomena  of  the  contraction  of   heart-muscle  apart  from  the 
rhythmic  action  of  the  organ  itself,  may  be  obtained  from  a  heart 
to  which  a  Stannius'  ligature  has  been  applied,  indeed,  the  effect 
of  minimal  stimuli,  the  effect  of  rapidly  repeated  shocks,  and  the 
refractory  period  of  heart-muscle  may  all  be  studied  from  a  heart 
in  this  condition. 

The  velocity  of  the  wave  of  contraction  in  frog*s  heart-muscle 
has  been  shown  to  be  4  to  |^  inch,  or  10 — 15  cm.  a  second. 

In  pointing  out  the  differences  between  the  phenomena  of  con- 
traction in  skeletal  and  heart-muscle,  the  similarities  between  the 
two  are  not  to  be  overlooked  ;    thus   it  has  been    shown  that 
cold,  heat,  fatigue,  and  other  influences  have  very  much  the  same 
effect  in  both  cases. 
^    Thf  ^'^f'"fWl^  ^f  *^^^*^*'**^l  nervotis  system. 
The  heart  ief  capable  of  automatic  rhythmic  movement,  as  has 
been  clearly  shown  by  its  behaviour  when  removed  from  the 
bodvj  and  it  has  been  shown  further  that  there   is  reason  for 
believing  that  the  power  resides  in  the  inherent  property  of  its 
muscle  fibres' ITiemselves.     Whilst   in    the  body,  however,  the 
hearths  beats  are  under  control  of  the  central  nervous  system. 
To  this  nervous  control,  we  must  next  direct  our  atten'tlon.     The 
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infliifinnft  yhif;h  ia  e^prtpti  hy  the  Cfloteal  nerroua  ayatem  appears 
lo  be  o!  two  kindflj  firstly,  m  <A<  direction  of  gfoiptng  or~inkiliitin^ 
thf  healt,  and  secoudljr,  in  (A«  direction  qf  accelerating _qr  av(fmmt- 
■  iiigtfte  heati.  The  influence  of  .the  fiirst.  kind  in  brought  to  baar 
uponJ,be  heart  through  the  fibres, of  the  TagLaerves.  and  that 
of  the  aecond  kind  through  the  sympathetic,  fibres, 

Influeuoe  of  the  Tagi. — It  has  long  been  knovn,  indeed 
ever  since  the  experiments  of  the  Bros.  Weber  in  1845,  that 
stimulation  of  one  or  both  vagi  produces  slowuig  of  the  beats  of 
the  heart  It  has  since  been  shown  in  all  of  the  vertebrate 
animals  experimented  with,  that  this  is  the  normal  action  of 
vagus  stimulation.      Moreover,  section  of  "one  nen-c.  or  at  any 


1^.- TpMing  ihoiriiut  Ihs  Bctinia  of  the  rigrii  on  tha  teart.  -Iirn.  unrioulw;  Vatl., 
en1f{cti]»r  tnriD^.  The  part  betreen  pprpvndiculH'  tln««  iudinFeH  period  of  tuib 
-tbnuiitJon.  C.S  mdioiUa  that  the  semndar;  sail  vu  Ben.  from  the  pruii«7.  The 
put  of  tmcfiwlo  the  left  showi  the  iMuLar  oootrnrtJolK  of  modetHte  bright  bcfcm 


rate  of  both  vagi,  produces  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  and  stimu- 
lation' of  'the  distal  or  peripheral  end  of  the  divided  nerve  pro- 
duces normally  slowing  or  stopping  of  the  heart's  heata. 

It  appears  that  any  kind  of  stimulus  produces  tlie  same  effect, 
either  chemical,  mechanical,  electrical,  or  thermalj  but  tEat  of 
these  the  most  potent  ia  a  rapidly  interrupted  iudiiction  current 
A  certain  amount  of  confusion  has  arisen  as  to  the  elTect  of  vagus 
stimulation  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  within  the  trunk  of 
the  nerve  is  contained,  in  some  animals,  fibres  of  the  sympathetic, 
and  it  depends  to  some  ext«nt  upon  the  exact  position  of  the 
application  of  the  stimulus,  as  to  the  exact  effect  produced. 
Speaking  generally,  however,  excitation  of  any  part  of  the  trunk 
of  the  vagus  produces  inhibition,  the  stimulus  being  particularly 
potent  if  applied  to  the  termination  of  the  vagi  in  the  heart  itself, 
where  they  enter  the  substance  of  the  organ  at  the  situation  of 
the  sinus  ganglia.     The  stimulus  may  be  applied  to  either  v^;ub 
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with  efiect,  although  it  ib  frequeutty  more  potent  if  applied  to 
tike  nerve  on  the  right  side.  The  effect  of  the  Btimulus  is  not  imme- 
distelv  Been ;  one  or  more  beats  may  occur  before  stoppage  of  the 
heart  takes  place,  and  alight  stimulation  may  produce  only  slowing 
•nd  not  complete  stoppage  of  the  heart.  The  stoppage  may  be  due 
dther  to  prolongation  of  the  di^tolej  as  is  usually  the  case,  or  to 
diminution  oTITie  systole,  ^ifrgua  stimulation  inhibits  the  spoQ- 
Uneous  beats  of  the  heart  only,  it  does  not  do  away  with  the 
imfabilTty  of  the  heart^muscle,  since  mechanical  atimulatiou  may 
bring  out  a  beat  during  the  still-stand  caused  by  vagus  stimula- 
tion. The  inhibition  of  the  beata  varies  in  duration,  but  if  the 
B&mtdatiqn  be  a  prolonged  one,  the  beats  may  reappear  before    . 


llie  current  is  shut  off.  When  the  beats  reappear,  the  first  few 
ue  usually  feeble,  and  may  be  auricular  only  ;  after  a  time  the 
cootractionB  become  more  and  more  strong,  and  very  soon  exceed 
both  in  amplitude  and  frequency  those  which  occurred  before 
tbe  application  of  the  stimulus  (fig.  196). 

Influenoe  of  the  STmpathetio. — The  influence  of  the  sympa- 
thetic may  be  considered,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  the  reveiae  of 
thiToT  the  vagus.  Stimulation  of  the  sympathetic,  even  of  one 
«ide,  produces  acceleration'  of  the  heart-beats,  and  according  to 
eertain  observers,  section  of  the  same  nerve  produces  slowing. 
Tbe  acceleration  produced  by  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  fibres 

mS^prbperly "termed  avgmentor.  The  action  of  the  sympathetic 
4flerB  from  that  of  the  vagus  in  several  particulars  besides  the 
tngmentation  which  is  produced  :  firstly,  the  stimulus  required  to 
jmdnce  any  eflfect  must  be  more  powerful  than  is  the  case  wiUi 
the  vagus  stimulation ;  secondly,  a  longer  time  elapses  before  the 
effect  is  manifest ;  and  thirdly,  the  augmentation  is  followed  by 
oliauBtion,  the  beats  being  after  a  time  feeble  and  less  frequent. 
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Origin  of  the  oardiao  nerve-flbres. — The  fibres  of  the  sym- 
pathetic system,  which  influence  the  heart-beat  in  the  frog,  leave 
the  spinal  cord  by  the  anterior  root  of  the  third  spinaLnerve,  and 
pass  thence  by  the  ramus  communicans  to  the  third  spinal  ganglion, 
thence  to  the  second  spinal  ganglion,  and  thence  by  the  annulus 
of  Vieussens  (round  the  subclavian  artery)  to  the  first  spinal 
ganglion,  and  thence  ui  the  main  trunk  of  the  sympathetic,  to 
near  the  exit  of  the  vagus  from  the  cranium,  where  it  joms  that 
nerve  and  runs  down  to  the  heart  within  its  sheath,  forming  the 
joint  vago-sympathetic  trunk. 

In  the  dog,  the  augmentor  fibres  leave  the  cord  by  the  second 
and  third  dorsal  nerves,  and  possibly  by  anterior  roots  of  two  or 
more  lower  nerves,  passing  by  the  rami  communicantes  to  the 
ganglion  stellatum,  or  first  thoracic  ganglion,  thence  by  the 
annulus  of  Vieussens  to  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion  of  the 
sympathetic  fibres  from  the  annulus,  or  from  the  inferior  cervical 
ganglion  proceed  to  the  heart. 

From  the  fact  that  the  augmentor  fibres  are  joined  to  the 
vagus  trunk,  it  may  be  understood  that  the  effect  of  the  stimula^ 
tion  of  the  vagus  in  the  frog,  is  not  in  all  cases  purely  inhibitory, 
but  may  be  augmentor,  according  to  the  position  where  the 
stimulus  is  applied,  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  heart;  if  it  is  beating  strongly  a  slight  vagus 
stimulation  will  produce  immediate  inhibition. 

The  fibres  of  the  vagus  which  pass  to  the  heart  arise  in  the 
medulla  oblongata,  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  in  a 
nucleus  of  grey  matter,  the  exact  position  of  which  will  be 
indicated  in  a  future  chapter.  It  has  been  found  that  stimula- 
tion of  this  nucleus,  which  is  called  the  cardio-inhibitory 
oentre,  produces  inhibition  of  the  heart-beat. 

Thus  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  vagi  nerves  are  simply  the 
media  of  an  inhibitory  or  restraining  infl^aence  over  the  action  of 
the  heart,  which  is  conveyed  through  them  from  the  centre  in  the 
medulla  oblongata  which  is  always  in  operation.  The  restraining 
influence  of  the  centre  in  the  medulla  may  be  reflexly  increased 
by  stimulation  of  almost  any  aflerent  nerve,  particularly  of  the 
abdominal  sympathetic,  so  as  to  produce  slowing  or  stoppage  of 
the  heart,  through  impulses  from  it  passing  down  the  vagi.  Aa 
an  example  of  this  reflex  stimulation,  the  well-known  effect  on  the 
heart  of  a  violent  blow  on  the  epigastrium  may  be  referred  ta 
The  stoppage  of  the  heart's  action  in  this  case  is  due  to  the  con- 
veyance of  the  stimulus  by  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  (afferent)  to 
the  medulla  oblongata,  and  its  subsequent  reflection  through  the 
vagi  (efferent)  to  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  It  is 
possible  that  the  power  of  the  medullary  inhibitory  centre  may  in 
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a  siinilar  manner  be  reflexly  lessened  so  as  to  produce  accelerated 
action  of  the  heart 

In  the  mammal  the  fibres  in  the  vagus,  by  means  of  which 
inhibitory  influences  are  conveyed  to  the  heart,  are  derived  from 
the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  since  when  that  nerve  is  divided  certain 
fibres  of  the  vagus  trunk  degenerate,  and  afterwards  stimulation 
of  the  vagus  trunk  no  longer  produces  inhibition.  The  spinal 
accessory  fibres  are  fine  medullated  fibres,  2  /x  to  3  /x  in 
diameter,  and  may  be  traced  to  the  heart,  and  lose  their  medulla 
in  the  ganglia  of  that  organ.  The  fibres  of  the  vagus  traceable 
into  the  heart  muscle,  have  been  found  to  be  both  medullated 
and  non-medullated  when  they  enter ;  they  pass  out  of  Remak's 
gangUon  more  generally  as  medullated  nerves,  forming  the  nerve- 
fibres  of  the  septum,  but  after  these  septal  fibres  issue  from 
Bidder's  ganglia,  they  enter  the  ventricle  as  non-m^duUated 
uerves,  in  the  frog  at  any  rate,  but  in  mammals  a  few  fibres  are 
medullated.  The  sympathetic  fibres,  on  the  other  hand,  reach 
the  heart  as  non-medullated  fibres,  having  lost  their  medulla  in 
the  sympathetic  ganglia. 

The  courao  of  the 'fugmentor  fibres  in  the  spinal  cord  is  not 
knowQ,  but^  it  J8^ thought  that  in  all  probability  they  are. connected 
with  an  auj'meutor  centre  in  the  medulla,  The  circulation  of 
venous  blood  appeanilj;Q..stimuTate  tlie  inhibitory  centre,  and  of 
highly  oxygenated  the  augi]L^eator.CCtttre, 

In  addition  to  direct  and  reflex  stimulation  it  is  almost  certain 
that  impulses  passing  down  from  the  cerebrum  may  have  a  similar 
effect 

Other  infltiences  affecting  the  heart-beat. — Alteration  of 
temperature. — The  effect  of  cold  is  to  slow  the  heart-beats, 
and  if  the  heart  be  cooled  down  to  3°  C.  (38°  F.)  it  will  stop 
beating.  The  heart  may  be  frozen,  and  when  thawed  will  con- 
tinue its  spontaneous  beats.  The  effect  of  heat  is  to  quicken  and 
shorten  the  heart-beats,  but  at  a  moderate  temperature,  20°  C 
(68°  F.),  the  contractions  are  increased  in  force.  At  or  below 
40°  C.  (104°  F.)  the  contractions  are  so  rapid  as  to  pass  into 
heartrrigor ;  this  may  be  stopped  by  cooling. 

PolBons  and  other  chemical  substances. — A  large  number 
of  chemical  substances  have  a  distinct  effect  upon  the  cardiac 
contractions.     Of   these    the    most    important  are    atropin  and 

Atropin  produces  considerable  augmentation  of  the  heart-beats, 
and  wlhen  acting  upon  the  heart  prevents  the  results  of  vagus 
stimulation. 

Miucarin  (obtained  from  various  species  of  poisonous  fungi) 
produces  marked  slowing  of  the  heart-beats,  and,  in  larger  doses. 
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stoppage  of  the  heart.  It  produces  a  similar  effect  to  that  of 
prolonged  vagus  stimulation,  and  sjb  in  that  case  the  effect  can  be 
removed  by  the  action  of  atropin. 

Digitqlin  (the  active  principle  of  digitalis  purpucfift)i-.'d2^.)'^ 
heart  and  appears  to  act  by  stimulatixJig  the  vagL  Later  on  the 
muscle  is  also  more  excitable.  VeratHn,  and  acontttn  have  a 
similar  effect.     Nicotine  prevents  the  effect  of  vagus  stimulation. 


Methods  of  investlffatinff  the  heart  beat. 

(i)  The  simplest  form  of  an  apparatus  to   be  used  for  recording  the 
contractions  of  the  frog's  heart  consists  of  a  small  closed  cylindrical  box 

fixed  to  a  stand.  At  the  bottom  of  the  box 
are  two  tubes,  by  means  of  which  water  at 
various  temperatui-es  may  be  made  to  circu- 
late through  it)  one  tube  being  the  inlet  and 
the  other  the  outlet,  and  they  are  connected 
with  india-rubber  tubing  suitable  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  water  to  and  from  the 
apparatus.  The  lever  is  made  of  a  piece  of 
glass  rod,  which  is  softened  and  drawn  out  in 
the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe  a  very  fine  thread, 
leaving  a  small  piece  unaltered  to  act  as  a 
counterpoise.  The  lever  is  then  passed  through 
a  piece  of  cork,  and  through  this  cork  a  fine 
needle  is  inserted  at  right  angles  to  the  lever. 
The  needle  is  made  to  rest  in  a  support  attached 
above  one  side  of  the  box  in  sucn  a  way  that 
the  lever  has  free  movement  up  and  down. 
Another  small  piece  of  cork  is  passed  along 
the  lever  arm,  and  is  adjusted  and  cut  so  that 
its  point  directed  downwards  can  rest  upon 
the  frog's  heart,  which  is  removed  from  the 
body  and  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  box  in 
serum  or  defibrinated  blood.  In  this  way  the 
contractions  of  the  auricles  and  ventricle  are 
communicated  to  the  lever,  and  this  may  be 
made  to  write  upon  a  recording  cylinder. 

(2)  The  variations  of  endocardial  pressure, 
which  correspond,  of  course,  with  the  various 
phases  of  the  cardiac  cycle,  may  be  recorded 
by  a  modification  of  the  ordinary  mercurial  manometer.  The  apparatus  is  best 
used  with  a  large  frog  (^Raria  esculenta)^  and  the  heart  is  exposed  in  the  usual 
manner,  the  pericardium  opened.  A  cut  is  made  into  the  bulb,  and  by  this 
means  a  double  or  perfusion  cannula  (fig.  198)  is  passed  into  the  ventricle,  a 
ligature  is  passed  round  the  heart,  and  the  cannula  is  tied  in  tightly.  The  vessels 
are  then  divided  beyond  the  ligature,  and  the  cannula,  with  the  heart  attached, 
is  removed.  To  one  stem  of  the  cannula  a  tube  is  attached,  communicating 
with  a  reservoir  of  a  solution  of  dried  blood  in  *6  saline  solution,  and  filtered, 
which  is  capable  of  being  raised  or  lowered  in  temperature  by  being 
surrounded  by  a  metal  box  which  contains  hot,  cold,  or  iced  water. 
Attached  to  the  other  end  is  a  similar  tube,  which  communicates  by  a  f 
piece  with  a  small  mercurial  manometer,  provided  with  a  writing  style,  and 
also  with  a  vessel  into  which  the  serum  is  received.  The  apparatus  being 
arranged  so  that  the  movements  of  the  mercury  can  be  record^  by  the  fioat 
and  the  writing  style  on  a  slowly  revolving  drum,  and  after  some  serum  has 
been  allowed  to  pass  freely  through  the  ventricle,  both  tubes  are  clipped, 


Fig.  198.— Kronecker's  Ferfasion 
Cannula,  for  supplying  Flnida 
to  the  interior  of  the  Ftog^B 
Heart. 

It  oonsints  of  a  doable  tabe. 
one  outside  the  other;  the  ena 
view  is  shown  in  the  engnying. 
The  inner  tube  branches  outto 
the  left;  thus,  when  tiie  ventricle 
is  tied  to  the  outer  tube  of  the 
cannula,  a  current  of  liquid  can 
be  made  to  pass  into  the  heart 
bv  one  tube  and  out  through  the 
other. 
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the  second  one  beyond  the  T  piece,  and  the  alterations  in  the  pressare  are 
recorded.  The  effects  of  flaids  at  various  temperatares  and  of  poisons  may 
be  recorded  in  the  manner  indicated  above. 

(3)  By  Roy*s  Tonometer  (fig.  199)  the  alterations  in  volume  which  a  f  rog*8 
heart  undergoes  during  contraction  are  recorded  by  the  following  means  :  A 
small  bell-jar,  open  alx)ve,  but  provided  with  a  firmly  fitting  cork,  in  which 
if  fixed  a  double  cannula,  is  adjustable  by  a  smoothly  ground  base  upon  a 
drcnlar  brass  plate,  about  2  to  3  inches  in  diameter.  The  junction  is  made 
complete  by  greasing  the  base  with  lard.  In  the  plate,  which  is  fixed  to  a 
stand  adjustable  on  an  upright,  are  two  holes,  one  in  the  centre,  a  large  one 
sboat  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  to  which  is  fixed  below  a  brass  grooved 
collar,  about  half  an  inch  deep  ;  the  other  hole  is  the  opening  into  a  pipe  pro- 
vided with  a  tap  (stopcock).  The  opening  provided  with  the  collar  is  closed  at 
the  lower  part  with  a  membrane  of  animal  tissue,  which  is  loosely  tied  by 
means  of  a  ligature  around  the  groove  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  collar.    To 


Fig.  X99. — Roy's  Tonometer. 


this  membrane  a  piece  of  cork  is  fastened  by  sealing-wax,  from  which 
passes  a  wire,  which  can  be  attached  to  a  lever,  fixed  on  a  stage  below  the 
apparatus. 

When  using  the  apparatus,  the  bell-jar  is  fixed  by  means  of  lard,  and  the 
jar  is  filled  with  olive  oil.  In  the  way  above  described,  the  heart  of  a  large 
frog  is  prepared  and  the  cannula  fixed  in  the  cork  is  firmly  tied  into  the 
heut ;  the  tubes  of  the  cannula  communicating  with  the  reservoir  of  serum 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  a  vessel  to  contain  the  serum  after  it  has  run 
tiuong^  on  the  other.  The  cannula  with  heart  attached  is  passed  into  the 
oO,  and  the  cork  firmly  secured.  By  these  means  the  lever  will  be  found  to 
be  adjusted  to  a  convenient  elevation.  The  lever  is  allowed  to  write  on  a 
moving  drum,  and  serum  is  passed  through  at  various  temperatures.  After 
a  short  time  the  heart  may  stop  beating  ;  but  two  wires  are  arranged,  the 
one  in  the  cannula,  the  other  projecting  from  the  plate  in  such  a  way 
that  the  heart  can  be  moved  against  them  by  shifting  the  position  of  the 
bdl-jar  a  little.    The  wires  act  as  electrodes,  and  can  be  made  to  communi- 
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cate  with  an  induction  apparatus,  so  that  sino^le  induction  shocks  can  be 
fsent  into  the  heart  to  produce  contractions,  and  if  need  be,  by  means  of  the 
trigger  key,  at  one  definite  point  in  the  revolution  of  the  recording  cjlizider. 

Electrical  Phenomena  of  the  Heart-beat. — The  phe- 
nomena of  the  natural  beat  of  the  heart  are  generally  considered 
to  indicate  that  the  systolic  contraction  is  a  single  and  not  a  tetanic 
one.  The  electrical  changes  support  this  view.  During  the.cftu- 
traction  a  distinct  electrical  chanee  occurs  which  is  similar  to 
that  which  happens  in  skeletal  muscle  with  eaGti..fiQAi^^ction.  It^ 
has  been  demonstrated  that  a  stanuiused  frog  heart  undergoes  two 
changes  or  phases  as  regards  its  electrical  condition,  the  first 
immediately  before  the .  contraction,  in  which  the  excited  part 
becomes  negative  to  the  other  parts,  contraction  following  the 
wave  of  excitation,  and  the  second  during  relaxation,  in  which  the 
current  flows  in  an  opposite  way. 

The  Metabolism  of  the  Heart. — Whatever  view  may  be 
taken  of  the  nature  of  the  rhythmic  cardiac  contractions  it 
will  be  generally  acknowledged  that  the  contractions  cannot 
long  be  maintained  without  a  due  supply  of  blood  or  of  a  similar 
nutritive  fluid.  Some  very  remarkable  facts  have  been  made  out 
about  this,  in  the  case  of  the  frog's  heart.  For  instance,  it  has 
been  shown  that  normal  saline  solution  is  insufficient  to  maintain 
the  contractions,  and  that  in  experiments  in  which  it  is  necessary 
to  maintain  the  beats  for  any  length  of  time  failing  serum  or 
saline  solution  of  dried  blood,  the  solution  should  contain  some 
serum-albumin,  and  that  there  should  also  be  present  some  potas- 
sium chloride,  and  Dr.  Ringer  has  composed  a  luitritive  fluid 
which  contains  chlorides  of  sodium,  potassium,  and  calcium  in  small 
amounts,  which  is  able  to  maintain  the  normal  beats  of  the  heart. 
It  is  therefore  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  blood  supplied  to  the  human  heart  has  the  greatest 
influence  in  maintaining  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  rhythmic 
activity.  Thg^view  that  is  taken  at  present  of  the  action  of  the 
heart  is  one  propounded  by  Gaskell,  viz.,  that  in  heart  muscle  as 
in  protoplasm  generally,  the  metabolic  processes  are  those  of 
anabolism  or  building  up,  which  takes  place  duriug  the  diastole 
of  the  heart,  that  vagus  stimulation  helps  on  this  process ;  and  of 
katabolism  or  discharge,  which  is  manifested  hi  the  coatraotion  of 
the  heart,  and  which  is  accelerated  by  stimulatioa.oiJibi&.  sympa- 
thetic fibres.  That  vagus  stim'ulation  is  therefore  ultimately 
beneficial  to  the  contractions.  The  electrical  currentS..Sfit-Up_:Qa> 
the  stimulatiou.of  the  vagus  and  of  the  sympathetic  are  in  oppo- 
site  directions,  and  so  if  GaskelFs  contention  is  correct  that  thc_ 
negative  variation  of  the  muscle  current  occurring  on  sympathetic 
stimulation  is  a  sign  of  katabolism,  the  result  of  vagus  stimula- 
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tjon,  TJz.,  a  positive  variation  of  the    miiscle    current    may  be 
wippoeed  to  indicate  the  coraplemeutarj'  condition  of  anaboliam. 

3.  Trie  amount  of  the  blood  passing  into  the  heart's  cavities. — 
It  IS  found  that  iu  theHBody  at  any  rate  the  amount  of  blood 
ihich  pasties  into  the  caviti^^s  of  the  heart  distinctly  affects  the 
mrength  of  its  beat  Thus  if  from  any  cause'  flie  "blood  ib 
diminished  the  contractions  become  tuiich  more  feeble,  although 
they  may  possibly  be  increased  in  rapidity.     Similarly  with 

4.  The  aaunait  o_f  pressure  to  be  overcome. — If  the  aortic  presswre 
iatoQ  low  the  muscle  contractions  of  the  heart  is  not  ao  powerful 
or  effective  as  if  the  pressure  is  normal,  whereas  too  great  arterial 
preMure'inJiy''T>e  mitlicient  to  delay  if  not  to  stop  altogether  the 


n^.  m.— FlethynnognLiA.  Br  mfliiu  of  thia  mppantni.  tlw  iJtentUm  in  Tolume  ot  the 
uid,  K,  wfaicfa  ia  mcloMd  In  a  gUu  tnbe.  a,  filled  with  fluid,  th«  openins  thnituih 
vluch  It  paasc*  beinfr  flrmlr  dowd  by  a  thick  sat(«-pvrdm  buid.  v.  ifi  commuiiiqntM 
to  One  leTHT.  a,  uid  regHtotwl  by  ■  recottUnir  app««tu8.  The  fluid  In  a  communiate* 
■ilhth&tin  K.  the  upper  limit  of  which  iaabore  that  in  a.  The  chief  altentioiiK  in 
nlome  are  due  hi  alleratlon  in  the  blood  ctmlsiiKd  In  the  um.    ^Vhen  the  volume 

vbeD  n  decique  takeii  place  the  fluid  returnn  ojfaiu  from  h  to  a^  It  will  theiwfure 
be  rvidqbt  that  the  apparatuii  in  capable  of  recordJD^  a]teiatii>ikFi  of  hlood-preiware  in 
the  tna.    ApparatuK  fmmded  upon  the  Hume  principle  have  been  used  for  recnrdinff 

heart's  beats,  dilatation  of  its  cavitiea  taking  pla£e  and  a  condition 
m  aitfslolism  (Beaii)  resulting. 

Another  coTiSition  sometimes  for^tt«n  should  bo  added  as 
influencing  the  potency  of  the  cardiac  contraction,  viz.,  the  heart 
muit  have  sufHcieut  room  to  contract,  it  must  not  be  unduly 
preffi^"iipoTi. 

(KyTThe  Peripheral  Boaistance. — The  regulation  of  the 
upount  of  reaiatance  to  the  passage  of  blood  at  the  periphery  is 
principally  done  by  the  alteration  of  the  calii)rc  of  the  arterioles. 
Thia  regulating  power  is  chiefly  invested  in  the  ncr^-ous  system. 
Itsmfluence  is  exertwl  upon  the  nmscukrcoatof  the  arteries  and 
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not  upon  the  elastic  element^  which  possesses,  as  must  be  obviooBy 
rather  physical  than  vital  properties.  The  muscular  tissue  in  the 
wails  of  the  vessels  increases  in  amount  relatively  to  t&e  otiier 
coats  as  tlie  arteries  grow'  smaller,  so  that  m  the  arterioles  it  is 
developed  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  other  elements ;  inlact,  in 
passing  from  capillary  vessels,  made  up  as  we  have  seen  of  endo- 
thelial cells  with  a  ground  substance,  the  first  change  wEich 
occurs  as  the  vessels  become  largerjfon  the  side  of  the  arteries)  is 
the  appearance  of  muscular  fibres.  Thus  the  nervous  system  is 
more  po\^erful  in  regulating  the  calibre  of  the  smaller  than  of  the 
larger  arteries.  '  ' 

It  was  long  ago  shown  by  Claude  Bernard  that  if  the  cervical 
sympatheitic  uerve  is  divided  in. a  rabbit,  the  bkcdJcSieElSl 
th^_£orrespondinjg  side  of  the  head  and  npp.V  hftprimft  dilf^^fld. 
This  effect  is  Ibest  seen  In  the  ear,  which  if  held  up  to  the 
light  is  seen  to  become  redder,  and  the  arteries  are  seen  to 
become  larger.  The  whole  ear  is  distinctly  warmer  than  the 
opposite  one.  This  effect  is  produced  by  removing  the  arteries 
from  the  influence  of  the  central  nervous  svstem,  which  influence 
normally  passes  down  the  divided  nerve ;  for  if  the  peripheral 
end  of  the  divided  nerve  (i.e.,  that  farthest  from  the  brain)  be 
stimulated,  the  arteries  which  were  before  dilated  return  to  their 
natural  size,  and  the  parts  regain  their  primitive  condition, 
besides"  this,  if  the  stimulus  is  very  strong  or  very  long  con- 
tinued, the  point  of  normal  constriction  is  passed,  and  the  vessels 
become  much  more  contracted  than  normal.  The  natural 
condition^  which  is  about  midway  between .  PYtrpiy>fl  con^^rao- 
tion  and  extreme  dilatation,  is  called  the  natu£aL..tijQi]l&»i>f. 
an  artery;  if  this  is  not  maintained,  the  vessel  ig._said  to 
have  lost  tone,  or  if  it  is  exaggerated,  the  tone  is  said.^to^be  too 
great  The  effects  described  as  haying  been  produced  by  section 
of  the  cervical  sympathetic  and  by  subsequent  stimulation  are  not 
peculiar  to  that  nerve,  as  it  has  been  found  that  for  every  part  of 
the  body  there  exists  a  nerve  the  division  of  which  produces  the 
same  effects,  viz.,  dilatation  of  the  vessels ;  such  may  be  cited  as 
the  case  with  the  sciatic,  the  splanchnic  nerves,  and  the  nerves  of 
the  brachial  plexus :  when  these  are  divided,  dilatation  of  the 
blood-vessels  in  the  parts  supplied  by  them  takes  place.  |t 
a^ears,  therefore,  that  nerves  exist  which  have  a  distinct  control 
over  the  vascuTar  suddIv  of'  every  part  ot  the  body.  Aese  jAgWy 
a^  caCc.cT  vaM)]motor  :  they  run  hbwTn" cere bro-spinal,  now  m  the 

svmpatheti£>  n^jye-tinr^" 

Vaso-motor  centres. — Experiments  by  Ludwig  and  othen 
show  that  the  vaso-motor  fibres  come  primarily  from  a  nucleus  of 
grey  matter,  vaso-motor  centre,  in  the  bulb  or  medulla  oblon- 
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grtt,  being  aituated  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  Tentricle,  between 
ae  tatamiu  umpforTiiB' and  the  corpora  q'uaJriijfmina.  Thence 
lie  vaso-molor  ffbrea  piwa  down  in  the  BpinHl  cord,  and  iasuiog 
Tich  the  Ulterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  traverse  the  varioua 
guiglia  on  the  prse-vertebml  cord  of  the  ajTupathetic,  and,  accom- 
[iiiied  by  brancheB  from  those  ganglia,  pass  to  their  destination. 

Secondary  or  subordinate  vaBo-motor  centres  exist  in  the  spinal 
cord,  apd  the  influence  exerted  by  the  chief  vaso-motor  centre  ia 


not  (»ij_in   constant   moderate  action,  but  may  be  altered  i 


ving  the  efT«t  Da  blDDcl-premiire  of  MitauUtliut  the  centra]  end  of 
e  in  the  nbhit.    To  be  reiul  from  dirht  Co  left.    T,  indioitn  the 

eatnuH  of  current  1  O,  moinenC  Rt  whieh  it  wan  shut  off.    The 
in  developing  nnd  luta  after  the  mrrent  h>u>  been  taken  oO.    The 


iweial  ways,  but  chiefly  by  afferent  (sensory)  stimuli.  These 
itimuji  may  act  in  fwo^vays,  either  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
usual  action  of  the  centre,  whicK  maintains  a  medium  tone  of  the 
uienes.  'I'his  aFcrcnt  influence  upon  the  centre  (augmenting  or 
ubi biting)  ia  well  shown  by  the  action  of  a  nerve  called  the 
ilepreasOT,  the  existence  of  which  was  demonstrated  by  Cyou  and 
Lud«ig. 

It  is  a  small  afferent  nerve  and  passes  up  from  the  heart  in 
rtieh  it  takes  iw  origin,  and  in  the  rabbit  goes  upwards  in  the 
Bheath  of  the  superior  laryngeal  branch  of  the  vi^^us  or  with  that 
branch  and  the  vagus  itself,  communicating  by  filaments  with  the 
ioferior  cervical  ganglion  as  it  proceeds  from  the  heart. 

If  during  a  blood-pressure  observation  in  a  rabbit  this  nerve  be 
divided,  and  the  central  end  {i.e.,  that  nearest  the  brain)  be 
niniulateiJ,  a  remarkable  iall  of  blood-pressure  takes  place 
(%  lOl). 
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The  cause  of  the  fall  of  blood-pressure  is  found  to  proceed  from 
the  dilatation  of  the  vascular  district  within  the  abdomen  supplied 
by  the  splanchnic  nerves,  in  consequence  of  which  the  jressek 
hold  a  much  larger  quantity  of  blood  than  usual.  The  engorge- 
ment of  the  splanchnic  area  very  greatly  diminishes  the  amount 
of  blood  in  the  vessels  elsewhere,  and  so  materiallv  diminisHea" 
the  blood-pressure.  The  function  of  "th§  depressor  nerve  is  pre^ 
sumed  to  be  that  of  conveyin*?  to  the  vaso-motor  centre  indica^ 
tions  of  such  conditions  of  the  heart  as  require  a  dimimition  of 
the  tension  in  the  blood-vessels ;  as,  for  example,  that  the  heart 
cannot,  with  sufficient  ease,  propel  blood  into  the  already  too  full 
or  too  tense  arteries  (p.  251 ). 

The  action  of  the  depressor  nerve  in  causing  an  inhibitioD  of 
the  vaso-motor  centre  illustrates  the  more  unusual  effect  of 
afferent  impulses.  As  a  rule,  the  stimulation  of  the  central  end 
of  an  afferent  nerve  produces  a  reverse  or  pressor  effect,  and 
increases  the  tonic  influence  of  the  centre,  and  by  causing  con- 
striction of  the  arterioles,  either  locally  or  generally,  raises  the 
blood-pressure.  Thus  the  effect  of  stimulating  an  afferent  nerve 
mav  be,  bv  its  influence  on  the  vaso-motor  centre,  either  to  dilate 
or  to  constrict  the  arteries.  Stimulation  of  an  afferent  nerve  too 
may  produce  a  kind  of  paradoxical  effect,  causing  general  vascular 
constriction  and  so  general  increase  of  blood-pressure,  but  at  the 
same  time  local  dilatation  which  must. evidently  have  an  immense 
influence  in  increasing  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  part. 

The  vaso-motor  centre  may  not  only  be  reflexly  affected,  but  it 
may  also  be  affected  by  impulses  proceeding  to  it  from  the  cere- 
brum, as  in  the  case  of  blushing  from  mind  disturbance,  or  of 
pallor  from  sudden  fear.  It  will  be  show^n,  too,  in  the  chapter  on 
Respiration  that  the  circulation  of  venous  blood  may  directly 
stimulate  the  centre  itself. 

Although  the  tone  of  the  arteries  is  influenced  by  the  centres 
in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  experiments  have  proved  that  this  is 
not  the  only  way  in  which  it  may  be  influenced.  Thus  the 
dilatation  which  occurs  after  section  of  the  cervical  sympathetic 
in  the  first  experiment  cited  above,  only  remains  for  a  short  time, 
and  is  soon  followed — although  a  portion  of  the  nerve  may  have 
been  removed  entirely — by  the  vessels  regaining  their  ordinary 
calibre ;  and  afterwards  local  stimulation,  e.g.,  the  application  of 
heat  or  cold,  will  cause  dilatation  or  constriction.  This  is 
probably  the  effect  of  the  direct  stimulation  of  the  muscle  of  the 
walls  of  the  vessels.  The  observations  upon  the  functiogaJ?^ 
the  vaso-motor  nerves  themselves  appeax^O ,  divide  them_iilto 
four  classes:  (i)  those  on  division  of  which  dilatation  occurs 
for   some   time,  and  w^hich  on   stimulation   of   their  ^peripheral 
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ends  produce  constriction ;  (2)  those  on  division  of  which 
momentary  dilatation  followed  Uv  constriction,  occurs,  with 
dilaiiaclon  on  stimulation  ;  (3)  those  on  division  of  which  dilata- 
ticm  is  caused,  which  lasts  for  a  limited  time,  with  constriction 
if  stimulated  at  once,  but  dilatation  if  some  time  is  allowed  to 
elapse  before  the  stimulation  Is  applied ;  (4)  a  cUiss,  division 
of  which  produces'  Jno  ^effect  bilt  which,  oifstunulation,  cause 
aooording  to  their  function  either  dilatation  or  constriction. 
A  gooa  example  of  this  fourth  class  is  aflforded  by  the  nerv'es 
supplying  the  submaxillary  gland,  viz.,  the  chorda  tympani  and 
the  sympathetic.  When  either  of  these  nerves  is  simply  divided, 
no  change  takes  place  in  the  vessels  of  the  gland  ;  but  on  stimu- 
lating the  chorda  tympani  the  vessels  dilate,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  sympathetic  is  stimulated  the  vessels  contract. 
The  nerves  acting  like  the  chorda  tympani  in  this  case  are  called 
Taao-dllatorSy  and  those  like  the  sympathetic  vaso-constriotors. 
The  vaso-dilator  nerves  are  believed  to  act  upon  the  blood-vessels 
just  in  the  same  way  as  the  vagus  does  upon  the  heart,  they 
are  vaso-inhibitoryy  or  anabolic  nerves.  In  the  same  way  the  vaso- 
constrictor are  vaso-atigmentor,  like  the  sympathetic  heart  fibres, 
or  in  other  words,  kataholic  nerves  to  the  blood-vessels. 

The  following  table  may  serve  as  a  summary  of  the  effect  of 
the  alteration  of  the  peripheral  resistance  upon  the  bloods-pressure: — 

A.  An  Inoreaae  of  the  blood-preisure  may  be  produced : — 

(i.)  By  stimulation  of  the  yaso-motor  centre  in  the  medulla,  either 

a.  Directly^  as  by  carbonated  or  deoxygenated  blood. 

i3.  Indirectly^  by  impressions  descending  from  the  cerebrum, 
e.g.,  in  sudden  pallor. 

7.  Refiexlyy  by  stimulation  of   afferent    or  pressor   nerves 
anywhere,  which  increases  the  action  of  the  centre. 
(2.)  By  stimulation  of  the  centres  in  spinal  cord. 

Possibly  directly  or  indirectly,  certainly  reflexly. 
(3.)  By  stimulation  of  each    vascular  area  directly  by  means  of 

altered  blood. 

B.  A  decrease  of  the  blood-preasure  may  be  produced : — 

(i.)  By  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  in  the  medulla,  either 
(o.)  Directly^  as  by  oxygenated  or  aerated  blood. 
(/3.)  Indirectly,  by  impressions    descending  from   the  cere- 
brum— e.g.f  in  blushing. 
(7.)  Ifejlexly,  by  stimulation  of  the  depressor  nerve,  and  con- 
sequent dilatation  of  vessels  of  splanchnic   area,  and 
producing    inhibition  of  the  centre  by  stimulation  of 
other  sensory  nerves. 
(2.)  By  stimulation  of  the  centres  in  spinal  cord.    Possibly  directly, 

indirectly  or  reflexly. 
(3.)  By  stimulation  of  each  vascular  area  directly,  e.ff,,  by  means  of 
altered  blood,  or  by  heat. 

Besides  the  regulation  of  the  heart  beat  and  of  the  peripheral 
icsistance  it  must  be  recollected  that  other  circumstances  mav 
affect  the  blood  pressure,  of  which  changes  in  the  blood  are 
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the  chief.  First  of  all — a.  As  regards  qvantity.  At  first  sight 
it  would  appear  probable  that  one  of  the  easiest  ways  to  dimiaish 
the  blood-pressure  would  be  to  remove  blood  from  the  vessels  by 
bleeding.  It  has  been  found  by  experiment,  however,  although 
the  blood-pressure  sinks  whilst  large  abstractions  of  blood  are 
taking  place,  that  as  soon  as  the  bleeding  ceases  it  rises  rapidly, 
and  speedily  becomes  normal ;  that  is  to  say,  unless  so  large  an 
amount  of  blood  has  been  taken  as  to  be  positively  dangerous  to 
life,  abstraction  of  blood  has  little  effect  upon  the  blood-pressure. 
Tbe  rapid  return  to  the  normal  pressure  is  due  not  so  much  to 
the  withdrawal  of  lymph  and  other  fluids  from  the  bpdy  uito  the 
blood,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  as  to  the  regulation  of  the 
peripheral  resistance  by  the  vaso-motor  nerves ;  in  other  words, 
the  small  arteries  contract,  and  in  so  doing  maintain  pressure  on 
the  blood  and  favour  its  accumulation  in  the  arterial  svstem. 
This  is  due  to  the  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  from 
diminution  of  the  supply  gf  blood,  and  therefore,  of  oxygen.  The 
failure  of  the  blood-pressure  to  return  to  normal  in  the  too  great 
abstraction  must  be  taken  to  indicate  a  condition  of  exhaustion  of 
the  centre,  and  consequent!}^  of  want  of  regulation  of  the  peri- 
pheral resistance.  In  the  same  way  it  might  be  thought  that 
injection  of  blood  into  the  already  full  vessels  would  be  at 
once  followed  by  rise  in  the  blood-pressure,  and'  this  is  indeed  the 
case  up  to  a  certain  point — ^the  pressure  does  rise,  but  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  rise.  Until  the  amount  of  blood  injected  equals 
about  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  the  body-weight,  the  pressure  continues 
to  rise  gradually ;  but  if  the  amount  exceed  this  proportion,  the 
rise  does  not  continue.  In  this  case,  therefore,  as  in  the  opposite 
when  blood  is  abstracted,  the  vaso-motor  apparatus  must  counter- 
act the  great  increase  of  pressure,  but  now  by  dilating  the  small 
vessels,  and  so  diminishing  the  peripheral  resistance,  for  after 
each  rise  there  is  a  partial  fall  of  pressure  ;  and  after  the  limit  is 
reached  the  whole  of  the  injected  blood  displaces,  as  it  were,  an 
equal  quantity  which  passes  into  the  small  veins,  and  remains 
within  them.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  veins  are 
capable  of  holding  the  whole  of  the  blood  of  the  body. 

Further,  as  we  have  seen,  the  amount  of  blood  supplied  to 
the  heart,  both  to  its  substance  and  to  its  chambers,  has  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  blood-pressure. 

6.  As  regards  quality.  The  quality  of  the  blood  supplied  to 
the  heart  has  a  distinct  effect  upon  its  contraction,  as  too  wateiy 
or  too  little  oxygenated  blood  must  interfere  with  its  action. 
Thus  it  appears  that  blogd  containing  certain  substances  affectB 
the  peripheral  resistance  by  acting  upon  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  arterioles,  and  so  directly  altering  the  calibre  of  the  vessels. 
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Proofs  of  the  Cironlation  of  the  Blood. 

It  seems  hardly  uecessary  at  the  present  time  to  bring  forward 
the  proofs  that  during  life  the  blood  circulates  within  the  body ; 
they  are  so  well  known.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  recount 
the  main  arguments  by  which  Harvey  in  the  first  instance 
estabhshed  the  fact  of  the  circulation  ;  they  were  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  the  heart  in  half-an-hour  propels  more  blood  than  the 
whole  massxof  blood  in  the  body  ; 

2.  That  the  blood  spurts  with  great  force  and  in  a  jerky 
mamier  from  an  opened  artery,  such  as  the  carotid,  with  every 
beat  of  the  heart ; 

3.  That,  if  true,  the  normal  course  of  the  circulation  would 
explain  why  after  death  the  arteries  are  commonly  found  empty 
and  the  veins  full ; 

4.  That  if  the  large  vnns  near  the  heart  be  tied  in  a  fish  or 
snake,  the  heart  becomes  pale,  flaccid,  and  bloodless ;  and  that 
on  moving  the  ligature,  the  blood  again  flows  into  the  heart  If 
the  artery  is  tied,  the  heart  becomes  distended,  the  distension 
lasting  until  the  ligature  is  removed  ; 

5.  That  if  a  ligature  roimd  a  limb  be  drawn  very  tight,  no 
blood  can  enter  the  limb,  and  it  becomes  pale  and  cold.  If  the 
ligature  be  somewhat  relaxed,  blood  can  enter  but  cannot  leave 
the  limb ;  hence  it  becomes  swollen  and  congested.  If  the  liga- 
ture be  removed,  the  limb  soon  regains  its  natural  appearance. 

6.  That  the  valves  in  the  veins  only  permit  the  blood  to  flow 
towards  the  heart ; 

7.  That  there  is  general  constitutional  disturbance  resulting 
from  the  introduction  of  a  poison  at  a  single  point,  e.f/,,  snake 
poison; 

To  these  may  now  be  added  many  further  proofs  which  have 
accumulated  since  the  time  of  Harvey,  e.g.  : — 

8.  That  in  wounds  of  arteries  and  veins ;  in  the  former  case 
hemorrhage  may  be  almost  stopped  by  pressure  between  the 
heart  and  the  wound,  in  the  latter  by  pressure  beyond  the  seat 
of  injury ; 

9.  That  the  passage  of  blood-corpuscles  from  small  arteries 
through  capillaries  into  veins  in  all  transparent  vascular  parts, 
M  the  mesentery,  tongue  or  web  of  the  frog,  the  tail  or  gills  of  a 
tadpole,  (fee,  may  actually  be  observed  under  the  microscope. 

Further,  it  is  obvious  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  a 
hollow  muscular  organ  (the  heart)  with  valves  so  arranged  as  to 
permit  the  blood  to  pass  only  in  one  direction,  of  itself  suggests 

tp.  8 
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the  course  of  the  circulation.  The  only  part  of  the  circulation 
which  Har\'ey  could  not  follow  was  that  through  the  capillaricj*, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  he  had  no  lenses  sufficiently  powerful 
to  enable  him  to  see  it.  Malpighi  (1661)  and  Leeuwenhoek 
(1668)  demonstrated  this  in  the  tail  of  the  tadpole  and  lung  of 
the  frog. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

RESPIRATION. 

The  maintenance  of  animal  life  necessitates  the  continual 
absorption  of  oxygen  and  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  ;  the  blood 
being,  in  alF  animals  which  possess  a  well-developed  blood- vascular 
system,  the  medium  by  which  these  gases  are  carried.  By  the 
blood,  oxygen  is  absorbed  from  without  and  conveyed  to  alljgarta 
of  the  organism ;  and,  by  the  blood,  carbonic  acid,  which  comes 
from  within,  is  carried  to'  those  parts  by  which  it  may  escape 
from  the  body.  The  two  processes, — absorption  of  oxygen  and 
excretion  of  carbonic  acid, — are  complementary,  and  their  sum  is 
termed  the  process  of  Respiration. 

In  all  Vertebrata,  and  in  a  large  number  of  Invertebrata, 
certain  parts,  either  lungs  or  gills,  are  specially  constructed  for 
bringing  the  blood  into  proximity  with  the  aerating  medium 
(atmospheric  air,  or  water  containing  air  in  solution).  In  some 
of  the  lower  Vertebrata  (frogs  and  other  naked  Amphibia)  the 
skin  is  important  as  a  respiratory  organ,  and  is  capable  of  supple- 
menting, to  some  extent,  the  functions  of  the  proper  breathing 
apparatus  \  but  in  all  the  higher  animals,  including  man,  the 
respiratory  capacity  of  the  skin  is  so  infinitesimal  that  it  may  be 
practically  disregarded. 

JEssfilltMy  a  lung  or  gill  is  constructed  of  a  fine-lcaiisparent 
membrane,  one  surface  of  which  is  exposed  to  the  air  or  water, 
as  the  case  may  be,  while,  on  the  other,  is  a  netwprk  of  Jalfifid- 
vessela, — the  only  separation  between  the  blood  and  aeratiog 
medium  being  the  thin  wall  of  the  blood-vessels,  ayad  the  fine 
membrane  on  one  side  of  which  vessels  are  distributed.  The 
difference  between  the  simplest  and  the  most  complicated  respira- 
tory membrane  is  one  of  degree  only. 

The  various  complexity  of  the  respiratory  membrane,  and  the 
kind  of  aerating  medium,  are  not,  however,  the  only  conditions 
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which  cause  a  difference  in  the  Tespiratory  capacity  of  different 
animals.  The  number  and  size  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  the 
mechanism  of  the  breathing  apparatus,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
a  pulmonary  heart,  physiologically  distinct  from  the  systemic^  are, 
all  of  them,  conditions  scarcely  second  in  importance. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  state  here  that  the  lungs  are  only  the 
medium  for  the  ftrcAaTi^^j^^n^thg.part.  of 'TKen51ood,  of  carbonic 
acid  for  oxviren.  /['hey  are  not  .the  seat,  in  any  special  manner, 
of  those jx)mbu8tion -processes  of  which  the  production  of  carbonic 
acid  is  the  final  result.  These  processes  occur  in  all  parts  of  the 
body  in  the  substance  of  the  tissues. 

Of  the  Respiratory  Apparatus. 

The  object  of  respiration  being  the  interchange  of  gases  in  the 
Imigs,  it  is  necessary  that  the  atmospheric  air  shall  pass  into 
them  and  that  the  changed  air  should  be  expelled  from  them. 
The  limgs  are  contained  in  the  chest  or  thorax,  which  is  a  closed 
cavity  having  no  communication  with  the  outside,  except  by 
means  of  the  respiratory  passages.  The  air  enters  these  passages 
through  the  nostrils  or  through  the  mouth,  whence  it  passes 
through  the  larynx  into  the  trachea  or  windpipe,  which  about 
the  miJdTe  of  the  chest  divides  into  two  tubes,  bronchi,  one  to 
each  (right  and  left)  lung. 

The  Lwrynx  is  the  upper  part  of  the  passage,  which  leads 
eiclusiveTy  to  the  liing :  it  is  formed  by  the  thyroid,  cricoid,  and 
arytenoid  cartilages  (fig.  202),  and  contains  the  vocal  cords,  by 
the  vibration  of  which  the  voice  is  chiefly  produced.  These  vocal 
cords  are  ligamentous  bands  attached  to  certain  cartilages  capable 
of  movement  by  muscles.  By  their  approximation  the  cords  can 
entirely  close  the  entrance  into  the  larynx ;  but  under  ordinary 
couditions,  the  entrance  of  the  larynx  is  formed  by  a  more  or  less 
triangular  chink  between  them,  called  the  mTna  gloitidis.  Pro- 
jecting at  an  acute  angle  between  the  base  of  the  tongue  and  the 
larynx,  to  which  it  is  attached,  is  a  leaf-shaped  cartilage,  with  its 
larger  extremity  free,  called  the  epiglottis  (fig.  203,  e).  The 
whole  of  the  larynx  is  lined  by  mucous  membrane,  which,  how- 
ever, is  extremely  thin  over  the  vocal  cords.  At  its  lower 
extremity  the  larynx  joins  the  trachea.*  With  the  exception  of 
the  epiglottis  and  the  so-called  comicula  laryngis,  the  cartilages 
of  the  larynx  are  of  the  hyaline  variety. 

*  A  detailed  account  of  the  structure  and  function  of  the  Larj'nx  will  be 
iound  in  a  later  chapter. 
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The  Epiglottis, — The  supporting  cartilage  of  the  epiglottis  is 
composed  of  yellow  elastic  cartilage,  enclosed  in  a  fibrous  sheath 

(perichondrium),  and  covered 
on  both  sides  with  mucous 
membrane.  The  anterior  sur- 
face, which  looks  towards  the 
back  of  the  tongue,  is  covered 
with  mucous  membrane,  the 
basis  of  which  is  fibrous  tissue, 
elevated  towards  both  surfaces 
in  the  form  of  rudimentaiy 
papillae,  and  covered  with 
several  layers  of  squamous 
epithelium.  In  it  ramify 
capillary  blood-vessels,  and  in 
its  meshes  are  a  large  number 
of  lymphatic  channels.  Under 
the  mucous  membrane,  in  the 
less  dense  fibrous  tissue  of 
which  it  is  composed,  is  a 
number  of  tubular  glands. 
The  posterior  or  laryngeal 
surface  of  the  epiglottis  is 
covered  by  a  mucous  mem- 
brane, similar  in  structure  to 
that  on  the  other  surface,  but 
its  epithelial  coat  is  thinner, 
the  number  of  strata  t)f  cells 
is  less,  and  the  papillae  few 
and  less  distinct.  The  fibrous 
tissue  which  constitutes  the 
mucous  membrane  is  in  great 
part  of  the  adenoid  variety, 
and  is  here  and  there  collected 
into  distinct  masses  or  folli- 
cles. The  glands  of  the  pos- 
terior surface  aro  smaller  but 
moro  niunerous  than  those  of 
the  other  surface.  In  many 
places  the  glands  which  are 
situated  nearest  to  the  peri- 
chondrium are  directly  continuous  through  apertures  in  the  carti- 
lage with  those  on  the  other  side,  and  often  the  ducts  of  the 
glands  from  one  side  of  the  cartilage  pass  through  and  open  upon 


Fig.  202. — Outline  Hhowing  the  general  form 
of  the  larjmx,  trachea,  and  bronchi,  an 
Heen  from  before.  A,  the  ^reat  oornu  of 
the  hyoid  bone ;  e,  epiglottis ;  <,  superior, 
and  r,  inferior  comu  of  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage ;  <r,  middle  of  the  cricoid  cartila^ ; 
tr,  the  trachea,  showing  sixteen  cartila- 
ginous  ringH  ;  A,  the  rifrht,  and  h\  the 
left  bronchui«.    (Alien  Thomson.)     x  i. 
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tbe  mucouB  Hurfac«  of  the  other  side.  Tatte  gobleta  have  been 
found  iu  the  epithelium  of  the  posterior  Burface  of  the  epiglottis, 
and  in  several  other  eitua- 
tkos  in  the  laryngeal  mu- 
eons  membrane. 

The  Trachea  andBr(mehi. 
■ — The  trachea  extends  from 
the  cricoid  cartilage,  which 
is  on  a  level  with  the  fifth 
cervical  vertebra,  to  a  point 
opposite  the  third  dorsal 
tertehra,  where  it  divides 
into  the  two  bronchi,  one 
for  each  lung  (fig.  Z03). 
It  measures,  on  an  average, 
tour  or  four-and-a-half 
iDches  bi  length,  and  frotn 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  to 
■n  inch  in  diameter,  and  is 
caentially  a  tube  of  tibro- 
elastic  membrane,  within 
the  layers  of  which  are  en- 
cloeed  a  series  of  uartila- 
ginous  rings,  from  sixteen 
totwenty  in  number.  These 
rings  extend  only  around 
the  front  and  sides  of  the 
trachea  (about  two-thirds  of 
its  drcumference),  and  are 
defident  behind  ;  the  inter- 
val between  their  posterior 
utremities  being  bridged 
over  by  a  continuation  of 
tbe  fihrous  membrane  in 
«hich  they  are  encloeed  ] 
(%  204).  The  cartilages 
of  the  trachea  and  bronchial 
tobes  are  of  the  hyaline 
variety. 

Immediately  within  this 
tube,  at  the  back,  is  a 
layer  of  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  which  extends,  trantvertflg, 
between  the  cuds  of  the  cartilaginous  rings  to  which  they  are 
ittached,  and  opposite  the  intervals  between  them,  also ;  their 
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evident  function  being  to  diminish,  when  required,  the  calibre  at 
the  trachea  by  approximating  the  eada  of  the  cartilages.  Outade 
these  are  a  few  lont/itwiinal  bundles  of  muscular  tissue,  which, 
like  the  preceding,  are 
attached  both  to  the 
fibrous  and  cartilaginous 
frame  work- 

The  mucous  membrane 
consists  to  a  great  extent 
of  adenoid  tissue,  Bepa- 
rated  from  the  stratified 
columnar  epithelium 
which  lines  it  hy  a  homo- 
geneous basement  mem- 
brane. This  b  penetrated 
here  and  there  by  chan- 
nels which  connect  the 
adeuoid  tissue  of  the  mu- 
cosa with  the  intercellular 
substance  of  the  epithe> 
liimi.  The  stratified 
,  columnar    epithelium    is 

J  formed  of  several  layers, 

of  which  the  most  super- 
ficial layer  is  ciliated,  and 
t  is  often    branched  down- 

wards to  join  connective 
tissue    corpuscles  ;    while 
between    these    branched 
cells  are  smaller  elongated 
cells  prolonged  uptowards 
the  surface  and  down  to 
^■:^^:^T°'^lT^-T^^'^^.  the  basement  membrane. 
mumw^mbr*!!*,  HmiwniiiK  d«gic  flbree  ™t  Beneath  these  are  one  or 
ins  muoous  td^ndiL'r.  iirpumied  from  thf  bniiDs  more   layers  of  more  ir- 

f«rtiliufi-i  v>  hv  d  fine  flu^uA  tidue.  f:  l.extfnaJ    _        1      1  t.  j  n 

m™i£™tofflneflbn.u.ti«n«.    [s.  K.  Aiwd..]  regularly     shaped     cells. 

Many  of   the    superficial 

cells  are  of  the  goblet  Tariety.     In  the  deeper  part  of  the  mucosa 

are    many    elastic    fibres    between    which    lie    connective-tissue 

corpuscles  aikd  capillarr  blood-vessels. 

Numerous  mucous  glands  are  situate  on  the  exterior  and  in  the 
substance  of  the  fibrous  fnuuework  of  the  trachea ;  their  ducts  per- 
foratiug  the  various  stnictures  which  form  the  wall  of  the  trachea, 
and  opening  through  the  muoona  membrane  into  the  interior. 
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The  two  brouchi  into  which  the  trachea  divides,  of  which  the 
riuhc  is  shorter,  brooder,  and  more  horizoutal  than  the  left  {fig. 
Z02),  resemble  the  trachea  exactly  in  atructure,  with  the  difference 
tbfit  in  them  there  is  a  distinct  layer  of  unstriped  muscle 
ammged  circularly  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  forming 
the  miactdaris  mucoxe.  Un  entering  the  substance  of  the  iuugs 
the  cartilaginous  rings,  although  they  still  form  only  liirger  or 
siniiller  segments  of  a  circle,  are  no  longer  conhned  to  the  front 
Hud  Bides  of  the  tubes,  but  are  distributed  impartially  to  all  parts 
nf  their  circumference. 

The  bronchi  divide  and  sub-divide,  hi  the  substance  of  the 
lungs,  into  a  number  of  smaller  and  smaller   branches,  which 


(Filiiitfd) ;  InuaediaUlr  benutta  it  ii(Jnmn«nu  membrans  or  intenul  tlbniuii  Urer, 
of  TujiD^  thicknevi;  nt.  miuvutAT  bk^er:  $.  m,  BubmucaLin  tiwue^  /  flbroiu  tj^oe; 
f,  nnjlase  encioaed  witJuD  tbe  laren  of  abnuu  tiasup;  g^  mucaajt  ^limd.    (F.  E, 

penetrate  into  every  part  of  the  orgau,  until  at  length  they  end 
io  the  smaller  sub-divisions  of  the  lungs,  called  lobvlet. 

All  the  larger  branches  have  walls  formed  of  tough  membrane, 
wDtaiuing  portions  of  cartil^inous  rings,  by  which  they  are  held 
open,  and  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  as  well  as  longitudinal 
bundles  of  elastic  tissue.  They  are  lined  by  mucous  membrane, 
the  siuface  of  which,  like  that  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  is 
coyered  with  ciliated  epithelium,  but  the  several  layers  become 
ieas  and  less  distinct  until  the  lining  consists  of  a  single  layer  of 
more  or  less  cubical  cells  covered  with  cilia  (fig.  205).  The 
mncons  membrane  is  abundantly  provided  with  mucous  glands. 

As  the  bronchi  become  smaller  and  smaller,  and  their  walls 
thinner,  the  cartilaginous  rings  become  scarcer  and  more  irregu- 
Itf,  until,  in  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes,  they  are  repre- 
Mnted    only   by    minute    and    scattered    cartilaginous    flakes. 
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And  when  the  bronchi,  by  Biiccessive  branches  are  reduced  to  about 
-^  of  an  inch  ('6  mm.)  in  diameter,  they  lose  their  cartilaginous 
elemont  altogether,  and  their  walls  are  formed  only  of  a  tongfa 
fibrous  elastic  membrane,  with  circular  muscular  fibres  ;  they  are 
still  lined,  however,  by  a  thin  mucous  membrane,  with  ciliated 
epithelium,  the  length  of  the  cells  bearing  the  cilia  having  become 
BO  far  dimiuished,  that  the  cells  are  now  almost  cubical.  Id  the 
smaller  bronchi  the  circular  muscular  fibres  are  relatively  more 
abundant  than  in  the  larger  bronchi,  and  form  a  distinct  circular 
coat. 

The  Lvng*  and  Pleura. — The  lungs  occupy  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  thorax.     They  are  of  a  spongy  elastic  texture,  and  on 


section  appear  to  the  naked  eye  aa  if  they  were  iu  great  part  solid 
organs,  escept  here  and  there,  at  certain  poiuta,  where  branches 
of  the  bronchi  or  air-tubes  may  have  been  cut  acroxs,  and  show, 
on  the  surface  of  the  section,  their  tubular  stnicture.  In  fact, 
however,  the  lungs  are  hollow  organs,  each  of  which  commiuii- 
catea  by  a  separate  orifice  with  a  common  air-tube,  the  trachea. 

Each  lung  is  enveloped  by  a  aerous  membrane — the  plrum, 
one  layer  of  which  adheres  closely  to  its  surface,  and  provides  it 
with  its  smooth  and  slippery  covering,  while  the  other  adheres  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  chest-wall.  The  continuity  of  the  two 
layers,  which  form  a  closed  sac,  as  in  the  case  of  other  serous 
membranes,  will  be  best  understood  by  reference  to  fig.  206. 
The  appearance  of  a  space,  however,  between  the  pleura  which 
covers  the  limg  (vtuceinl  layer),  and  that  which  lines  the  inner 
surface  of  the  chest  (parietal  layer),  is   inserted  in  the  drawing 
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only  for  the  sake  of  distinctness.  These  layers  are,  in  heolth, 
ererywhere  in  contact,  one  with  the  other  ;  and  between  them  is 
only  just  so  much  fluid  as  will  ensure  the  luugs  gliding  easily,  in 
their  expansion  and  contraction,  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
parietal  layer,  which  lines  the  chest-wall.  While  considering  the 
subject  of  Domial  respiration,  we  may  discord  altogether  the 
notion  of  the  existence  of  any  space  or  cavity  between  the  lungs 
and  the  wall  of  the  chest. 

If,  however,  an  opening  be  made  so  as  to  permit  air  or  fluid  to 
enter  the  pleural  sac,  the  lung,  in  virtue  of  its  elasticity,  recoils, 
uid  a  considerable  spaee   is  left  between  it  and  the  chest-wall. 
In  other  words,  the  natural 
elaaticityof  the  lungs  would 
ause  them  at  all  times  to 
contract    away    from    the 
ribs,  were  it  not  that  the 
omtmction  is    resisted  by 
atmospheric  pressure  which 
beare  only    on    the    inner 
uirface  of  the  ^r-tnbes  and 
air-cells.     On  the  admission 
tf  air  into  the  pleural  sac, 
atmospheric  pressure  bears 

ilikpnn  thi>  iniii>rftnd  niit/>r       Fig.    207.— CUiaiy  epltlielioni   ot    the    huoiM 

uixe  on  ine  mner  ana  outer        ■»  i„di«.  ».  liyer  of  lomritodin-llif  •moged 

surfaces    of    the     lung,    and  elMhc  flbiw;    *.  bM«n™t   membrane;   i, 

...        ,      ..  .,      .  deepBirt  cells,  elrcutar  m  lornii  d.  Intennii. 

their   elastic    recoil     is     no  ante  elonmted  ceUn ;  c.  Duterxuwt  Uj-er  of 

kmger  prevented.  c^^^de™iop«i««ib-ri^dii.,  xjso. 

The  pulmonary  pleura 
condsts  of  an  outer  or  denser  layer  and  an  inner  looser  tissue. 
TTie  former  or  pleura  proper  consists  ot  dense  fibrous  tissue  with 
elastic  fibres,  covered  by  endothelium,  the  cells  of  which  are  large, 
flat,  hyaline,  and  transparent  when  the  lung  is  expanded,  but 
become  smaller,  thicker,  and  granular  when  the  hnig  collapses. 
In  the  pleura  is  a  lymph-canal icular  system ;  and  connective 
tiwie  corpuscles  are  found  in  the  fibrous  tissue  which  forms  its 
groimdwork.  The  inner,  looser,  or  sub-pleural  tisane  contains 
lamelUe  of  fibrous  connective  tissue  and  connective  tissue  cor- 
puscles between  them.  Numerous  lymphatics  are  to  be  met 
with,  which  form  a  dense  pieins  of  vessels,  many  of  which  con- 
tain valves.  They  are  simple  endothelial  tubes,  and  take  origin 
in  the  lymph-canalicular  system  of  the  pleura  proper.  Scat- 
tered bundles  of  unstriped  muscular  fibre  occur  in  the  pulmonary 
pleura.  They  are  especially  strongly  developed  on  the  anterior 
ud  internal  surfaces  of  the  lungs,  the  parts  which  move  most 
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freely  in  respiration  :  tiieir  function  ia  doubtless  to  aid  in  expira- 
tion.    The  structure  of  the  parietal  portion  of  the  pleura  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  visceral 

Each  lung  is  partially  »ub- 
diWded  into  separate  portions 
called  lobet;  the  right  lung 
into  three  lobes,  and  the  left 
into  two.  Each  of  these  lobes, 
^;aiu,  is  composed  of  a  large 
number  of  minute  paxt^  called 
lobwlfs.  I'kch  pulmonary  lo- 
_.      «    ~.    -    ,1      ,  ,  V      .,  ,.  .        bule  may  be  considered  to  be 

Fig.  Ki8.—TenniiulbrKiiohi>rB.brai]FtiiKl  tube.  ,  ■'  .     . 

wiUi  itx  infundibulB  and  ur-cella.  fntm      a  lutlg  m  nuniatlire,  consisting, 

-  B..    n  n      ..    ,.«„  n    .  n.™  „        ^  ,^  does,  of  a  branch  of  the 


r'SS?i'T^''"^"^     bronchial    tube,    of    air-cells. 


blood     vessels,    nerves,    and 
lymphatics,  with  a  sparing  amount  of  areolar  tissue. 

On  entering  a  lobule,  the  small  bronchial  tube,  the  structure 
of  which  has  been  just  described 
(a,  tig.  208},  divides  and  sub- 
divides ;  its  walls  at  the  same 
time  becoming  thinner  and  thin- 
ner, until  at  length  they  are 
formed  only  of  a  ihiu  membraue 
of  areolar  and  elastic  tissue,  lined 
by  a  layer  of  squamous  epithe- 
lium, not  provided  with  cilia.  At 
the  same  time,  they  are  altered 
in  shape ;  each  of  the  minute 
terminal  branches  widening  out 
fimnel-wisc,  and  its  walls  being 
pouched  out  irregularly  into  small 
saccular  dilatations,  called  air- 
celU  (fig.  208,  6).  .Such  a  funnel- 
shaped  terminal  branch  of  the 
bronchial  tube,  with  its  group  of 
pouches  or  air-cells,  has  been 
called  an  infundihvlum  (figs.  208, 
209),  and  the  irregular  oblong  space  in  its  centre,  with  which  the 
air-cells  communicate,  an  intercellidar  pottage. 

The  air-cells,  or  air-vesicles,  may  be  placed  singly,  like  recesses 
from  the  intercellular  passage,  but  more  often  they  are  arranged 
in  groups  or  even  in  rows,  like  minute  sacculated  tubes ;  so  that 
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short  series  of  TeBiclea,  all  communicating  with  one  another,  open 
by  &  common  orifice  into  the  tube.  The  vesicles  are  of  various 
fonaB,  according  to  the  mutual  pressure  to  which  they  are  subject ; 
their  walls  are  nearly  in  contact,  and  they  vary  from  -j\f  to  ^V  "'  *" 
mch  ("5  to  "3  mm.)  in  diameter.  Their  walls  are  formed  of  fine 
membrane,  similar  to  that  of  the  intercellular  paeaages,  and  cou- 
tinoouB  with  it,  which  membrane  is  folded  on  itself  so  as  to  form 


-    -nitrate.    A.D.AJyeolar 

intftwllular  VJunge.    S.  Alveoltir  sepU.    N.  Alvmli  or  air-HllH,  lined  with 

luge  nut,  nodeatid  csUh.  witb  loiiio  snuilleT  palybednl  nudntfd  celli.  U.  Unitriped 

alnolur  dDct^  jud  at  ooe  port  in  rtcea  a  group  of  bumU  polyhedral  cedlA  continued  ffom 
the  btniKhug.    jslnn  aai  Noble  Smith.) 

a  sharp-edged  border  at  each  circular  orifice  of  communicatiou 
between  contiguous  air-vesicles,  or  between  the  vesicles  and  the 
hronchial  passages.  Numerous  fibres  of  elastic  tissue  are  spread 
out  between  contiguous  air-cells,  and  many  of  these  are  attached 
to  the  outer  surface  of  the  fine  membrane  of  which  each  cell  is 
mmpoeed,  imparting  to  it  additional  strength,  and  the  power  of 
fecoil  after  distension.  The  cells  are  lined  by  a  layer  of  epithe- 
lium (fig.  zio),  not  provided  with  cilia.  Outside  the  cells,  a  net- 
work of  pulmonary  capillaries  is  spread  out  so  densely  (fig.  z  1 1 ), 
tittt  the  interspaces  or  meshes  are  even  narrower  than  the  vessels, 
«hichare,on  an  average,  ^,y^  of  an  inch(8fi)  in  diameter.  Between 
^  atmospheric  air  in  the  cells  and  the  blood  in  these  vessels, 
■iothiiig  intervenes  but  the  thin  walls  of  the  cells  and  capillaries ; 
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and  the  exposure  of  the  blood  to  the  air  is  the  more  complete, 
because  the  folds  of  membrane  between  contiguous  cells,  and  often 
the  spaces  between  tlie  walls  of  the  same,  contain  onlj  a  single 
layer  of  capillaries,  both  sides  of  which  are  thus  at  once  exposed 
to  the  air. 

The  air-vesicles  situated  nearest  to  the  centre  of  the  lung  are 
smaller  and  their  networks  of  capillaries  are  closer  than  tboee 


nearer  to  the  circumference.  The  vesicles  of  adjacent  lobules 
do  notjsQDimuuicate  ;  and  those  of  the  same  lobule  or  proceeding 
from  the  same  intercellular  passiq^e,  do  so  as  a  geoeraTrule  only 
near  angles  of  bifurcation ;  so  that,  when  any  bronchia]  tube  is 
closed  or  obstructed,  the  supply  of  air  is  lost  for  all  the  cells 
opening  into  it  or  its  branches, 

Blood-tvpply. — The  lungs  receive  bloo<i  from  two  sources,  {a) 
the  pulmonary-  artery,  {h)  the  bronchial  arteries.  The  former 
conveys  veiiom  blood  to  the  lungs  for  its  arterialization,  and  this 
blood  takes  no  share  in  the  nutrition  of  the  pulmonary  tissues 
through  which  it  passes.  (6)  The  branches  of  the  bronchial 
arteries  ramify  for  nutrition's  sake  in  the  walla  of  the  bronchi,  of 
the  lai^r  pulmonary  vessels,  in  the  interlobular  connective 
tissue,  itc. ;  the  blood  of  the  bronchial  vessels  being  returned 
chiefly  through  the  bronchial  and  partly  through  the  pulmonary 

Lymphatics. — The  lymphatics  are  arranged  in  three  sets: — 
I.  Irregular  lacunae  in  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  or  air-cells.     The 
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lymphatic  vessels  which  lead  from  these  accompany  the  pul- 
monary vessels  towards  the  root  of  the  limg.  2.  Irregular  anas- 
tomosmg  spaces  in  the  walls  of  the  bronchi.  3.  Lymph-spaces  in 
the  pulmonary  pleura.  The  lymphatic  vessels  from  all  these 
iiT^ular  sinuses  pass  in  towards  the  root  of  the  lung  to  reach  the 
broochiiil  glands. 

Nerves, — The  nerves  of  the  lung  are  to  be  traced  from  the 
anterior  and  posterior  pulmonary  plexuses,  which  are  formed  by 
branches  of  the  vagus  and  sympathetic.  The  nerves  follow  the 
course  of  the  vessels  and  bronchi,  and  in  the  walls  of  the  latter 
many  small  ganglia  are  situated. 


The  Bespiratory  Meohanism. 

Respiration  consists  of  the  alternate  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  thorax,  by  means  of  which  air  is  drawn  into  or  expelled 
from  the  lungs.  These  acts  are  called  Inspiration  and  Expiratum 
respectively. 

For  the  inspiration  of  air  into  the  lungs  it  is  evident  that  all 
that  is  necessary  is  such  a  movement  of  the  side- walls  or  floor  of 
the  chest,  or  of  both,  that  the  capacity  of  the  interior  shall  be 
enlarged.  By  such  increase  of  capacity  there  will  be  of  course  a 
diminution  of  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  lungs,  and  a  fresh 
quantity  will  enter  through  the  larynx  and  trachea  to  equalise 
the  pressure  on  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  chest. 

For  the  expiration  of  air,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  evident 
that,  by  an  opposite  movement  which  shall  diminish  the  capacity 
of  the  chest,  the  pressure  in  the  interior  will  be  increased,  and 
air  will  be  expelled,  until  the  pressure  within  and  without  the 
chest  are  again  equal.  In  both  cases  the  air  passes  through  the 
trachea  and  larynx,  whether  in  entering  or  leaving  the  lungs, 
there  being  no  other  communication  with  the  exterior  of  the 
body ;  and  the  lung,  for  the  sanle  reason,  remains  under  all  the 
circumstances  described  closely  in  contact  with  the  walls  and  floor 
of  the  chest.  To  speak  of  expansion  of  the  chest,  is  to  speak 
also  of  expansion  of  the  liuig. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  means  by  which  the  respiratory 
movements  are  effected. 

Inspiration. — The  enlargement  of  the  chest  in  inspiration  is 
a  muscular  act ;  the  effect  of  the  action  of  the  inspiratory  muscles 
being  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  chest  cavity  (a)  in  the  vertical, 
and  (6)  in  the  lateral  and  antero-posterior  diameters.  The 
miiacles  engaged  in  ordinary  inspiration  are  the  diaphragm ;  the 
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external  intercostals ;  parts  of  the  internal  intercostals  ;  the  leva- 
to  res  costariim ;  and  serratus  posticus  supeirior. 

(^Jl  The  vertical  diameter  of  the  chest  is  increased  by  the  con- 
tjraction  and  consequent  descent  of  the  diaphragm, — thesides^oT 
the  muscle  descending  most,  and  the  central  tendon  remaining 
comparatively  unmoved ;  while  the  intercostal  and  other  muscles, 
by  acting  at  the  same  time,  prevent  the  diaphragm,  during  its 
contraction,  from  drawing  in  the  sides  of  the  chest. 

(6.)  The  increase  in  the  lateral  and  anterv-posterior  diameters  of 


Fig.  212.— Diagram  of  axes  of  movement  of  ribs. 

the  chest  is  effected  bj  the  raising  of  the  ribs,  the|freater  number 
of  which  are  attached  very  obliquely  to  the  spine  and  sternum. 

The  elevation  of  the  ribs  takes  place  both  in  front  and  at  the 
sides — the  hinder  ends  being  prevented  from  performing  any 
upward  movement  by  their  attachment  to  the  spine.  The  move- 
ment of  the  front  extremities  of  the  ribs  is  of  necessity  accom- 
panied by  an  upward  and  forward  movement  of  the  sternum  to 
which  they  are  attached,  the  movement  being  greater  at  the 
lower  end  than  at  the  upper  end  of  the  latter  bone. 

The  axes  of  rotation  in  these  movements  are  two ;  one  corre- 
sponding with  a  line  drawn  through  the  two  articulations  which 
the  rib  forms  with  the  spine  (a,  b,  fig.  212);  and  the  other  with 
a  line  drawn  from  one  of  these  (head  of  rib)  to  the   stemiun 
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(A  B,  fig.  212);  the  motion  of  the  rib  around  the  latter  axis 
being  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  raising  the  handle  of  a 
bucket. 

The  elevation  of  the  ribs  is  accompanied  by  a  slight  opening 
out  of  the  angle  which  the  bony  part  forms  with  its  cartilage  (fig. 
213,  A) ;  and  thus  an  additional  means  is  provided  for  increasing 
the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  chest. 

The  muscles  by  which  the  ribs  are  raised,  in  ordinary  quiet 
inspiration,  are  the  external  intercostals,  and  that  portion  of  the 
inUmaJL  intercostals  which  is  situate  between  the  costal  cartilages ; 


Fig.  2x3.— Diagram  of  movement  of  a  rib  in  inspiration. 


and  these  are  assisted  by  the  levatores  costarum,  and  the  serratvs 
potticm  superior.  The  action  of  the  levatores  and  the  serratv^  is 
veiy  simple.  Their  fibres,  arising  from  the  spine  as  a  fixed  point, 
pass  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards  to  the  ribs,  and  neces- 
sarily raise  the  latter  when  they  contract.  The  action  of  the 
iutercostal  muscles  is  not  quite  so  simple,  inasmuch  as,  passing 
merely  from  rib  to  rib,  they  seem  at  first  sight  to  have  no  fixed 
point  towards-  which  they  can  pull  the  bones  to  which  they  are 
attached. 

In  tranquil  breathing,  the  expansive  movements  of  the  low^er 
part  of  the  chest  are  greater  than  those  of  the  upper.  In  forced 
inspiration,  on  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  extent  of  movement 
appears  to  be  in  the  upper  antero-posterior  diameter. 

In  extraordinary  or  forced  inspiration,  as  in  violent  exercise,  or 
in  cases  in  which  there  is  some  interference  with  the  due  entrance 
of  air  into  the  chest,  and  in  which,  therefore,  strong  efforts  are 
necessary,  other  muscles  than  those  just  enumerated,  are  pressed 
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into  the  service.  It  is  very  difficult  or  impossible  to  separate  by 
a  bard  and  fast  line  the  so-called  muscles  of  ordinary  from  those 
of  extraordinary  inspiration  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
following  are  but  little  used  as  respiratory  agents,  except  in  cases 
in  which  unusual  efforts  are  required — ^the  scaleni  muscles,  the 
stemomastoidy  the  serratus  magmts^  the  pectorales,  and  the  tra- 
pezitis. 

The  expansion  of  the  chest  in  inspiration  presents  some  pecu- 
liarities in  different  persons.  In  young  children,  it  is  effected 
chiefly  by  the  diaphragm,  which  being  highly  arched  in  expinir 
tion,  becomes  flatter  as  it  contracts,  and,  descending,  presses  on 
the  abdominal  viscera,  and  pushes  forward  the  front  wails  of  the 
abdomen.  The  movement  of  the  abdominal  walls  being  here 
more  manifest  than  that  of  any  other  part,  it  is  usual  to  call  this 
the  abdominal  type  of  respiration-  In  men,  together  with  the 
descent  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the  pushing  forward  of  the  front 
wall  of  the  abdomen,  the  chest  and  the  sternum  are  subject  to  a 
wide  movement  in  inspiration  (inferior  costal  tjipe).  In  women, 
t^ft  ^ovpmfint.  appears  less  extensive  in  the  .loyer^^and  more  bo 
in  the  upper,  part  of  thfijshest  (superior  costal  type). 

Expiration. — From  the  enlargement  produced  in  inspiration, 
the  chest  and  lungs  return  in  ordinary  tran(jjiil .  expiration,  by 
their  elasticity  ;  the  force  employed  by  the  inspiratory  muscles 
in  distending  the  chest  and  overcoming  the  elastic  resistance  of 
the  lungs  and  chest- walls,  being  returned  as  au. expiratory  effort 
when  the  muscles  are  relaxed.     This  elastic  recoil  of  the  chest  and 
lungs  is  sufficient,  in  ordinary  quiet  breathing,  to  expel  air  from 
the  lungs  in  the  inters^als  of  inspiration,  and  no  muscular  power 
is  required.     In  all  voluntary  expiratory  efforts,  however,  as  in 
speaking,  singing,  blowing,  and  the  like,  and  in  many  involuntary 
actions  also,  as  sneezing,  coughing,  etc.,  something  more  than 
merely  passive  elastic  power  is  necessary,  and  the  proper  expira- 
tory muscles  are  brought  into  action.     By  far  the  chief  of  these 
are  the  abdominal  muscles,  which,  by  pressing  on  the  viscera  of 
the  abdomen,  push  up  the  floor  of  the  chest  formed  by  the  dia- 
phragm, and  by  thus  making  pressure  on  the  lungs,  expel  air 
from  them  through  the  trachea  and  larynx.     All  muscles,  however, 
which  depress  the  ribs,  must  act  also  as  muscles  of  expiration, 
and  therefore  we  must  conclude  that  the  abdominal  muscles  are 
assisted  in  their  action  by  the  greater  part  of  the  interned  inter- 
costals,  the  triangularis  stemi,  the  serratus  posticus  inferior,  and 
quadratus  lumhorwm.     When  by  the  eflbrts  of   the  expiratoiy 
muscles,  the  chest  has  been  squeezed  to  less  than  its  average 
diameter,  it  again,  on  relaxation  of  the  muscles^  returns  to  the 
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Donnal  dimensions  by  virtue  of  its  elasticity.  The  construction 
of  the  ches^■waMB,  therefore,  RtlmiraWy  adapts  them  "for  recoiling 
■gainst  and  resisting  an  well  undue  cuutraction  as  undue  dilatation. 
Id  the  natural  condition  of  the  parts  the  lungs  can  never 
contr&ct  to  the  utmost,  but  are  always  more  or  less  "  on  the 
stretch,"  being  kept  closely  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of 
the  walls  of  the  chest  by  cohesion  as  well  as  by  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  can  contract  away  from  these  only  when,  by  some 
meana  or  other,  as  lij-  making  an  opening  into  the  pleural  cavity, 
or  by  the  effusion  of  fluid  there,  the  pressure  on  the  exterior  and 
interior  of  the  lungs  becomes  equal.  Thus,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  degree  of  contraction  or  dilatation  of  the  lungs 
is  dependent  on  that  of  the  boundary  walls  of  the  chest,  the 
outer  surface  of  the  one  being  in  close  contact  with  the  inner 
surface  of  the  other,  and  obliged  to  follow  it  in  all  its  movements. 

Methods  of  Toooidins  Beaplfatorjr  KoTetDOBta. 
The  movenientE  of  respiration  may  be  reconlud  gnipliicftlly  ii 


«>7s.    The  ordiuaiy  1 
uimal,    and    to 
cDQDect  this  tube 

penju  tubing 
vitha  J  piece  in- 
troitucad  into  iLe 
caik  of  ■  lai^e- 
oied  battle,  I  be 
other  end  of  the  T 
baring  attach  e<  I 
to  ititecond  piece 
of  tnbinfc,  which 

orcan  be  partially 
or      completely 

•if  a  mvvr  ctamp. 
Into  the  cork  )x 
iiuerted  a  second 
pieoc  of  g\ikff 
tubing  connected 
with  a  Marey's 
tambour  by  auit- 
able  tubing.  Tbis 
•econd  tube  com - 


etbodis 


0  introduce  a  tube  into  the  tracliea  of  s 


iltemtion  ol  the 
bottle  to 


ig.  314. — Btethograph  or  PneumDgraph.  h,  t 
riKHt tuKriwtopUt? of  Htfel/^  cftndd.armd 
meDt  ii  Bttscfafd  to  oheM  hy  belt  e.    When  tl 

the  lanibour  w  affeet*d  by  the  premure  at  » 1 
t<i  it  DD  the  line  haad,  uid  to  the  upright  in 
htnizoatal  kkw  g.    (Undifled  from  Uiirej-'ii 


to  the  tam- 
bour, and  this  may  be  made  to  write  on  a  leconiing  surface  (fig.  173).  If 
the  tube  attnched  to  the  T  piece  be  closed  tlie  movetnents  of  inspiration  and 
cipiration  are  larger  than  if  it  were  clOBcd.  The  alteration  of  the  pressure 
withio  the  lunge  on  iospiration  and  e.ipiration  is  shown  by  the  movement 
d  the  coinmo  of  air  in  the  trachea.  By  these  means  a  record  of  the  respl> 
nlor;  movements  may  be  obtained. 
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Various  instrumeDU  for  reoording  the  morementa  of  the  cbest  b;  ftppli- 
catioD  of  apparatus  to  Che  exterior.  Such  ia  the  ctetbometer  of  Bnitoa 
Sandeiflon.  This  congists  ol  a  frame  formed  of  two  pHrallel  Bteel  ban  joined 
by  a  third  at  one  end.  At  the  free  end  of  the  bara  is  attached  a  leather 
strap,  b7  means  of  wbich  the  apparatus  may  tie  nuapended  from  the  neck. 
Attach^  to  the  inner  end  of  one  bar  is  a  tambour  and  ivory  button,  ia  the 
end  of  the  other  an  ivory  button.  Whea  in  use,  the  apparatus  is  suspeaded 
with  tbe  transyerse  bar  posteriorly,  the  button  of  the  tambour  is  placed  on 
the  part  of  the  chest  the  movement  of  which  it  is  desired  to  record,  and  the 
other  button  is  made  to  press  upon  t)ic  corresponding  side  of  the  chest,  so 
that  the  chest  ia,  as  it  were,  held  between  a  pair  of  callipers.  The  tambour 
is  connected  by  tubing  and  a  X  piece  with  a  recoiding  tamboar  of  Marey's. 
and  with  a  ball,  by  meansof  which  air  can  be  squeeied  into  the  cavity  of  Ihe 
tympanum.  When  in  work  the  tube  connected  with  the  air  ball  is  shut  off 
by  means  of  a  screw  clamp.  The  moTement  of  the  chest  ia  tKus  com- 
municated to  the  recording  tambour. 

A  simpler  form,  of  this  apparatus, called  a  pneumosrapbor  atatliOKrapli, 
consiBting  of  a  thick  india-rubber  bag  of  elliptical  shape  about  three  inches 


TDbeto(»i 
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Kg.  115.— Btethometer.    (Burfon  Sunda 


™.) 


long,  to  one  end  of  which  a  ri|^d  gutta-percha  tnbe  is  attached.  This  liag 
may  be  fixed  at  any  required  place  on  the  chest  by  means  of  a  alrap 
and  buckle.  By  means  of  the  gutta-percha  tube  the  variations  of  the 
pressure  of  air  in  the  tog  produced  by  the  moTcments  of  the  chest  arc  com- 
municated to  a  recording  tambour.  This  apparatus  is  a  simplified  form  of 
Marey'B  pneumograph  (lig.  214). 

The  variationa  of  inlrapleuial  pleasure  may  be  recorded  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  cannula  into  the  pleural  or  pericsidial  cavlt;,  which  is  con- 
nected with  a  mercurial  manometer. 
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Fin«Uy,  it  has  been  found  possible  in  various  waje  to  record  the  dia- 
phngmatic  movements  hj  the  insertion  of  an  elastic  b^  connected  with  a 
MmbouT  into  the  abdomen  below  it  [phrenorrapli),  by  the  insertion  of 
needles  into  different  parts  of  its  structure,  or  b;  recording  the  coctrnction 
oE  isolated  strips  of  the  diaphragm. 

The  acts  of  cspanaioa  and  coatraction  of  the  chest  take  up 
onder  ordinary  circumstances  a  nearly  equal  time.  The  act  of 
tngpiring  air,  however,  especially  in  women  and  children,  is  a  little 
shorter  than  tha,t  of  expelling  it,  and  there  is  commonly  a  very 
•light  pause  hetween  the  end  of  expiration  and  the  beginning  of 


Hf.aiA.— ^mciiiK  of  thenonDAldiaphragmrApiTAtiaiu  of  rabbit,  a,  with  quick  mon- 
mat  of  drum.  A,  with  aJow  laOTfimait.  j,  ioBpiTstiOD,  «,  expintum.  To  be  Mad 
tnm  left  to  right.    (Uarclmld.) 

the  next  inspiration.     The  respiratory  rhythiii   may  be    thus 
expressed: — 

Iiupinttien 6 

BgpiratWn  7  or  8 

A  Ter7  slight  ^ste. 

If  the  ear  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  wall  of  the  cheat,  or  be 
wparated  from  it  only  by  a  good  conductor  of  sound  or  stetho- 
tcope,  a  faint  reijriratory  tnurmw  is  heard  during  inspiration. 
Thia  souml  varies  somewhat  in  different  parts — being  loudest  or 
K«rseBt  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  the  trachea  and  large  bronchi 
(truheal  and  bronchial  breathing),  and  fading  off  into  a  faint 
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sighing  as  the  ear  is  placed  at  a  distance  from  these  (vesicular 
breathing).  It  is  best  heard  in  children,  and  in  them  a  faint 
murmur  is  heard  in  expiration  also.  The  cause  of  the  vesicular 
niunnur  has  received  various  explanations.  Most  observers  hold 
that  the  sound  is  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  air  against  the 
walls  of  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs  when  they  are  undergoing  disten- 
sion (Laennec,  Skoda),  others  that  it  is  due  to  an  oscillation  of 
the  current  of  air  as  it  enters  the  alveoli  (Chauveau),  whilst  others 
believe  that  the  sound  is  produced  in  the  glottis,  but  that  it  is 
modified  in  its  passage  to  the  pulmonary  alveoli  (Beau,  Gee). 

Eesptjutory  movemenU  of  the  Nostrils  and  of  the  GlottU. — 
During  the  action  of  the  muscles  which  directly  draw  air  into  the 
chest,  those  which  guard  the  opening  through  which  it  enters 
are  not  passive.  In  hurried  breathing  the  instinctive  dilata- 
tion of  the  nostrils  is  well  seen,  although  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions it  may  not  be  noticeable.  The  opening  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  larynx,  however,  or  rima  glottidis,  is  dilated  at  each 
inspiration  for  the  more  ready  passage  of  air,  and  becomes 
smaller  at  each  expiration ;  its  condition,  therefore,  corresponding 
during  respiration  with  that  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  There  is 
a  further  likeness  between  the  two  acts  in  that,  under  ordinarv 
circumstances,  the  dilatation  of  the  rima  glottidis  is  a  muscular 
act  and  its  contraction  chiefly  an  elastic  recoil ;  although,  under 
various  conditions  to  be  hereafter  mentioned,  there  may  be  in 
the  latter  considerable  muscular  power  exercised. 

Terms  used  to  express  Quantity  of  Air  breathed. — 
a.  Breathing  or  tidal  air,  is  the  quantity  of  air  which. is  habitually 
and  almost  uniformly  changed  in  each  act  qL  hiosdhing.  In  a 
healthy  adult  man  it  is  about  30  cubic  inches,  or  about  500  ccm., 
or  half  a  litre. 

b.  Comj)le7tiental  air,  is  the  quantity  over  and  above  this  which 
can  TJe'Hrawn  into  the  lungs  in  the  deepest  inspiration  ;  its  amount 
varies,  but  maybe  reckoned  as  1 00  cubic  inches,  or  about  i,6oo  ccm. 

c.  Reserve  air, — ^After  ordinary  expiration,  such  as  that  which 
expels  the  breathing  or  tidal  air,  a  certain  quantity  of  air,  about 
100  cubic  inches  (1,600  ccm.)  remains  in  the  lungs,  which  may 
be  expelled  by  a  forcible  and  deeper  expiration.  This  is  termed 
reserv'e  or  supplemental  air. 

d.  Residiuil  air  is  the  quantity  which  still  remains  in  the  lungs 
after  the  most  violent  expiratory  effort  Its  amount  depends  in 
great  measure  on  the  absolute  size  of  the  chest,  but  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  100  cubic  inches,  or  about  1,600  ccm.  to  2,000  com. 

The  total  qimntity  of  air  which  passes  into  and  out  of  the 
lungs  of  an  adult,  at  rest,  in  24  hours,  is  about  686,000  cubic 
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inches.  This  quantity,  however,  is  largely  increased  by  exertion ; 
tK" average  amount  for  a  hard-working  labourer  in  the  same  time 
being  1,568,390  cubic  inches. 

e.  Respiratory  Capacity. — The  greatest  respiratory  capacity  of 
the  chest  is  indicated  by  the  quantity  of  air  which  a  person  can 
expel  from  his  lungs  by  a  forcible  expiration  after  the  deepest 
inspiration  possible ;  it  expresses  the  power  which  a  person  has 
of  breathing  in  the  emergencies  of  active  exercise,  violence,  and 
disease.  The  average  capacity  of  an  adult,  at  15 '4°  C.  (60°  F.), 
is  about  225  to  250  cubic  inches,  or  3,500  to  4,000  ccm. 

The  reJtpiratory  capacity,  or  as  John  Hutchinson  called  it,  vital  capacity, 
is  asoally  measured  by  a  modified  gasometer  or  spirometarj  into  which  the 
experimenter  breathes. — making  the  most  prolonged  expiration  possible 
after  the  deepest  possible  inspiration.  The  quantity  of  air  which  is  thus 
expelled  from  the  lungs  is  indicated  by  the  height  to  which  the  air  chamber 
of  the  spirometer  rises  ;  and  by  means  of  a  scale  placed  in  connection  with 
tiis.  the  number  of  cubic  inches  is  read  off. 

In  healthy  men,  the  respiratory  capacity  varies  chiefly  with 
the  stature,  weight,  and  age. 

It  was  found  by  Hutchinson,  from  whom  most  of  our  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  is  derived,  that  at  a  temperature  of  1 5  '4°  C. 
(60°  F.),  225  cubic  inches  is  the  average  vital  or  respiratory 
capacity  of  a  healthy  person,  five  feet  seven  inches  in  height. 

Cireumstancett  affecting  the  amou7it  of  respiratory  capacity. — For  every 
inch  of  height  above  this  standard  the  capacity  is  increased,  on  an  average, 
by  eight  cubic  inches  ;  and  for  every  inch  below,  it  is  diminished  by  the 
same  amount.. 

The  influence  of  weight  on  the  capacity  of  respiration  is  less  manifest  and 
considerable  than  that  of  height :  and  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  definite 
conclusions  on  this  point,  because  the  natural  average  weight  of  a  healthy 
man  in  relation  to  stature  has  not  yet  been  determined.  As  a  general  state- 
ment, however,  it  may  be  said  that  the  capacity  of  respiration  is  not  affected 
by  weights  under  161  pounds,  or  ii^  stones  ;  but  that,  above  this  point,  it  is 
(iiminished  at  the  rate  of  one  cubic  inch  for  every  additional  pound  up  to 
196  pounds  or  14  stones. 

By  age^  the  capacity  appeal's  to  be  increased  from  about  the  fifteenth  to 
the  thirty -fifth  year,  at  the  rate  of  five  cubic  inches  per  year  ;  from  thirty- 
five  to  sixty-five  it  diminishes  at  the  rate  of  about  one  and  a  half  cubic  inch 
per  year ;  so  that  the  capacity  of  respiration  of  a  man  of  sixty  years  old 
would  be  about  30  cubic  inches  less  than  that  of  a  man  forty  years  old^  of 
the  same  height  and  weight.    (John  Hutchinson.) 

The  number  of  respirations  in  a  healthy  adult  person  usually 
ranges  from  14  to  18  per  minute.  It  is  greater  in  infancy  and 
childhood.  It  varies  also  much  according  to  different  circum- 
stances, such  as  exercise  or  rest,  health,  or  disease,  etc.  Varia- 
tions in  the  number  of  respirations  correspond  ordinarily  with 
similar  variations  in  the  pulsations  of  the  heart.  In  health  the 
proportion  is  about  i  to  4,  or  i  to  5,  and  when  the  rapidity  of 
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the  heart's  action  is  increased,  that  of  the  chest  movement  Is 
commonly  increased  also ;  but  not  in  every  case  in  equal  propor- 
tion. It  happens  occasionally  in  disease,  especially  of  the  lungs 
or  air>passages,  that  the  number  of  respiratory  acts  increases  in 
quicker  proportion  than  the  beats  of  the  pvlse ;  and,  in  other 
affections,  much  more  commonly,  that  the  number  of  the  pulaes 
is  greater  in  proportion  than  that  of  the  respirations. 

The  Force  of  Inspiratory  and  Expiratory  Muscles, — The  force 
with  which  the  inspiratory  muscles  are  capable  of  acting  is 
gp^atest  in  individuals  of  the  height  of  from  five  feet  seven 
inches  to  five  feet  eight  inches,  and  will  elevate  a  column  of 
three  inches  of  mercury.  Above  this  height  the  force  decreases 
as  the  stature  increases ;  so  that  the  average  of  men  of  six  feet 
can  elevate  only  about  two  and  a  half  inches  of  mercury.  The 
force  manifested  in  the  strongest  expiratory  acts  is,  on  the 
average,  one-third  greater  thpu  that  exercised  in  inspiration. 
But  this  difference  is  in  great  measure  due  to  the  powder  exerted 
by  the  elastic  reaction  of  the  walls  of  the  chest ;  and  it  is  also 
much  influenced  by  the  disproportionate  strength  which  the  expi- 
ratory muscles  attain,  from  their  being  called  into  use  for  other 
purposes  than  that  of  simple  expiration.  The  force  of  the  inspi- 
ratory act  is,  therefore,  better  adapted  than  that  of  the  expiratory 
for  testing  the  muscular  strength  of  the  body.    (John  Hutchinson.) 

The  instrument  used  by  Hutchinson  to  gauge  the  inspiratory  and  expira- 
tory power  was  a  mercurial  manometer,  to  which  was  attached  a  tube  fitting 
the  nostrils,  and  through  which  the  inspiratory  or  expiratory  effort  was 
made.    The  following  table  represents  the  results  of  numerous  experiments  : 

Power  of  Power  of 

Ixispiratory  MuBcles.  Expiratory  Masdea. 

1*5  in.  .        .  .  Weak         .        .  .20  in. 

2'o  „        .        .  .  Oniinary                .  .    .    2*5  „ 

2*5  „     .        .  .  Strong      .        .  .        •    3*5  » 

3*5  »        .        .  .  Very  strong  .        .  .     .    4-5  „ 

4*5  „     .        .  .  Remarkable  •    S'8  „ 

5*5  ,,         ...  Very  remarkable  .  .    .    7*0  ., 

6'0  „    .        .  .  Extraordinary  .  .        .    8*5  ,, 

7'0  „        .        .  .  Very  extraordinary  .    .  iq-o  ., 

The  greater  part  of  the  force  exerted  in  deep  inspiration  is 
employed  in  overcoming  the  resistance  offered  by  the  elasticity  of 
the  lungs. 

The  amount  of  this  elastic  resistance  was  estimated  by  observing  the 
elevation  of  a  column  of  mercury  raised  by  the  return  of  air  forced,  after 
death,  into  the  lungs,  in  quantity  equal  to  the  known  capacity  of  respiration 
during  life  ;  and  Hutchinson  calculated,  according  to  the  well-known  hydro- 
static law  of  equality  of  pressures  (as  shown  in  the  Bramah  press),  that  the 
total  force  to  be  overcome  by  the  muscles  in  the  act  of  inspiring  200  cubic 
inches  of  air  is  more  than  450  lbs. 
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The  elastic  force  overcome  in  ordinary  inspiration  is,  according  to  tlie 
tame  aathoritj,  equal  to  about  170  lbs. 

Douglas  Powell  has  shown  that  within  the  limits  of  ordinary 
tranquil  respiration  the  elastic  resilience  of  the  walls  of  the  chest 
faTours  inspiration ;  and  that  it  is  only  in  deep  inspiration  that 
the  rihs  and  rib-cartilages  offer  an  opposing  force  to  their  dilata- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  elastic  resilience  of  the  lungs,  at  the 
end  of  an  act  of  ordinary  breathing,  has  drawn  the  chest-waUs 
within  the  limits  of  their  normal  degree  of  expansion.  Under  all 
circumstances,  of  course,  the  elastic  tissue  of  the  lungs  opposes 
inspiration  and  favours  expiration. 

It  is  possible  that  the  contractile  power  which  the  bronchial 
tubes  and  air-vesicles  possess,  by  means  of  their  musctdar  fibres 
Doay  (i)  assist  in  expiration;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  its  chief 
pmpose  is  (2)  to  regulate  an4  adapt,  in  some  measure,  the 
qiumtity  of  air  admitted  to  the  limgs,  and  to  each  part  of  them, 
according  to  the  supply  of  blood ;  (3)  the  muscular  tissue  con- 
tar&ctR  upon  and  gradually  expels  collections  of  mucus,  which  may 
have  acciunulated  within  the  tubes,  and  which  cannot  be  ejected 
by  forced  expiratory  efforts,  owing  to  collapse  or*  other  morbid 
conditions  of  the  portion  of  lung  connected  with  the  obstructed 
tubes  (Gairdner).  (4)  Apart  from  any  of  the  before-mentioned 
functions,  the  presence  of  muscular  fibre  in  the  walls  of  a  hollow 
vificus,  such  as  a  lung,  is  only  what  might  be  expected  from 
analogy  with  other  organs.  Subject  as  the  lungs  are  to  such 
great  variation  in  size,  it  might  be  anticipated  that  the  elastic 
tinue,  which  enters  so  largely  into  their  composition,  would  be 
supplemented  by  the  presence  of  much  muscular  fibre  also. 

Respiratory  Changes  in  the  Air  Breathed. 

Composition  of  the  Atmosphere, — The  atmosphere  we  breathe 
hag,  in  every  situation  in  which  it  has  been  examined  in  its 
natural  state,  a  nearly  uniform  composition.  It  is  a  mixture  of 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbon  dioxide,  and  watery  vapour,  with,  com- 
moiHy,  traces  of  other  gases,  as  ammonia,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
Ac  Of  every  100  volumes  of  pure  atmospheric  air,  79  volumes 
(on  an  average)  consist  of  nitrogen,  the  remaining  2 1  of  oxygen. 
ByweigTil  the  proportion  is  N.  77,  0.  23.  The  proportion  of 
carbon  dioxide  is  extremely  small ;  10,000  volumes  of  atmospheric 
air  contain  only  about  4  or  5  of  that  gas. 

The  quantity  of  water}'  vapour  varies  greatly  according  to  the 
temperatiu'e  and  other  circumstances,  but  the  atmosphere  is  never 
without  some.  In  this  country,  the  average  quantity  of  watery 
vapour  in  the  atmosphere  is  i  "40  per  cent. 
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^  Composition  of  Air  which  has  been  breathed, — Thfl._chaPge8 
eflGectfid  by.  re^jumtiou  in  the  atmospheric  air  are  :  i,,  an  increase 
qf  temperature;  2,. an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  ; 
3j  a  diminution  in  the  c^uantity  of  oxygen;  4,  a  diminution^ flf 
volume ;  5,  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  watery  vapour ;  6,  the 
addition  of  a  minute  amount  of  organic  matter  and  of  free  ammonia. 

1.  The  expired  air^  heated  by  its  contact  with  the  interior  of 
the  lungs,  is  (at  least  in  most  climates)  hotter  than  the  inspired 
air.  Its  temperature  varies  between  36° — 37*5°  C.  (97°  and 
99*5°  F.),  the  lower  temperature  being  observ^ed  when  the  air  has 
remained  but  a  short  time  in  the  lungs.  Whatever  may  be  the 
temperature  of  the  air  when  inhaled,  it  acquires  nearly  that  of  the 
blood  before  it  is  exjielled  from  the  chest. 

2.  The  Carbonic  dioxide  is  increased  ;  but  the  quantity  exhaled 
in  a  given  time  is  subject  to  change  from  various  circumstances. 
From  every  volume  of  air  inspired,  about  4*8  per  cent,  of  oxygen  is 
abstracted;  while  a  rather  smaller  quantity,  4*3  of  carbon  dioxide 
is  added  in  its  place  :  the  expired  air  w'lW  contain,  therefore,  434 
vols,  of  carbon  dioxide  in  10,000.  The  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide 
exhaled  into  the  air  breathed  by  a  healthy  adult  man,  calculating 
that  22  ccm.  of  the  500  ccm.  of  the  air  breathed  out  at  each  ex- 
piration consists  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  that  the  rate  of  respiration 
is  on  an  average  16,  the  total  amount  would  be  about  506  litres 
in  the  24  hours.  From  actual  experiment  this  amount  seems  to 
be  too  high,  since  from  the  average  of  many  investigations  the  total 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  excreted  pjer  dieju  has  J?eeii^  foundhto  be 
about  400  litres,  weighing  800  grms.,  consisting  of  218  grms.  oT 
C,  and  582  grms.  of  0.  From  this  has  to  be  deducted  about 
10  grms.  excreted  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  lungs,  it  leaves 
abqut  215  grms.  as  the  amount  of  C.  excreted  by  the  average 
healthy  man  by  respiration  each  day  and  nighty  that  is  about 
7  oz.,  about  half  a  pound.  These  quantities  must  be  considered 
approximate  only,  inasmuch  as  various  circumstances,  even  in 
health,  influence  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  excreted,  and, 
correlatively,  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed. 

Circ7imstance8  influencing  the  anurunt  of  carbon  dioxide  excreted. — a.  Age 
and  Sex. — The  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  exhaled  into  the  air  breathed  by 
males,  regularly  increases  from  8  to  30  years  of  age ;  from  30  to  50  the 
quantity,  after  i-emaining  stationary  £or  a  while,  gradually  diminishes,  and 
from  50  to  extreme  age  it  goes  on  diminishing,  till  it  scarcely  exceeds  the 
quantity  exhaled  at  ten  years  old.  In  females  (in  whom  the  quantity 
exhaled  is  always  less  than  in  males  of  the  same  age)  the  same  regular 
increase  in  quantity  goes  on  from  the  8th  year  to  the  age  of  puberty,  when 
the  quantity  abruptly  ceases  to  increase,  and  remains  stationary  so  long  as 
they  continue  to  menstruate.  When  menstruation  has  ceased,  it  sdon 
decreases  at  the  same  rate  as  it  does  in  old  men. 
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*.  Respiratoi-y  Movementt. — The  quicker  the  respirations,  the  smaller  is 
the  proportionate  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  contained  in  each  volume  of  the 
expired  air«  Although  the  proportionate  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  is  thus 
diminished,  the  absolute  amount  exhaled  within  a  given  time  is  increased 
thereby,  owing  to  the  larger  quantity  of  air  which  is  breathed  in  the  time. 
The  last  half  of  a  volume  of  expired  air  contains  more  carbonic  acid  than 
the  half  first  expired  ;  a  circumstance  which  is  explained  by  the  one  portion 
of  air  coming  from  the  remote  part  of  the  lungs,  where  it  has  been  in  more 
immediate  and  prolonged  contact  with  the  blood  than  the  other  has.  which 
comes  chiefly  from  the  larger  bronchial  tubes. 

e.  External  temperature. — The  observations  made  "by  Vierordt  at  various 
temperatures  between  3*4°— 23-8°  C.  (38**  F.  and  76"  F.)  show,  for  warm- 
blooded animals,  that  within  this  range,  every  rise  equal  to  5*5"  C.  (10**  F.) 
causes  a  diminution  of  about  33  ccm.  (2  cubic  inches)  in  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  exhaled  per  minute. 

d.  Sea*im  of  the  Year, — The  season  of  the  year,  independently  of  tem- 
perature, materially  influences  the  respiratory  phenomena  ;  spring  being  the 
!«a8on  of  the  greatest,  and  autumn  of  the  least  activity  of  the  respiratory 
and  other  functions. 

e.  Purity  of  the  Respired  A  ir. — The  average  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide 
given  out  by  the  lungs  constitutes  about  4*3  per  cent,  of  the  expired  air ; 
bat  if  the  air  which  is  breathed  be  previously  impregnated  with  carbon 
dioxide  (as  is  the  case  when  the  same  air  is  frequently  respired),  then  the 
qoantity  of  carbon  dioxide  exhaled  becomes  relatively  much  less. 

/.  Hygrometric  State  of  Atmoftphere. — The  amount  of  carbon  dioxide 
exhaled  is  considerably  influenced  by  the  degree  of  moisture  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, much  more  being  given  off  when  the  air  is  moist  than  when  it  is 
diy. 

g.  Period  of  tlie  Bay. — During  the  day-time  more  carbon  dioxide  is 
exhaled  than  corresponds  to  the  oxygen  absorbed  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
at  night  very  much  more  oxygen  is  absorbed  than  is  exhaled  in  carbon 
dioxide.  There  is,  thus,  a  reserve  fund  of  oxygen  absorbed  by  night  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  day.  If  the  total  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  exhaled  in 
24  hours  be  representee!  by  100,  52  parts  are  exhaled  during  the  day,  and  48 
at  night.  While  similarly,  33  parts  of  the  oxygen  are  absorbed  during  the 
day,  and  the  remaining  67  by  night. 

A.  Food  and  Drink. — By  the  use  of  food  the  quantity  is  increased,  whilst 
bj  fasting  it  is  diminished  ;  it  is  greater  when  animals  are  fed  on  fari- 
naceous food  than  when  fed  on  meat.  The  effecU  produced  by  spizituoua 
drinks  dfipfiiid  much  on  the  kind  of  drink  taken.  4*ure  alcohol  tends  rather 
to  increase  than  to  lessen  respiratoiy  changes,  and  the  amount  therefore  of 
carbon  dioxide  expired  ;  rum,  ale,  and  porter,  also  sherry,  have  very  similar 
effects.  On  the  other  hand,  brandy,  whisky,  and  gin,  particularly  the  latter, 
ahnost  always  lessened  the  respiratory  changes,  and  consequently  the  amount 
of  the  gas  exhaled. 

t.  Exercise. — Bodily  exercise,  in  moderation,  increases  the  quantity  to 
about  1  more  thaiTTt'lS"  dufing  rest  :  and  for  about  an  hour  after  exercise 
thTToiume  of  fKe  air  expired  in  tbe  minute  is  increased  nearly  2,000 
ccm.,  or  118  cubic  inches :  and  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  about  125 
ocm.,  or  7*8  cubic  inches  per  minute.  Violent  exercise,  such  as  full  labour 
on  the  treadwheel,  still  further  increases  the  amount  of  the  acid  exhaled. 

A  larger  quantity  is  exhaled  when  the  barometer  is  low  than  when  it  is 
high. 


3.  The  oxygen  is  divwiished,  and  its  diminution  is  generally 
proportionate  to  the  increase  of  the  carbon  dioxide.  For  every 
voliune  of  carbon  dioxide  exhaled  into  the  air,  1*17421  vohimes 
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qjf  oxygen  are  absorbed  from  it,  from  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ments to  estimate  the  carbon  dioxide  exhaled  and  the  oxygen 
absorbed,  it  was  found  that  while  about  575  grms.  of  oxygen 
appeared  in'tKe  CO^  exhaled,  700  grms.  disappeared  from  the 
inspired  .ctir. 

4.  The  volume  of  air  is  diminished  (allowance  being  made  for 
the  expansion  in  being  heated),  the  loss  being  due  to.a_p6rHori  of 
oxygen  absorbed  and  not  returned  in  the  exhaled  carbonic  acid, 
all  observers  agree,  though  as  to  the  actual  quantity  of  oxygen 
so  absorbed,  they  diflTer  even  widely.  The  amoimt  of  oxygen 
absorbed  is  on  an  average  4*8  per  cent,  so  that  the  expired  air 
contains  16*2  volumes  per  cent,  of  that  gas.  The. quantity  of 
oxygen  that  does  not  combine  with  the  carbon  given  ofF^in 
carbonic  acid  from  the  lungs  is  probably  disposed^qf.  in  forming 
some  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  given  off  from  the  skin,  and 
in  combining  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus  to  form  part  of  the 
acids  of  the  sulphates  and  phosphates  excreted  in  the  urine,  and 
probably  also,  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  decomposing  nitrogenous 
tissues. 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  surrounding  animals, 
appears  to  have  very  little  influence  on  the  amount  of  this  gas 
absorbed  by  them,  for  the  quantity  consumed  is  not  greater  even 
though  an  excess  of  oxygen  be  added  to  the  atmosphere  experi- 
mented with. 

It  has  often  been  discussed  whether  Nitrogen  is  absorbed  by  or 
exhaled  from  the  lungs  during  respiration.  At  present,  all  that 
can  be  said  on  the  subject  is  that,  under  most  circumstances, 
animals  appear  to  expire  a  very  small  quantity  above  that  which 
exists  in  the  inspired  air.  During  prolonged  fasting,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  small  quantity  appears  to  be  absorbed. 

5.  TJte  watery  va})our  is  increased, — The  quantity  emitted  is,  as 
a  general  rule,  suflicient  to  saturate  the  expired  air,  or  ve'r^  nearly 
so.  Its  absolute  amount  is,  therefore,  influenced  by  the  following 
circumstances,  (i),  by  the  quantity  of  air  respired;. for  the  greater 
this  is,  the  greater  also  will  be  the  quantity  of  moisture  exhaled ; 
(2),  by  the  quantity  of  watery  vapour  contained  in  the  air  previous 
to  its  being  inspired  ;  because  the  greater  this  is,  the  less  will  be 
the  amount  required  to  complete  the  saturation  of  the  air ;  (3), 
by  the  temperature  of  the  expired  air ;  for  the  higher  this  is,  the 
greateFwTII  be  the  quantity  of  watery  vapour  required  to  saturate 
the  air ;  (4),  by  the  length  of  time  which  each  volume  of  inspired 
air  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  lungs;  for  although,  during 
ordinary  respiration,  the  expired  air  is  always  saturated  with 
watery  vapour,  yet  when  respiration  is  performed  very  rapidly 
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the  air  has  scarcely  time  to  be  raised  to  the  highest  temperature, 
or  be  fully  charged  with  moisture  ere  it  is  expelled. 

The  quantity  of  water  exhaled  from  the  lungs  in  twenty-four 
hours  ranges  (according  to  the  various  modifying  circumstances 
aheady  Hifehtioned)  from  about  6  to  27  ounces,  the  ordinary 
quantity  being  about  9  or  10  ounces.  Some  of  this  is  probably 
formed  by  the  chemical  combination  of  oxygen  with  hydrogen  in 
the  system ;  but  the  far  larger  proportion  of  it  is  water  which 
has  been  absorbed,  as  such,  into  the  blood  from  the  alimentary 
canal,  ana  which  is  exhaled  from  the  surface  of  the  air-passages 
and  cells,  as  it  is  from  the  free  surfaces  of  all  moist  animal 
membranes,  particularly  at  the  high  temperature  of  warm-blooded 
anSnals.    ^' 

6.  A  mnall  qvantity  of  ammonia  is  added  to  the  ordinary  con- 
stituents of  expired  air.  It  seems  probable,  however,  both  from 
the  fact  that  this  substance  cannot  be  always  detected,  and  from 
its  minute  amoimt  when  present,  that  the  whole  of  it  may  be 
derived  from  decomposing  particles  of  food  left  in  the  mouth,  or 
from  carious  teeth  or  the  like ;  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  only  an 
accidental  constituent  of  expired  air. 

7.  The  quantity  of  organic  mutter  in  the  breath  is  increased, 
it  is  due  to  the  presence  of  this  organic  matter  that  air  con- 
taining the  products  of  respiration  is  more  injurious  than  it 
might  be  expected  to  be  from  the  amount  of  COg  it  contains. 
The  condensed  aqueous  vapour  is  found  soon  to  decompose  and 
to  contain  substances  which  are  of  a  poisonous  nature. 

Method  of  Experiment, — The  following  represents  the  kind  of  experiment 
by  which  the  foregoing  facts  regarding  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid, 
water,  and  organic  matter,  have  been  established. 

A  bird  or  moose  is  placed  in  a  large  bottle,  throngh  the  stopper  of  which 
two  tabes  pass,  one  to  supply  fresh  air,  and  the  other  to  carry  off  that  which 
has  been  expired.  Before  entering  ttie  bottle,  the  air  is  made  to  bubble 
thraagh  a  scrong  solution  of  caustic  potash,  which  absorbs  the  carbonic  acid, 
uid  then  through  lime-water,  which,  by  remaining  limpid,  proves  the 
tbaenoe  of  carbonic  add.  The  air  which  has  been  breathed  by  the  animal  is 
made  to  bubble  through  lime-water,  which  at  once  becomes  turbid  and  soon 
quite  milky  from  the  precipitation  of  calcium  carbonate  ;  and  it  finally 
passes  throngh  strong  sulphuric  acid,  which,  by  turning  brown,  indicates  the 
presence  of  organic  matter.  The  watery  vapour  in  the  expired  air  will  con- 
dense inside  the  bottle  if  the  surface  be  kept  cool.  By  means  of  an 
apparatus  sufficiently  large  and  well-constructed,  experiments  of  the  kind 
^▼e  been  made  extensivelv  on  man. 

Eow  the  Changes  in  the  Air  are  effected, — The  method  by  which 
fresh  air  is  inhaled  and  expelled  from  the  lungs  has  been  ex- 
plained. It  remains  to  consider  how  it  is  that  the  blood  absorbs 
oxygen  from,  and  gives  up  carbonic  acid  to,  the  air  of  the  alveoli. 
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111  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  tidal  air  only 
amounts  to  about  25 — 30  cubic  inches  (about  500  ccm.)  at  each 
inspiration,  and  that  this  is  of  course  insufficient  to  fill  the  hmgs, 
but  it  mixes  with  the  stationary  air  by  diffuBion,  and  so  supplies 
to  it  new  oxygen.  The  amount  of  oxygen  in  expired  air,  which 
may_be  taken  as  the  average  composition  of  the  mixed  air  in  the 
lungs,  is  about  1 6  to  1 7  per  cent  ;  in  the  pulmonary  alveoli  it 
may  be  rather  less  than  this,  ^rom  this  air  the  venous  blood  hag 
to  take  up  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of  ^  to"  12  vols,  per  cent,  of 
]jIboc}f,  ji^  ^the  differencc''bclwcen'{Iic  aSnomit  ot  oxyp^en  in  arteriaL 
au(l,.Y.^ous  blood  ishoTess.  Tt  seems  therefore  somewhat  ditfi-_ 
cult  to  understancTTibw  this  can  be  accomplished  at  the  low 
partial  pressure  of  oxygen  in  the  pulmonary  air.  Bijt  as  was 
pointed  out  in  a  previous  Chapter  (IV.),  the  oxygen  is  not  simply 
dissolved  hi^the^  bloody  but  is  to  a  great  extent  cnemicaily  com- 
blned  with  the  hsemogloBin  of  tfie  red  corpuscles;  aiiiSt  wTieii  a 
fluid  contains  Unbody  which'  enters  hito  loose  chemical  combina- 
tion in  this  way  with  a  gas,  the  tension  of  the  gas  in  the  fluid 
is  not  directly  proportional  to  the  total  quantity  of  the  gas  taken 
up  by  the  fluid,  but  to  the  excess  above  the  total  quantity  w^hich 
the  substance  dissolved  in  the  fluid  is  capable  of  taking  up  (a 
known  quantity  in  the  case  of  haemoglobin,  viz.,  1*59  cm.  for 
I  grm.  hemoglobin).  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  substance  be  not 
saturated,  i,e.,  if  it  be  not  combined  with  as  much  of  the  gas  as 
it  is  capable  of  taking  up,  further  combination  leads  to  no  increase 
of  its  tension.  However,  there  is  a  point  at  which  the  heemoglobin 
gives  up  its  oxygen  when  it  is  exposed  to  a  low  partial  pi-essure  of 
oxygen,  and  there  is  also  a  point  at  which  it  neither  takes  up  nor 
gives  out  oxygen ;  in  the  case  of  arterial  blood  of  the  dog,  this  is 
found  to  be  when  the  oxygen  tension  of  the  atmosphere  is  equal 
to  3*9  per  cent,  (or  29*6  mm.  of  mercury),  which  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  the  oxygen  tension  of  arterial  blood  is  3*9  per  cent.  ; 
venous  blood,  in  a,  similar  manner,  has  been  found  to  have  an 
oxygen  tension  of  2*8  per  cent.  At  a  higher  temperature,  the 
tension  is  raised,  as  there  is  a  greater  tendency  at  a  high  tem- 
perature for  the  chemical  compound  to  undergo  dissociation.  It 
is  therefore  easy  to  see  that  the  oxygen  tension  of  the  air  of  the 
pulmonary  alveoli  is  quite  sufficient,  even  supposing  it  much  less 
than  that  of  the  expired  air,  to  enable  the  venous  blood  to  take 
up  oxygen,  and  what  is  more,  it  will  take  it  up  until  the  haemo- 
globin is  very  nearly  saturated  with  the  gas. 

As  regards  the  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide  from  the  blood. 
there  is  evidence  to..show  that  it  is  given  up  by  a  process  nf  Rimnlft 
diffiision,  the  .onjx  £ondjUon  necessary  for  the  process  oeing  that 
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the  tension  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  in  the  pulmonarj  alveoli 
g]iOiTirS"leRa  tKan  thft  tfinainn  of  tlie  carhonic  acid  in  venous 
bloj^,  The  carbonic  acid  tension  of  the  alveolar  air  probably 
does  not  exceed  (in  the  dog)  3  or  4  per  cent.,  while  that  of  the 
TenouB  blood  is  5*4  per  cent.,  or  equal  to  41  mm.  of  mercury. 


Bespiratory  Clianges  in  the  Blood. 

Circulation  of  Blood  in  the  Respiratory  Organs, — To  be  exposed 
to  the  air  thus  altematelv  moved  into  and  out  of  the  air-cells  and 
minute  bronchial  tubes,  the  blood  is  propelled  from  the  right 
ventricle  through  the  pulmonary  capillaries  in  steady  streams, 
and  Slowly  enough  to  permit  every  minute  portion  of  it  to  be  for 
a  few  seconds  exposed  to  the  air,  with  only  the  thin  walls  of  the 
capHlafy*  vessels  and  the  air-cells  intervening.  The  pulmonary 
drtnTfftion  18  of  the  simplest  kind :  for  the  pulmonary  artery 
branches  regularly  ;  its  successive  branches  run  in  straight  lines, 
and  do  not  anastomose  :  the  capillary  plexus  is  uniformly  spread 
oveFtEe  air-cells  and  intercellular  passages ;  and  the  veins  derived 
from  It  proceed  in  a  course  as  simple  and  uniform  as  that  of  the 
arteneS;  their  branches  converging  but  not  anastomosing.  The 
veins  have  no  valves,  or  only  small  imperfect  ones  prolonged  from 
their  angles  of  junction,  and  incapable  of  closing  the  orifice  of 
either  of  the  veins  between  which  they  are  placed.  The  pul- 
monar}'  circulation  also  is  unaffected  by  changes  of  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  is  not  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  pressure  of 
miLscTes :  the  force  by  which  it  is  accomplished,  and  the  course  of 
the  Uood  are  alike  simple. 

Changes  in  the  Blood, — The  most  obvious  change  which  the 
blood  of  the  pulmonary  artery  undergoes  in  its  passage  through 
theTTfngs  is  i«f,  that  of  colour ^  the  dark  crimson  of  venous  blood 
being  exchanged  for  the  bright  scarlet  of  arterial  blood.  Xhfi 
cause  of  this  has  been  already  shown  to  be  that  the  arterial  blood 
contains  a  greater  quantity  of  scarlet  or  oxyh8emoglobin-p2»(/, 
and  in  connection  with  the  preceding  change  it  gains  oxygen  ; 
ydyit  loses  carbon  dioxide.  It  was  incidentally  mentioned  in  the 
Chapter  on  the  Blood  that  the^arhondioxide  which  is  carried  by  the 
blood  to  be  eliminated  by  the  lungs  is  not  simply  dissolved  in  the 
pUgpia.  It  is  combihed  with  some  substance  in  the  blood,  and 
wlien  it  is  earned  to  the  lungs  this  substance  must  undergo 
decomposition.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  compound  it  forms  is 
Dot_known,  but  it  appears  most  likely  that  the  gas  is  combined 
in  the  pEs^^^*  ^^'^th  the  sodium  carbonate  which  it  contains.  It 
has  also  been  suggested  that  as  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  entire 
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blood  is  more  easily  given  up  to  the  vacuum  of  a  mercurial 
air-pump  than  is  the  gas  of  the  serum  corresponding  to  the 
blood  taken,  that  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood  exercise  some  power 
in  promoting  the  decomposition  of  the  substance  with  which  the 
gas  is  combined  in  the  plasma.  The  plasma  or  serum  wiU  not 
give  up  the  whole  of  its  carbon  dioxide  imtil  the  addition  of  an 
acid,  when  the  last  portion,  2  to  5  per  cent.,  comes  off,  the 
entire  blood  gives  up  the  whole  of  its  carbon  dioxide  to  the 
action  of  the  mercurial  pump,  and  does  not  require  the  action 
of  an  acid.  It  may  be  mentioned  that,  according  to  some, 
the  carbon  dioxide  is  combined  with  proteid,  either  in  the 
plasma  or  in  the  red  blood-corpuscles;  4^A,  it  becomes  dighUy 
cooler  ;  ^th,  it  coagvlates  sooner  and  more  firmly,  apparently  con- 
taining more  fibrin.  The  oxygen  absorbed  into  the  blood  from 
the  atmospheric  air  in  the  lungs  is  combined  chemically  w^ith  the 
haemoglobin  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles.  In  this  condition  it  is 
carried  in  the  arterial  blood  to  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  and 
brought  into  near  relation  or  contact  with  the  tissues.  In  these 
tissues,  a  certain  portion  of  the  oxygen,  which  the  arterial  blood 
contains,  disappears,  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  water  is  formed.  The  venous  blood,  containing  the 
new-formed  carbon  dioxide,  returns  to  the  lungs,  where  a  portion 
of  the  carbon  dioxide  is  exhaled,  and  a  fresh  supply  of  oxygen  is 
taken  in. 

In  what  way  these  changes  are  brought  about  will  be  next 
discussed. 


Bespiratory  Changes  in  the  Tissues. 

The  changes  which  occur  in  the  composition  of  the  blood 
during  its  circulation  are  believed  to  take  place  in  tlie  tissues, 
and  particiiTarly  in  the  muscles.  The  changes  are,  as  we  have 
just  mentioned,  chiefly  the  removal  of  oxygen  from  and  the  addi- 
tion  of  carbon  dioxide  to  the  blood.  These  changes  ^£g.  flometimes 
spoken  of  as  internal  respimtion.  The  oxygen  carried  by  ti>e 
corpuscles  pf  the  blood  in  the  fojcm  of  oxvhffimQ^lQbiy  j^  given  up 
to  the  tissues,  as  the  tension  of  the  gas  within  them  is  very 
small.  The,  .gas  thus  set  free  is  apparently  seised  upon  by  the 
protoplasm  of  the  tissues  and  built  ujp.  into  its  n^olg^ule.  and 
thus  assists  in  the  process  of  anabolism,  possibly,. iuiitipg  ^tS 
some  compound  somewhat  in  the  same  rna.n nor  bwfc  more  firmly 
than  it  does  with  haemoglobin.  The  low  oxygen  pressure  of  the 
tissues  thus  allows  a  constant  abstraction  of  the  gas  from  the 
blood.     Tjjp  piYYieBg  o^  katabolism,  or  breaking  .down^  ia  dwa£^ 
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tsaociated  with  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide,  so  that  as  the 
blood  passes  through  the  tissues  containing  little  of  this  gas,  the 
high  tension  of  the  gas  in  the  tissues  permits  of  its  passage  into 
the  blood.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  process  of  the  evolution 
of  carbon  dioxide  ffom  living  muscle  will  go  on  for  a  time  in  the 
absence^of^a^sug^l^of^free  oxygen,  and  so  it  is  clear  that  the 
former  gas  is  not  derived  directly  from  the  combustion  of  the 
carbon  in  the  presence  of  the  latter,  gas.  It  was  at  one  time 
believed  that  the  carbon  dioxide  of  venous  blood  resulted  from 
ttie  oxiaation  of  substances  in'  the  blood  itselr.  It  has^  however, 
been  shown  tKat  the  blood  itself  has  very^  slight^oxidising  powers, 
and  that  in  the  frog  the  whole  of  the  blood  may  be  replaced  by 
sflme  solution  without  producing  any  marked  effect  u^ioij  the 
meSboirsm  ST'the  body.  Itjs  obviously  uuUk^lj,. that  any  but 
Teijsfi^ht^oxidation^could  go  on  in  such  a  mediiun.  It  has 
moreover  been  demonstrated  that  the  tension  of  carbon  dioxide  in 
the  tissues  is  considerably  greater  in  the  tissues  than  it  is  in  the 
venous  blood. 


Special  Bespiratory  Aots. 

It  will  be  well  here,  perhaps,  to  explain  certain  special  respira- 
toiy  acts,  which  appear  at  first  sight  somewhat  complicated,  but 
cease  to  be  so  when  the  mechanism  by  which  they  are  performed 
is  clearly  understood.     The  diagram  (fig.   219)  shows  that  the 
cavity  of  the  chest  is  separated  from  that  of  the  abdomen  by  the 
diaphragm,  which,  when  acting,  will  lessen  its  curve,  and  thus 
descending,  will  push  dcnonwards  and  fmnvards  the  abdominal 
Tisoera;  while  the  abdominal  muscles  have  the  opposite  effect, 
and  in  acting  will  push  the  viscera  uptoards  and  bachvards,  and 
with  them  the  diaphragm,  supposing  its  ascent  to  be  not  from 
any  cause  interfered  with.     It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  lungs 
communicate  with  the  exterior  of  the  body  through  the  trachea 
and  larynx,  and  further  on  through  the  mouth  and  nostrils — 
through  either  of  them  separately,  or  through  both  at  the  same 
time,  according  to  the  position  of  the  soft  palate.     The  stomach 
communicates  with  the  exterior  of  the  body  through  the  oesopha- 
gus, pharynx,  and  mouth ;  while  below  the  rectum  opens  at  the 
anus,  and  the  bladder  through  the  urethra.     All  these  openings, 
through  which  the  hollow  viscera  communicate  with  the  exterior 
d  the  body,  are  guarded  by  muscles,  called  sphincters,  which  can 
act  independently  of  each  other. 

Sighing, — In  sighing  there  is  a  somewhat  prolonged  inspiration ; 
the  air  almost  noiselessly  passing  in  through  the  glottis,  and  by 
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the  eliiatic  reeoil  of  the  hings  and  ohest-watls,  aud  probably  also 
of  the  abdominal  walla,  being  suddenly  expelled. 

Iq  the  first,  or  inspiratory  part  of  this  acf^  the  descent  of  the 
diaphragm  presses  the  abdominal  viscera  downwards,  and  of 
course  this  pressure  tends  to  evacuate  the  contenta  of  such  of 
them  .18  communicate  with  the  exterior  o(  the  body.     Inasmuch, 


however,  as  their  various  openings  are  guarded  bj  sphincters,  Iq 
a  state  of  constant  tonic  contraction,  there  is  no  escape  of  their 
contents,  and  the  air  simply  enters  the  lungs.  In  the  second,  or 
expiratory  part  of  the  act,  pressure  is  also  made  on  the  abdominal 
viscera  in  the  opposite  direction,  by  the  recoil  of  the  abdominal 
walls  ;  but  the  pressure  is  relieved  bj  the  escape  of  air  througii 
the  open  glottis,  and  the  relaxed  diaphragm  is  pushed  up  again 
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into  its  original  position.     Tiie  sphincters  of  the  stomach,  rectum, 
and  bladder,  act  in  the  same  mannei:  as  before. 

Hiccough  resembles  sighing  in  that  it  is  an  inspiratory  act ; 
but  the  inspiration  is  sudden  instead  of  gradual,  the  diaphragm 
acting  suddenly  and  spasmodically ;  and  the  air,  suddenly  nishing 
through  the  unprepared  rima  glottidis,  causes  vibration  of  the 
vocal  cords,  and  the  peculiar  sound. 

Coughing. — In  the  act  of  coughing  there  is  most  often  first  of 
all  a  deep  inspiration,  followed  by  an  expiration  ;  but  the  latter, 
instead  of  being  easy  and  uninterrupted,  as  in  normal  breath- 
ing, is  obstructed,  the  glottis  being  momentarily  closed  by  the 
approximation  of  the  vocal  cords.  The  abdominal  muscles,  then 
strongly  acting,  push  up  the  viscera  against  the  diaphragm,  and 
thus  make  pressure  on  the  air  in  the  lungs  until  its  tension  is 
sufficieut  to  noisily  open  the  vocal  cords  which  oppose  its 
outward  passage.  In  this  way  considerable  force  is  exercised, 
and  mucus  or  any  other  matter  that  may  need  expulsion  from  the 
air-passages  is  quickly  and  sharply  expelled  by  the  outstreaming 
current  of  air.  It  will  be  evident  on  reference  to  fig.  217,  that 
pressure  exercised  by  the  abdominal  muscles  in  the  act  of  cough- 
ing, acts  as  forcibly  on  the  abdominal  viscera  as  on  the  lungs, 
inasmuch  as  the  viscera  form  the  medium  by  which  the  upward 
pressure  on  the  diaphragm  is  made,  and  there  is  of  necessity 
quite  as  great  a  tendency  to  the  expvdsion  of  their  contents  as  of 
the  air  in  the  lungs.  The  instinctive  and  if  necessary  voluntarily 
increased  contraction  of  the  sphincters,  however,  prevents  any 
escape  at  the  openings  guarded  by  them,  and  the  pressure  is 
effective  at  one  part  only,  at  the  rima  glottidis. 

Sneezing. — The  same  remarks  that  apply  to  coughing,  are 
almost  exactly  applicable  to  the  act  of  sneezing ;  but  in  this 
instance  the  blast  of  air,  on  escaping  from  the  lungs,  is  directed, 
by  an  instinctive  contraction  of  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  and 
descent  of  the  soft  palate,  chiefly  through  the  nose,  and  any 
offending  matter  is  thence  expelled. 

Speaking. — In  speaking,  there  is  a  voluntary  expulsion  of  air 
through  the  glottis  by  means  of  the  expiratory  muscles.  The 
vocal  cords,  by  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  are  put  in  a  proper 
position  and  state  of  tension  for  vibrating  as  the  air  passes  over 
them,  and  sound  is  produced.  The  sound  is  moulded  into 
articulate  speech  by  the  tongue,  teeth,  lips,  &c. — the  vocal  cords 
producing  the  sound  only,  and  having  nothing  to  do  with 
artictdation. 

Singing. — Singing  resembles  speaking  in  the  manner  of  its 
production  ;    the    laryngeal    muscles,   by  variously  altering   the 
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position  and  degree  of  tension  of  the  vocal  cords,  producing  the 
different  notes.  Words  used  in  the  act  of  singing  are  of  course 
framed,  as  in  speaking,  by  the  tongue,  teeth,  lips,  &c. 

Sniffing. — Sniffing  is  produced  by  a  rapidly  repeated  but  in- 
complete action  of  the  diaphragm  and  other  inspiratory  muscles. 
The  mouth  is  closed,  and  the  whole  stream  of  air  is  made  to 
enter  the  air-passages  through  the  nostrils.  The  alte  nasi  are 
commonly  at  the  same  time  instinctively  dilated. 

Sobbing. — Sobbing  consists  of  a  series  of  convulsive  inspira- 
tions, at  the  moment  of  which  the  glottis  is  usually  more  or  lest» 
closed. 

Laughing. — Laughing  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  short  and 
rapid  expirations. 

Yauming. — Yawning  is  an  act  of  inspiration,  but  is  unlike 
most  of  the  preceding  actions  as  it  is  always  more  or  less  in- 
voluntary. It  is  attended  by  a  stretching  of  various  muscles 
about  the  palate  and  lower  jaw,  which  is  probably  analogous  to 
the  stretching  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  in  which  a  weary  man 
finds  relief,  as  a  voluntary  act,  when  they  have  been  some  time 
out  of  action.  The  involuntary  and  reflex  chai-acter  of  yawning 
probably  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  muscles  concerned  are 
themselves  at  all  times  more  or  less  used  involuntarily,  and 
require,  therefore,  something  beyond  the  exercise  of  the  will  to 
set  them  in  action.  For  the  same  reason,  yawning,  like  sneezing, 
cannot  be  well  performed  voluntarily. 

Sucking. — Sucking  is  not  properly  a  respiratory  act,  but  it 
may  be  most  conveniently  considered  in  this  place.  It  is  caused 
chiefly  by  the  depressor  muscles  of  the  os  hyoides.  These,  by 
drawing  downwards  and  backwards  the  tongue  and  floor  of  the 
mouth,  produce  a  partial  vacuiun  in  the  latter :  and  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere  then  acting  on  all  sides  tends  to  produce  equili- 
brium on  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  mouth  as  best  it  may. 
The  communication  between  the  mouth  and  pharynx  is  com- 
pletely shut  off  by  the  contraction  of  the  pillars  of  the  soft  palate 
and  descent  of  the  latter  so  as  to  touch  the  back  of  the  tongue ; 
and  the  equilibrium,  therefore,  can  be  restored  only  by  the 
entrance  of  something  through  the  mouth.  The  action,  indeed, 
of  the  tongue  and  floor  of  the  mouth  in  sucking  may  be  compared 
to  that  of  the  piston  in  a  syringe,  and  the  muscles  which  pull 
down  the  os  hyoides  and  tongue,  to  the  power  which  draws  the 
handle. 
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The  Nervous  Apparatus  of  Bespiration. 

likeall  other  functiona  of  the  body,  the  discharge  of  which  is 
Decessaiy  to  life,  respiration  is  essentially  an  involuntary  act. 
UqI^  this  were  the  case,  life  would  be  in  constant  danger,  and 
would  cease. on  the  losa  of  consciousness  for  a  few  moments^  as  in, 
sIg^  Itis^  however^  also  necessary  that  respiration  should  he  to 
rrfflfi  PTfftnli  ^ind-pr  the  control  of  the  will.  For  were  it  not  so,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  perform  those  respiratory  acts  which  have 
been  just  discussed,  such  as  speaking,  singing,  and  the  like. 

It  has  been  known  for  centuries  that  there  exists  a  district  of 
the  central  nervous  system  on  the  destruction  of   which   both 
respiration    and    life    cease.       All    attempts    to    localize    this 
<ii8^nct;^iioweYer,   before  those  of  Flourens   were   unsuccessful. 
FlourenSj^aftfit  Jnany  series  of  experiments  as  to  the  exact  posi- 
tion £f  what  he  called  the  "knot  of  life  "  (nceud  vital),  placed  it 
in  the  fojirtb  ventricle,  at  the  point  of  the  V  in  the  grey  matter  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  calamus  scriptorius ;  a  district  of  consider- 
able size,  viz.,  5  nmL,  on  both  sides  of  the  middle  line.    Observers 
subsequent  to  Flourens  have  attempted  to  show  on  the  one  hand 
that  the  chief   respiratory  centre  is  situated  higher  up  in  the 
nervous  system,  e.g,,  in  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle  (Christiani), 
or  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina  (Martin  and  Booker,  Christiani,  and 
Stanier),  and  on  the  other  hand,  lower  down  in  the  spinal  cord, 
and  that  the  medullary  centres,  if  they  exist,  are  either  accessory 
or  subservient  to  such  centres.     The  balance  of  experimental 
evidence^  however,  is  to  prove  that' the  sole  centre  for  respiration 
is  a  limited  district  in  the  medulla  oblongata  in  close  connection 
with  the  vastus  nucleus  on  each  side,  with  which  they  are  pro- 
\My  identical.    The  destruction  of  this  district  stops  respiration 
for  ever;  whereas,  if  it  be  left  in  connection  with  the  muscles 
of   resjjiration    by    their    nerves,    although    the    remainder   of 
the  central,  jifiixous  system  be    separated  from    it,   respiration 
continues.       It   mav   be   considered    almost    certain    that    the 
medullary  ^centre  is   the  only  true  respiratory  centre,  and  that 
the  observations  of  Langendorff,  that  in  newly-born  animals  in 
which  the  medulla  has  been  cut  immediately  or  a  few  millimetres 
below  the  point  of  the  calamus  scriptorius  respiration  continues 
for  some  time  as  in  normal  animals  cannot  be  received.     We  are 
indebted  to  Marckwald  for  much  information  on  this  subject,  and 
be  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  normal  respiration  does  not 
occitf  after  division    of  the   bulb  from  the  cord,  and  that  the 
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so-called  respiratory  movements  noticed  by  Langendorff  are 
merely  tetanic  contractions  of  the  respirator}^  muscles  with  which 
often  enough  other  muscles  take  part. 

The  action  of  the  medullary  centre  is  to  send  out  impulses 
during  inspiration,  which  cause  respiratory  movements  of  the 
muscles, — (a)  of  the  nostrils,  and  jaws  through  the  facial  and 
inferior  division  of  the  fifth  nerves;  (b)  of  the  glottis,  chiefly 
through  the  inferior  laryngeal  branches  of  the  vagi ;  (c)  of  the 
intercostal  and  other  muscles  which  produce  raising  of  the  ribs, 
chiefly  through  the  intercostal  nerves,  and  (d)  of  the  diaphragm 
through  the  phrenic  nerves. 

If  any  one  of  these  sets  of  nerves  be  divided,  respiratory  move- 
ments of  the  corresponding  part  cease. 

Similarly  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  centre  sends  out  im- 
pulses during  expiration  to  certain  other  muscles.  It  has  been 
suggested,  however,  that  the  centre  consists  of  tw^o  parts,  or  is 
double,  and  that  it  is  made  up  of  an  inspiratory  centre,  which  is 
constantly,  in  action,  and  of  an  expiratory  centre,  which  acts  less 
generally,  inasmuch  as  ordinary  tranquil  expiration  is  seldom 
more  than  an  elastic  recoil,  and  not  a  muscular  act  to  any  marked 
degree. 

Assuming  this  view  of  the  double  centres  to  be  correct,  of  their 
exact  mode  of  action  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion ;  it  is 
now  generally  thought  that  they  act  automatically,  but  are  influ- 
enced by  afferent  impulses  from  the  periphery,  as  w^ell  as  by 
impulses  passing  down  from  the  cerebriun.  The  centre  is,  in 
other  words,  both  automatic  and  reflex.  It  will  be  simplest 
to  discuss  its  reflex  function  first  of  all. 

Action  of  afferent  stimvli. — ip)  Action  of  the  vagi. — -Jf  b^th 
vagi  be  divided  in  the  neck,  the  respirations  become  much  slower^ 
and  deeper ;  this  may  be  the  case,  but  to  a  less  marked"  degree, 
if  one  of  the  nerves  is  divided  instead  of  both.  If  the  central 
end  of  the  divided  nerve  be  stimulated  with  a  weak  interrupted 
current,  the  most  constant  effect  is  that  the  respirations  are 
quickened,  and  if  the  stimuli  are  properly  regulated,  the  normal 
rhvthm  of  respiration  mav  be  resumed.  If  the  stimuli  be 
repeated  with  sufficient  quickness,  after  a  while  the  breathing  is 
brought  to  a  stand-still  at  the  height  of  inspiration  by  tetanus 
of  the  diaphragm.  Sometimes,  however,  stimulation  of  the 
central  end  of  the  di^-ided  vagi  produces  still  greater  slowing  than 
that  which  follows  the  division,  so  that  if  it  be  continued,  the 
respinUions  cerise,  with  the  diaphragm  in  a  condition  of  complete 
relaxation.  Marckwald  considers  that  the  differences  in  the  efiects 
of  vagus  stimulation  are  due  to  the  stimulus  being  applied jto 
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the  nerve  at  diflFerent  periods  in  the  respiratory  cycle,  and  that 
the  action  of  the  vagus  may  T)e  to  call  forth  either  inspiration 
or  expiration — the  impulses  passing  up  the  vagi  being  necessary 
tojthfi  jr^^i^nf.jf  >n  of  the  normal  respiratory  rhythm.  The  hbres 
of  the  vagus  are  used  under  the  following  circumstances, 
those  fibres  which  tend  to  inhibit  expiration  and  to  stimulate 
inspiration  are  stimulated  at  their  distribution  in  the  lung  when 
the  lung  is  empty  and  in  a  condition  of  expiration,  and  the 
fibres  which  tend  to  inhibit  inspiration  and  to  promote  expiration 
are  stimulated  when  the  lung  is  fully  expanded.  The  afferent 
impolseB  are  the  results  of  mere  mechanical  stimulation,  and  do 
Dot  depend  upon  the  chemical  nature  of  the  gases  within  the 
pulmonary  alveoli.  The^yagus  always  acts  upon  the  centres  as 
a  stimulator  of  discharge,  or  exciter  of  Itatabolisin. ' 
"  (6)  Ac^on  of  the  superior  l&ryngeal  nerves. — If  the 
superior  laryngeal  branch  of  the  vagus  be  divided,  which  usually 
produces  no  apparent  effect,  and  the  central  end  be  stimulated, 
the  effect  is  very  constant,  respirations  are  slowed,  but  there  is  a 
tendency  towards  expiration,  as  is  shown  by  the  contraction  of 
the  abdominal  muscles.  Thus  if  the  vagus  fibres  contain  fibres 
which  stimulate  inspiration  and  inhibit  expiration,  as  well  as 
other  fibres  which  have  the  reverse  effect,  the  superior  laryngeal 
fibres  inhibit  inspiration  and  stimulate  expiration. 

The  superior  laryngeal  nei'ves  are  true  expiratory  nerves, 
and  may  be  set  in  action  when  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
larynx  is  irritated.  They  are  not  constantly  in  action  like  the 
TagL 

(e)  Action  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves. — It  has  been 
aacertainect,"i5hlefly  by  the  researches  -el  -Marckwald,  that  while 
division  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves  produces  no  effect  upon 
respiration,  stimulation  of  them  causes  inhibition  of  inspiration 
for  a  short  period.  This  action  accounts  for  the  very, necessary 
cessation  of  breathing  during  swallowing.  The  effect  of  the 
stimulation  is  only  temporary,  and  is  followed  by  normal  breathing 
movements. 

{d)  Action  of  other  sensory  nerves. — The  respiratory 
centres  are  as  a  rule  stimulated  to  produce  inspiration  by  im- 
pressions conveyed  by  sensory  nerves,  e,g.,  the  nerves  of  the  skin ; 
cold  water  applied  to  the  surface  is  almost  invariably  followed 
by  a  deej)  inspiration.  Stimulation  of  the  splanchnics  and  of  the 
abdominal  branches  of  the  vagi  produce  expiration.  The  fifth 
nerves,  as  well  as  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  the  superior  laryngeal, 
inhibit  inspiration,  but  they  tend  to  produce  a  gradual  slowing 
and  not  an  absolute  inhibition,  as  do  the  glosso-pharyngeal. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  although  many  sensory  nervee 
may  on  stimulation  be  made  to  produce  an  efffect  npoii  the  respira- 
toiy  centres,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  any  one  of  tbem 
except  the  vagi,  is  constantly  in  action.  ^The  va^  indeed  are^^ 
far  as  we  know,  the  only  normal  regulators  of  respiration. 

Automatic  action  of  the  respiratory  centres. — ATthoiigb-Jt-haB 
been  very  definitely  proved  that  the  respiratory  centres  mayjbe 
affected  by  afferent  stimuli,  and  particularly  by  those  reaching  them 
through  the  vagi,  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  centres  are 
capable  of  sending  out  efferent  impulses  to  the  respirator}'  muscles 
withmit  ihe  action  of  any  afferent  stimuli.  /Thus,  if  the  brain 
be  removed  above  the  bulb,  respiration  continues.  /If  the  spinal 
cord  be  divided  below  the  bulb,  the  facial  and  laryngeal  respira- 
tory movements  continue,  although  no  afferent  impulses  can  reach 
the  centres  except  through  the  cranial  sensoiy  nerves,  and  these, 
as  we  have  seen,  are  not  always  in  action,  and  indeed  may  be 
divided  without  producing  any  effect,  when  the  bulb  and  cord  are 
intact.  /As  has  been  shown,  too,  respiration  continues  when  the 
vagi  are  divided.  /All  of  these  experiments  render  it  highly 
probable  that  afferent  impulses  are  not  required  in  order  that  the 
respiratory  centres  should  send  out  afferent  impulses  of  some  kind  to 
the  respiratory  muscles ;  these  centres,  then,  are  automatic.  How 
they  act  in  the  absence  of  afferent  stimuli  has  been  demonstrated 
by  Marckwald.  He  has  shown, — (a)_fij©tly»  that  if  »v>o  KhIK  fa> 
separated  from  the  brain,  and  the  vagi  be  then  cut,  there  .ia^jGist 
of  all  inspiratory  spe^m  followed  by  irregular  spasm  of  muscles 
both  of  inspiration  and  expiration,  and  death ;  (6)  *"*^^*^^ly,  that 
if, the  vagi  are  divided,  the  respirations,  although  laltered  in 
character,  are  regular,  but  that  if  then  the  brain  is  aepacated 
from  the .  medulla,  the  same  respiratory  spasms  occur.  From 
these  experiments  it  is  concluded  that  the  automatic  action  of 
the  centres  consists  in  the  liberation  of  respirator}'  jiffOsmA  only, 
and  not  of  regular  rhythmic  movements;  but  that  impressions 
reaching  the  centres  either  from  the  cerebrum  or  through  the  vagi, 
prevent  the  gathering  tension  in  the  centres  from  becoming  too 


great,  and  convert  the  spasms  which  would  otherwise  arise  into 
regular  movements.  The  chief  difference  between  the  action  of  the 
vagi  and  of  the  cerebral  tracts,  is  that  the  former  are  alw^ii.  *P 
action,  whilst  the  latter  are  not.  ^Ji^n  the  vagi  are  in  action 
and. the  higher  centres  are  not,  periodic  respiration  takes  place.^ 
thftt  is  to  say,  respirations  occurring  in  groups,  each  such  group 
being  followed  by  a  pause ;  a  type  of  rpapimfinn  knnwn  ft^  (^f^^^^. 
StQksf,  breathing,  to  which  we  rHh^I  rpfnrn  pypft^nfly  It  will  be 
thus  seen  that  even  the  ordinary  action  of  the  reapiiatoiy  centres 
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is  to  a  large  extent  reflex,  and  dependent  upon  yaguaiflr  cergbraL 

Method  of  sttmtdatum  of  the  respiratory  centres, — Apart  then 
fmip  f^flPftrpnf.  iTnp^||t^^t^,  t-he   rftHjnrflLf/^rj  centres  are  capable,  of 

i^rrking  aiitinroafiirally,  and  this  fact  has  been  explained  bj.the 
aapposition  that  they  ar^  stimulated  to  action  by  the  condition  of 
the  blood  f^irfiniRting  fhmngV^  fViom^  t^jn/>ft  when  the  blood  becomes. 
more  and  Ti^rP  '«^'*'^^"°  ^^^  «^»;^v*  of  the  centres. bQCOfiQLe&  xaor^ 
and  more  energetic,  and  if  the  air  is.pr^veut^  fcom  eutering  the 
chest,  t-bfi  rftj^pimtinn  xa  a  short  time  becomes  veiy  laboured. 
Any  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air  indeed,  whether  partial 
or  complete,  is  followed  by  an  abnormal  rapidity  of  the  inspiratory 
acts.  The  condition  caused  b^  any  interference  with  the  free  ex- 
fthanprft  nf  paaaa  in  the  InngHj  or  by  any  circumstance  in  consequence 
of  which  the  oxygen  of  the  blood  is  used  up  in  an  abnormally  quick 
manner,  is  known  as  dysjyfioea.  If  the  aeration  of  the  blood  is  much 
interfered  with,  not  only  are  the  ordinary  respiratory  muscles 
employed,  but  also  those  muscles  of  extraordinary  inspiration  and 
expiration  which  have  been  previously  enumerated.  Thus  as  the 
blood  becomes  more  and  more  venous,  the  action  of  the  medullary 
centres  becomes  more  and  more  active.  Xh&_qnestion  has  been 
mnch  debated  as  to  what  quality  of  the  venous  blood  it  is  which 
causes  this  increased  activity ;  whether  it  is  its  deficiency,  of 
oiypfen  or  its  excess  of  carboni.cacid.  It  has  been  answered  to 
8(Hne  extent  by  the  experiments,  which  show  on  the  one  hand 
that  dyspnoBa  occurs  when  there  is  no  obstruction  to  the  exit  of 
carbonic  acid  as  when  an  animal  is  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of 
nitrogen,  and  that  it  cannot  therefore  be  due  to  the  accumulation 
of  carbonic  acid  ;  and  on  the  other,  that  if  plenty  of  oxygen  is 
supplied,  true  dyspnoea  does  not  occur,  although  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  blood  is  in  excess.  Itjs  highly  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  respiratory  centres  may  be  stimulated  to  action  by  the  absence 
of  sufficient  oxygen  in.  the  blood  circulating  in  it,  and  not  by  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  carboiua.acid. 

But  this  is  not  all,  since  it  has  been  proved  by  Marckwald  that 
the  medullary  centres  are  capable  of  acting  for  some  time  in  the 
aheence  of  any  circulation,  and  after  excessive  bleeding.  The 
view  takien  by  this  author  with  regard  to  the  action  of  the  centres 
is  aflLioUows :  the  respiratory  centres  are  set  to  act  by  the  condi- 
tion of  their  metabolism,  much  in  the  same  way  iia  the  heart  is  set 
to  beat  rhythmically.  When  anabolism  is  completed,  katabolism  or 
discharge  occurs,  and  this  alternate  but  crude  and  spasmodic  action 
vill  occur  without  a  definite  blood-supply,  as  long  as  the  centres 
are  properly  nourished  and  stimulated  by  their  own  intercellular 
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fluid.  T^e  afferent  impulses  brought  by  the  vagi,  in  conseguenoe  of 
the  stimulation  of  their  terminal  fibres  in  the  lungs,  have  a  tendency 
to  bring  about  katabolism,  and  to  convert  crude  respiratory  spasms 
into  C6g]ij,l$tr  .and  rhjthmic  discharges.  In  the  absence  of  the  vagus 
stimulatiout  the  impulses  from  the  cereBfum  may  be  effectual  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Itjs  unreasonable  to  think,  however,  that  the  respiratory  centagg 
are  independentof  the  characterof  the  blood-supply  either  as  regards 
quantity  or  quality.  This  must  have  a  great  influcftQg  upontheiF 
irritability  ;  it  is  certain*  for  example,  that  venous  blood  greatly  in-' 
creases  the  reapiratory  jnoYepients,^Jirgt  of  all  both  of  inspiration 
and  of  expiration,  and  then  of  the  latter  to  a  greater  degree.  K 
may  be  that  the  diminution  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  acts  as  a  stimu- 
lator of  katabolism,  in  both  inspiratory  and  expiratory  centres,  but 
particularly  in  the  latter,  in  a  manner  similar  to,  but  not  identical 
with,  that  of  the  vagus.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  presence 
of  the  products  of  great  muscular  metabolism  in  the  blood  will 
greatly  increase  the  irritability  of  the  respiratory  centres,  even  if 
the  blood  itself  be  not  particularly  venous  in  character. 

It  appears  that  the  inspiratory  and  expiratory-  jespiratory 
centres  are  bilateral,,  axul  that  each  pair  mayiLCt^iiidfipeodfiDtly, 
since  the  bulb  may  be  divided  longitudinally,  and  then  if  one 
vagus  be  divided,  the  respiratory  rhythm  on  the.twi)..ailieSi  of  the 
body  becomes  unequal,  the  movements  of  the  side  upon  which 
the  vagus  is  divided  being  slower  than,  on  the  other  side,  whilst 
stimulation  of  the  divided  nen^e  acts  only,  upon  the  movements 
of  its  owa  aide. 

ApnoBa. — When  we  take  several  deep  inspirations  in  rapid 
succession  by  voluntary  effort,  we  find  that  we  can  do  without 
breathing  for  a  much  longer  time  than  usual ;  in  other  words, 
several  rapid  respirations  seem  to  inhibit  for  a  time  normal 
respiratory  movements.  It  was  thought  that  the  reason  for  this 
partial  cessation  of  respiration,  which  was  called  apnoea^  is  that 
by  taking  several  deep  breaths  we  overcharge  our  blood  with 
oxygen,  and  that  as  the  respiratory  centre  can  only  be  stimu- 
lated by  blood  in  which  the  standard  of  oxygen  is  below  a 
certain  level,  no  respiratory  impulses  can  occur  until  the 
oxygen  tension  of  the  blood  reach  that  level.  This  idea  must 
now  be  modified,  if  not  given  up,  in  face  of  the  experiments,  «.^., 
those  of  Hering,  on  cats'  blood  during  apnoea,  which  have  shown 
that  animals  in  a  condition  of  apnoea  may  have  less  and  not  more 
oxygen  in  their  blood  than  in  a  normal  state,  although  the 
carbonic  anhydride  is  less.  One  view  now  taken  of  the  cause 
of  apnoea  is  that  by  rapid  inflations  of  the  luii^s  impulses  pas 
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up  by  the  Tagi,  by  means  of  which  inspiration  is  after  a  while 
inhibited  ;  another  view  is  that  by  the  repeated  stimulation  of  the 
coktre  by  Tagus  impulses  which  result  in  rapid  respiratory  move- 
ments, anabolism  is  at  last  arrested.  'Apnoea  is  with  difficulty 
produced,  if  at  all,  when  the  vagi  are  divided. 

Eflbcts  of  Vitiated  Air. — Ventilation. — As  the  air  expired 
from  the  lungs  contains  a  large  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide  and  a 
minute  amount  of  organic  putrescible  matter,  it  is  obvious  that  if 
the  same  air  be  breathed  again  and  again,  the  proportion  of  car- 
bonic dioxide  and  organic  matter  in  it  will  constantly  increase  till  it 
becomes  unfit  to  breathe ;  long  before  this  point  is  reached  however, 
uneasy  sensations  occur,  such  as  headache,  languor,  and  a  sense 
of  oppression.  It  i§ja._remarkable  fact^,  however^  that  the  orjj:ani8m 
after  a  time  adn,j^ti^  itjtplf  to .  sl.  very  vitiated  ^  atrcm&phare,.  and  that 
a  gereon  soon  comes  to  breathe,  without  sensible.  incOJOi'fiiiience, 
an  atmosphere_which«.-3yhen..hfi  -first  .entera-it;  feek- iutolerable. 
Siinh  5^1}  adftptAtinn^  however,  can  only  take  place  at  the  expense 
of  a  depression  of  all  the  vital  functions,  which  must  be  injurious 
if  long  continued  or  often  repeated. 

This  power  of.adaBtalJQn.is^well  illustrated  by  the  exj)eriment8 
of  Claude  Bernard.  A  sparrow  is  placed  under  a  bell^lass  of 
famlj  fl.  Hiyft  tliA^t.  it.  i,vill  Ihe  fox  three  hours.  If  now  at  the  end 
of  the  second  hour  (when  it  could  have  survived  another  hour)  it 
be  takeq  out  and  &  ireah  iieftltby  apjirrow  introduced,,  the  .latter 

^^^  Pfiiifth  infttrfinfly. 

It  must  be  evident  that  provision  for  a  constant  and  plentiful 
supply  of  fresh  air,  and  the  removal  of  that  which  is  vitiated,  is 
of  far  greater  importance  than  the  actual  cubic  space  per  head  of 
occupants.  Not  less  than  2000  cubic  feet  per  head  should  be 
allowed  in  sleeping  apartments  (barracks,  hospitals,  &c.),  and  with 
this  allowance  the  air  can  only  be  maintained  at  the  proper 
standard  of  purity  by  such  a  system  of  ventilation  as  provides  for 
the  supply  of  1500  to  2000  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  head  per 
hour.     (Parkea) 


The  EfTect  of  Bespiration  on  the  Circulation. 

As  the  heart,  the  aorta,  and  pulmonary  vessels  are  situated  in 
the  air-tight  thorax,  they  are  exposed  to  a  certain  alteration  of 
pressure  when  the  capacity  of  the  latter  is  increased  in  inspira- 
tipn ;  for  although  the  expansion  of  the  lungs  tends  to  counter- 
balance  this  increase  of  area,  it  never  does  so  entirely,  since  part 
of  the  pressure  of  the  air  which  is  drawn  into  the  hmgs  through 
the  trachea  is  expended  in  overcoming  their   elasticity.      The 
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amount  tliuu  used  up  increases  as  the  IimgB  become  more  and 
moi-e  expanded,  so  that  the  preesure  inside  the  thorax  during 
inspiration,  aa  far  as  the  heart  and  great  veweU  are  concerned, 
never  quite  ei]iialH  that  outaide,  and  at  the  ooncluaion  of  inspiia- 
tioTi  is  considerabl}-  leae  than  the  atmospheric  pressure.  It  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  amount  of  the  pressure  used  up  in  the 
way  above  described,  varies  from  5  or  7  mm.  of  mercury  during 
the  pause,  to  30  mm.  of  mercury  when  the  lungs  are  expanded  at 
the  end  of  a  deep  inspiration,  so  that  it  will  be  understood  that 


Tig.  iig.— DiwnuD  of  un  uppuntur  illiutntiiuKCbe  elteat  of  Inmiratton  opon  th*  heart  and 
greatvenelfl  within  the  thoiu.  1.  the  thorax  at Ttat ;  IT,  durin^iiuiHratiotkj  lt,nptt- 
senta  the  disphiBgiD  vhrn  Kliued ;  a',  when  coDtncted  (it  miut  be  naaembnd  Uiat 
tliii  pofdtion  ifl  a  more  diAKiam},  j.r.,  irhen  the  capaoi^of  Uw  thorax  ia  (olats^i 
H,  the  heart;  v.  the  vein"  entaintt  it,  and  i,  theiuiita;  tl,  i.',llie  riband  left  luw; 
T,  the  tnchea ;  a.  mercuriul  manometer  in  oonDeeUcin  iriUiJilmTa.  The  tMsnaw  i> 
the  capacity  of  the  box  icpmeDtiag  tlie  thorax  in  Kern  Is  dibte  the  heart  aa  vdl  m 
the  InngB,  und  m  tu  jiunip  in  hlood  through  v,  irtienM  the  valre  pwwnia  nOsx 
through  A.  The  poHition  nt  the  mercury  ia  a  Hham  alwi  the  mctioD  vfaidi  ia  takJBg 
place.    (Landoi*. 

the  pressure  to  which  the  heart  and  great  vessels  are  subjected 
diminishes  as  inspiration  progresses,  and  at  its  minimum  ia  leas 
by  30  mm.  than  the  normal  pressure,  760  mm.  of  mercury. 
It  will  be  understood  from  the  accompanying  diagram  how, 
that  if  there  were  no  lungs  in  the  chest,  if  its  capacity  were 
increased,  the  effect  of  the  increase  would  be  expended  in  pumping 
blood  into  the  heart  from  the  veins.  With  the  lungs  placed  as 
they  are,  during  inspiration  the  pressure  outside  the  heart  and 
great  vessels  in  diminislicd,  and  they  have  therefore  a  tendency 
to  expand  and  to  diminish  the  intra-vascular  pressure.  The 
diminution  of  pressure  within  the   veins  passing  to  the  right 
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luricle  and  within  the  right  auricle  it«elf,  will  draw  the  blood 
iub>  the  thorax,  and  so  assiBt  the  circulation.  This  suction  action 
B  independeat  of  the  suction  power  of  the  diastole  of  the  auricle 
ibout  which  wo  Kave  previously  spoken.  The  effect  of  suoking 
more  blood  into  the  right  auricle  will,  eceUrU  jtaribut,  increase 
tbe  amount  paaaing  through  the  right  ventricle,  which  also  exerts 
a  umiUr  suction  action,  and  through  the  lungs  into  the  left 
uihcle  and  ventricle,  and  thus  into  the  aorta.  This  all  tends  to 
iocmae  the  blood-pressure.  The  effect  of  the  diminished  pressure 
ipoa  Ute  pulmoDttry  vessels  will  also  help  towards  the  same  end, 


Tf.  11^— Ggmparinn  at  blood-pmanire  curve  with  oirve  of  iDtn.thoimcic  |HB*un.  (Tu 
tcndfRidiletttarJKht.J  a  !■  the  cnrve  of  blood-piwure  wlUi  Its  napintor)' ouda- 
hbaat,  the  •Imrer  bcsta  on  the  ttawnit  beius  very  nurlcsd  1  6  i«  the  curre  of  intn- 
tfavick  pnvniK  obtAined  by  Donnectma  one  limb  of  n  mmometer  wiQi  the  pleurkL 
KTltT.  liu[dntkia  hegina  at  i  and  eij^UHtkni  at  t.  The  intn-thonete  prenue  rim 
v^  tupidlr  after  tiie  ceeaBtloa  of  the  inaiHTatory  eifoil.  and  then  kIowIf  falls  a4  the 
tir  MULe  fmm  the  eheat :  at  the  bcKiimuw  of  the  InapitaCory  rif ort  thft  fall  becomai 
■miaptd.    iM-Sa^/a.) 

u.,  ui  increased  flow  through  the  lungs,  so  that,  as  far  as  the 
keart  and  its  veins  are  concerned,  inspiration  increases  the  blood- 
pteasure  in  the  arteries.  The  effect  of  inspiration  upon  the 
aorta  and  its  branches  within  the  thorax  would  be,  however, 
contrary  j  for  as  the  pressure  outside  is  diiuinithed  the  vessels 
vould  tend  to  expand,  and  thus  to  diminish  the  tension  of  the 
l>lood  within  them,  but  inasmuch  as  the  large  ari^ries  are  capable 
df  littie  expansion  beyond  their  uatuml  calibre,  the  diminution  of 
ibe  arterial  tension  caused  by  this  means  would  be  insufficient  to 
nunteract  the  increase  of  blood-pressure  produced  by  the  effect 
<^  inspiration  upon  the  veins  of  the  chest,  and  the  balance  of  the 
trhole  action  would  be  in  favour  of  an  increase  of  blood.preagure 
during  the  inspiratory  period.      But  if  a  blood-preasure  tracing 
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be  taken  at  the  same  time  that  the  respiratory  movements  are 
being  recorded,  it  will  be  found  that,  although  speaking  generally, 
the  arterial  tension  is  increased  during  inspiration,  the  maximum 
of  arterial  tension  does  not  correspond  with  the  acme  of  inspira- 
tion (fig.  219).  In  fact,  at  the  beginning  of  inspiration  the 
pressure  continues  to  fall,  then  gradually  rises  until  the  end  of 
inspiration,  and  contmues  to  do  so  for  some  time  after  expiration 
has  commenced. 

As  regards  the  effect  of  exjnration,  the  capacity  of  the  chest  is 
diminished,  and  the  intra-thomcic  pressure  returns  to  the  normal, 
which  is  not  exactly  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure.  The 
effect  of  this  on  the  veins  is  to  increase  their  extra-vaseular  and 
so  their  intrar vascular  pressure,  and  to  diminitih  the  flow  oi 
blood  into  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  with  it  the  general 
blood-pressure,  but  this  is  almost  exactly  balanced  by  the  neces- 
sary increase  of  arterial  tension  caused  by  the  increase  of  the 
extra- vascular  pressure  of  the  aorta  and  large  arteries,  so  that  the 
arterial  tension  is  not  much  affected  during  expiration  either  way. 
Thus,  ordinary  expiration  does  not  produce  a  distinct  obstruction 
to  the  circulation,  as  even  when  the  expiration  is  at  an  end  the 
intra-thoracic  pressure  is  less  than  the  extra-thoracic. 

The  effect  of  violent  expiratory  efforts,  however,  has  a  distinct 
action  in  obstructing  the  current  of  blood  through  the  lungs,  as 
seen  in  the  blueness  of  the  face  from  congestion  in  straining; 
this  condition  being  produced  by  pressure  on  the  small  pulmonary 
vessels. 

We  may  summarise  this  mechanical  effect  of  respiration  on  the 
blood-pressure  therefore,  and  say  that  inspiration  aids  the  circula- 
tion and  so  increases  the  arterial  tension,  and  that  although  expi- 
ration does  not  materially  aid  the  circulation,  yet  under  ordinan' 
conditions  neither  does  it  obstruct  it.  Under  extraordinarv  con- 
ditions,  however,  as  in  violent  expiration,  the  circulation  is 
decidedly  obstructed. 

We  have  seen,  however,  that  there  is  no  exact  correspondence 
between  the  .point  of  highest  blood-pressure  and  the  end  of 
inspiration,  and  we  m\i8t  suppose  that  there  are  other  mechanical 
factors,  such,  for  example,  as  the  effect  of  the  abdominal  move- 
ments, both  in  inspiration  and  in  expiration,  upon  the  arteries  and 
veins  within  the  abdomen  and  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  the 
influence  of  the  varying  intrathoracic  pressure  upon  the  pulmonary 
vessels,  lx>th  of  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  As 
regards  the  first  of  these,  the  effect  during  inspiration — as  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen  is  diminished  by  the  descent  of  the 
diaphragm — should  be  two-fold  :  on  the  one  hand,  blood  would 
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be  B^t  upwards  into  the  uhest  by  compressiou  of  the  vena  cava 
infenor ;  ou  the  other  hntid,  the  passage  of  hlood  dowuwards  from 
[he  cheat  in  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  upwards  in  the  veins  of  the 
lower  eitremity,  would  be  to  a  certain  extent  ofostructed.  In 
wdiuary  expimtiou  all  this  would  be  reversed,  but  if  the  abdominal 


(^.  DO.— Tmabe-Herinit'ii  cumn,  ITo  tw  read  trum  left  to  nKfat.)  The  cnrvea  i.  i,],  4 
u*! ;  ire  portjoiu  •elHteil  from  one  umtiouuiu  tracing  forminv  ths  reoord  or  a  pro- 
Imnnl  nhw^KtioD,  Ml  thnt  the  neieml  nurvm  TCpreweat  miccesHve  Itnge*  ot  the  mm 
Euh  curve  ill  placed  ia  LtH  proper  potiitioQ  roLntivv  toUiGbftHelinet^hicfa 
.._ .. .  ..xe  hlood  prpHflTire  lirtp^  in  "taffw  fnpm  1  to  a,  3.  ojid  4,  but  falls  lunun  in 
^fe5-  Curre  i  is  taken  ffnni  a  period  wh^  art  ifluial  reflpiratian  wsa  beiiw  kept  up, 
b^t  Uieva^i  havinir  been  divided  t  the  pulAationa  on  tho  aaceht  and  dpqcent  ni  the  undu- 
litimu  do  not  differ ;  -when  artifieial  nripiration  ceaied  thise  undulatiiHU  for  h  while 
dittppeand,  and  the  bluocl  pressure  toaeateodilv  while  the  heart-beat?  became Mou'er. 


,,  and  the  hluocl  pressure  toaeateodilv  while  the  heart-beat? 

miiig,'tiie'heirt  heatn  still  nlnwer.  but  the  UDdulatiiuu  kill  more  obviout'f  ol  iitiii 
tUtr  U).  the  prcMure  wrn  >t\\\  hifther.  but  the  heart-benlx  were  guicker.  and  the 
Badulacioiu  tUtter,  the  pr«uure  then  bcjifan  to  full  lapidlf  I*;),  and  continned  to  fall 
una  aome  time  after  aniddal  renpiration  vaa  resumed.    (M.  Foaler.l 

muacles  are  violently  contracted,  as  in  extraordinary  expiration 
the  game  effect  would  be  produced  as  bj'  inspiration  The  effect 
"t  the  varying  intrathoracic  pressure  which  occurs  during  inspira- 
tion upon  the  pulmonar}-  vessels  is  to  produce  an  initial  dilatation  of 
l»tb  artery  and  veins,  and  this  delays  for  a  short  time  the  passage 
of  blood  towards  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  the  arterial  pressure 
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falls,  but  the  fall  of  blood-pressure  is  soon  followed  by  a  steady 
rise,  since  the  flow  is  increased  by  the  initial  dilatation  of  the 
vessels  :  the  converse  is  the  case  with  expiration.  As,  however, 
the  pulmonary  veins  are  more  easily  dilatable  than  the  pulmonary 
artery,  their  greater  distensibility  increases  the  flow  of  blood  as 
inspiration  proceeds,  whilst  during  expiration,  except  at  its 
beginning,  this  property  of  theirs  acts  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  diminishes  the  flow.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  inspiration 
the  diminution  of  blood-pressure,  which  commenced  during  expira- 
tion, is  continued,  but  after  a  time  the  diminution  is  succeeded 
by  a  steady  rise ;  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  expiration — at  first 
a  rise  and  then  a  fall. 

The  effect  of  the  nervous  system  in  producing  rhythmical 
alterations  quite  independent  of  the  mechanically  caused  undula- 
tions of  the  blood-pressure  is  two-fold.     In  the  first  place  the 
cardio-inhihitory  centre  is  stimulated  during  the  fall  of    blood- 
pressure,  and  produces  a  slower  rate  of  heart-beat,  which  will  be 
noticed  in  the  tracing  (fig.  220).     The  undulations  diuing  the 
decline  of  blood-pressure  are  therefore  longer  but  less  frequent 
This  effect  disappears  when,  by  section  of  the  vagi,  the  effect  of 
the  centre  is  cut  off  from  the  heart.     In  the  second  place,  the 
vaso-motor  centre  sends  out  rhythmical  impulses,  by  which  undula- 
tions of  blood-pressure  are  produced,  quite  independent  of  the 
so-called  respiratory  undulations.     The  action  of  this  centre  in 
producing  such  undulations  is  thus  demonstrated.     In  an  animal 
under  the  influence  of  urari,  a  record  of  whose  blood-pressure  is 
being  taken,  and  where  artificial  respiration  has  been  stopped,  and 
both  vagi  cut,  the  blood-pressure  curve  rises  at  first  almost  in  a 
straight  line,   but  after  a  time    rhythmical   \mdulations  occur 
(called  Travbe^s  or  Travhe-Hering^s  curves)  ;  there  may  be  upwards 
of  ten  of  the  respiratory  undulations  in  one  Traube-Hering  curve. 
They  continue  as  long  as  the  blood-pressure  continues  to  rise,  and 
only  cease  when  the  vaso-motor  centre  and  the  heart  are  exhausted, 
when  the  pressure  falls.     The  undulations  cannot  depend  upon 
anything  but  the  vaso-motor  centre,  as  the  mechanical  effects 
of  respiration  have  been  eliminated  by  the  urari  and  by  the 
cessation  of  artificial  I'espiration,  and  the  effect  of  the   cardio- 
inhibitory  centre  has  been  removed,  by  the  division  of  the  vagi. 
The  rhythmic  rise  of  blood-pressure  is  most  likely  due  to  a  rhythmic 
constriction  of  the  arterioles  followed  by  a  rhythmic  fall  of  pres- 
sure and  relaxation,  both  being  due  to  the  action  of  the  vaso- 
motor centre.     The  vaso-motor  centre,  therefore,  as  well  as  the 
cardio-inhibitory,  is  capable  of  producing  rhythmical  undulations 
of  blood-pressure. 
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Cheyne-Stokes*  breathing  is  a  rhythmical  irregularity  in  respira- 
tMMis  which  has  been  observed  in  various  diseases,  and  is  especially 
connected  with  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart.  Respirations 
occur  in  groups ;  at  the  beginning  of  each  group  the  inspirations 
are  very  shallow,  but  each  successive  breath  is  deeper  than  the 
preceding  until  a  climax  is  reached,  after  which  the  inspirations 
become  less  and  less  deep,  until  they  cease  after  a  slight  pause 
altogether.  This  phenomenon  appears  to  be  due  to  the  want  of 
action  of  some  of  the  usual  cerebral  influences  which  pass  down 
to  and  regulate  the  discharges  of  the  respiratory'  centres. 

Whatever  is  the  exact  quality  of  the  venous  blood  which 
excites  the  respiratory  centre  to  produce  normal  respirations, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  the  blood  becomes  more  and  more 
venous  from  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  lung,  or 
from  the  blood  not  taking  up  from  the  air  its  usual  supply  of 
oxygen,  the  respiratory  centre  becomes  niorc  active  and  excitable, 
and  a  condition  ensues,  which  passes  rapidly  from  Hyp&rjnuxa, 
(excessive  breathing)  to  the  state  of  Dyspruea  (difficult  breathing), 
and  afterwards  to  Asphyocia ;  and  the  latter,  unless  relieved, 
quickly  ends  in  death. 

The  ways  by  which  this  condition  of  asphyxia  may  be  pro- 
duced are  very  numerous  : — ^As,  for  example,  by  the  prevention  of 
the  due  entry  of  oxygen  into  the  blood,  either  by  direct  obstruc- 
tion of  the  trachea  or  other  part  of  the  respiratory  passages,  or 
by  introducing  instead  of  ordinary  air  a  gas  devoid  of  oxygen,  or, 
by  interference  with  the  due  interchange  of  gases  between  the  air 
and  the  blood. 

The  symptoms  of  asphyxia  may  be  divided  into  three  groups, 
which  correspond  with  the  stages  of  the  condition  which  are 
usually  recognised ;  these  are  (i),  the  stage  of  exaggerated  breath- 
ing ;  (2),  the  stage  of  convulsions  ;  (3),  the  stage  of  exhaustion. 

In  the  first  st<ig€  the  breathing  becomes  more  rapid  and  at  the 
same  time  more  deep  than  usual,  the  inspirations  at  first  being 
especially  exaggerated  and  prolonged.  The  muscles  of  extraordi- 
nary inspiration  are  called  into  action,  and  the  effort  to  respire  is 
iaboiued  and  painful.  This  is  soon  followed  by  a  similar  increase 
in  the  expiratory  efforts,  which  become  excessively  prolonged, 
being  aided  by  all  the  muscles  of  extraordinary  expiration. 
Daring  this  stage,  which  lasts  a  varying  time,  from  a  minute 
upwards,  according  as  the  deprivation  of  oxygen  is  sudden  or 
gradual,  the  lips  become  blue,  the  eyes  are  proniinent,  and  the 
expression  intensely  anxious.  The  prolonged  respirations  are 
accompanied  by  a  distinctly  audible  sound  ;  the  muscles  attached 
to  the  chest  stand  out  as  distinct  cords.     This  stage  includes  the 
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two  conditions  hjperpnoea  and  dyspnoea  already  spoken  of.  It  ia 
due  to  the  increasingly  powerful  stimulation  of  the  respiratory 
centres  by  the  increasingly  venous  blood. 

In  the  second  stage,  which  is  not  marked  out- by  any  distinct 
line  of  demarcation  from  the  first,  the  violent  expiratory  efforts 
become  convulsive,  and  then  give  way,  in  men  and  other  warm- 
blooded animals  at  any  rate,  to  general  convulsions,  which  arise 
from  the  further  stimulation  of  the  centres.  The  spasms  of  the 
muscles  of  the  body  in  general  occur,  and  not  of  the  respiratory 
muscles  only.  The  convulsive  stage  is  a  short  one,  and  lasts  less 
than  a  minute. 

The  third  stage  or  stage  of  exhavstion.  In  it,  the  respirations 
all  but  cease,  the  spasms  give  way  to  flaccidity  of  the  muscles, 
there  is  insensibility,  the  conjunctivae  are  insensitive  and  the  pupils 
are  widely  dilated.  Every  now  and  then  a  prolonged  sighing 
inspiration  takes  place,  at  longer  and  longer  intervals  until  they 
cease  altogether,  and  death  ensues.  During  this  stage  the  pulse 
is  scarcely  to  be  felt,  but  the  heart  may  beat  for  some  seconds 
after  respirations  have  quite  ceased.  The  condition  is  due  to  the 
gradual  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  centre  by  the  prolonged  action 
of  the  increasingly  venous  blood. 

As  with  the  first  stage,  the  duration  of  the  second  and  third 
stages  depends  whether  the  manner  of  the  deprivation  of  oxygen 
is  sudden  or  gradual.  The  convulsive  stage  is  short,  lasting,  it 
may  be,  only  one  minute.  The  third  stage  may  last  three 
minutes  and  upwards. 

The  conditions  of  the  vascular  system  in  asphyxia  are : — (i) 
More  or  less  interference  with  the  passage  of  the  blood  through 
the  pulmonary  blood-vessels;  (2)  Accumulation  of  blood  in  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  and  in  the  systemic  veins ;  (3)  Circulatiou 
of  impure  (non-aerated)  blood  in  all  parts  of  the  body. 

After  death  from  asphyxia  it  is  found  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  that  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  the  pulmonary  arteries, 
and  the  systemic  veins  are  gorged  with  dark,  almost  black  blood, 
and  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  the 
arteries  are  empty.  The  explanation  of  these  appearances  may 
be  thus  summarised  :  when  respiration  is  stopped,  venous  blood 
at  first  passes  freely  through  the  lungs  to  the  left  heart,  and  so 
to  the  great  arteries.  When  it  reaches  the  arterioles  either  by 
its  direct  action  upon  their  muscular  tissue,  or  more  probably 
through  the  medium  of  the  vaso-motor  centres,  the  arterioles 
contract,  particularly  those  of  the  splanchnic  area,  the  blood-pres- 
sure rises  and  the  left  side  of  the  heart  becomes  distended.  This 
latter  effect  may  be  from  the  extra  action  of  the  right  heart,  but 
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is  more  probably  due  to  the  increased  peripheral  resistance,  and 
its  slower  beat.  Although  the  arterioles  are  contracted,  a  little 
highly  venous  blood  is  allowed  to  pass  through  them,  and, 
Savoured  by  the  laboured  respiratory  movements,  arrives  at 
the  right  side  of  the  heart.  When  it  reaches  the  pulmonary 
arterioles  it  gives  rise  to  the  same  constriction  of  them  as  of  the 
systemic  vessels.  The  obstruction  to  the  circulation  through  the 
luDgs  thus  produced  causes  a  distended  condition  of  the  right 
heATt  and  pulmonary  artery,  and  on  the  other  hand,  produces  a 
greatly  diminished  blood-flow  through  the  pulmonary  veins  into 
the  left  side  of  the  heart,  resulting  after  a  time  in  its  practical 
emptiness.  So  that  in  the  third  stage  of  asphj^xia  it  is  stated 
by  some  observers  that  the  left  heart  gets  into  the  condition  in 
which  it  is  found  after  death.  Others  think  that  this  empty 
condition  is  a  post-mortem  phenomenon. 

In  the  first  and  second  stages  of  asphyxia  the  blood-pressure 
ooQtinuously  rises  until  it  reaches  a  point  far  above  the  normal. 
The  veins  are  greatly  engorged,  so  that  when  pricked  they  act 
aB  arteries,  inasmuch  as  they  eject  the  blood  for  some  distance. 
Both  sides  of  the  heart  and  the  pulmonary  vessels  are  engorged 
with  blood,  at  any  rate  during  the  greater  portion  of  these  stages, 
&nd  at  the  third  stage  blood-pressure  falls  rapidly. 

Catue  of  death. — The  causes  of  these  conditions  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  act,  so  as  to  be  incompatible  with  life,  may  be  here 
briefly  considered 

(i)  The  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  lungs 
occurs  chiefly  in  the  later  stages  of  asphyxia,  the  obstruction 
being  chiefly  in  the  arterioles,  which  contract  under  the  influence 
of  the  vaso-motor  centre,  or  possibly  of  a  special  part  of  it,  which 
governs  the  action  of  the  pulmonary  blood-vessels. 

(2)  Accumulation  of  blood,  with  consequent  distension  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  and  of  the  systemic  veins,  is  the  direct 
result^  at  least  in  part,  of  the  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  circu- 
lation just  referred  to.  Other  causes,  however,  are  in  operation, 
(a)  The  vaso-motor  centres  stimulated  by  blood  deficient  in 
oxygen,  cause  contraction  of  all  the  small  arteries  with  increase 
of  arterial  tension,  and  as  an  immediate  consequence  the  filling  of 
the  systemic  veins,  (h)  The  increased  arterial  tension  is  followed 
by  inhibition  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  the  heart,  contracting 
less  frequently,  and  also  gradually  enfeebled  by  deficient  supply 
of  oxygen,  becomes  over-distended  with  blood  which  it  cannot 
expel.  At  this  Btage  the  left  as  well  as  the  right  cavities  are 
over-distended. 

The  ill  effects  of  these  conditions  are  to  be  looked  for  partly  in 
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the  heart,  the  muscular  fibres  of  which,  like  those  of  the  urinaiy 
bladder  or  any  other  hollow  muscular  organ,  may  be  paralysed  by 
over-stretching ;  and  partly  in  the  venous  congestion,  and  con- 
sequent interference  with  the  function  of  the  higher  nerve-centres, 
especially  the  medulla  oblongata. 

(3)  The  passage  of  non-aerated  blood  through  thg.  lungs  and 
its  distribution  over  the  body  are  events  incompatiblewitt  life 
in  one  of  the  higher  animals  for  more  than  a  few  minutes ; 
the  rapidity  with  which  death  ensues  being  due,, more  part'i- 
cularlyj  to  the  effect  of  non-oxygenised  blood  on  the  meduHa 
oblongata,  and^  through  the  coronary  arteries,  on  the  muscular 
substance  of  the  heart.  The  excitability  of  both  nervous  and 
niusiLulaX-iiaSiifiJ&.depeudeixt  on  a  constant  and  large  supply  of 
ox^en^  Qnd,  when  this  is  interfered  with,  excitability  is  rapidly 
lost. 

Effects  of  breathing  gases  other  than  the  atmosphere. — The 
diminution  of  oxygen  has  a  more  direct  influence  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  usual  symptoms  of  asphyxia  than  the  increased 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide.  Indeed,  the  fatal  effect  of  a  grad® 
accumulation  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood,  when  a  due  supply 
of  oxygen  is  maintained,  resembles  rather  the  action  of  a  narcotic 
poison  than  it  does  asphyxia. 

Then  again  we  must  carefully  distinguish  the  asphyxiating 
effect  of  an  insufficient  supply  of  oxygen  from  the  directly 
poisonous  action  of  such  gases  as  carbonic  oxide,  which  is  con- 
tained to  a  considerable  amount  in  common  coal-gas.  The  fatal 
effects  often  produced  by  this  gas  (as  in  accidents  from  burning 
charcoal  stoves  in  small,  close  rooms),  are  due  to  its  entering 
into  combination  with  the  hsemoglobin  of  the  blood-corpuscles 
and  thus  expelling  the  oxygen.  The  partial  pressure  of  oxygen 
in  the  atmosphere  may  be  considerably  increased  without  much 
effect.  Hydrogen  may  take  the  place  of  nitrogen  if  the  oxygen 
is  in  the  usual  proportion  with  no  marked  ill  efffict  Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  interferes  with  the  oxygenation  of  blood. 
Nitrous  oxide  acts  directly  on  the  nervous  system  as  a  narcotic. 
Certain  gases,  such  as  carbon  dioxide  in  more  than  a  certain 
proportion ;  sulphurous  and  other  acid  gases,  ammonia, 
and  chlorine  produce  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis,  and  are 
irrespirable. 

As  conditions  causing  asphyxia  in  addition  to  the  obstruction 
to  the  trachea  or  elsewhere,  and  the  prevention  of  the  meeting  of 
the  blood  and  the  air  in  the  lung  tissue  by  the  blocking  of  one  or 
more  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  may  be  mentioned  the 
following  : 
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Alteration  in  the  atmospheric  pressure, — The  normal  condition 
of  breathing  is  that  the  oxygen  of  the  air  breathed  should  be  at 
the  pressure  of  ^' of  the  atmosphere,  viz.,  -J-  of  760  mm.  of 
mercuiy,  or  152  mm.,  but  it  is  found  that  life  niay  be.  carried  on 
by  gradual  diminution  of  the  oxygen  pressure  to  considerably  less 
than  one  half  of  this,  viz.,  to  76  mm.,  or  ^  partial  pressure, 
which  is  reached  at  an  altitude  above  15, 000  feet.*  Any  pressure 
leas  than  this  may  begin  to  produce  alterations  in  the  relations  of 
tEegases  in„the  blood,  and  if  an  animal  is  subjected  suddenly  to 
a  marked  decreasie  of  barometric  pressure,  and  so  of  oxygen 
pr^iure  (below  7  per  cent),  it  is  thrown  into  convulsions,  and  it 
is  found  that  the  gases  are  set  free  in  the  blood-vessels,  no  doubt 
carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen  as  w^ell  as  nitrogen,  although  the 
latter  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  gases  the  presence  of  which  in 
the  vessels  in  death  from  this  condition  of  affairs  has  been  proved  ; 
the  others  are  said  to  be  reabsorbed.  Other  derangements  may 
precede  this,  e.g,,  bleeding  from  the  nose,  dyspnoea,  and  vascular 
derangement.  On  the  other^hand,  the  oxygen  may  be  gradually 
increased  to  a  considerable  extent  without  marked  effect,  even  to 
the  extent  o7^8  or  i  o  atmospheres,  but  when  the  oxygen  pressure 
i&  increased  up  to  20  atmospheres  the  animals  experimented  upon 
by  Paul  Bert  died  with  severe  tetanic  convulsions.  The  alteration 
of  pressure  above  or  below  a  certain  average  affects  primarily  the 
gaseous  interchange  in  the  lungs,  and  then  that  in  the  tissues 
generally,  but  signs  of  dyspnoea  may  be  produced  as  well  either 
by  cutting  off  Ute  supply  of  blood  to  the  medullary  centres,  or  by 
winning  the  blood  of  the  carotid  arteries  which  supply  them.  The 
cause  in  the  former  case  being  the  deprivation  of  oxygen  and  the 
accumulation  of  the  carbon  dioxide,  and  of  the  latter,  the  increased 
metabolism  of  the  centre  set  up  by  the  warmed  blood. 


*  For  an  interesting  acconnt  of  the  symptoms  produced  by  diminished 
atmospheric  pressure  in  those  mounting  to  very  high  altitudes,  Whymper*8 
''  TravelB  amongst  the  Andes  of  the  Eqaator  *'  may  be  consulted. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

FOOD    AND    DIGESTION. 

The  object  of  digestion  is  to  bring  the  materials  of  the  food 
into  such  a  condition  that  they  may  be  taken  up  by  the  blood 
and  lymphatic  vessels,  and  so  rendered  available  for  the  wants  of 
the  system.  Very  few  of  these  materials  are  fit  for  this  purpose 
when  taken  into  the  body,  and  the  majority  would  therefore  be 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  quite  useless  unless  digested. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  all  the  various  substances  which 
may  have  been  used  as  food  at  some  time  or  another,  and  we 
shall  confine  our  attention,  therefore,  to  the  chief  and  most 
familiar  articles  of  diet. 

We  find,  then,  that  foods  may  be  divided  into  classes  corre- 
sponding closely  to  those  employed  to  describe  the  chief  sub- 
stances of  which  the  animal  body  consists.  This  classification 
may  be  recapitulated  as  follows  : — 

ORGANIC. 

\  I.  Foods  primarilj  coiijbaixung  TI/tnTrffinmn  'ill^taBfif"-  consisting  of 
■  Protcid&.  c.g.y  albumen,  casein,  myosin,  gluten,  legumin  aiul  their 
^r"^'         alfies  ;  Kndi' Qflatin.  e.g,,  gelatin,  elastin^and  chondrin. 

IT.  Food  primarily   containing   SoaaMitroffenQB^  subetances,   com- 
prising : 
(I.)  ^'^^^ilifjg  '"^  ^ccImiiUiMldJo^y  dxemlcallv  knowny  — ^-  ^T[1TT*"°  ' 

e.g. J  starches  and  sugars.  ** 

(2.)  Oils  and  fats. — These  substances  contain  eafboBy-hyd mgpn ,  and 

'nxrprpn    Imj^j^Jip  n,yYg^i|  ^  Iftsa  in   »mnnnt.  jjiftn  in  the  amvloids 

and  saccharine  bodies. 

INORGANIC. 

I.  Foods  which  supply  Mineral  and  saline  matter. 
II.  Liquid  food  containing  chiefly  Water. 


Man  requires  that  the  chief  part  of  his  food  should  be  cooked. 
Very  few  organic  substances  can  be  properly  digested  without 
previous  exposure    to   heat   and  to  other  manipulations  which 


I   ^,    0  "  •      constitute  the  process  of  cookir^g.      ^    r     ft    *      "       / 


^u^ 


Organic  nitrogenous  foods.  ' 

a. — The  Flesh  of  Animalsy  c.^.,  of  the  ox  (beef,  veal),  sheep 
(mutton,  lamb),  pig  (pork,  bacon,  ham). 

Of  these,  beef  is  richest  in  nitrogenous  matters,  containing 
about  20  per  cent,  whereas  mutton  contains  about  18  per  cent, 
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veal,  i6'5,  and  pork,  lo ;  beef  is  also  firmer,  more  satisfying, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  more  strengthening  than  mutton,  whereas 
the  latter  is  more  digestible.  The  flesh  of  young  animals,  such 
as  lamb  and  veal,  is  less  digestible  and  less  nutritious.  Pork  is 
oomparatively  indigestible,  and  contains  a  large  amount  of  fat. 

Flesh  contains: — (i)  Nitrogenous  bodies  :  chiefly  myosin,  and 
ooe  or  more  globulins  ;  serufn-albuminj  gelatin  (from  the  intersti- 
tial fibrous  connective  tissue) ;  elastin  (from  the  elastic  tissue),  as 
well  as  hcemoglobin.  (2)  Fatty  matters,  including  lecithin  and 
fholtsterin,  (3)  Extractive  matters,  some  of  which  are  agreeable 
to  the  palate,  e,g.,  osmazonie,  and  others,  which  are  weakly  stimu- 
lating, e,g,,  kreatin.  Besides,  there  are  sarcolactic  and  inositie 
acids,  taurin,  xanthin,  and  others.  (4)  Salts,  chiefly  of  potassium, 
calcium,  and  magnesium.  (5)  Water,  the  amount  of  which 
Taries  from  15  per  cent,  in  dried  bacon  to  39  in  pork,  51  to  53 
in  fat  beef  and  mutton,  to  7  2  per  cent,  in  lean  beef  and  mutton. 
(6)  A  certain  amount  of  carbo-hydrate  material  is  found  in  the 
flesh  of  some  animals,  in  the  form  of  inonte,  dextrin,  grape-SMgar^ 
and  (in  young  animals)  glycogen. 

Table  op  Peb-centage  Composition  of  Beep,  Mutton,  Pobk, 

AND  Veal.— (Letheby.) 

Beef. — Lean   .... 

^  Jpat 

Mutton. — Lean 
„        Ftit 

Veal 

Pork. — Jfht        .        .        .     . 

Together  with  the  flesh  of  the  above-mentioned  animals,  that  of 
the  deer,  hare,  rabbit,  and  birds,  constituting  venison,  game,  and 
poultry,  should  be  added  as  taking  part  in  the  supply  of  nitro- 
genous substances,  and  also  fish — salmon,  eels,  &o.,  and  shell-fish, 
f.g.,  lobster,  crab,  mussels,  oysters,  shrimps,  scollops,  cockles,  &c. 

Table  of  Peb-centage  Composition  of  Poultby  and  Fish.— 

(Letheby.) 

Water.       Albumen.        Fats.  Salts. 

Ponltry 74  21  3*8  i*2 

(Singularly  devoid  of  fat,  and  is  therefore  generally  eaten  with 
baoon  or  pork.) 

Water.    Albumen.  Fats.  Salts. 

White  Fish    ....        78            181  29  r 

Salmon 77            i6'i  $<  1*4 

Bcla  (very  rich  in  fat)                   75              99  13-8  1*3 

Oysters                 .        ...        7574      1172  242  273 

(7*39  consist  of  non-nitrogenous  matter  and  loss.)     (Payen.) 


Etter. 

Albumen. 

Fats. 

Salts. 

72 

19-3 

31 

51 

51 

148 

298 

44 

72 

i»-3 

4*9 

4-8 

53 

I2'4 

31*1 

35 

63 

16-5 

15-8 

47 

39 

98 

489 

2*3 
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Even  now  the  list  of  fleshy  foods  is  not  complete,  as  the  flesh 
of  nearly  all  animals  has  been  occasionally  eaten,  and  we  may 
presume  that  except  for  difference  of  flavour,  <fec.,  the  average 
composition  is  nearly  the  same  in  every  case. 

b.  Milk* — Is  intiwdiii  >n  the  entire  food  of  young  animals, 
and  as  such  contains,  when  pure,  all  the  elements  of  a  typical 
diet,  (i)  Albuminous  substances  in  the  form  of  caseinogen^  and 
sertmr  or  lact-aZhumin.  (2)  Fats  in  the  cream.  (3)  Carbo-hydrates 
in  the  form  of  lactose  or  milk  sugar.  (4)  Salta,  chiefly  calciwn 
phosphate  ;  and  (5)  Water.  From  it  we  obtain  (a)  cheese,  which  is 
the  clotted  caseinogen  or  casein  precipitated  with  more  or  less  of 
fat  according  as  the  cheese  is  made  of  skim  milk  (skim  cheese), 
of  fresh  milk  with  its  cream  (Cheddar  and  Cheshire),  or  of  fresh 
milk  plus  cream  (Stilton  and  double  Gloucester).  The  precipi- 
tated casein  is  allowed  to  ripen,  by  which  process  some  of  the 
albumen  is  further  split  up,  with  formation  of  fat  (fi)  Cream, 
consists  of  the  fatty  globules  encased  in  caseinogen  and  serum- 
albumin,  and  which  being  of  low  specific  gravity  float  to  the 
surface,  (y)  Butter,  or  the  fatty  matter  deprived  of  its  proteid 
envelope  by  the  process  of  churning,  (ft)  BtUter-milk,  or  the 
fluid  obtained  from  cream  after  butter  has  been  formed ;  very 
rich  therefore  in  nitrogen,  (e)  Whey,  or  the  fluid  which  remains 
after  the  precipitation  of  casein ;  it  contains  sugar,  salt^  and  a 
small  quantity  of  albumen. 

Table  of  Composition  of  Milk,  Butter-milk,  Cbeam,  and 
Cheese.— (Letheby  and  Pa  yen.) 


Nitrogenou 

L8  mattera. 

Fats. 

Lactoae. 

Salts. 

Water. 

mikCCow)   . 

4*1 

3*9 

52 

•8 

86 

ButtermUk               .     . 

41 

7 

6-4 

•8 

88 

Oream  .... 

27 

267 

2-8 

1-8 

66 

Cheese. — Shim          .     . 

44-8 

6-3 

— 

4'9 

44 

Cheese, — Clieddar 

28-4 

3ri 

— 

45 

36 

Non-mtarog«nouB 

matter  and  loss. 

Cheese, — Nevfchatel  {Fresh)  8* 

4071 

3658 

•51 

3658 

c.  Eggs, — The  yelk  and_albumen  of  eggs  are  in  the  same  rela- 
tion as  food  fortEe"imbryQea.  of.  .oviparous  animals  that  milk  is 
to  the  young  of  mammalia^  and  afford  another  example  of  the 
natural  admixture  of  the  various  alimentary  principlfiB.  The 
proteids  of  eggs  are  egg-albumin  and  globulins,  of  which  the 
vitellin  of  the  yelk  is  most  important;  nvclein  in  combination 
with  iron  is  also  found.     In  addition  to  the  three  common  fats 


*  The  details  of  the  composition  of  milk  will  be  discussed  in  the  Chapter 
on  Secretion. 
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there  is  a  yellow  fat,  lutein  (lipochrome),  a  small  quantity  of 
grape-ittgar ;  lecithin,  and  cholesterin  and  inorganic  salts,  chiefly 
potafisiuni  chloride  and  phosphates. 

TABUfi  OF  THEiPEB-GBNTAGE  COMFOBITIOX  OF  FOWLS'   EOOS. 

Nitrogenous  sabstances.      Fats.  Salts.  Water. 

White  .  20*4  —  I -6  78 

Telk       ....  i6-  307  1*3  52 

d,  Leguminotts  fruits  are  used  by  vegetarians,  as  the  chief 
Bouree  of  tib^  nifmgrftn  nf  fhp  fppd.  Thosc  chiefly  used  are  peas, 
heans^  lentils^  <fcc.,  they  contain  a  nitrogenous  substance  called 
iHjnmLit^  all'^^  *^  AlKnmftn  They  contaiu  about  25*30  per  cent, 
of  this  nitrogenous  body,  and  twice  as  much  nitrogen  as  wheat. 


Organic  non-nitrogenous  foods. 

/.  Carbo-hydrates. — a.  Bread,  made  from  the  ground  grain 
obuiined  from  vai'ious  so-called  cereals,  viz.,  wheat,  rye,  maize, 
barley,  rice,  oats,  &c.,  is  the  direct  form  in  which  the  carbo- 
hydrate is  supplied  in  an  ordinary  diet  It  contains  starch, 
dextrin,  and  a  little  sugar.  It  also,  besides  these,  contains  gluten, 
eomposed  of  several  vegetable  proteids,  and  a  small  amount  of  fat. 

Table  of  Peb-gehtage  Composition  of  Bbead  and  Flour. 

Bread 

Flour      .        .        .    . 

Various  articles  of  course  besides  bread  are  made  from  flour, 
e.^.,  sago,  macaroni,  biscuits,  <fec.  There  is  dextrin  and  a  small 
amount  of  dextrose  in  bread,  particularly  in  the  crust. 

6.  Vegetables,  especially  potatoes.  They  contain  starch  and 
sogar.  In  cabbage,  turnips,  &c.,  the  salts  of  potassium  are 
abundant 

c  Fruits  contain  sugar,  and  organic  acids,  tartaric,  malic, 
citric,  and  others. 

d  Sugar,  chiefly  saccharose,  used  pure  or  in  various  sweet- 
meats. 

77.  Oils  and  fats, — The  substances  supplying  the  oils  and  fats 
of  the  food  are  chiefly  butter,  bacon  and  lard  (pig's  fat),  suet  (beef 
and  mutton  fat),  and  vegetable  oils.  These  contain  olein,  stearin, 
and  pal  mi  tin.  Butter  contains  others  in  addition,  whilst  vegetable 
oils,  as  a  rule,  contain  no  stearin. 


Nitrogenous 

Carbo- 

matters. 

hydrates. 

Fats. 

Salth-. 

Water. 

81 

51- 

r6 

2*3 

37 

IO-8 

70-85 

2* 

17 

15 
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Mineral  or  Inorganic  Foods. 

The  salts  of  the  ;food. — Nearly  all  the  foregoing  substances  in 
the  preceding  classes,  contain  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  the 
salts  required  in  food,  but  green  vegetables  and  fruit  supplj 
certain  salts,  chiefly  potassium,  without  which  thcL  aojrmal  health 
of  the  body  cannot  be  maiuUiined. 

Sodiuni  chloride  is  an  essential  food ;  it  is  contiiiiied  in  nearli; 
all  solids,  but  so  much  is  required  that  .it  Ixas  also  ,tq  be  taken  as 
a  condiment.  Potassium  salts  are  supplied  in  muscle,  nerve,  in 
meats  generally,  and  in  potiitoes.  Calcimn  salts  are  supplied  in 
eggs,  blood  of  meat,  wheat  and  vegetables.  Iron  is  contained  in^ 
hsgmoglobin,  in  milk,  eggs,  and  vegetables.  It  Js_  derived  in  all 
ca^e^.so  it  is  supposedj,  from  certiiin  organic  compounds,  J nto 
which  it  is  built  up  during  plant  life,  or  during  the  life  of  other 
animals  (haBmatogens). 

liquid  Foods. 

Water  is  consumed  alone,  or  together  with  certain  other  sub- 
stances used  to  flavour  it,  e,g,y  tea,  coffee,  <kc.  Tea  in  moderation 
is  a  stimulant,  and  contains  an  aromatic  oil  to  which  it  owes  its 
peculiar  aroma,  an  astringent  of  the  nature  of  tannin,  and  an 
alkaloid,  theine.  The  composition  of  coffee  is  very  nearly  similar 
to  that  of  tea.  Cocoa,  in  addition  to  similar  substances  contained 
in  tea  and  coffee,  contains  fat,  albuminous  matter  and  starch,  and 
must  be  looked  upon  more  as  a  food. 

Beer,  in  various  forms,  is  an  infusion  of  malt  (barley  w^^jjf^  baa 
sprouted,  and  in  which  its  starch  is  cocurerted  in  gre^t  yt^r^.  intn 
sugar},  boiled  with  hops  and  allowed  to  fenueut.  Beer  contains 
from  1*2  to  8*8  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

Cider  and  Perry,  the  fermented  juice  of  the  apple  and  pear. 

Wine^  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  contains  from  6  or  7 
(Rhine  wines,  and  white  and  red  Bordeaux)  to^^^-T-?^  (ports  and 
sherries)  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

Spirits,  obtained  from  the  distillation  of  fermented  liquors. 
They  contain  upwards  of  40 — 70  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol 

The  effect  of  cooking. — In  general  terms  this  may  be  said 
to  make  the  food  more  easily  digestible  ;  this  usually  implies  two 
alterations, — food  is  made  more  agreeable  to  the  palate  and  also 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Cooking  consists  in  exposing  the  food 
to  various  degrees  of  heat,  either  to  the  direct  heat  of  the  fire, 
as  in  roasting,  or  to  the  indirect  heat  of  the  fire,  as  in  broiling, 
baking,  or  frying,  or  to  hot  water,  as  in  boiling  or  stewing.     The 
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effect  of  heat  upou  (a)  flesh  is  to  coagulate  the  albumen  and 
colouring  matter,  to  solidify  fibrin,  and  to  gelatinize  tendons  and 
fibrous  connectiYe  tissue.  Previous  beating  or  bruising  (as  with 
steaks  and  chops),  or  keeping  (as  in  the  case  of  game),  renders 
the  meat  more  tender.  Prolonged  exposure  to  heat  also  develops 
on  the  surface  certain  empyreumatic  bodies,  which  are  agreeable 
both  to  the  taste  and  smell.  By  placing  meat  in  hot  water,  the 
external  coating  of  albumen  is  coagulated,  and  very  little,  if  any, 
of  the  constituents  of  the  meat  are  lost  afterwards  if  boiling  be 
prolonged ;  but  if  the  constituents  of  the  meat  are  to  be  extracted, 
it  should  be  exposed  to  prolonged  simmering  at  a  much  lower 
temperature,  and  the  "  broth "  will  then  contain  the  gelatin  and 
extractive  matters  of  the  meat,  as  well  as  a  certain  amount  of 
albumen.     The  addition  of  salt  will  help  to  extract  myosin. 

The  effect  of  boiling  (b)  an  egg  is  to  coagulate  the  albumen, 
which  helps  to  render  it  more  easily  digestible.  Upon  (c)  milk, 
the  effect  of  heat  is  to  produce  a  sciun  composed  of  albumen  and 
a  little  caseinogen  (the  greater  part  of  the  caseinogen  being 
imooagulated)  with  some  fat.  Upon  (d)  vegetables,  the  cooking 
produces  the  necessary  effect  of  rendering  them  softer,  so  that 
they  can  be  more  readily  broken  up  in  the  mouth ;  it  also  causes 
the  starch  grains  to  swell  up  and  burst,  and  so  aids  the  digestive 
fluids  in  penetrating  into  their  substance.  The  albuminous 
matters  are  coagulated,  and  the  gummy,  saccharine  and  saUne 
matters  are  removed.  The  conversion  of  flour  into  dough  is 
effected  by  mixuig  it  with  water,  and  adding  a  little  salt  and  a 
certain  amount  of  yeast.  Yeast  consists  of  the  cells  of  an 
oiganised  ferment  {Torula  cerevitias),  and  it  is  by  the  growth  of 
this  plant,  changing  by  ferment  action  the  sugar  produced  from  the 
starch  of  the  flour,  that  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  alcohol 
is  formed.  By  means  of  the  former  the  dough  rises.  Another 
method  of  making  dough  consists  in  mixing  the  flour  with  water 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  solution. 

By  the  action  of  heat  during  baking  (d)  the  dough  continues 
to  expand,  and  the  gluten  being  coagulated,  the  bread  sets  as  a 
permanently  vesiculated  mass. 

The  food  is  first  of  all  received  into  the  mouthy  and  is  subjeQted 
to  the  action  of  the  leeth  and  tongue^  hemg  at  the  same  time 
mixed  with  the  first  of  the  digestive  juices — the  saliva.  It  is 
then  swalli^wed.  and,  passing  through  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus 
into  the  stomoich^  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice — 
the  second  digggf.ive  juifift.  Thence  it  passes  into  the  intestines^ 
where  it  meetft, WJth  the  bile^  the pancrec^ticjuiice,  and  the  iyitestinal 
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ii^gfi^all  ofjvhich  exercise  an  influence  upon  the  portion  of  the 
food  not  alre^y  absorbed  from  the  stomach.  By  this  time  most 
of  the  food  is  digested^  and  the  residue  of  imdigested  matter 
leaves  the  .body  in  the  fona  of  /cbcm  by  the  extenjaLopening  of 
the  bowel 

The  Mouth  is  the  cavity  contained  between  the  jaws  and 
inclosed  by  the  cheeks  laterally,  the  lips  anteriorly ;  behind,  it 
opens  into  the  pharynx  by  the  fauces,  and  is  separated  from  the 
nasal  cavity  above,  by  the  hard  palate  in  front,  and  the  soft  palate 
behind,  which  forms  its  roof.  The  tongue  forms  the  lower  part 
or  floor.  In  the  jaws  are  contained  the  teeth,  and  when  the 
mouth  is  closed  these  form  its  anterior  boundaries.  The  whole 
of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  lined  with  stratified  epithelium,  of 
which  the  superficial  layers  are .  squamous.  This  epitheliiun  is 
continuous  at  the  lips  with  that  of  the  skin  anteriorly,  and 
posteriorly  with  that  of  the  pharynx.  The  mucous  membrane 
itself,  varying  in  thickness  in  various  parts,  and  consisting 
of  a  fine  areolar  connective,  in  which  is  found  adenoid  tissue  in 
considerable  amount,  is  provided  with  numerous  small  tubular 
glands  lined  with  columnar  epithelium,  and  resembling  in  struc- 
ture th€i  mucous  salivary  glands,  to  be  presently  described.  Into 
the  buccal  cavity  open  the  ducts  of  the  salivary  glands,  which 
are  three  in  number  on  either  side. 

In  the  mouth,  then,  the  food  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
teeth,  or  is  masticated,  and  is  mixed  with  saliva.  These  processes 
of  mastication  and  insalivation  must  be  considered  more  in  detail. 

Mastication. — The  act  of  chewing,  or  mastication,  is  performed 
by  the  biting  and  grinding  movement  of  the  lower  range  of  teeth 
against  the  upper.  The  simultaneous  movements  of  the  tongue 
and  cheeks  assist  partly  by  crushing  the  softer  portions  of  the 
food  against  the  hard  palate  and  gums,  and  thus  supplementing 
the  action  of  the  teeth,  and  partly  by  returning  the  morsels  of 
food  to  the  action  of  the  teeth,  again  and  again,  as  they  are 
squeezed  out  from  between  them,  until  they  have  been  suffi- 
ciently chewed. 

Mtiscles. — The  simple  up  and  down,  or  biting  movements  of  the 
lower  jaw,  are  performed  by  the  temporcUy  masseter,  and  internal 
pterygoid  muscles,  the  action  of  which  in  closing  the  jaws  alter- 
nates with  that  of  the  digastric  and  other  muscles  passing  from 
the  OS  hyoides  to  the  lower  jaw,  which  open  them.  The  grinding 
or  side  to  side  movements  of  the  low^er  jaw  are  performed  mainly 
by  the  extetmal  pterygoid  muscles,  the  muscle  of  one  side  acting 
alternately  with  the  other.  When  both  external  pterygoids  act 
together,  the  lower  jaw  is  pulled  directly  forwards,  so  that  the 
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lower  incisor  teeth  are  brought  in  front  of  the  level  of  the 
upper. 

Temporo-maxillaty  Fihro-Cartilage, — The  function  of  the  inter- 
articulo-fibro-cartilage  of  the  temporo-maxillary  joint  in  mastica- 
tion is  to  serve : — (i)  As  an  elastic  pad  to  distribute  the  pressure 
caused  by  the  exceedingly  powerful  action  of  the  masticatory 
muscles.  (2)  As  a  joint-surface  or  socket  for  the  condyle  of  the 
lower  jaw  when  the  latter  has  been  partially  drawn  forward  out 
of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  temporal  bone  by  the  external  ptery- 
goid muscle,  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  latter  being  attached  to  its 
front  surface,  and  consequently  drawing  it  forward  with  the 
condyle  which  moves  on  it. 

NervoiiB  Mechanism, — The  act  of  mastication  is  partly  voluntary 
and  partly  reflex  and  involuntary.  The  consideration  of  such 
nervous  actions  will  come  hereafter.  It  will  suffice  here  to  state 
that  the  afferent  nerves  chiefly  concerned  are  the  sensory  branches 
of  the  fifth  and  the  tenth  or  glosso-pharyngeal,  and  the  efferent 
are  the  motor  branches  of  the  fifth  and  the  twelfth  (hypoglossal) 
cerebral  nerves.  The  nerve-centre  through  which  the  reflex 
action  occurs,  and  by  which  the  movements  of  the  various 
muscles  are  harmonised,  is  situated  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 
In  so  far  as  mastication  is  voluntary  or  mentally  perceived,  it  is 
under  the  influence  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 

Insalivation. — The^astiiLiDASticatiQU  is  much  assisted  by  the 
saliva  which  is  secreted  by  the  salivary  glands  in  largely  increased 
amount  fjnr'^g  ^^^  process,  and  the  intimate  incorporation  of 
which  with  the  food,  as  it  is  being  chewed,  is  termed  inaalivatioti. 

The  Salivary  Glands. 

The  glands  which  secrete  the  saliva  in  the  human  subject  are 
the  salivary  glands  proper,  viz.,  the  parotid,  the  sub-maxillary , 
aad  the  sub-lingval,  and  numerous  smaller  bodies  of  similar  struc- 
ture, and  with  separate  ducts,  which  are  scattered  thickly  beneath 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips,  cheeks,  soft  palate,  and  root  of 
the  toi^ue. 

Structure, — The  salivary  glands  are  compound  tubular  or 
tabulo-racemose  glandH.  They  are  made  up  of  lobules.  Each 
lobule  consists  of  the  branchings  of  a  subdivision  of  the  main  duct 
of  the  gland,  which  is  generally  more  or  less  convoluted  towards 
its  extremities,  and  sometimes,  according  to  some  observers, 
sacculated  or  pouched.  The  convoluted  or  pouched  portions 
form  the  alveoli,  or  proper  secreting  parts  of  the  gland.  The 
alveoli  are  composed  of  a  basement  membrane  of  flattened  cells 
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joined  together  by  proceBsea  to  produce  a  fenestrated  membtane, 
the  spaces  of  which  are  occupied  by  a  homi^eneous  ground- 
substance.  Within,  upon  this  membrauc,  which  fomuj  the  tube, 
the  nucleated  uahvary  secreting  cells,  of  cubical  or  columnar 
form,  are  arrauged  parallel  to  one  another  enclosing  a  central 
canal.  The  granular  appearance  frequently  seeu  in  the  aalivary 
cells  is  due  to  the  verj'  dense  network  of  fibrils  which  they 
coutaia  When  isolated,  the  cells  not  unfre<iuently  are  found  to 
be  branched.  Connecting  the  alveoli  into  lobules,  is  a  consider- 
able amount  of  fibrous  connective  tissue,  which  contains  boUi 
flattened  and  granular  protoplasmic  cells,  lymph  corpuscles,  and 
in  sonie  cases  fat  cells.  The  lobules  are  connected  to  form 
larger  lobules  (lubes),  in  a  similar  manner.  The  alveoli  pass  into 
the  intralobular  ducts  by  a  narrowed  portion  (intercalar\'),  lined 
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with  flattened  epithelium  with  elongated  nuclei.  The  intercalary 
ducta  pasa  into  the  intralobular  ducts  by  a  narrowed  neck,  lined 
with  cubical  cells  with  small  nuclei.  The  intralobular  duct  is 
larger  in  size,  and  is  lined  with  large  columnar  nucleated  cells, 
the  parts  of  which,  towards  the  lumen  of  the  tube,  present  a  fine 
longitudinal  striation,  due  to  the  arrangement  of  the  cell  net- 
work. It  is  most  marked  in  the  submaxillary  gland.  The  intra- 
lobular ducts  pass  into  the  larger  ducts,  and  these  into  the  main 
[Inct  of  the  gland.  As  these  ducts  become  larger  they  acquire 
an  outside  coating  of  connective  tissue,  and  later  on  some  un- 
striped  muscular  fibres.  The  lining  of  the  larger  ducts  coDsists 
of  one  or  more  layers  of  columnar  epithelium,  the  cells  of  which 
contain  an  intracellular  network  of  fibres  arranged  longitudiually. 
Varietiet. — ('ertain    difFereuees    in    the    striicttire  of   ealivuy 
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glands  may  be  observed  aciwrding  as  the  glsude  secrete  pure 
laliva,  or  saliva  mised  with  mucua,  or  pare  mucus,  and  therefore 
the  glttads  have  beeu  claaaified  as  : — 

(i)  Trve  salivary  glandu  (called  moat  unfortunately  by  some, 
irrota  glands),  t.g.,  the  parotid  of  man  and  other  animals,  and  the 
Bnbmaiillaiy  of  the  rabbit  and  guinea-pig  (fig.  222),     In   this 
lind  the  alveolar  lumen  is  Bmall,  and  the  cells  lining  the  tubule 
are  short  granular  columnar  cells,   with  nuclei  presenting    the 
intranuclear    network.       During 
rest    the    cells    become    larger, 
highly  granular,    wjth    obscured 
nuclei,  and    the  lumen  becomes 
smaller.      During   activity,  and 
after  Btunulation  of  the  aympa- 
thetjc,  the  cells  become  smaller 
and  their  contents  more  opaque  ; 
the  granules  first  of   all  disap- 
pearing from  the  outer  part  of 
the  cells,  and  then  being  foimd 
only  at  the  extreme  iuner  part 

and  contiguous  border  of  the  Fi^.  .h.-f™  .  «cu<™  through .  tr»e 
cell      The    nuclei    reappear,  as  Mli™r7?l»i"3.   «,  thejriana  ajveoii. 

,  1  ,        ,  I  r         '  ]iiiriii    with     a.lbutiunouii    "  nlivuy 

does  also  the  lumen.  wili;"    b,  intrBlobulsr    dun    cut 

\2)  In  the  Inie  mvcue-tecrfting  Bmiih.i 

glands,  as  the  sublingual  of  man 

and  other  animals,  and  in  the  submaxillary  of  the  dog,  the 
tubes  are  larger,  contain  a  larger  lumen  and  also  have  larger 
cells  lining  them.  The  cells  are  of  two  kinds,  (a)  mucoia  or 
erntral  cells,  which  are  transparent  columnar  cells  with  irregular 
or  flattened  nuclei  near  the  basement  membrane.  The  cell  sub- 
BUnce  is  made  up  of  a  fine  network,  which  in  the  resting  state 
contains  a  transparent  substance  called  mucigen,  during  which 
the  cell  does  not  stain  well  with  logwood  (fig.  223).  When  the 
gland  ia  secreting,  as  well  as  on  stimulation  of  the  nerve,  mvcigen, 
is  converted  into  mwctn,  and  the  cells  swell  up,  appear  more 
tnuMparent,  and  stain  deeply  in  logwoo<l  (fig.  224).  After 
stimulation,  the  cells  become  smaller,  more  granular,  and  more 
easily  stained,  from  having  discharged  their  contents.  The  nuclei 
ippear  more  distinct,  (6)  Cretfents  of  Gianmzi,  sometimes  called 
^^Sfmilunen  of  Jleidenkain  (Hg.  223),  which  are creacentic  masses 
of  granular  parietal  cells  found  here  and  there  between  the  base- 
ment membrane  and  the  central  cells.  The  cells  composing  the 
mass  aie  small,  and  have  a  vety  dense  reticulum,  the  nuclei  are 
spherical,  and  increase  in  size  during  secretion.     In  the  c 
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gland  there  are  some  large  tubes,  lined  with  large  transparent 
central  cells,  and  having  besides  a  few  granular  parietal  cells;  other 
small  tubes  are  lined  with  small  granular  parietal  cells  alone ;  and 
a  third  variety  are  lined  equally  with  each  kind  of  cell 

(3)  In  the  Tavco-»alivary  or  mixrd  glandt,  as  the  human  sub- 


Fig,  aij.— Prom  s  »Brtion  thtnugh  h  mucoui  atand  in  k  quiwmnt  lUte.  Thf  «1t«iU  ir 
lined  willi  tniuparent  maiwu*  »11a.  Bnil  nutidde  thne  sre  the  aeiniluiKa.  The  «iu 
ahQU]i]  have  been  teprveented  nn  rucnc  or  leu  granular,    {Heidenhsin-) 

maxillary  gland,  part  of  the  gland  preaentH  the  atnicture  of  the 
mucous  gland,  whilst  the  remainder  has  that  of  the  salivary 
glands  proper. 

Nervfn  and  blood-vfssfls. — Nen'es  of  lai^  size  are  found  in  the 
salivary  glands,  they  are  principally  contained  in  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  alveoli,  and  in  certain  glands,  especially  in  the  dog. 


are  provided  with  ganglia.  Some  nerves  have  special  endings  in 
Pacinian  corpiiacles,  some  supply  the  blood-vessels,  and  otiien, 
according  to  PflUger,  penetrate  the  basement  membrane  of  the 
alveoli  and  ent*r  the  salivary  cells. 
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The  blood-vessels  form  a  dense  capillary  network  around  the  ducts 
of  the  alveoli,  being  carried  in  by  the  fibrous  trabeculae  between 
the  alveoli,  in  which  also  begin  the  lymphatics  by  lacunar  spaces. 

The  so-called  mucous  glands  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  present 
in  some  cases  the  structure  of  mucous,  in  others  of  serous  glands. 

Saliva. 

Saliva,  as  it  conunonly  flows  f roin  the  mouthj  is  the  mixed  secre- 
tioD  of  th(^  ga-livfl-ry  g]>|-nHR  proper  an H  of  til e  glands  of  the  buccal 
mucous  m^i\^yaBg  ft  tmipriiP  •  it  is  often  mixed  with  air,  which 
bein^ retained  by  its  viscidity,  makes  it  frothy.  When  obtained  from 
thejgarotid  ducts,  and  free  from  mucus,  saliva  is  a  transparent 
waterv  fluid,  th^  specific  gravity  of  which  varies  from  1004  to 
1008,  and  in  which,  when  examined  with  the  microscope,  are 
found  floating  a  number  of  minute  particles,  derived  from  the 
secreting  ducte  and  vesicles  of  the  glands.  In  the  impure  or 
miiecTsanVa  are  found,  besides  these  particles,  numerous  epithe- 
lial scales  separated  from  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth  and  tongue,  and  the  so-called  salivary  corpuscles,  dis- 
charged probably  from  the  mucoiis  glands  of  the  mouth  and  the 
tonsils,  which,  when  the  saliva  is  collected  in  a  deep  vessel,  and 
left  at  rest,  subside  in  the  form  of  a  white  opaque  matter,  leaving 
the  supernatant  salivary  fluid  transparent  and  colourless,  or  w^ith 
a  pale  bluish-grey  tint.  It  also  contains  various  kmds  of  micro- 
organisms (bacteria).  In  reaction^  the  saliva,  when  first  secreted, 
appears  to  be,  jdways  alkaline.  During  fasting,  the  saliva, 
although  secreted  alkaline,  shortly  becomes  neutral ;  especially 
when  it  is  secreted  slowly  and  is  allowed  to  mix  with  the  acid 
mucus  of  the  mouth,  by  which  its  alkaline  reaction  is  neutralized. 

Chemical  Composition  of  Mixed  Saliva  (Fhebichs). 

Water  ...  ....        994'io 

Solids : — 

Ptyalin 1-41 

Fat 007 

Epithellam  and  Proteids  (inclading 
Serum- Albumin,  Globulin,  Mucin 

&c) 2*13 

Salts  :— 

Potassium  Sulpho-Cyanate 

Sodium  Phosphate 

Calcium  Phosphate 

Magnesium  Phosphate 

Sodium  Chloride     . 

Potassium  Chloride    . 

5*9 
1000 


2*29 
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The  mucin  is  the  largest  representative  of  the  organic  nitroge- 
nous class  of  bodies  in  the  saliva,  it  may  be  thrown  down  by 
addition  of  acetic  acid,  if  sodium  chloride  be  absent.  It  gives 
the  three  chief  proteid  reactions,  and  may  easily  be  split  up  by 
the  action  of  a  dilute  mineral  acid  into  a  proteid,  and  a  substance 
which  will  reduce  copper  sulphate  solutions,  but  which  is  not 
exactly  a  sugar. 

The  presence  of  potassium  sulphocyanate  (or  thiocyaiuite) 
(CNKS)  in  saliva,  may  be  shown  by  the  blood-red  colouration 
which  the  fluid  gives  with  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  (Fe^Clg), 
and  which  is  bleached  on  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride  (Hg  Clg),  but  not  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Rate  of  Secretion  and  Quantity. — The  rate  at  which  saliva  is 
secreted  is  subject  to  considerable  variation.  When  the  tongue 
aq^  muscles  concerned  in  mastication,  are  at  ,re3t,  and  the  nerves 
of  the  mouth  are  subject  to  .no.  unusual  stinuilus,  the  quantity 
secreted  is  not  more  than  sufficient,  with  the  n^ucu^  to  keep  the 
mouth  moist.    During  actual  secretion  the  flow  is  much  accelerated. 

The  f/iuinfitv  secreted. in  tiKcnty-four  hours,  v^irlfts!  its  averayp. 
amount  is  probably  from  i  to  3.piut^.(J  to  i^  litres). 

Uses  of  Saliva, — The  purposes  served  by  saliya.are  (a)LJiiechd- 
nical  and  (b)  chemical. 

(a^  Mechanical. — (i)  It  keeps  the  mouth  ill  a  due  yondition  of 
moisture,  facilitating  the  movements  of  the  topguejn  sneaking, 
and  the  mastication  of  food.  (2)  It,  serves  also  in  dissolving 
sapid.  subsUnces^.  and -rendering  them  capable  _9i.  ..exciting  tlie 
nerves  of  taste.  BiU  the  principal  mechanical  purpose  of  the 
saliva  is,  (3)  that  by  mixing  with  the  food  dnrinpr  niimt.if>»^t^'^p^  if. 
makes  it  a  soft  .pul|iy  toass^uch  as  may  be  easily  swallowed. 
To  this  purpose  the  siiliva  is  adapted  both  by  quantity  and 
quality.  For,  speaking  generally^  the  quantity  secreted  during 
feeding  isia.dixect.proportiojQL  tq  the  dryness  aodbwlaess  of  the 
fooi  ,  The  quality  of  saliva  is  equally  adapted  XoJihi&.fiDd.  It 
is  easy  to  s.ee  bow.  much  more  readily  it  mixes,  with  most  kinds 
of  food  than  water. along  does  ;  and  the  saliya  fjom.  the  parptid, 
labial,  and  other  small  glands,  being,  more  aqueous  than  the  rest, 
is  that  which  is  chiefly  J)r(iided  and  mixed  with  the  food  in.  masti- 
cation ;  while  the  more  viscid  mucous  secretion  of  the  submaxil- 
laryj  palatine,  and  tonsillitic  glands  is  spread  over  the  surface  of 
the  softened  mass,  to  enable  it  to  slide  more  easily  through  the 
fauces  and  oesophagus. 

(b)  CAmiVa/^j^The,  chemical  action  which  the  saliva  exerts 
upon  the  food  in  the  mouth  is  to  convert  the  starchy  materials 
which  it  contains .  iiit$>  sugar.     Thi^s  pnw&r  the  «{«^ii-»-T>  pyfif^  tm  nnt^ 
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of  its  constituents  ptyalirty  which  is  a  nitrogenous  body  of  uncer- 
tain  oompositiocL  It  is  classed  among^  the  unorganized  ferments, 
which  are  substances  capable  of  producing  changes  in  the  composi- 
tion  ofother  bodies  with  which  they  come  into  ccntact,  without 
themselves  undergoing  change  or  suffering  diminution.  The 
oolversion  of  the  starch  under  the  influence  of  the  ferment  into 
8Qgar  takes  place  in  several  stages,  and  in  order  to  rmderstand  it, 
a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  composition  of  starch  granules  is 
necessary.  A  starch  granule  consists  of  two  parts :  an  envelope 
of  eeUtdosey  which  does  not  give  a  blue  colour  with  iodine  except 
on  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  of  gramdose,  which  is  contained 
vithin,  and  which  gives  a  blue  with  iodine  alone.  Briicke  states 
that  a  third  body  is  contained  in  the  granule,  which  gives  a  red 
with  iodine,  viz.,  erytkro-grantdose.  On  boiling,  the  granulose 
swells  up,  bursts  the  envelope,  and  the  whole  granule  is  more  or 
iesB  completely  converted  into  a  paste  or  gruel,  which  is  called 
gelatinous  starch. 

When  ptyalin  or  other  amylolytic  ferment  is  added  to  boiled 
starch,  sugar  almost  at  once  makes  its  appearance  in  small  quan- 
tities, but  in  addition  there  is  another  body,  intermediate  between 
starch  and  sugar,  called  erythro-dextrin^  which  gives  a  reddish- 
hrown  colouration  with  iodine.  As  the  sugar  increases  in  amount^ 
the  eiythro-dextrin  disappears,  but  its  place  is  taken  in  part  by 
another  dextrin,  achroo-dextrifiy  which  gives  no  colour  with  iodine, 
hut  may  be  thrown  down  with  alcohol.  However  long  the  reaction 
goes  on,  it  is  imlikely  that  all  the  dextrin  becomes  sugar. 

Next  with  regard  to  the  kind  of  sugar  formed,  it  is  not  glucose 
but  maltose^  the  formula  for  which  is  C^HgsOji.  Maltose  is  allied 
to  saccharose  or  cane-sugar  more  nearly  than  to  glucose ;  it  is 
crystalline  j  its  solution  has  the  property  of  polarising  light  to 
the  right  to  a  greater  degree  than  solutions  of  glucose  (3  to  i)  ; 
it  is  not  so  sweet,  and  reduces  copper  sulphate  less  easily.  It  can 
be  converted  into  glucose  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids. 

According  to  Brown  and  Heron  the  reactions  may  be  represented  thus  : — 
One  molecale  of  gelatinous  starch  is  converted  by  the  action  of  an  amylolytic 

ferment  into  n  molecules  of  soluble  starch.. 
One  molecule  of  soluble  starch  =  10  (Oi,H,oOio)    +    8  (H,0),  which   is 
farther  converted  by  the  ferment  into 

I.  Erythro-dextrin  (giving  red  with  iodine)     +     Maltose. 
9  (C„H„0,.)  (C„H  0„) 

then  into  2.  Erythro-dextrin  (giTing  yellow  with  iodine)  +  Maltese. 
8  (Cx,H«,0,^  2  (C,.H„0„) 

next  into  3.  Achroo-dextrin        +         Maltose. 
7  (C«H,oO,o)  3  (C„H„O,0 

And  80  on  ;  the  resultant  being  : — 

10  (0„H^O,o)  +  8  (HO)  =  8  (C   H„0,J  +  2  (C,.H   0  J 
Soluble  starch        Water  Maltose  Achroo-dextrin. 

KJ».  Y 
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Test  for  Sugar, — In  such  an  experiment  the  presence  of  sugar 
is  at  once  discovered  by  the  application  of  Trommer*8  test,  which 
consists  in  the  addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of  a  solution  of  copper 
ulphate,  followed  by  a  larger  quantity  of  caustic  potash.  When 
the  liquid  is  boiled,  an  orange-red  precipitate  of  copper  suboxide 
indicates  the  presence  of  sugar. 

The  action  of  scdiva_on  starchjU  facilitated  by  :  (a)  Modgcate 
heat,  about  37*8°  C.  (100®  F.).  {b)  A  slightly  aikaline  medium, 
(c)  Removal  of  the  changed  material  from  time  to  tima  Its 
action  is  retarded  by  :  (a)  Cold  ;  a  temperature  of  0°  C.  (32°  T^) 
stops  it  for  a  time,  but  does  not  destroy  it,  whereas  a  high  tem- 
perature above  60°  C.  (140°  F.)  destroys  it  (6)  Acids  or  strong 
alkalies  either  delay  or  stop  the  action  altogether,  (c)  Presence 
of  too  much  of  the  changed  material.  Ptyalin,  in  that  it  con- 
verts starch  into  sugar,  is  an  amylolytic  or  diastasic  ferment. 

Starch  appears  to  be  the  only  principle  of  food  upon  which 
saliva  acts  chemically  :  the  secretion  has  no  appaJFent  influence 
on  any  of  the  other  ternary  principles,  such  as  sugar,  gum,  cellu- 
lose, or  on  fat,  and  seems  to  be  equally  destitute  of  power  over 
albuminous  and  gelatinous  substances. 

Saliva  from  the  parotid  is  less  viscid  ;  less  alkaline ;  the  fiist 
few  drops  discharged  in  secretion  being  even  acid  in  reaction; 
clearer,  although  it  may  become  cloudy  on  standing  from  the  pre- 
cipitation of  calcium  carbonate  from  escape  of  carbon  dioxide;  and 
more  watery  than  that  from  the  submaxillary.  It  has  moreover 
a  less  powerful  action  on  starch.  Sublingual  saliva  is  the  most 
viscid,  and  contains  more  solids  than  either  of  the  other  two,  but 
has  little  diastasic  action. 

The  salivary  glands  of  children  do  not  become  functionally 
actiie.tiU-th.e  age  oT  4  to 'IT  months,  arid  "Eence  the  bad  ettect  ot 
feedinjg  them  before  this  age  on  starchy  food,  com-flouj^  «kc, 
which  they  are  unable  to  render  soluble  and  capable  of  absorption. 
Tbe  salivas  of  the  dog,  cat,  bear,  and  pig  are  almost  |jpantive. 
whereas  that  of  monkeys,  rabbits,  mice,  squirrels,  and  giunea-pigs 
are  strongly^diastasic. 

The  Nervous  Mechanism  of  the  Secretion  of  Saliva. 

The  secretion  of  saliva  is  under  the  control  of  the.  Bervous 
system.  It  is  a  reflex  action.  .Under  ordinary.  nnn/4if.inng  j^  ia 
excited  by  the  stimuiatiou  of  the  peripheral  branchos  q{  t^wQ 
nerves,  viz.,  the  gustatory  or  lingual  branch  of  the  infenar.jQQflj4L 
lary  division  of  the  fifth  JierYe,  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal  part  qt. 
the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  w^hich  are  distribute  to.  ^h'^  ^^^f^^^s. 
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membrane  of  the  tongue  and  pharynx  conjointly.  The  stimula- 
tion occurs  on  the  introduction  of  sapid  substances  into  the 
mouth,  and  the  secretion  is  brought  about  in  the  following  way. 
From  the  terminations  of  the  above-mentioned  sensory  nerves 
distributed  in  the  mucous  membrane  an  impression  is  conveyed 
upwards  (afferent)  to  the  special  nerve  centre  situated  in  the 
medulla-oblongata  which  controls  the  process,  and  by  it  is 
reflected  to  certain  nerves  supplied  to  the  salivary  glands,  which 
will  be  presently  indicated.  In  other  words^  th©  centre,  stimu- 
kted  to  action  by  the  sensory  impressions  carried  to  it,  sends  out 
iyipnl^^fl  alonpr  pflforpnt.  or  sccretory  nerves  supplied  to  the  sali- 
Yary  glands^  whiclx  cause  the  saliva  to  be  secreted  by  and  dis- 
charged from  the  gland  cells.  Other  stimuli,  however,  besides 
that  pf  the  food»  and  other  sensory  nerves  besides  those  men- 
tioned, may  produce  reflexly  the  same  effects.  For  example, 
saliva  may  be  caused  to  flow  by  irritation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  with  mechanical,  chemical,  electrical,  or 
thermal  stimuli,  also  by  the  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  in  some  way,  as  in  nausea,  which  precedes  vomit- 
ing, when  some  of  the  peripheral  fibres  of  the  vagi  are  irritated. 
Stimulation  of  the  olfactory  nerves  by  smell  of  food,  of  the  optic 
nerves  by  the  sight  of  it,  and  of  the  avditory  nerves  by  the 
sounds  which  are  known  by  experience  to  accompany  the  pre- 
paration of  a  meal,  may  also,  in  the  hungry,  stimulate  the  nerve 
centre  to  action.  In  addition  to  these,  as  a  secretion  of  saliva 
follows  the  movement  of  the  muscles  of  mastication,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  this  movement  stimulates  the  secreting  nerve  fibres 
of  the  gland,  directly  or  reflexly.  From  the  fact  that  the  flow  of 
saliva  may  be  increased  or  diminished  by  mental  emotions,  it  is 
evident  that  impressions  from  the  cerebrum  also  are  capable  of 
stimulating  the  centre  to  action  or  of  inhibiting  its  action. 

Salivary  secretion  may  also  be  excited  by  direct  stimulation  of 
the  centre  in  the  medulla. 

On  the  StthmaodUary  Gland. — The  submaxillary  gland  has  been  * 
the  gland  chiefly  employed  for  the  purpose  of  experimentally 
demonstrating  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the 
secretion  of  saliva,  because  of  the  comparative  facility  with  which, 
with  its  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  it  may  be  exposed  to  view  in 
the  dog,  rabbit,  and  other  animals.  The  chief  nerves  supplied 
to  the  gland  are :  (i)  the  chorda  tympanic  a  branch  given  off 
from  the  fascial  (or  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves),  in 
the  canal  through  which  it  passes  in  the  temporal  bone,  in  its 
passage  from  the  interior  of  the  skull  to  the  face  ;  and  (2)  branches 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve  from  the  plexus  around  the  facial  artery 

Y  2 
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and  its  branches  to  the  gland.  The  chorda  (fig.  22$,  cL  L), 
after  quitting  the  temporal  bone,  passes  downwards  and  forwards, 
under  cover  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle,  and  joins  at  an 
acute  angle  the  lingual  or  gustatory  nerve,  proceeds  with  it  for  a 
short  distance,  and  then  passes  along  the  submaxillary  gland  duct 
(fig.  225,  sm.  cL\  to  which  it  is  distributed,  giving  branches  to  the 
submaxillary  ganglion  (fig.  225,  am.  gl.\  and  sending  others  to 
terminate  in  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  tongue.  It  consists  of 
fine  medullated  fibres  which  lose  their  medulla  in  the  gland.  If 
this  nerve  be  exposed  and  divided  anywhere  in  its  course  from 
its  exit  from  the  skull  to  the  gland,  the  secretion,  if  the  gland  be 
in  action,  is  arrested,  and  no  stimulation  either  of  the  lingual  or 
of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  will  produce  a  flow  of  saliva.  But  if  the 
peripheral  end  of  the  divided  nerve  be  stimulated,  an  abundant 
secretion  of  saliva  ensues,  and  the  blood  supply  is  enormoiisly 
increased,  the  arteries  being  dilated.  The  veins  even  pulsate, 
and  the  blood  contained  within  them  is  more  arterial  than  venous 
in  character. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stimulus  is  applied  to  the  gympa- 
thettc  filaments  (mere  division  producing  no  apparent  efifect),  the 
arteries  contract,  and  the  blood  stream  is  in  consequence  much 
diminished  ;  and  from  the  veins,  when  opened,  there  escapes  only 
a  sluggish  stream  of  dark  blood.  The  saliva,  instead  of  being 
abundant  and  w^atcry,  becomes  scanty  and  tenacious.  If  both 
chorda  tympani  and  sympathetic  branches  be  divided,  the  gland, 
released  from  nervous  control,  may  secrete  continuously  and 
abundantly  (parcUytic  secretion). 

The  abundant  secretion  of  saliva,  which  follows  stimulation  of 
the  chorda  tympani,  is  not  merely  the  result  of  a  filtration  of  fluid 
from  the  blood-vessels,  in  consequence  of  the  largely  increased 
circulation  through  them.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  when 
the  main  duct  is  obstructed,  the  pressure  within  may  considerably 
exceed  the  blood-pressure  in  the  arteries,  and  also  that  when  into 
the  veins  of  the  animal  experimented  upon  some  atropin  has  been 
previously  injected,  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the 
divided  chorda  produces  all  the  vascular  effects  as  before,  without 
any  secretion  of  saliva  accompanying  them.  Again,  if  an  animal's 
head  be  cut  oflf,  and  the  chorda  be  rapidly  exposed  and  stimu- 
lated with  an  interrupted  current,  a  secretion  of  saliva  ensues  for 
a  short  time,  although  the  blood  supply  is  necessarily  absent. 
These  experiments  serve  to  prove  that  the  chorda  contains  two 
sets  of  nerve  fibres,  one  set  (vcLso-dilator)  which,  when  stimulated, 
act  upon  a  local  vaso-motor  centre  for  regulating  the  blood  supply, 
inhibiting  its  action,  and  causing  the  vessels  to  dilate,  and  so  pro- 
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dating  an  increased  supply  of  blood  to  the  gland  ;  while  another 
Bet,  vhich  are  paralyzed  by  iajectioa  of  atropin,  directly  stimulate 
tlie  celb  themeelTes  to  activity,  whereby  they  secrete  and  dis- 
charge the  conittitue&tB  of  the  saliva  which  they  produce.  These 
ktter  fibres  very  poesibly  terminate  in  the  salivary  cells  them- 
idTes.  If,  oa  the  other  hand,  the  sympathetic  fibres  be  divided, 
■dmnlation  of  the  tongue  by  sapid  substances,  or  of  the  trunk  of 


n^  »5.— DiuimnUAAtio  repnHonCBtion  of  tlie  sab-maxiUary  glAJid  of  IJh  dof^  vith  Ita 
■BTH  uid  blood-Tesiel*.  |Thii  i>  not  intended  to  illustnte  the  emat  snstomial 
i^lioiu  of  the  HVenl  HtmctoHs.l  m.  ^IsT,  the  aubmuiUArr  slind  into  the  dnct 
tm.  d.)  of  which  a  cumuU  hu  been  tied.  The  eublingiia]  gland  tud  duct  an  not 
K.  i.,  n.  L',  the  Imriul  or  gnstatflry  nerve ;  cA- '.,  cA.  (.',  the  chordA  tjmpHJii 
ig  troni  the  fuHul  nerve,  becoming  conjoined  with  the  lingua]  at  fi.  f.',  aad 
it  diverging  and  psHing  to  ths  gluid  aloag  the  duct ;  m.  ft.,  ■ub-nuojlliiy 
^■^■tuuii  with  itfl  motB;  n.L,  the  limfuel  nerve  pro<voding  to  the  ton^e;  a.  ear., 
tt»  cuoCid  aitery.  tvo  bmnchn  of  wbich,  a.  m.  a.  and  r.  «ni,  p.  pan  to  the  aoterior 
■ud  poiterior  parta  of  the  gland ;  r.  fm.,  the  anterior  and  poatenor  veins  from  ^le 
rkad pndiiifr  mv.j.,  the  jugular  vein:  f,  ijrni.,  the ooojolned  vagne and  sympathetic 
bnnki ;  gl.  ctr.  >.,  tlie  niperiai>«enl(Bl  gan^on,  two  branchu  of  which  foirning  a 
Fletna^  d./,,  over  the  facial  artery  aiediibibuted  [n.tjm.tn.)  alon^  the  two  glandalui- 
___-.. .  .. — terior  and  poitMior  poitkiD  erf  the  gland.  The  amimi  i-^' —  "-- 
f  the  nfrrvoiia  impuliia  \  during  reflex  Btamulations  of  the 
Ln  by  the  lingual  and  defnend  by  the  choEda  tympani.  (H, 

the  lingual,  or  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  continues  to  produce  a 
Son  of  saliva.  From  these  eiperimenta  it  is  evident  that  the 
dwrda  tympaui  nerve  ia  the  principal  nerve  through  which 
efferent  impulses  proceed  from  the  centre  to  excite  the  secretion 
lA  this  gland. 

The  sympathetic  fibres  appear  to  act  principally  as  a  vaso- 
coDBtrictor  nerve,  and  to  exalt  the  action  of  the  local  vaso-motor 
entres.  The  sympathetic  is  more  powerful  in  this  direction  than 
the  chorda.     There  ia  not  sufficient  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
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belief  that  the  submaxillary  ganglion  is  ever  the  nerve  centre 
which  controls  the  secretion  of  the  siibmaiillaiy  gland. 

On  the  Parotid  Gland. — The  nerves  which  influence  secretion 
in  the  parotid  gland  are  branches  of  the  facial  (leaser  superficial 
petrosal)  and  of  the  sympathetic  The  former  nerve,  after  passing 
through  the  otic  ganglion,  joins  the  auriculo-temporal  branch  of 
the  fifth  cerebral  nerve,  and,  with  it,  is  distributed  ta  the  gland. 
The  nerves  by  which  the  stimuliuj  ordinarily  exciting  secretion 
is  conveyed  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  are,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
submaxillary  gland,  the  fifth,  and  the  glosso-pharyngeaL  The 
paeumogastric  nerves  convey  a  further  stimulus  to  the  secretion 
of  saliva,  when  food  has  entered  the  stomach ;  the  nerve  centre  is 
the  same  aa  in  the  case  of  the  submaxillary  gland. 

Changes  in  the  Gland  Cells. — The  method  by  which  the  salivary 
cells  produce  the  secretion  of  saliva  appears  to  be  divided  into 


Fig.  J!6.— AlTBoli  of  tnie  s»liVB47  gland.    A,  st  rent ;  B,  in  the  flrat  stage  of  Bcnetion ; 
C,  after  pnlouged  wcretion.    (Ldngley.) 

two  stages,  which  differ  somewhat  according  to  the  class  to  which 
the  gl^d  belongs,  via.,  whether  to  (i)  the  true  salivary,  or  (a) 
to  the  mucous  type.  In  the  former  case,  it  has  been  noticed, 
as  has  been  already  described,  that  during  the  reat  which 
follows  an  active  secretion  the  lumen  of  the  alveolus  becomes 
smaller,  the  gland  cells  larger  and  very  granular.  During  secre- 
tion the  alveoli  and  their  cells  become  smaller,  and  the  granulsr 
appearance  in  the  latter  to  a  considerable  e]!t«nt  disappears,  and 
at  the  end  of  secretion  the  granules  are  confined  to  the  inner 
part  of  the  cell  nearest  to  the  lumen,  which  is  now  quite  distinct 
(Bg.  226). 

It  is  supposed  from  these  appearances  that  the  first  stage  in  the 
act  of  secretion  consists  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  salivary  cell 
taking  up  from  the  lymph  certain  materials  from  which  it  manu- 
factures the  elements  of  its  own  secretion,  and  which  are  stored 
up  in  the  form  of  granules  in  the  cell  during  rest,  the  second 
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stage  ooDsisting  of  the  actual  discharge  of  these  granules^  witti  or 
vithout  previous  change.  The  granules  are  taken  to  represent 
the  chief  substance  of  the  salivary  secretion,  ue,y  the  ferment 
ptjalin.  In  the  case  of  the  submaxillary  gland  of  the  dog,  at  any 
rate,  the  sympathetic  nerve-fibres  appear  to  have  to  do  with  the 
first  stage  of  the  process,  and  when  stimulated  the  protoplasm 
is  extremely  active  in  manufacturing  the  granules,  whereas  the 
chorda  tympani  is  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  second  act, 
the  actual  discharge  of  the  materials  of  secretion,  together  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  fluid,  the  latter  being  an  actual  secretion 
by  the  protoplasm,  as  it  ceases  to  occur  when  atropin  has  been 
subcutaneously  injected. 

In  the  mucus-secreting  gland,  the  changes  in  the  cells  during 
secretion  have  been  already  spoken  of.  They  consist  in  the 
gradual  secretion  by  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  of  a  substance 
called  mticigen,  which  is  converted  into  mvcin,  and  discharged  on 
secretion  into  the  canal  of  the  alveoli.  The  mucigen  is,  for  the 
most  part,  collected  into  the  inner  part  of  the  cells  during  rest, 
pressing  the  nucleus  and  the  small  portion  of  the  protoplasm 
which  remains,  against  the  limiting  membrane  of  the  alveoli. 

The  process  of  secretion  in  the  salivary  glands  is  identical  with 
that  of  glands  in  general ;  the  cells  which  line  the  ultimate 
branches  of  the  ducts  being  the  agents  by  which  the  special  con- 
stituents of  the  saliva  are  formed.  The  materials  which  they  have 
incorporated  with  themselves  are  almost  at  once  given  up  again, 
in  the  form  of  a  fluid  (secretion),  which  escapes  from  the  ducts 
of  the  gland ;  and  the  cells,  themselves,  imdergo  disintegration, — 
again  to  be  renewed,  in  the  intervals  of  the  active  exercise  of  their 
functions.  The  source  whence  the  cells  obtain  the  materials  of 
their  secretion,  is  the  blood,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the 
plasma,  which  is  filtered  oflF  from  the  circulating  blood  into  the 
interstices  of  the  glands  as  of  all  living  textures. 

The  Tongue. 

Structure.— ^-The  tongue  is  a  muscular  organ  covered  by  mucous 
membrane.  The  muscles,  which  form  the  greater  part  of  the 
substance  of  the  tongue  (intrinsic  muscles)  are  termed  linguales ; 
and  by  these,  which  are  attached  to  the  mucous  membrane  chiefly, 
its  smaller  and  more  delicate  movements  are  chiefly  performed. 

By  other  muscles  {extrinhic  muscles),  as  the  genio-hyoglossus, 
the  styloglossus,  <kc.,  the  tongue  is  fixed  to  surrounding  parts  ; 
and  by  this  group  of  muscles  its  larger  movements  are  performed. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  resembles  other  mucous 
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membranes  in  eBsential  points  of  structure,  but  contains  papiike, 
more  or  less  peculiar  to  itself;  peculiar,  however,  in  details  of 
structure  and  arrangement,  not  in  their  nature.  The  tongue  is 
beset  with  numerous  mucous  follicles  and  glands. 


Fig.  117.— PupiUsr  8urf»oe  of  the  lOBgufl,  with  the  fao««  »Bd  toncili.  i,  i,  dmmnlbtt 
papilln,  lu  front  of  2,  the  tonmen  Hecumi  j,  tungiform  p«pill»i  4.  flUFom  ai 
couiial  Fapilln :  s.  tiBDHVerM  and  abliqae  ragw  ;  b,  mDonui  gundB  Kt  the  bue  of  ttN 
tongue  and  in  the  fau««  ;  j,  tonuln;  8,  part  uf  the  epiglottia  ;  9,  Incdiu  fbmo- 
epiglottidcan  fold  ItnFouni  oplglottidii).    (Trnm  S>P]kT'1  . 

The  larger  papilla>,  of  the  tongue  are  thickly  set  over  the 
anterior  two-thirds  of  its  upper  surface,  or  donum  (fig.  227),  snd 
give  to  it  its  characteristic  roughness.      In  camJTonnis  animslt, 
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especially  those  of  the  cat  tribe,  the  papillae  attain  a  large  size, 
and  are  developed  into  sharp  recurved  homy  spines.  Such 
papillae  cannot  be  regarded  as  sensitive,  but  they  enable  the 
tongue  to  play  the  part  of  a  most  efficient  rasp,  as  in  scraping 
bones,  or  of  a  comb  in  cleaning  fur. 
Their  greater  prominence  than  those 
of  the  skin  is  due  to  their  inter- 
spaces not  being  filled  up  with  epi- 
thelium, as  the  interspaces  of  the 
papillae  of  the  skin  are.  The  papillae 
of  the  tongue  present  several  diver- 
sities of  form ;  but  three  principal 
varieties,  differing  both  in  seat  and 
general  characters,  may  usually  be 
distinguished,  namely,  the  (i)  cir- 
nanwdlatej  the  (2)  fungiform^  and 
the  (3)  filiform  papillae.  Essentially 
these  have  all  of  them  the  same 
structure,  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
all  formed  by  a  projection  of  the 
maoous  membrane,  and  contain  spe- 
cial branches  of  blood-vessels  and 
nerves.  In  details  of  structure, 
however,  they  differ  considerably 
one  from  another. 

The  surface  of  each  kind  is 
studded  by  minute  conical  processes 
of  mucous  membrane,  which  thus 
form  secondary  papillae. 

( I .  )Circvmvallate, — These  papillae 
(fig.  229),  eight  or  ten  in  number, 
are  situate  in  two  V-shaped  lines  at 
the  base  of  the  tongue  (i,  i,  fig. 
227).     They  are  circular  elevations 

from  -sV^  ^  1^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^i^Q 

(i  to  2  mm.),  each  with  a  central 

depression,    and    surrounded    by    a    circular    fissure,    at    the 

outside  of   which  again  is  a   slightly  elevated  ring,   both  the 

central  elevation  and  the  ring  being  formed  of  close-set  simple 

papillae. 

(2.)  Fungiform, — The  fungiform  papillae  (3,  fig.  227)  are 
scattered  chiefly  over  the  sides  and  tip,  and  sparingly  over  the 
middle  of  the  dorsum,  of  the  tongue ;  their  name  is  derived  from 
their  being  usually  narrower  at  their  base  than  at  their  summit. 


Fig.  228.— Section  of  a  mucoua  gland 
from  the  tongue.  A,  opening  of 
the  duct  on  the  free  surface; 
C,  basement  membrane  with  nu- 
clei ;  B,  flattened  epithelial  cells 
lining  duct.  The  duct  divides 
into  several  branches,  which  are 
convoluted  and  end  blindly,  being 
lined  throughout  by  columnar 
epithelium.  D,  lumen  of  one  of 
the  tubuli  of  the  gland,  x  90. 
(Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 
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They  also  cousist  of  groups  of  eimple  papillcB  (A.  fig,  200),  each 
of  which  contains  in  its  interior  a  loop  of  capillary  blood-vesBels 
(B.),  and  a  nerye-fibre. 

{3.)  Conical  or  Fill fonn. — These,  which  are  the  most  abundant 
papillae,  are  scattered  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  tongue,  but 


1  4iid  3t  epiUidu]  Itym 
ipaiinj;  out  iolfl  the  nil 
and   6f   xwrren  ramifyuig   within  the  papuls- 


especially  over  the  middle  of  the  dorsum.  They  vary  in  shape 
somewhat,  but  for  the  most  part  are  conical  or  filiform,  and 
covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  epidermis,  which  is  arranged  over 


r 


Fig.  >jD.— Eurface  mid  wction  at  the  (uDgifDim  pspillf .  A.  the  euifaee  of  ■  fungilaiiD 
papilla,  partially  denuded  of  ita  *pitheliuni ;  p,  aetondBrr  pHpiUK  ;  t  enitheliuni.  B. 
hfctioD  of  a  fungiloim  papills  vitb  1  he  blood -i«h1e  injected;  b.  aitny;  >,  Tsa; 
r,  rapillarr  loop*  of  aimilar  papillB  in  the  nei^ih touring  uCioctiire  of  the  toTKuf ;  ', 
capillBiy  iDopa  of  the  •econJai}'  papillee ;  c,  epithelium.    (From  KOIliker.  after  Tada 

them,  either  in  an  imbricated  manner,  or  is  prolonged  from  their 
surface  in  the  form  of  fine  stiff  projections,  hair-like  in  appearance, 
and  in  some  instances  in  structure  also  (fig.  231).  From  their 
peculiar  structure,  it  seems  likely  that  tbeee  papillie  have  a 
mechanical  function,  or  one  allied  to  that  of  touch  rather  than 
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of  taate  ;  the  l&tter  senee  being  probably  seated  especially  in  the 
other  two  Tarieties  of  papillK,  the  eircvmvallaU  and  the  fvngi- 

The  epiihdivm  of  the  tongtie  is  stratified  with  the  upper  layers 
of  the  squamous  kind. 
It  cOTers  every  part  of 
the  Burfoce ;  but  over 
the  fungiform  papillte 
forme  a  thinner  layer 
than  elsewhere.  The 
epithelium  covering  the 
filiform  papillte  is  ex- 
tremely dense  and  thick, 
uid,  as  before  mentioned, 
projects  from  their  sides 
and  summits  in  the  form 
of  long,  stiff,  hair-like 
processes  (fig.  331). 
Uany  of  these  processes 
bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  hairs.  Blood-vessela  ^ 
and  nerves  are  supplied 
freely  to  the  papillie.  ' 
The  nerves  iu  the  fungi- 
bxra  and  circumvallate 
papillEB  form  a  kind  of 
plexus,  spreading  out 
brushnise  (fig.  231),  but 
the  eiact  mode  of  ter- 
mination of  the  nerve- 
filaments  is  not  certainly 

In  the  circumvallate 
p^U»  of  the  tongue 
of  man  peculiar  struc- 
tures known  a&guttatory 
tmdt  or  tagte  goblets,  have 
been  discovered.  They  are  of  an  oval  sliape,  and  consist  of  a  number 
of  closely  packed,  very  narrow  and  fusiform,  cells  (gvstatory  ceUt). 
This  central  core  of  gustatory  cells  is  enclosed  in  a  single  layer  of 
broader  fusiform  cells  {enca»ing  eell»).  The  gustatory  cells  ter- 
minate iu  fine  spikes  not  unlike  cilia,  which  project  on  the  free 
nirface  (fig,  231  o). 

These  bodies  also  occur  side  by  side  iu  considerable  uumbers 


I 


.  131.— Twofllifonn  pepilleB.  one  with  Bpithdium, 
the  oUier  without,  f-^,  the  >uba(BiH»  of  the 
papillie  divjdinff  at  their  upper  extmnitleft  into 

^-tTP»piu»;  a,Bjter»,andi',Teiii,diridiiie 

'Bring,  lamt 


AecoDdfUT  P4pil]l»  ;  arBJtfry.as 
into  [spilljiJ7  Icxipa  ;  e,  epiuielij 
anted  between  the  papiU»,  ' 


■ei^ondary  papil 
and  Bowman.) 
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in  the  epithelium  of  the  papilla  foliata,  which  is  situated  near  the 
root  of  the  tongue  in  the  rabbit,  and  also  in  man.     Similar  taate- 


Fig.  33a, — Toste-^blet  fnnn  dag*B  epi?k>ttii>  (laryn^eaJ  eurface  n«r  the  b*>e).  prcciadr 
amilAT  in  HtnuittLre  I0  those  toujM  in  tbc  tongue,  a,  denresnioi]  in  epitlidiaDi  OfVt 
goblet;  below  the  letter  ai¥  wen  the  One hair-lileiimDeva  In  which  t£e  edit  tomi- 
note ;  c,  two  nuclei  of  the  axisl  (gustatwrl  '^0*-  The  more  cuperBcial  nuclei  bdanf 
tothempei^cial  (eneuinB)  ccIIh;  the  CODieiKing  Un«  indimte  the  famfann  ihipe  oI 
tbe  encsidng  celts,     n  400.    (Schaflcld.| 

goblet«  have  been  observed  on  the  posterior  (laryngeal)  surface 
of  the  epiglottis. 

The  Pharynx. 

That  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  which  intervenes  between 
the  mouth    and    the    oesophagus    is    termed   the  Pharynx.      It 
will  suffice  here  to  mention  that  it  is  constructed  of  a  series 
of    three    muscles   with    striated    fibres 
{comtnelorg),  which  are  covered  by  a  thip 
fascia  externally,  and  are  lined  internally 
by  a  strong  fascia  (pharyngeal  aponeu- 
rosis), on  the  inner  aspect  of  wlUch  is 
areolar  (submucous)  tissue  and  mucous 
membrane,  continuous  with  that  of  the 
mouth,  and,  as  regards  the  part  concerned 
in   swallowing,   is    identical   with  it  m 
Kg.  2j3.—Lingnai  follicle  or      general    structure.       The    epithelium  of 
^Lb  m.SlJI^'^th      '^*''8  P"^  <'f  ^^  pharyni,  like  that  of  the 
ijnpspmie:  i.iymphoid     month,  IS  Stratified  and  squamous. 

liiBiiBi.  with  Bererel  iTDl-  ~,  ,  „  ,.    .       ..■ 

phoidKMM.  (Prey.)  The   pharyni   is   well    supplied  wrth 

mucous  glands  (fig.  228). 
Between  the  anterior  and  posterior  arches  of  the  soft  palate  are 
situated  the  Tondh,  one  on  each  side.     A  tonsil  consists  of  an 
1  of  the  mucous  membrane  presenting  12  to  15  orifi«e, 
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«hich  lead  into  crypts  or  receBses,  in  the  walla  of  vhieh  are 
pUccd  uoditleB  of  adeaoid  or  lymphoid  tissue  (fig.  234)-  These 
nodules  are  enveloped  ia  a  less  dense  adenoid  tissue  which  reaches 
the  mucous  surfece.  The  surface  is  covered  with  stratified 
squamous  epithelium,  and  the  subepithelial  or  mucous  membruie 
proper  may  present  rudimentary  papillee  formed  of  adenoid  tissue. 


FS|.  i}4.— TetticBl  aectlaii  thiongh  aciyptof  UielinmuitaiuU.  i,  antnuceto  Qiecrnit: 
I  ud  3,  the  fiunmnnk  or  adenoid  tiiaua ;  4.  the  audonng  flbrDoa  Utmt ;  a  uid  b, 
lymphiitk  toUicln ;  j  ud  6,  blood  Tnnela.    (Stuhr.) 

The  tonsil  is  bounded  by  a  fibrous  capsule  (fig.  234,  4).     Into 
the  crypts  open  the  ducta  of  numerous  mucous  glands. 

The  viscid  secretion  which  exudes  from  the  tonsils  serves  to 
lubricat«  the  bolus  of  food  as  it  passes  them  in  the  second  part  of 
the  act  of  deglutition. 

The  (Esophaous  or  Gullet. 

The  (Esophagus  or  Gullet,  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  ali- 
mentary caual,  is  a  muscular  and  mucous  tube,  nine  or  ten  inches 
b  length,  which  extends  from  the  lower  end  of  the  pharynx  to 
tbe  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach. 

Structure. — The  oesoph^:us  is  made  up  of  three  coats — viz., 
the  outer,  miuevtar ;  the  middle,  ivbntveovt ;  and  the  inner, 
tvaxmt.  The  mtiacular  coat  is  covered  externally  by  a  varying 
amount  of  loose  fibrous  tissue.  It  is  composed  of  two  layers 
of  fibres,  the  outer  being  arranged  longitudinally,  and  the 
inner  circularly.     At  the  upper  part  of  the  osBoph^us  this  coat 
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ia  made  up  principally  of  striated  muBcle  fibres,  aa  they  are  oon- 
tiauous  with  the  constrictor  mnBcles  of  the  pharynjt ;  bnt  lower 
down  the  unatriated  fibres  become  more  and  more  numeroiiB,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  tube  form  the  entire  coat  The  muscular 
coat  ifl  connected  with  the  mucoua  coat  by  a  more  or  Itat 
developed  layer  of  areolar  tiaaue,  which  forma  the  mbmvmiu  coat 
(flg-  ^35./).  in  which  is  contained  in  the  lower  half  or  third  of 
the  tube  many  mucoua  glands,  the  ducte  of  which,  passing  through 


Fig.  ijs.—BectiaD  <tf  the  m 

the  mucouB  membrane,  open  on  ita  surface.  Separating  this  coat 
from  the  mucous  membrane  proper  is  a  well-developed  layer  of 
longitudinal,  unstriated  muscle,  called  the  muKulari*  mveotx. 
The  mucous  membrane  is  composed  of  a  closely  felted  meshwork 
of  fine  connective  tissue,  which,  towards  the  surface,  is  elevated 
into  rudimentary  papillte.  It  ia  covered  with  a  stratified  epithe- 
lium, of  which  the  most  superficial  layers  are  squamous.  The 
epitheUum  ia  arranged  upon  a  basement  membrane. 

In  newly-bom  children  the  mucous  membrane  exhibits,  in  many 
parts,  the  structure  of  lymphoid  tissue  (Klein). 
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Blood-  and  lymph-vessels,  and  nerves,  are  distributed  in  the 
vails  of  the  oesophagus.  Between  the  outer  and  inner  layers  of  the 
muscular  coat^  nerve-ffonglia  of  Auerbachare  also  found  (fig.  241). 

Dbglutition. 

Whan  jggppupriy  WMWrtionitod^  ^te  food  is  transmitted  in  successive 
portions  to  the  stomach  by  the  act  of  deglutition  or  swallow- 
ing- This,  for  the  purpose  of  description,  ma^  be  divided  into 
three  acta.  In^the  first,  particles  of  food  collected  to  a  morsel  are 
made  to  glide  between  the  surface  of  the  tongue  and  the  .palatine 
arch»  till  they  have  passed  the  anterior  arch  of  the  fauces ;  in  the. 
aecond,  thfiLJuoisel  is  carried  through  the  pharynx ;  and  in  the 
thirds  it  reaches  the  stomach  through  the  oesophagus.  These 
three,  acts  follow  each  other  rapidly,  (i.)  The  first  act  may  be 
voluntary,  although  it  is  usually  performed  uafioameusly;  the 
monel  of  food,  when  sufficiently  masticated,  being  pressed  between 
the  tongue  and  palate,  by  the  agency  of  the  muscles  of  the  former, 
inguch  a  manner  as  to  force  it  bacrto'tHe  entrance  of  the 
pEaiynx.  (2.)  The  second  act  is  the  most  complicated,  because 
the  food  must  pass  by  the  posterior  orifice  of  the  nose  and  the 
upper  opening  of  the  larynx  without  touching  theiia.  When  it 
h5rT)een  brought,  by  the  first  act,  between  the  anterior  arches  of 
the  palate^lTTs  moved  onwards  by  the  movement  of  the  tongue 
backwaiils,  and  by  the  muscles  of  the  anterior  arches  contracting 
OD  it  and  then  behind  it  T^p  root  of  ihe  tongue  being  retracted, 
and  the  larynx  being  raised  with  the  pharynx  and  carried  for- 

er  the  base  of  the  tongue,  the  epiglottis  is  pressed  over 

the  upper  opening  of  the Tarynx.  and  the  morsel  ^Mes  past  it; 
the  closure  of  the  glottis  being  additionally  secured  by  the  simul- 
taneous  contraction  of  its  own  muscles :  so  that,  even  when  the 
epiglottis  is  destrpYed..  there  is  little  danger  of  food  or  drink  pass- 
mgjnto,the  larynx  sp.Iong  as  its  muscles  can  act  freely.  At  the 
game  time,  the  raising  of^the  soft  palate,  so  that  its  posterior  edge 
touches  the  back  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  the  approximation  of 
the  sides  of  the  posterior  palatine  arch,  which  move  quickly  in- 
wards  like  side  curtainSj  close  the  passage  into  the  upper  part  of 
thejpharynx  and  the  posterior  nares,  and  form  an  inclined  plane, 
along  t£e  under^urfoce  of  whicli_the^  morsel  descends  ;  theiT^tTie 
phary^y,  i7tia<>H  np  fr/^  iypf>ivp  it,  in  its  turn  contracts,  and  forces 
it  onwards  into  the  oesophagus.  The  passage  of  the  bolus  of  food 
through  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx  is  counted  by  some  as  a 
distinct  stage.  (3.)  Tn^the  thir^  39i'^J]l  which  the  food  passes 
through  the  oesophagust  every  part  of  that  tube,  as  it  receives  the 
moreel  and  is  dilated  by_  it,  is  stimulated  to  contract :  hence  an 
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T^ndulatory  contraction  of  the  oesophagus,  which  is  easily  observ- 
able  in  horses  while  drinking,  proceeds  rapidly  along  thetuBe.  "It 
is  only  when  the  morsels  swallowed  are  large,  or  taken  too  quickly 
in  succession,  that  the  progressive  contraction  of  the  oesophagus  is 
slow,  and  attended  with  pain.  TjjyiRmn  pf*h9j;];i  pneumogastric 
nerves  paralyses  the  contractile  power  of  the  oesophasrus,  and  food 
accordingly  acciunulates  in  the  tuoe.  The  second  and  third  parts 
of  the_act  of  deglutition  are^  involuntary. 

Nervous  Mechanism. — The  nerves  engaged  in  the  re^ey  a/**^  ^^ 
deglutition  are  : — sensp^^  branches,  of  .the  fifth  cerebral  supplying 
the, soft  palate;  glosso-pharpigeal.  supplying,  the,  .tongue  a^d 
pharynx  ;  the  superior  laryngeal  branch  of.  the  vagus,  supplying 
the  epiglottis  and  tUe.^otti&;  while  the  motor  GJbres  concerned 
are  : — ^branches  of  the  fifth,  supplying  part  of  the  digastric  an3 
mylo-hyoid  muscles,  and  the  muscles  of  mastication ;  the  facial, 
supplying  the  levator  palati ;  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  supplying  the 
muscles  of  the  pharynx ;  the  vagus,  supplying  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx  through  the  inferior  laryngeal  branch,  and  the  hypoglossal, 
the  muscles  of  the  tongue.  The  nerve-centre  by  which  the 
muscles  are  harmonised  in  their  action,  is  situate  in  the  medulla 
oblongata.  T^n  the  movements  of  the  oesophaguSj^  the  ganglia  coEh 
tained  i.u  its  .walls,  with  the  pneumo-gastrics,  are  thejierve-struc^ 
tures  chiefly  ,9pi^ceni^d' 

It  is  iniportant„ta.iiQj^  that  the  swallnwinjDr  hnijj^  nWoorl  and 
drink  is  a.  oiuacular.act  a^d  can^  therefore,  take  £lace  in  opposition 
to  the  force. o^..g£QjYity'  Thus,  horses  and  many^ other  animals 
habitually  drink  up-hill,  and^Ee  same  feat--fiai3ute,.pQrformed  by 
jugglers. 

The  Stomach. 

In  man  and  those  Mammalia  which  are  provided  with  a  single 
stomach,  it_  consists  of  a  dilatation  of  the  alimentary  canal 
placed  between  and  continuous  with  the  oesophagus,  which  enters 
its  larger  or  cardiac  end  on  the  one  hand,  and  th^  ,sflaall  intea- 
tine^  which  commences  at  its  narrowed  end  or  pylorus,  on  the 
^hf^r  It  varies  in  shape  and  size  according  to  its  state  of 
distension. 

Structure. — The  stomach  is  composed  of  four  coats,  called 
respectively — (i)  an  external  or  peritoneal,  (2)  muscular,  (3)  sub- 
mucous, and  (4)  mucous  coat ;  with  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and 
nerves  distributed  in  and  between  them. 

(i)  ^\iQ  peritoneal  coat  has  the  structure  of  serous  membranes 
in  general,  to  be  presently  described.  (2)  The  muscular  coat 
consists  of  three  separate  layers  or  sets  of  fibres,  which,  according 
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to  their  several  directions,  are  named  the  longitudinal,  circular, 
and  oblique.     The  langitttdinal  set  are  the  most  superficial :  they 
are  continuous  with  the 
bDgitudinal  fibres  of  the 
(Esophagus     and     spread 
out  in  a  diverging  manner 
orer  the  cardiac  end  and 
sides    of     the     stomach. 
Thej  extend    as   far   as 
the  pylorus,   being  espe- 
cially distinct  at  the  lesser 
or  upper  curvature  of  the 
stomach,  along  which  they 
pass    in    several    strong 
bands.     The  next  set  is 
the  circular  or  traaisver^e 
fibres,  which  more  or  less 
completely     encircle     all 
parts   of    the    stomach ; 
they  are  most  abundant 
at  the  middle  and  in  the 
pjloric    portion    of    the 
oigan,  and  form  the  chief 
part  of  the  thick  project- 
ing ring  of  the  pylorus. 
These  fibres  are  not  simple 
circles,  but   form  double 
or  figure-of-8    loops,  the 
fibres    intersecting    very 
obliquely.     The  next,  and 
consequently  deepest  set 
of  fibres,  is  the  obltqite, 
continuous  with  the  cir- 
cular muscular   fibres  of 
theoesophagus,  and  having 
the   same    double-looped 
arrangement  that  prevails 
in  the  preceding  layer : 
they   are    comparatively 
few  in  number,  and  are 
placed  only  at  the  cardiac 
orifice  and  portion  of  the 
stomach,  over  both  surfaces  of  which    they  are   spread,   some 
passing  obliquely  from  left  to  right,  others  from  right  to  left, 

K.P.  r 


Fig.  236.— From  a  vertical  section  thronffh  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  cardiac  end  of  Htomach. 
Two  peptic  glands  are  shown  with  a  duct  com- 
mon to  both,  one  gland  only  in  part,  a,  duct 
with  columnar  epithelium  becoming  shorter  as 
the  cells  are  traced  downward ;  n,  neck  of  gland 
tubes,  with  central  and  parietal  or  so-called 
peptic  cells ;  6,  fundus  with  curved  c«ecal  ex- 
tremity— the  parietal  cells  are  not  so  numerous 
here.     X  400.    (Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 
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around  the  cardiac  orifice,  to  which,  by  their  interlaciiig,  they 
form  a  kind  of  sphincter,  continuous  with  that  around  the  lower 
end  of  the  cesophagns.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach  and 
of  the  intestinal  canal  are  vnttruited,  being  composed  of  elongated, 
spindle-shaped  fibre-cells. 

(3)  and  (4)  The  niucoiM  membrane  of  the  Btoniach,  which  rests 
upon  a  layer  of  loose  cellular  membrane,  or  tubmvcotu  tissue,  is 
smooth,  level,  soft,  and  velvety  ;  of  a  pale  pink  colour  during  life, 
and  in  the  contracted  state  thrown  into  numerous,  chiefly  longi- 
tudinal, folds  or  Tugm,  which 
disappear  when  the  01^^  is 
^  distended. 

The  basis  of  the  mucous  mem- 

o-  ',        brane  is  a  fine  connective  tissue, 

which  approaches  closely  in  struc- 

^        ture  to  adenoid  tissue  ;  this  tissue 

supports   the  tubular  glands  of 

"""  which  the  superficial    and    chief 

part  of  the  mucous  membrane  is 

"'■li'-'i-SSfSS.  St«rS     oomp<.rf,a„d  p«»ing  up  between 

n,  mptic  «Um  ;  t  mmU  uphermdal  or      t^em    assiHta    iu    biudiDe     them 

mtii™]  QellB ;  c.  tiannrenie  section  of  = 

oapilUriw.   (Fray.)  together.      Here  and  there  are  to 

be  found  in  this  coat,  immediatelr 
uudemeath  the  glands,  masses  of  adenoid  tissue  sufficiently  marked 
to  be  termed  by  some  lymphoid  follicles.  The  glands  are  aeparatod 
from  the  rest  of  the  mucous  membrane  by  a  very  fine  homo- 
geneous basement  membrane. 

At  the  deepest  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  two  layers 
(circular  and  longitudinal)  of  unstripeU  muscular  fibres,  called  the 
nvuievlaris  mvcoste,  which  separate  the  mucous  membrane  from 
the  scanty  submucous  tissue. 

When  examined  with  a  lens,  the  internal  or  free  surface  of  the 
stomach  presents  a  peculiar  honeycomb  appearance,  produced  by 
shallow  polygonal  depressions,  the  diameter  of  which  varits 
generally  from  ^^th  tOj-jT^thof  an  inch  (about  125*1)  ;  but  near 
the  pylorus  is  as  much  as  TOirth  of  an  inch  (250/1)-  They  are 
separated  by  slightly  elevated  ridges,  which  sometimes,  especially 
in  certain  morbid  states  of  the  stomach,  bear  minute,  narrow 
vascular  processes,  which  look  like  villi,  and  have  given  rise  to  the 
erroneous  aupposition  that  the  stomach  has  absorbing  villi,  like 
those  of  the  small  intestines.  In  the  bottom  of  these  little  jiits, 
and  to  some  ext«nt  between  them,  minute  openings  are  visible, 
which  are  the  orifices  of  the  ducts  of  perpendicularly  arranged 
tubular  glands  (fig.  236),  imbedded  side  by  aide  in  sets  or  bundles, 
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on  tbe  surface  of  the  mucoua  membrane,  and  composing  nearly 
tbe  vhote  structure. 

The  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  of  two  varietiea,  (o) 
Peptic,  (b)  Pyloric  or  Mucous. 

(a)  Peptic  glands  are  found  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
stomach  except  at  the  pylonvs.  They  are  arranged,  in  groups  of 
four  or  five,  which  are  separated  by 
t  fine  connective  tisaue.  Two  or 
three  tubes  often  open  into  one  duct, 
vhich  forms  about  a  third  of  the 
■hole  length  of  the  tube  and  opens 
on  the  surface.  The  ducta  are  lined 
»ith  columnar  epithelium.  Of  the 
gUnd  tube  proper,  i.e.  the  part  of 
the  gland  below  the  duct,  the  upper 

third  is  the  neri  and  the  rest  the 

iodf.     The  neck  is  narrower  than 

the  body,  and  is  lined  with  granular 

cubic^  cells  which  arc  continuoutj 

with  the  columnar  ccUu  of  the  duct 

Between  these  cells  and  the  mem- 

brana  propria  of  the  tubes,  are  large 

oval  or   spherical    cells,    opaque  or 

(Tanular  in  appearance,  with  clear 

oval  nuclei,  bulging  out  the  mem- 

brnna  propria ;  these  cells  are  called 

piplic  or  pariftal  eelU.   They  do  not 

form  a  continuous  layer.    The  body, 

which  is  broader  than  the  neck  and      Fig.ajB.—BeotionnhoH  ins  tbe  pyloric 

t^nainates  in  a  blind  extremity  or  f^yiinc  XS^""'"'''^'^ 

(mdiu  near  the  muscularis  mucosa,  ""e ;  ".   "je  s'""l  "Vkw  ' 

ia  liued  by  cells  continuous  with  the  ud  Nobis  Smitbj 

cubical  or  central  cells  of  the  neck, 

but  k)Dger,  more  columnar  and  more  transparent      In  this  part 

are  a  few  parietal  cells  of  the  same  kind  as  in  the  neck  (fig.  236). 
As  the  pylorus  is  approached  the  gland  ducts  become  longer, 

and  the  tube  proper  becomes  shorter,  and  occasionally  branched 

at  the  fundus. 
(ft)  Pyloric  Glands. — These  glands  (fig.  238)  have  much  longer 

ducts  than  tbe  peptic  glands.      luto  each  duct  two  or  tliree  tubes 

(q<en  by  very  short  and  narrow  necka,  and  the  body  of  each  tube 

i*  branched,  wavy,  and  convoluted.     The  lumen  is  very  large. 

The  ducts  are  lined  with  columnar  epithelium,  and  the  neck  and 

body  with  shorter  and  more  granular  cubical  cells,  which  corre- 
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spoud  with  the  central  cells  of  the  peptic  glands.  Duriug  secretion 
the  cells  becoDie,  as  in  the  case  of  the  peptic  glands,  larger  fuid 
the  granules  restricted  to  the  inner  zone  of  the  cell.  As  they 
approach  the  duodenum  the  pyloric  glands  become  larger,  more 
convoluted  and  more  deeply  situated.  They  are  directly  continu- 
ous with  Brunner's  glands  in  the  duodenum.     (Watney.) 

Changes  in  the  i/land  cells  during  secretion. — The  chief  or  cubical 
cells  of  the  peptic  glands,  and  the  corresponding  cells  of  the 
pyloric  glands  during  the  early 
stage  of  digestion,  if  hardened 
in  alcohol,  appear  swollen  and 
granular,  and  stain  readily.  At 
a  later  stage  the  cells  become 
smaller,  but  more  granular  and 
stain  even  more  readily.  The 
parietal  cells  swell  up,  but  ore 
otherwise  not  altered  during 
digestion.  The  granules,  how- 
ever, in  the  alcohol-hardened 
specimen,  are  believed  not  to 
esist  in  the  living  cells,  but  to 
have  been  precipitated  by  the 
hardening  re-agent ;  for  if  exa- 
mined daring  life  they  appear 
to  be  confined  to  the  inner  zone 
*^*"^m7.^"{h%'S^d"'bfi^ii^a  of  the  cells,  and  the  outer  zone 
vertical  iMtton    f,  srtOTies,  posung  np      jg  f^o  from  granules,  whereaa 

Inim  the  Tetwds  of  nutmucous  coat :  ,  "        , ,  .  , 

4,  mpillarier'  branchiDB   betncen  and    ■    dunng  rest  the  cell  IB  granular 

S°Mpi]lttriM  wKupjinlt  the'^ridgM  oE       throughout.         Tliese     granules 

^N'J^'^on™''™- whi^?  h™^      *■*    thought  to  be  pepsin,  or 

coU«'ted  the  Wood  uf  Uie  .upertiHta      the     substance     from      which 

bctrnsn  the  tubea.   (Briutou.!  pepsin    IS    formed,  pepsinogttt, 

which    is    duriug    rest    stored 

chiefly  in  the  inner  zone  of  the  cells  and  dischat^ed  into  the 

lumen  of  the  tube  during  secretion.     (Langley.) 

Lyviphatics. — Lymphatic  vessels  surround  the  gland  tubes  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  Towards  the  fundus  of  the  peptic  glands 
arc  found  masses  of  lymphoid  tissue,  which  may  appear  as  distinct 
follicles,  BOmewliat  like  the  solitary  glands  of  the  small  intestine. 
Mood-i'esselg. — The  blood-vesaels  of  the  stomach,  which  fiiW 
break  up  in  the  uub-mucous  tissue,  send  branches  upward  betivoen 
the  closely  packed  glandular  tubes,  anastomosing  around  them 
by  means  of  a  fine  capillary  network,  with  oblong  meshes.  Con- 
tinuous with  this  deeper  plexus,  or  prolonged  upwards  from  it,  so 
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to  speak,  is  a  more  superficial  network  of  larger  capillaries,  which ' 
branch  densely  around  the  orifices  of  the  tubes,  and  form  the 
framework  on  which  are  moulded  the  small  elevated  ridges  of 
mucous  membrane  bounding  the  minute,  polygonal  pits  before 
referred  to.  From  this  superficial  network  the  veins  chiefly  take 
their  origin.  Thence  passing  down  between  the  tubes,  with  no 
very  free  connection  with  the  deeper  inter-tubular  capillary  plexus, 
they  open  finally  into  the  venous  network  in  the  submucous 
tissue. 

Xerves, — The  ierves  of  the  stomach  are  derived  from  the  pneu- 
mc^^tric  and  sympathetic,  and  form  a  plexus  in  the  sub-mucous 
and  muscular  coats,  containing  many  ganglia  (Remak,  Meissner). 

Gastrio  Juioe. 

The  functjons  of  the  stornach  are  (<Q  to  secrete  a  digestive  fluid,  l 
the  gaatric  ]uice.  to  the  action  of  which  the  food  is  subjected  after  1 
it  has  entered  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  from  the  oesophagus ;  I 
/b)  to  thoroughly  incorporate  the  fluid  with  the  food  by  means  of! 
its  muscular  movements  ;  a^rf  (c)  to  absorb  such  substances  as 
are  ready  for  absorption.  While  ^ the  stomach  contains  no  food^ 
and  is  inactivCi^o  .goatlic^uid  is  secreted;  and  mucus,  which 
is  either  neutml  or  slightly  alkaline,  covers  its,  surface.  Jut 
immediately  on  the  introd^iQtion  of  food  or  other  substance,  the 
mucous  membrane,  previously  q^uite  pale,  becomes  slightly  turgid 
and  redJenc3  with  the,  influx  of  a  larger  q^iiantity  of  blood  ;  the 

itric  glands  coyimence  secreting  actively^  and  an  acid  fluid  is 
poured  Quj,  in  mi^^^t.^  (impa^  wiiich  gradually  run  together  and 
flow  down  ^^^  w^lls  of  the.  stomach,  or  spak  into  the  substances 
wijlyji  it. 

Chemical  Composition. — Jfie  first  accurate  analysis  of  gastric 
jmce  was  made  by  Prout :  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
collected  in  any  large  quantity,  or  pure  and  separate  from  food, 
mitii  the  time  when  Beaumont  was  enabled,  by  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance, to  obtain  it  from  the  stomach  of  a  man  named  St. 
Mafjln,  in  jirhora  there  existed,  as  the  result  of  a  gunshot  wound, 
an  opening  leading  directly,  into  the  stomach,  near,  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  great  curvature,  and  three  inches  from  the 
cardiac  orilice.  The  introduction  of  any  mechanical  irritant,  such 
as  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  into  the  stomach,  through  this 
artificial  opening,  excited  at  once  the  secretion  of  gastric  fluid. 
Tjjgjjgsjarawn  off,  and  was  often  obtained  to  the  extent  of 

nearly  an  ftiinne. The  iatroductioa.  sA  alimentary  substances 

caused  a  much  more  rapid  and  abundant  secretion  than  did  other 
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mechariical  .icritants.  j^o  increase  of  temperature  could  be 
detected  during^  the.  most  active  secretion  :  the  tEermometerintro- 
duced  into  the  stomach  always  stood  at  37*8°  C.  ( i  op°_  F-)  except 
during  lyiusciilar  ejiertioa,  when_  the  temperature  of  the  fitomj^c^ 
like  that  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  rose  one  or  two  degrees 
higher. 

The  chemical  composition  of  human  gastric  juice  has  been  also 
investigated  by  Schmidt  The  fluid  in  this  case  was  obtained  by 
means  of  an  accidental  gastric  fistula,  which  existed  for  several 
yeass  below  the  left  mammary  region  of  a  patient  between  the 
cartilages  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  ribs.  The  mucous  membrane 
was  excited  to  action  by  the  introduction  of  some  hard  matter, 
such  as  dry  peas,  and  the  secretion  was  removed  by  means  of  an 
elastic  tube.  The  fluid  thus  obtained  was  found  to  be  acid, 
limpid,  odourless,  with  a  mawkish  taste — with  a  specific  gravity 
of  1002  to  loio.  It  contained  a  few  cells,  seen  with  the  micro- 
scope, and  some  fine  granular  matter.  The  analysis  of  the  fluid 
obtained  in  this  way  is  given  below\  The  gastric  juice  of  dogs 
and  other  animals  obtained  by  the  introduction  into  the  stomach 
of  a  clean  sponge  through  an  artificially  made  gastric  fistula, 
shows  a  decided  difierence  in  composition,  but  possibly  this  is  due, 
at  least  in  part,  to  admixture  with  food. 

CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OP  GASTRIC  JUICE. 

Bogs.         Human. 

^^^ 97142... JW.4 

Solids 28'S2  5-39 

Solids— 

Ferment — Pepsin 17*5  3*19 

Hydrochloric  acid  (free)           ....      27  -2 
Salts- 
Calcium,   sodiam,  and  potassium,  chlorides ; 
and  calcium,   magnesium,  and  iron,  phos- 
phates   8*57          2*i8 

Tlie  qvantity  of  gastric  juice  secreted  daily  has  been  Tari( 
estimated  :  bu£  The  average  ?or  a  healthy  adult  may  be  assumed 
to  ran^c  from  ten  to  twenty  pints  m  the  twentj'-four  houig.  The 
acidity  of  the  fluid  is  due  to  free  hydy'ocnoi'ici^Gid,  althoiigl^  pther 
acids,  e.(/.,  lactic,  acetic^  butyric,  are  not  unfrequently  to  be  found 
therein  as  products  of  gastric  digestion  or  abnormal  fermentation. 
The  jmiQUllt.  of  hydrochloric  acid  varies  from  2  to  '2  per  1000 
parts.  In  healthy  gastric  juice  the  amount  of  free  acid  may  be 
as  much  as  '2  per  cent. 

There  is  but  little  doubt  that  hydrochloric  acid  is  the  proper 
acid  of  healthy  gastric  juice,  and  various  tests  have  been  used  to 
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proTe  this;  most  of  these  depend  upon  changes  produced  m 
anilin  colours  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid,  even  in  minute 
traces,  whereas  lactic  and  other  organic  acids  have  no  such  action. 
Of  these  tests  the  following  may  be  mentioned. 

An  aqueous  alkaline  solution  of  oo  tropceolin,  a  bright  yellow 
dye,  is  turned  red  on  the  addition  of  a  minute  trace  of  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  and  aqueous  solutions  of  methyl  violet  and  gentian 
violet  are  turned  blue  under  the  same  circumstances.  The  lactic 
acid  sometimes  present  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  is  derived 
partly  from  the  sarcolactic  acid  of  muscle,  and  partly  from  lactic 
acid  fermentation  of  carbohydrates.  Lactic  acid  (CgHgOg),  if  pre- 
sent, gives  the  following  test.  A  solution  of  lo  cc.  of  a  4  per 
cent,  aqueous  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  20  cc.  of  water,  and  one 
drop  of  liquor  ferri  perchloride  is  made,  forming  a  blue-coloured 
mixture ;  a  mere  trace  of  free  lactic  acid  added  to  such  a  solution 
causes  it  to  become  yellow,  whereas  hydrochloric  acid  even  iji 
large  amount  only  bleaches  it. 

As  regards  the  formation  of  pepsin  and  acid^  the  former  is 
produced  by  the  central  or  chief  cells  of  the  j»eptic  glfinds^  and 
also  most  likely  by  the  similar  cells  in  the  pyloric  gj^nds;  the 
acid  is  cliielly  found,  at  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  but 
is  in  all  probability  formef  EytHe  parietal  cells  of  the  peptic 
glands,  hence  called^oxyn'tic,  as  no  acid  is  formed  by  the  pyloric 
glands  in  which  this  variety  of  cell  is  absent. 

The  ferment  Pepsfin  caa  be  procured  by  digesting  portions  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  in  cold  water,  after  they  have  been  macerated  for 
some  time  in  water  at  a  temperature  27" — 37*8"  C.  (80* — 100*  F.).  The 
warm  water  dissolves  various  substances  as  well  as  some  of  the  pepsin,  but 
the  cold  water  takes  up  little  else  than  pepsin,  which  is  contained  in  a 
greyish-brown  viscid  fluid,  on  evaporating  the  cold  solution.  The  addition 
of  alcohol  throws  down  the  pepsin  in  greyish-white  flocculi.  Glycerine  also 
has  the  property  of  dissolving  out  the  ferment ;  and  if  the  mucous  membrane 
be  finely  minced,  and  dehydrated  by  absolute  alcohol,  a  powerful  extract 
may  be  obtained  by  macerating  it  in  glycerine. 

Functions. — (a)  The  chief  digestive  power  of  the  gastric  juice 
depends  on  the  pepsin  and  acid  contained  in  it,  both  of  which 
are,  under  ordinary  ^(jfp"iT>gf^nn<>n  r>po^«^rjr  ^^  ^^  process. 

The  genei^l  ^ffigy^ti  f?f  ^^g<^'=^^n''  \"  tihe.stoinacKi.s  tbe  conversion  . 
of  the  food  into  chyrtie^  fiJUhfttftRCq  9f.  varying  composition  accord-  I 
lag  to  the  nature  of  the  food,  yet  always  presenting  a  character-  * 
istic  thick,  pultaccQUS,  grumous  consistence,  with  the  undigested 
portions  of  the  food  mixed  in  a  more  fluid  substance,  and  a  strong, 
disagreeable  a^id  pdour_and  taste. 

function  of  the  gastric  juice  is  to  convert  proteids  into 
peptones.     This  action  may  be  shown  by  adding  a  little  gastric 
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juice  (natural  or  artificial)  to  some  diluted  egg-albumin,  and  keep- 
ing the  mixture  at  a  temperature  of  about  3  7  '8°  C.  ( 1 00°  F.) ;  it 
is  soon  found  that  the  albumin  cannot  be  precipitated  on  boiling, 
but  that  if  the  solution  be  neutralised  with  an  alkali,  a  precipitate 
of  acid-albumin  is  thrown  down.  After  a  while  the  acid-albumin 
disappears,  so  that  no  precipitate  results  on  neutralization,  and 
fipally  it  is  fmind  that  .all  .the.  albimnin  has  been  changed  into^ 
another  proteid  substance  which  is  not  precipitate  oi^  boilinpf 
or  on  neutralization.  This  is  called  ^>eptone,  but  in  the  conversion 
of  the  albumin  into  peptone  there  are  various  intermediate  pro- 
ducts, called  proteoses.  Of  these  there  are  two  chief  forms,  viz., 
proto-albumx)se  and  deutero^lbumose. 

Characteristics  of  Peptones, — Peptones,  have  a  certain  character- 
istic which_  di8tinj;iiishea  thftm  from  other  nrot^ids.  They  are 
diffusihle^  i.^.y  they  possess  the  property  of  passing  through  anim< 
menibranes. 

In  their  djffusibility  peptones  differ  remarkablj  from  egg- 
albumin,  and  on  this  diffusibility  depends  one  of  their  chief  uses. 
Egg-albumin  as  such,  even  in  a  state  of  solution,  would  be  of 
itSTe'  service  as  food,  inasmuch  as  its  indiffusibility  would  effec- 
tually prevent  its  passing  by  absorption  into  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal.  When  completely  changed  by 
the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  int9j;^ii5QnQ8^  albuminous  matters 
rfiy^g? readily,  and  are  thus  quickly  absorbed. 

After^  entering  the  blood  the  peptones  are  very  soon  again 
modified,  so  as  "to  re-assume  the^chemigal.  pharacters  of  albumin, 
a  change  as  necessary  for  preventing  their  diffusing  out  of  the 
blood-vessels,  as  the  previous  change  was  for  enabling  them  to 
pass  iu.  This  is  effected,  probably,  in  great  part  by  their  passage 
through  the  vascular  walls. 

Products  of  Gastric,  Digestion.^ — The  chief  product  of  gastric 
digestion  is  undouhtedly^eptone.  It  should  be  stated,  however, 
that  the  conversion  of  native  albumin  into  acid-albumin  may  be 
effected  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  alone,  the  further  action  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  ferment  and  the  acid  acting  together,  as 
although  imder  high  pressure  any  acid  solution  may,  it  is  said,  if 
strong  enough,  produce  the  entire  conversion  into  peptone,  under 
the  condition  of  digestion  in  the  stomach  this  would  be  quite 
impossible ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  pepsin  will  not  act  without 
the  presence  of  acid.  The  production  of  the  two  forms  of  pep- 
tone above  mentioned  is  usually  recognised.  Their  differences  in 
chemical  properties  have  not  yet  been  made  out,  but  they  are 
distinguished  by  this  remarkable  fact,  that  the  pancreatic  juice, 
while  possessing  no  action  over  the  anti-peptone,  is  able  to  con- 
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TCrt  the  hemi-peptone  into  two  nitrogenous  crystallizable  bodies, 
leacin  and  tjrosin.  Pepsin  acts  the  part  of  a  hydrolytic  ferment 
(proteolytic),  and  appears  to  cause  hydration  of  albumen,  peptone 
being  a  highly  hydrated  form  of  albumin. 

According  to  recent  observations  a  molecule  of  albumen  may  be 
considered  to  be  made  up  of  two  parts,  a  hemi-albumin  moiety 
and  an  anti-albumin  moiety,  and  the  conversion  of  these  parts 
by  the  action  of  gastric  juice  has  been  drawn  up  into  the  following 
table  by  Halliburton  from  the  researches  of  Neumeister. 

Albumin. 

I 


Hemi-AIbumin.  Anti-Albumin. 


Pkoto-Albumofle.  Hetero-Albumose.  Anti-Albuminate. 

I  I  ! 

Hemi-dentaro  Ampbo-devtero  Anti-Aibumid. 

Albnmose.  Aibumose.  I 

Anti-deutero  Aibumose. 

I 
Hemi-Peptone.  Ampho-Peptone.  Anti-Peptone. 


d-Peptone.  Ampho-Pc 


Proto-albuinos€f  the  first  product,  is  soluble  in  either  hot  or 
cold  water,  as  well  as  in  hot  or  cold  saline  solution,  but  is  pre- 
cipitated by  saturation  with  solid  sodium  chloride  or  magnesium 
sulphate,  as  well  as  with  solid  ammonium  sulphate.  On  the 
addition  of  copper  sulphate  it  is  precipitated,  and  the  precipitate 
is  redissolved  on  addition  of  caustic  potash  forming  a  rose  red 
solution  (biuret  test). 

Hetero-aJbuTnose  differs  from  proto-albumose  in  being  insoluble 
in  hot  or  cold  water  ;  it  is  soluble  in  hot  or  cold  saline  solutions, 
but  is  precipitated,  not  coagulated,  at  a  temperature  of  65°  C. 
In  all  other  respects  it  resembles  proto-albumose. 

Dtutero-albumose  is  soluble  in  hot  or  cold  water,  as  well  as  in 
hot  or  cold  saline  solution.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  saturation 
with  solid  sodium  chloride  or  magnesium  sulphate,  but  in  all 
other  respects  resembles  the  other  albumoses. 

Peptone  reacts  to  the  same  test  as  deutero-albumose,  but  is  not 
precipitated  on  saturation  with  ammonium  sulphate. 

In  the  above  table  then  the  ultimate  result  is  seen  to  be 
peptone ;  hemi-albumin  yielding  proto-albumose  and  hetero-albu- 
mose  in  the  first  instance ;  then  hemi-deutero-albumose,  then 
hemi-peptone;  anti-albumin  yielding  first  hetero-albumose  and 
anti-albuminate  (or  acid-albumin),  then  anti-deutero-albamose ; 
anti-albumid,  an  insoluble  product,  slowly  yielding  anti-deutero- 
albumose,  and  finally  anti-peptone.  The  term  ampho-deutero- 
albumose,  and  ampho-peptone  indicating  a  mixture  of  the  hemi 
and  anti  products  respectively. 
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Oircumstances  favouring  GastH^;  Digestion. — i.  A  temperature 
of  a^olit  37;8"  C;"(ioo^  F.)  ;  at  o^  Crj^i^  F.)  it  is^delayed,  anT 
by  boiling  18  altogether ^  stopped.  2 .  Aji  acid_ medium  is  neces- 
sary. Hydrochloric  is  the  best  acid  for  the  purpose.  Excess  of 
acid  or  neutralization  stops  the  process,  -i.  The  removal  of  tie 
products^qf  digestion.     Excess  of  peptone  delays  the  action. 

a.  ^Fibrin  is  first  dissolved,  forming  a  solution  of  globulins.  The 
intermediate  products  of  the  digestion  of  globulins  are  called 
globuloses;  of  vitellin,  vitelloses;  of  casein,  caseinoses;  of  myosin, 
myosinoses.  These  are  practically  the  same  as  albumoses,  and  are 
included  under  the  term  proteoses. 

h.  Proteids, — All  proteids  are  converted  by  the  gastric  juice  into 
peptones,  and,  therefore^^  whether  they  be  taken  into  the  bocly  in 
meat,  eggs,  mijk,  bread,  or  other  foods,  peptone  is  still  the  rpRultant 

c.^  Mil\  is  curdled,  the  casein  being  precipitated^  and  then 
dissolved.  The  curdling  is  due  to  a  special  ferment  ^Lih^fiS^ 
juice,  and  is  not  due  to  the  action  of  the  free  aci^^only.  Xhe 
effect  of  rennet,  which  is  a  decoction  of  the  fourth  stomach  of  a 
calf  in  brine  (rennet),  has  long  been  known,  as  it  is  ujs^  exten- 
sively to  cause  precipitation  of  casein  in  cheese  inanufactiire. 
Xlw  f<^r?PQ"t  ^v^iich  produces  this  curdling  .actioa  is  distinyt  from 
pepsin,  and  is  called  rennin. 

d.  Gelatin  is  dissolved  and  changed  into  peptone,  as  are  also 
cJiondrin  and  elastin;  but  mucin,  and  the  homy  tissues^  which 
contain  l-eratin  generally  are  unaffected.  ^ 

e.  On  the  amylaceous  articles  of  food,  and  upon  pure  oleagi- 
nous principles  the  gastric  juice  has  no  action.  In  the  case  of 
adipose  tissue,  its  effect. is.  to  dissolve  the  areolar. tij5SUfi».albunii;^ 
nous  cell-walls,  (kc.^  \yhich  enter  into  its  compositiouj  by  which 
means  the  fat  is  able  to  mingle  more  uniformly  with  the  otlifil- 
constitueuta  of.  iix^.ohjuffie. 

The  gastric  fluid  acts  as  a  general  anlvpnt.  f^y  Hn"^<>  ^f  th^ 
saline  constituents  of  the  food,  as,  for  example,.. particles  of 
common  salt,  which  may  happen  to  have  escaped  Bohiti^n  iu  the 
saliva;  while  its  acid  may  enable  it  to  dissolve  some  other  salts 
w^hich  are  insoluble  in  the  latter  or  in  water. 

/.  It  alsxL.f)'^^^^'^^  nanp„5i^^5j  ^^^^  ^J  the  aid  of  its  mucus    _ 
(which  may  contain  an  inverting  fei-ment)  causes  its  converaion 
in  part. in  to  giupe  sugar. 

g.  The  action  of  the  gastric  juice  in  preventing  and  checlang- 
putrelaction  has  been  often  directly  demonstrated.     Indeed^  that 
the  secretions  which  tlie  food  meets  with  in  thejilipSiSiilaury.^^Wtt^ 
SLTG  an}istptic  in  their  action?  is  what  jtuight.  be  JWiticipfttedi  WL 
only  fi^om  the  proneness  to  dnp.nmpnsjHnn   of  ^rgftnjfi  F"»tt^ra. 
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such  as  those  usjQd  as  fpod.  fiapnoiallv  under  the  influence  of 
warmth  and  moisture,  but  also  from  the  well-known  fact  that 
decomposing  flesh  (g.ry.^  high  game)  may  be  eaten  with  impunity, 
while  it  would  certainly  cause  disease  were  it  allowed  ix)  enter 
the  blood  by  any  other  route  than  that  formed  by  the  organs  of 
digestion. 

Time  occupied^  in  Gashnc  Digestion, — Under  ordinary^  condi- 
tions, from  three  to  four  hours  may  be  taken  as  the  average.,  tWOfi 
QccHE^g4.by  ^^^  digPstiiQji  .o£  a  meal  in  the  stomach.  But  many 
circumstances  will  modify  the  rate  of  gastric  digestion.  The 
chief  are :  the  nature  of  the  food  taken  and  its  quantity  (the 
stomach  should  be  fairly  filled — not  distended) ;  the  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  the  last  meal,  which  should  be  at  least  enough 
for  the  stomach  to  be  quite  clear  of  food  ;  the  amount  of  exercise 
previous  and  subsequent  to  a  meal  (gentle  exercise  being  favour- 
able, over-exertion  mjurious  to  digestion) ;  the  state  of  mind 
(ttgJiquillity  of  temper  .being  essential,  in  most  cases,  to  a  quick 
and  due  digestion),  and  the  bodily  health. 

Jlovement^  of  the  Stomach. — T]i£...^g;^^tri9  fl^id  is  assisted  in 
accomplishing  its  share  in  di^estign,  by  the  movements  of  the 
stomach.  Tn  jgyfinJYnr*^^^  KirHw^  fq^  e^ajQple^  the  contraction  of 
the  strong^ muscular  ^;szard  a§bj4s  -a,.AfiCQ,S8ary  aid  tp  (iiSS?i^^^> 
by  grmdmg  and  triturating  thp  hard. seeds  which ^constitute^part 
of  thfi  food.  "But  in  the  stomachs  of  man  and  other  Mammalia 
the  movements  of  the  muscular  coat  are  too  feeble  to  exercise  any 
such  mechanical  Jorce  on  the  food ;  neither  are  they  needed,  for 
mastication  has^already  done  the  mechanical  work  of  a  gizzard ; 
and  ftYpfirinipTita  have  demonstrated  that  substances  are  digested 
even  enclosed  in  perforated  tubes,  and  consequently  ]protected 
from  mechanical  influence. 

The  normal  actions  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  human 
stomach  appear  to  have  a  three-fold  purpose:  (i)  to  adapt  the 
stomach  to  the  quantity  of  food  iu  it.8a  that  its  \valls  may  be  in 
contact  with  the  food  on  all  sides,  and,  at  the  same  time,  may 
exercise  a  certaui  a.^i,gm^t^  of  OT]ij)r(^ssion  upou  it ;  (2)  to  keep 
the  orifices  of  the  stomach  closed  until  the  food  is  digested  ;  and 
{3)  to  perform,  certain  peristiil tic  . movements,  whereby_the  food, 
as  it  becomes  chymified,  is  gradually  propelled,  tawatdsti,  and 
uHImatelj^^lirojUgh,  the  pylorus.  In  accomplishing  this  latter 
end,  the  movements  w^ithout  doubt  materially  contribute  towards 
effecting  a  thorough  intermingling  of  the  food  and  the  gastric 
fluid. 

When  digestion  is  not  ^oing  on,  the  stomach  is  uniformly  con- 
tracted,  its  orifices  not  more  firmlv  th^|n  thn  mst  of  JtA  walla  ;  but, 
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if  ftYamir^fiH  fihorfly  after  the  introduction  of  food,  it  is  foiind 
closely  encircling  its  contents,  and  its  orifices  are  firmly  closed 
likft  ap}iinp|^f>^  The  cardJac  orifice,  every  time  food  is  Rwa^Jnwed. 
opens  to  admit  its  passage  to  the  stomach,  and  immediately  again 
closes.  The  pyloric  orifice^  during  the  first  £art  of  gastric  diges- 
tion,  is  usually  so  completely  closed,  that  even  when  the  stomacli 
is  separated  from  the  intestines,  none  of  its  contentS-,^acaE§- 
But  towarJs  the  termination  of  the  digestive  process,  the  pylorus 
seems  to  ofter  less  resistance  to  the  passage  of  substances  from 
the  stomach;  first  it  yields  to  allow  the  successively  digested 
portions  to  go  through  it ;  and  then  it  allows  the  trajQaitjQL.£Ke&' 
undigested  substances.  It  appears  that  food,  so  soon  as  it  enters 
the  stoiiqa^hf  )^  subjected  to  a  kind  of  peristaltic  action  ofthe, 
muscular  coat,  whereby  the  digested  portions  are  gradually  moved 
towards. the  Jijioms.  The  movements  were  observed  to  mcreaae 
in  rapidity  as  the  process  of  chymiffcation  advanced,  and  were 
continued  until  it  was  completed. 

The  contraction  of  the  fibres  situated  towards  the  pyloric  end 
of  the  stomach  seems  to  be  more  enei^tic  and  more  decidedly 
peristaltic  than  those  ol.  the  jcaJjtofi  iiOltion.  Thus,  it  was  foimd 
in  the  case  of  St  Martin,  )^hat  \d)jeu  tlio  bullh<^*  tkd  tkaojAfio^jer 
was  placed  about  three  inches  from  the  pylorus,,  thjgugh^the 
gastric  fistula,  it  was  tightly  embraced  from  time  to  time,  and 
drawn  towards  the  pyloric  orifice  for  a  distance  of  three  or  fouF 
inches.  The  object  of  this  movement  appears  to  be,  as  just  said, 
to  carry  the  food  towards  the  pylorus  as  fast  as  it  is  formed  into 
chyme,  and  to  propel  the  chyme  into  the  duodenum ;  the  im- 
digested  portions  of  food  being  kept  back  until  they  are  also 
reduced  into  chyme,  or  until  all  that  is  digestible  has  passed  out 
The  action  of  these  fibres  is  often  seen  in  the  contracted  state  of 
the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach  after  death,  when  it  alone  is 
contracted  and  firm,  while  the  cardiac  portion  forms  a  dilated 
sac.  Sometimes,  by  a  predominant  action  of  strong  circular  fibres 
placed  between  the  cardia  and  pylorus,  the  two  portions,  or  ends 
as  they  are  called,  of  the  stomach,  are  partially  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  kind  of  hour-glass  contraction.  By  means  of 
the  peristaltic  action  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  stomach,  not 
merely  is  chymified  food  gradually  propelled  through  the  pylonis, 
but  a  kind  of  double  current  is  continually  kept  up  among  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  the  circumferential  parts  of  the  mass 
being  gradually  moved  onward  toward  the  pylorus  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscular  fibres,  while  the  central  portions  are 
propelled  in  the  opposite  direction,  namely  towards  the  cardiac 
orifice;   in  this   way  is  kept  up  a  constant  circulation  of  the 
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contents  of  the  viscus,  highly  conducive  to  theif  free  mixture 
with  the  gastric  fluid  and  to  their  ready  digestion. 

Inilttenoe  of  the  NervouB  System. — The  normal  mqyej 
ments  of  tne  stomach  duriiuf  gasfrTc  digestion  do  not  appear  to 
be  so  closely  connected  with  the  plexuses  of  nerves  and  ^an^lia 


Ret. 


Fig.  240.— Very  diagframmatic  representation  of  the  nerves  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
Oe  to  Kct,  the  various  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal  from  cesopha^iui  to  rectum : 
L.V,  left  vagus,  ending  on  front  of  stomach  ;  rl,  recurrent  laryng^d  nerve,  supplying 
upper  part  of  cesophagus  ;  R.V,  right  vagus,  joining  left  vagus  in  cesophageal  plexus  ; 
oe.  pi.,  supplying  we  posterior  part  of  stomach,  and  continues  as  K'V  to  join  the  solar 
plexus,  here  represented  by  a  smgle  ganglion,  and  connected  with  the  inferior  mesen- 
teric ganglion  m.gl. ;  a,  branches  from  the  solar  plexus  to  stomach  and  small  int^tine, 
and  from  the  mesenteric  ganglia  to  the  large  intestine;  Spl.maj.,  large  splanchnic 
nerve,  arising  from  the  thoracic  ganglia  and  rami  communicantes ;  r.c,  belonging  to 
donal  nerves  from  the  6th  to  the  9th  (or  loth) ;  Spl.min.,  small  splandmic  nerve  simi- 
larly from  the  10th  and  nth  dorsal  nerves.  These  both  join  the  solar  plexus,  and 
thenoe  make  their  way  to  the  alimentary  canal ;  c.r.,  nen'es  from  the  ganglia,  &c., 
belonging  to  nth  and  Z2th  dorsal  and  ist  and  2nd  lumbar  nerves,  proceeding  to  the 
inferior  mesenteric  ganglia  (or  plexus),  m.gl.,  and  thence  by  the  hypogastric  nerve, 
n-hyp.,  and  the  hypogastric  nerve,  n.hyp.,  and  the  hypogastric  plexus,  pl.hyp.,  to  the 
drcmar  muscles  of  the  rectum :  l.r.,  nerves  from  the  and  and  3rd  sacral  nerves,  S.  2, 
S.3  (nervi  erig^entes)  proceeding  by  the  hypogastric  plexus  to  the  longitudinal  muscles 
of  the  rectum.    (M.  Foster.)* 

contained  in  its  walls  as  was  formerly  supposed.  The  action, 
however,  appears  to  Tdc  set  up  ty  the  presence  of  food  within  it. 

le  stomacn  ii>  moreover^  directly^  connected  with  thc^  higher 
nerve-centres  by  means  of  branches  of  the  vagi  and  of  the 
Hpianchnic  i^rves/th rough  the  solar  y}exus. 

fiSrst  aa  to  3ie  function  of  the  vagi  in  connection  with  the 
gastric  movements.  Irritation  of  these  nerves  produces  coutrac- 
tion  o7 J:h_e_stomach,  if  digestion  is  proceeding;  and  conversely. 
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peristoltic  actioQ  is  retarded,  although  it  is  not  stopped,  when  they 
are  divided. 

Secondly  as  to  the  other  nerve-fibres,  which  reach  the  stomach 
and  intestines  through  the  soTar  plexus.  Thene  fibj-p^  na^y^  from 
the  spinarcord  in  the  anterior  roots  of  the  nerves  from  the  sixth 
to  the  twelfth  dorsal  passing  in  tlie  splanchnic  nerves  to  the  solar 
plexus,  and  thence  to  the  atowacb*  Stimulation  of  the  splaiichnics 
causes  stoppage  of  the  muscular  movements  as  well  as  constriction 
of  the  blood-vessels. 

Jt  seems  probable  that  automatic  peristaltic  contraction  is 
inherent  in  the  muscular*  coat  of  the  stomacTi"  and  that  the 
ceiitniT  nervous  systcrnls'onTy  employ e3  to  regulate  it  by  impulses 
passing  down  by  the  vagi  or  splanchnic  nerv^es. 

ycxt  as  to  the  influence  of  *t!ie  7ieVves  on  the  secretion  of  the 
gastric  juice.  Bernard,  watching  the  act  of  gastric  digestion  in  dogs 
which  had  fistulous  openings  into  their  stomachs,  saw  that  imme^ 
diately  on  the  division  of  their  vagi  nerves,  the  process  of  digestion 
was  stopped,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  previously 
turgid  with  blood,  became  pale,  and  ceased  to  secrete;  but 
although  division  of  both  vagi  always  temporarily  suspends  the 
secretion  of  gastric  fluid,  and  so  arrests  the  process  of  di^g^tion, 
being  occasionally  followed  by  death  from  inanition ;  yet  the 
digestive  powers  of  the  stomach  may  be  completely  restored  aift^r 
the  operation,  and  the  formation,  of  chyme  and  the  nutrition  of 
the_  animal  may  be  carried  on  almost  as  perfectly  as  in  health. 

Bernard  further  found  that  stimulation  of  the  va^  ftxnit^  an 
active  secretion  of  the  fluid  and  that  stimulation  of  the  splanchnics 
caused  a  dimiuution  and  even  a  complete  arrest  of  the  secretion. 

Stimulation  of  the  vagi  at  any  rate  produces  an  effect,  besides 
peristiilsis  of  the  stomach,  it  causes  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels' 
of  the  organ,  in  other  words  acts  as  a  vaso-dilator  nerve. 

The  influence  of  the  higher  nerve-centres  on  gastric  digestion, 
as  in  the  case  of  mental  emotion,  is  too  well  known  to  need  more 
than  a  reference. 

Digestion  qf  the  Stomach  diter^j^o^h. — If  an  animal  die  during 
the  process  of  gastric  digestion,  and  when,  therefore,  a  quantity  of 
gaslnc  juice  is  present  in  the  interior  of  the  stomach,  the  walls  of 
this  organ"  itself  are  frequently  themselves  acted  on  by  their  own 
secretion,  and  to  such  an  extent,  that  a  perforation  of  considerable 
size  may  be  produced,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  may  in 
part  escape  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  This  phenomenon 
is  not  unfrequently  observed  in  post-mortem  examinations  of  the 
human  body.  If  a  rabbit  be  killed  during  a  period  of  digestion, 
and  afterwards  exposed  to  artificial  warmth  to  prevent  its  tem- 
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per&ture  from  falling,  not  only  the  stomach,  but  many  of  the 
Korrouiuling  parts  wilt  be  found  to  have  been  dissolved  (Pavy). 

Fp^hj  t.hftHp  ffti^j^  it  becomes  an  intere8ting_gue8tion  why, 
daring  life,  the  stomach  is  free  from  liability,  to  ii)iBCj:,£roaL, a 
secretion,  which,  after  death,  is  capable  of  such  de.^tfucJii;e,fifliBj;to. 

It  ia  oul)'  necetsaaiy  to  refer  to  the  idea  of  Bernard,  that  the 
living  stomach  finds  protection  from  its  secretion  in  the  presence 
of  epithelium  and  mucus,  which  are  constantly  renewed  in  the 
same  d~^ree  that  they  are  constantly  dissolved,  in  order  to 
renM?E"TEat"'atthough  the  gastric  mucus  is  probably  protective, 


ig.  Ill,— AaeAoch's  nen'e-plexuii  in  small  intealine.    The  pli 
lulMUiKe,  udiinude  up  of  trabeculieof  variaui  thickoesH 

(KJein.) 


tad  gui£lioD-«clLa  are  imbedded  ia  the  plexus,  the  « 
ucIh^sIi     ■■       '■'■'-  ' 


this  theory,  so  far. aa. the  rpithdium  is  concerned,  has  been  dis- 
proved by  eiperimentB  of  Pavy's,  in  which  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  BtoiBAchsof  dogs  was  dissecte<l  off  for  a  small  space,  and, 
oajtilling  the  animals  some  days  afterwards,  no  sign  of  digestion 
of  the  stomach  was  visible.  "  Upon  one  occasion,  after  removing 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  exposing  the  muscular  fibres  over  a 
space  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  the  animal  was 
allowed  to  live  for  ten  days.  It  ate  food  every  day,  and  seemed 
scarcely  affected  by  the  operation.  Life  was  destroyed  whilst 
digestion  was  being  carried  on,  and  the  lesion  in  the  stomach  was 
found  very  nearly  repaired  ;  new  matter  had  been  deposited  in 


\ 
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the  place  of  what  had  been  removed,  and  the  denuded  spot  had 
contracted  to  much  less  than  its  original  dimensions." 

Pavy  believes  that  the  natural  alkftUiUty .  ol  the  blogsi.  "^"^^^ 
circulates  so  freely  during  life  in  the  walls  of  .  the  stomach,  is 
sufficient  to  neutralize  the, Acidity  of  the  gastric  juice;  and  as 
may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  previously  said,  the  neutral 
lization  of  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  secretion  is  quite  sufficient 
to  destroy  its  digestive  powers  ;  but  the  experiments  adduced  in 
favour  of  this  theory  are  open  to  many  objections,  and  afford  only 
a  negative  support  to  the  conclusions  they  are  intended  to  prove. 
Again,  the  pancreatic  secretion  acts  best  on  proteids  in  an  alkaline 
medium  ;  but  it  has  no  digestive  action  on  the  living  intestine. 
No  satisfactory  theoTY-Of .  the  rgagon_wh}''  the  p^-^tv^Q^b  floffl  "^*^ 
digest  itself  has  yet  .been  sugg^ted. 

Vomiting. 

The  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  in  vomiting,  like 
that  of  mucus  or  other  matter  from  the  lungs  in  coughing,  is 
preceded  by  an  inspiration ;  the  glottis  is  then  closed,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  the  abdominal  muscles  strongly  act ;  but  here 
occurs  the  difference  in  the  two  actions.  Instead  of  the  vocal 
cord  yielding  to  the  actioil  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  they  re- 
main tightly  closed.  Thus  the  diaphragm  being  unable  to  go 
up,  forms  an  unyielding  surface  against  which  the  stomach  can  be 
pressed.  In  this  way,  as  well  as  by  its  own  contraction,  the 
diaphragm  is  fixed,  to  use  a  technical  phrase.  At  the  same  time 
the  cardiac  sphincter-muscle  being  relaxed,  and  the  orifice  which 
it  naturally  guai'ds  being  actively  dilated,  while  the  pylorus  is 
closed,  and  the  stomach  itself  also  contracting,  the  action  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  by  these  means  assisted,  expels  the  contents 
of  the  organ  through  the  oesophagus,  pharynx,  and  mouth.  The 
reversed  peristaltic  action  of  the  oesophagus  probably  increases 
the  effect. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  stomach  itself  is  quite 
passive  during  vomiting,  and  that  the  expulsion  of  its  contents  is 
effected  solely  by  the  pressure  exerted  upon  it  when  the  capacity 
of  the  abdomen  is  diminished  by  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  subsequently  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  The  experiments 
and  observ'ations,  however,  which  are  supposed  to  confirm  this 
statement,  only  show  that  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  alone  is  sufficient  to  expel  matters  from  an  unresisting 
bag  through  the  oesophagus;  and  that,  under  very  abnormal 
circumstances,  the  stomach,  by  itself,  cannot  expel  its  contents. 
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They  by  no  means  show  that  in  ordinary  vomiting  the  stomach 
is  passive ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  good  reasons  for 
believing  the  contrary. 

It  is  true  that  facts  are  wanting  to  demonstrate  with  certainty 
this  action  of  the  stomach  in  vomiting ;  but  some  of  the  cases  of 
fistulous  opening  into  the  organ  appear  to  support  the  belief  that 
it  does  take  place ;  and  the  analogy  of  the  case  of  the  stomach 
with  that  of  the  other  hollow  viscera,  as  the  rectum  and  bladder, 
may  be  also  cited  in  confirmation. 

Themtacles  concerned  in  the  act  ^f _ jomiting^^are .chiefly .and 
primarily  those  of  the  abdomen ;  the  dia/ghragm  also  acts,  but 
usually  not  as  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal  walls  do:  They 
contract  and  compress  the  stomach  more  and  more  towards  the 
diaphragm ;  and  the  diaphragm  (which  is  usually  drawn  down  in 
the  deep  inspiration  that  precedes  each  act  of  vomiting)  is  fixed, 
and  presents  an  unyielding  surface  against  which  the  stomach 
may  be  pressed.  The  diaphragm  is,  therefore,  as  a  rule  passive, 
during  the  actual  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  But 
there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  sometimes  this  muscle 
actively  contracts,  so  that  the  stomach  is,  so  to  speak,  squeezed 
between  the  descending  diaphragm  and  the  retracting  abdominal 
vails. 

Some  persons  possess  the  power  of  vomiting  at  tuill,  without 
applying  any  undue  irritation  to  the  stomach,  but  simply  by  a 
voluntary  effort.  It  seems  also,  that  this  power  may  be  acquired 
by  those  who  do  not  naturally  possess  it,  and  by  continual  prac- 
tice may  become  a  habit.  There  are  cases  also  of  rare  occurrence 
in  which  persons  habitually  swallow  their  food  hastily,  and  nearly 
unmasticated,  and  then  at  their  leisure  regurgitate  it,  piece  by 
piece,  into  their  mouth,  remasticate,  and  again  swallow  it,  like 
members  of  the  ruminant  order  of  Mammalia. 

The  various  nerve-actions  concerned  in  vomiting  are  governed 
by  a  nerxfi^CfiHtre  situate  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Tne  sensory  nerves  are  the  fifth,  glosso-pharyngeal  and  vagus 
principally;  but,  as  well,  vomiting  may  occur  from  stimulation  of 
sensory  nerves  from  many  organs,  €,g.y  kidney,  testicle,  &c.  The 
centre  may  also  be  stimulated  by  impressions  from  the  cerebrum 
and  cerebelliun,  so-called  central  vomiting  occurring  in  disease  of 
those  parts.  The  efferent  impulses  are  carried  by  the  phrenics 
and  other  spinal  nerves. 

The  Intestines. 

The  Intestinal  canal  is  divided  into  two  chief  portions,  named 
^rom  their  differences  in  diameter,  the  sfnall  and  large  intestine 
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(&(;■  217).  Theuc  are  coutinuoua  with  each  other,  and  com- 
municate by  meaiia  of  au  opening  guarded  by  a  valve,  the  Ueo- 
ccecal  valve,  which  allows  the  passage  of  the  products  of  digestion 
from  the  small  into  the  large  bowel,  but  not,  under  ordiD&ry 
circumatanceB,  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The   Small    Intestine The    Small    Intestine,  the   average 

length  of  which  in  an  adult  is  about  twenty  feet,  has  been 
divided,  for  convenience  of  description,  into  three  portions,  viz., 
the  duodenum,  which  extends  for  eight  or  ten  inches  beyond  the 
pylorus ;  the  jyunimi,  which  forms  two-fifths,  luid  the  ileum, 
which  forms  tliree-fifths  of  the 
rest  of  the  canal, 

Structitre. — The  small  in- 
testine, like  the  atomaeh,  is 
constructed  of  four  principal 
coats,  viz.,  the  serous,  muscu- 
lar, sub-mucous,  and  mucous. 
(i.)  The  lerovt  coat  is 
formed  by  the  visceral  layer 
of  the  peritoneum,  and  has 
the  stmcture  of  serous  mem- 
branes in  general. 

(2.)  The     mtuctdar     coats 
consist  of  an  internal  circular 
^■^r^^:^,:^^.':?^^      and  an  external  longitudinal 
X^SSSi'^  "'****""  "^'*^      '»y«r:  ^^^  former  is  usually 
considerably  the  thicker,  Boti 
alike  consist  of  bundles  of  unstriped  muscle  supported  by  connec- 
tive tissue.     They  arc  well  provided  with  lymphatic  vessels,  which 
form  ft  set  distinct  from  those  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Itetween  the  two  muscular  coats  is  a  nerve-plexus  (Auerbach's 
plexus)  (fig.  241),  Bimilar  in  structure  to  Meissner's  (in  the  sub- 
mucous tissue),  but  with  more  numerous  ganglia. 

(3.)  Between  the  mucous  and  muscular  coats,  is  the  mbmucow 
coat,  which  consisto  of  connective  tissue,  in  which  numerous  blood 
vessels  and  lymphatics  ramify.  A  fine  plexus,  consisting  mainly 
of  non-medullated  nerve-fibres,  MeiMner's  pltrw,  with  gangljon 
cells  at  its  nodes,  occurs  in  the  submncous  tissue  from  the  stomach 
to  the  anus. 

(4,)  The  mwou«  membrane  is  the  most  important  ooat  in 
relation  to  the  function  of  digestion.  The  following  structures, 
which  enter  into  its  composition,  may  now  be  successively 
described  : — the  valvtda:  connivmtet ;  the  villi ;  and  the  gUauh. 
The  general  structure  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intea^ee 
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resembles  thatof  the  Btomach  (p.  338),  and,  like  it,  Ja  lined  on  its 
inner  surface  by  columnar  epithelium.  Adenoid  tissue  (fig.  242) 
eaten  lai^ly  into  its  couatruotion  ;  and  on  its  deep  surface  is  the 
mvmlari*  mueotoe  (m  m,  fig.  247 ),  the  fibres  of  which  are  arranged 
io  two  layers  ;  the  outer  longitudioal  and  the  inner  circular. 

ValwUe  Conniveatei. — The  valvulse  conniventes  (fig,  243)  com- 
Dtence  in  the  duodenum,  about  one  or  two  inches  beyond  the 
pjiorus,  and  becoming  larger  and  more  numerous  immediately 
beyond  the  entrance  of  the  bile  duct,  con- 
tioue  thickly  arranged  and  well  developed 
throi^hout  the  jejumun ;  then,  gradually 
diminishing  in  sisie  and  number,  they  cease 
near  the  middle  of  the  ileum.  They  are 
formed  by  a  doubling  inwards  of  the 
mucous  membrane  ;  the  erescentic,  nearly 
circular,  folds  thus  formed  being  arranged 
tnuuTersely  to  the  axis  of  the  iutcBtine, 
sod  each  individual  fold  seldom  extending 
around  more  than  ^  or  ^  of  the  bowel's 
drcumference.  Unlike  the  rugte  in  the 
cesophf^us  and  stomaoh,  they  do  not  dis- 
appear on  distension  of  the  canaL  Only 
an  imperfect  notion  of  their  natural  position 
und  function  can  be  obtained  by  looking 

at  them  after  the  intestine  has  been  laid  Hg.  14;.— PiB08ofmi»ii  in-' 
opea  in  the  usual  manner.    To  understand  tended  ud*iuDd^ed  by 

them  aright,  a  piece  of  gnt  should  be  S^!''^^^'?SS^™" 
disteuded  either  with  air  or  alcohol,  and  the  wivnta  oonnimoto*. 

not  opened  until  the  tissues  have  become 

baldened.  Ou  then  making  a  section  it  will  be  seen  that,  instead 
of  disappearing,  theystandout  at  right  angles  to  the  general  surface 
of  the  mucous  membrane  (fig.  243).  Their  functions  are  (i)  to 
afToid  a  lai^ly  increased  surface  for  secretion  and  absorption,  and 
(!)  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  passage  of  the  very  Uquid  products  of 
gastric  digestion,  immediately  after  their  escape  from  the  stomach, 
and  (3)  to  assist  in  the  more  perfect  mingling  of  the  latter  with 
the  secretions  poured  out  to  act  on  theni,  by  their  projection,  and 
consequent  interference  with  an  uniform  and  untroubled  current 
of  the  intestinal  contents. 

GlatwU.' — The  glands  are  of  three  principal  kinds  : — viz.,  those 
of  (1)  Lieberkiihn,  (2)  Brunner,  and  (3}  Peyer. 

(i.)  The  fftandt  or  aypis  of  Liebfrkuhn  are  simple  tubular 
depressions  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  thickly  distributed 
over  the  whole  surface  both  of  the  large  and  small  intestines. 
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In  the  Bmall  intestine  they  i 
and  their  orificee  appear  as 


i44.-~  nuHVne  nrtioB  thraogfa 

our  arypta  of  liflberUUin  from  tine 

I  infegtiae  of  tlie  ~ 


^  of  liflberklUin  from 

, Ktbit  ot  the  vSe-    liieTi 
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re  \Tsible  ouly  with  the  aid  of  a  lens ; 
minute  dota  scattered  between  the 
villi.  They  are  larger  in  the  large 
intestine,  and  increase  in  size  the 
nearer  they  approach  the  an^ 
end  of  the  intestinal  tube ;  and 
in  the  rectum  their  orifices  may 
be  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  In 
length  they  vary  from  ^hs  *** 
-^  of  an  inch.  Each  tubule 
(fig.  24s)  is  constructed  of  the 
same  essential  parta  as  the  intes- 
tinal mucous  membrane,  viz.,  of  a 
fine  membrana  propriOf  or  base- 
ment membrane,  a  layer  of  colum- 
nar epithelium  lining  it,  many  of 
which  are  goblet  cells,  and  capil- 
to>m^th^"lM^"of"tt^^^r?,  "^^  blood-vesseU  covering  its 
epith^  cell*,  irhich  hkTe  iwnma  exterior,  the  free  surface  of  tiie 
tmufoRBM  iota  ipblat  odli.   v.  no.  ■,  ■,, 

(Eldn  ud  Nabig%nith.)  colunmar  cells  presenting  a  stri- 

ated appearance. 
(3.) — Bruttjier's  glandt  (fig.  247)  are  confined  to  the  duodenum  ; 
they  are  most  abundant  and  thickly  set  at  its  commencement, 
diminish  gradually  as  the  duodenum  advances. 
Theyare  situatedbeneath  the  muscularis  mucoeie, 
imbedded  in  the  submucous  tissue  each  gland 
is  a  branched  and  convoluted  tube,  lined  with 
columnar  epithelium.  As  before  said,  in  struc- 
ture they  are  very  similar  to  the  pyloric  gbnds 
of  the  stomach,  and  their  epithelium  undergoes 
a  similar  change  during  secretion  ;  but  they  are 
more  branched  and  convoluted  and  their  ducts 
are  longer.  (Watney.)  The  duct  of  each  gland 
passes  through  the  muacularis  mucose,  and  opens 
on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

(j.)  The  glandi  of  Pfyer  occur  chiefly  but 

_  not  exclusively  in  the  mutU  intestine.     They 

Fto  lie  —A  riuki      ^"^  found  in  greatest  abundance  in  the  lower 

part  of  the  ileum  near  to  the  ileo-csecal  valve. 

They  are  met  with  in  two  conditions,  viz.,  either 

scattered  singly,  in  which  case  they  are  termed 

glandvlm  tolitarUB,  or  aggregated  in  groups  varying  from  one  to 

three  inches  in  length,  and  about  half«n-inch  in  width,  chiefly 

of  an  oval  form,  tbeir  long  axis  parallel  with  that  of  the  intestina 
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In  tbia  state,  they  are  named  glandtda  ogminattB,  the  groups 
being  commonly  called  Peyer't  patches  (fig.  348),  and  almost 
alwaya  placed  opposite  the  attachment  of  the  mesentery.  In 
structure,  and  in  function,  there  is  no  essential  difference  between 
the  solitary  glands  and  the  individual  bodies  of  which  each  group 
or  patch  is  made  up.  They  are  really  single  or  aggregated 
maascs  of  adenoid  tissue  forming  lymph-follicles.  In  the  con- 
dition in  which  they  have  been  most  commonly  examined,  each 
gland  appears  as  a  circular  opaque-white  rounded  body,  from  ^  to 


ISg.  u6.— Tnumow  aKtliiii  □(  injected  I'eyer'i  sUndi  { ttom  KBlUkerl .  The  dnwing  vu 
(UBiFrom  apnparmtioa  nude  br  Fr^:  it  npieeentfl  the  One  capillary-loinwd  uet- 
woi^  apnsdiuv  from  the  ffuiToaodiTiA- ^lood-TesHla  iototheiateiiorof  tiiroeoi  Pefer'a 
MpwlM  tiDBi  uw  InUatiBe  ot  the  taSbit. 

jf  inch  (i  to  2  mm.)  in  diameter,  according  to  the  degree  in  which 
it  is  developed.  They  are  principally  contained  in  the  submucous 
coat,  but  econetimes  project  throi^h  the  miaaularU  fwueoMs  into 
the  mucous  membrane.  lu  the  agminate  glands,  each  follicle 
reaches  the  free  surface  of  the  intestine,  and  is  covered  with 
columnar  epithelium.  Each  gtand  is  surrounded  by  the  openings 
ol  Lieberkiiha  s  follicles. 

The  adjacent  glands  of  a  Peyer's  patch  are  connected  together 
by  areolar  tissue.  Sometimes  the  lymphoid  tissue  reaches  the 
free  surface,  replacing  the  epithelium,  as  is  also  the  case  with 
nme  of  the  lymphoid  follicles  of  the  tonsil 
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Peyer'B  glands  are  surrounded  by  lymphatic  ainusea  which  do 
not   penetrate    into    their    interior;    the    interior    is,    however, 
traven^  by  a  very  rich  blood  capillary  pleius.      If  the  vermiform 
appendix  of  a  rabbit,  which  consista  largely  of  Peyer'e  glands,  be 
injected  with  blue  by  pressing  the  point  of  a  fine  syringe  into  one 
of  the  lymphatic  sinuses,  thePeyer's 
glands  will  appear  as  greyish  white 
spacer  surrounded  by  blue  ;  if  now 
^        the  arteries  of  the  same  be  injected 
with  red,  the  greyish  patches  will 
change  to  red,  thus  proving  that 
they  are  surrounded  by  lymphatic 
spaces  but  penetrated  by  blood- 
vessels.    The  laoteab  passing  out 
of  the  villi  communicate  with  the 
lymph  sinuses  round  Peyer'B  glande. 
^        Itisto  be  noted  that  Peyer's  patches 
are  largest  and  most  prominent  in 
children  and  j'oung  persons. 

Villi.— The    Villi    (figs.    247, 
249,  and  250)  are  confined  eiclu- 
,,        sively  to    the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  small  intestine.     They  are 
minute  vascular  processes,  from  a 
'        line^^to  J  of  an  inch  (-5  to  3  mm.) 
c        in  length,  covering  the  surface  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  giving 
it  a  peculiar  velvety,  fleecy  appear- 
ance.     Krause  estimates  them  at 
I        fifty  to    ninety  in   number  in   a 
square  line  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  small  intestine,  and  at  forty  to 
seventy  in  the  same  area  at  the 
lower  part.     They  vary  in  form 
even  in  the  some  animal,  and  differ 
according  as  the  lymphatic  vessels 
or  lacteaU  which  they  contain  are 
empty  or  full ;  being  usually,  in  the  former  case,  flat  and  pointed 
at  their  summits,  in  the  latter  cylindrical  or  clavate. 

Each  villus  consists  of  a  small  projection  of  mucous  membnme ; 
its  interior  is  supported  throughout  by  fine  adenoid  tissue,  which 
forms  the  framework  or  stroma  in  which  the  other  constituentt 
are  contained. 

The  surface  of  the  villus  is  clothed  by  columnar  epitheliun^ 


of  IjflbcrlcDluLf  ud  e,  BrmmR*! 
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which  rests  oii  a  fine  basement  membraue  ;  while  withiu  this  are 
found,  reckoning  from  without  inwarda,  blood-vesaela,  fibres  of  the 
niueuiari*  mvcowe,  and  a  single  lymphatic  or  lacteal  vessel  rarely 
looped  or  branched  (fig.  250). 

The  epithelium  is  continuoua  with  that  lining  the  other  parte 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  cells  are  arranged  with  their  long 
asia  radiating  from  the  surface  of  the  villus  (fig.  247),  and  their 
sm&ller  ends  resting  on  the  basement  membrane.  The  free 
surface  of  the  epitheUal  cells  of  the  villi,  like  that  of  the  cells 
which  cover  the  general   surface  of  the  mucous    membrane,  is 


ng.  14S,— Agmiiute  foUidca,  or  Feja't  patch,  in  ■  Mate  of  diiteniioQ.     X  5.    (Boahiu. ) 

covered  by  a  fine  border  which  exhibits  very  delicate  atriatious, 
whence  it  derives  its  name^  gtrmted  basilar  border. 

Beneath  the  basement  or  limiting  membrane  there  is  a  rich 
supply  of  blood-vastU.  Two  or  more  minute  arteries  are  distri< 
buted  within  each  villus ;  and  from  their  capillaries,  which  form 
a  dense  network,  proceed  one  or  two  small  veins,  which  pass  out 
at  the  base  of  the  villus. 

The  layer  of  the  mvtcvlarit  viwota:  in  the  villus  forms  a  kind 
of  thin  hollow  cone  immediately  around  the  central  lacteal,  and 
is,  therefore,  situate  beneath  the  blood-vessels.  It  is  without 
doubt  instrumental  in  the  propulHiou  of  chyle  along  the  lacteal. 

The  lacteal  vmkI  in  each  villus  is  the  form  of  commencement 
of  the  lymphatic  system  of  vessels*  in  the  intestines.  It  begins 
almost  at  the  tip  of  the  villus  commonly  by  a  dilated  extremity. 
In  the  larger  villi  there  may  be  two  small  lacteal  vessels  which 
join  on  (fig,  250),  or  the  lacteala  may  form  a  kind  of  network  in 

*  For  BQ  aocount  of  the  Ljmphntic  System,  see  Chapter  IX. 
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the  villuB.      The  last  method  is  rarely  or  never   seen  i 
human  subject,  although  common  in  some  of  the  lower  a 

(A,  lig.   IS")- 

The  Large   Intestine.— The   Large   InteBttne,  vhich  id  an 
adult  is  from  about  4  to  6  feet  long,  is  subdivided  for  descriptire 
purposes  into   three  portions,   vin.  : — the    CTBcum,    a  short  wide 
pouch,  communicating  with    the  lower  end  of  the  small  iates- 
tine  through  an  opening,  guarded  by  the   ileo-eceeal  valve ;  the 
coltm,  oontJDUous  with  the  ctecum,  which  forms  the  priucipal  part 
of   the    lai^e    intestine,    and    ia 
divided    into    asceuding,    trans- 
vene,  and  descending  portions ; 
and    the    rectum,    which,    after 
dilating  at  its  lower  pan,  again 
contracts,  and  immediately  after- 
wards opens  externally  through 
the  ania.  Attached  to  the  ctecum 
is  the  small  appendix  vervu/oTmit, 
Strvctvrt. — Like  the  small  in- 
testine,   the    large    intestine  is 
constructed     of    four    principal 
coats,  viz.,  the  serous,  muscular, 
aub-mucous,  and   mucous.     The 

■tcdbuOirbarderafthecpit^iium;  ticularly  described.  Connected 
'^^StT^^^'^^l^^'t  with  it  are  the  small  processes  of 
S^  rf™"^."''™iuih1^P^  peritoneum  containing  fat,  called 
oorpiuBiei  !i*.    (Klein.)  appmdica  epiploicm.     The  fibres 

of  the  mu»ctdar  coat,  like  those  of 
the  smalt  intestine,  are  arranged  in  two  layers — the  outer  longitu- 
dinal, the  inner  circular.  In  the  ccecum  and  colon,  the  lougitudioal 
fibres,  besides  being,  as  in  the  small  intestine,  thinly  disposed  in 
all  parts  of  the  wall  of  the  bowel,  are  collected,  for  the  moat  parl^ 
into  three  strong  bands,  which,  being  shorter,  from  end  to  end, 
than  the  other  coats  of  the  intestine,  hold  the  canal  in  folds, 
bounding  intermediate  sacculi.  On  the  division  of  these  bands,  the 
intestine  can  be  drawn  out  to  its  full  length,  and  it  then  assmnea, 
of  course,  an  uniformly  cylindrical  form.  lu  the  rectum,  the  fasciculi 
of  these  longitudinal  bands  spread  out  and  mingle  with  the  other 
longitudinal  fibres,  forming  with  them  a  thicker  layer  of  fibres  than 
eiists  on  any  other  part  of  the  intestinal  canal.  The  circular  mus- 
cular fibres  are  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  bowel,  but 
are  somewhat  more  marked  in  the  intervals  between  the  sacculi. 
Towards  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum  they  become  more  numerous 
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tutd  at  the  anus  they  form  a  atroDg  band  cal)ed    the  internal 
fpiincfrr  niuscle. 

The  mvants  membrane  of  the  lai^e,  like  that  of  the  smatl 
mteBtine,  ia  lined  throughout  by  columnar  epithelium,  but,  unlike 
it,  IB  quite  destitute  of  villi,  and  is  not  projected  in  the  form  of 
ndmia  eotmivaiUt.      Its  general  microscopic  structure  resembles 


Kg.  ijo.— A.  riSup/riap.    B.  riUii{fiuii.    (Blightlf  Bllend  bom  Teicbmuui.) 

that  of  the  small  intestine  :  and  it  is  bounded  below  by  the 
nvmilarit  mvcotce. 

The  general  arrangement  of  ganglia  and  nerve-fibres  in  the  lai^e 
intestine  resembles  that  in  the  small. 

Glanda. — The  glands  with  which  the  Isrge  intestine  is  provided 
are  of  two  kinds,  (i)  the  tvbular  and  (3)  t^e  lymphoid. 

(i.)  The  tiAular  glands,  or  glands  of  Lieberkiihu,  resemble 
these  of  the  small  intestine,  but  are  somewhat  larger  and  more 
DumeroiiB.     They  are  also  more  uniformly  distributed. 

(1.)  Follicles  of  adenoid  or  lymphoid  tissue  are  most  numerous 
in  the  oecum  and  vermiform  appendix.     They  resemble  in  shape 
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and  structure,   almofit  exactly,  the  solitary  glands  of  the  small 
intestine.     Peyer's  patches  are  not  found  in  the  large  intestine. 

Ileo-coBccU  Valve. — The  ileo-csecal  valve  is  situate  at  the  place 
of  junction  of  the  small  with  the  large  intestine,  and  guards 
against  any  reflux  of  the  contents  of  the  latter  into  the  ileiuu. 
It  is  composed  of  two  semilunar  folds  of  mucous  membrane. 
Each  fold  is  formed  by  a  doubling  inwards  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  is  strengthened  on  the  outside  by  some  of  the 
circular  muscular  fibres  of  the  intestine,  which  are  contained 
between  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  two  layers  of  which  each 
fold  is  composed.  While  the  circular  muscular  fibres,  however, 
of  the  bowel  at  the  junction  of  the  ileum  with  the  cascum  are 
contained  between  the  outer  opposed  surfaces  of  the  folds  of 
mucous  membrane  which  form  the  valve,  the  longitudinal 
muscular  fibres  and  the  peritoneum  of  the  small  and  large 
intestine  respectively  are  continuous  with  each  other,  without 
dipping  in  to  follow  the  circular  fibres  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. In  this  manner,  therefore,  the  folding  inwards  of  these 
two  last-named  structures  is  preserved,  while  on  the  other  hand, 
by  dividing  the  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  and  the  peritoneum, 
the  valve  can  be  made  to  disappear,  just  as  the  constrictions 
between  the  sacculi  of  the  large  intestine  can  be  made  to  dia- 
appear  by  performing  a  similar  operation.  The  inner  surface  of 
the  folds  is  smooth  ;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ileum  being 
continuous  with  that  of  the  ciecum.  That  surface  of  each  fold 
which  looks  towards  the  small  intestine  is  covered  with  villi, 
while  that  which  looks  to  the  cseciun  has  none.  When  the 
cacum  is  distended,  the  margins  of  the  folds  are  stretched,  and 
thus  are  brought  into  firm  apposition  one  with  the  other. 

Digestion  in  the  Intestines. 

After  the  food  has  been  duly  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  juice, 
sucTi  o?  it  as  has  not  been  absorbed  passes  into  the  duodenumT 
and  is  there  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  secretions  of  the^TMua- 
creas  and  liver  which  enter  that  portion  of  the  small  intes^ane.  as 
well  as  to  the  secretion  (succus  entericus)  which  is  poured  out 
into  the  intestines  from  the  .glands  lininjg  them. 

The  Pancreas,  and  its  Secretion. 

The  Pancreas  is  situated  within  the  nurve  formed  by  the 
duodenum  j  and  its  main  duct  nppna  \nfn  fhf^\^  p«rf.  Qf  tjj^  wmall 
intestine,  through  a  small  opening,  or  through  a  duct  common 
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to  it  and  to  the  liver,  about  two_and._aJhalf,inchea  from  the 

Strvetiire. — In  atr\icture  the  pancreas  beore  Bome_reaeiiiblaiice 
to  the  Baiivarv  glands.     Its  capsule  and  septa,  as  well  as   the 
blood-vessels  and  lymphatics,  are    similarly  distributed.     It  is, 
hovever,  looser  and  softer,  the  lobes  and  lobules  being  less  com- 
pactly arranged.     T^he    main  duet  divides  into  branches  (lobar 
ducts),  one  for  each  lohe^  and  these  branches  subdivide  into  intra- 
lobular  ducts,  and  these  again  by  their  division  and  branching 
form  the  ^and  tissue  proper.     The  intralobar  ducts  correspond 
to  a  lobuTe,  while  lietween 
them  and  the  secreting  tubes 
or    alveoli    are     longer    or 
shorter    intermediary  ducts. 
The  lai^er  ducts  possess  a 

very  distinct  lumen  and  a  , 

taembrana  propria  lined  with 
oolumnar  epithelium,  the 
cells  of  which  are  longitu- 
dinally striated,  but  are 
■horter  than  those  found  in 
the  ducts  of  the  .salivary 
glands.  In  the  intralobular  ^ 
ducts  the  epithelium  is  shori; 
Mtd  the  lumen  is  smaller. 
The  intennediary  ducts  open- 
ing into  the  alveoli  possess  a  Fig.  iji.— BmUoii  of  the  psDcreu  of  &  dog 
distinct  lumen,  with  a  mem-  ^^'JS^e.S'^hiS^ii^'SfSuSS 

bnma  propria  lined  with  a  ^'^^'^l^^-^^^,''^. 

single  layer  of  flatt«ned  elon-  {Kiainuiii  Noble  Smith.] 

gsted  ceils.     The  alveoli  are 

branched  and  convoluted  tubes,  with  a  membrana  propria 
Imed  with  a  single  layer  of  columnar  cells.  They  have  no 
dutioct  lumen,  the  centre  portion  of  the  tube  being  occupied 
by  fusiform  or  branched  cells.  Heidenhain  has  observed  that  the 
alveolar  cells  in  the  pancreas  of  a  fasting  dog  consist  of  two  zones, 
ML  inner  or  central  zone  which  is  finely  granular,  and  which 
stains  feebly,  and  a  smaller  parietal  EOae  of  finely  striated  proto- 
olasm  which  stains  easily.  The  nucleus  is  partly  in  one,  partly 
in  the  other  zone.  During  digestion,  it  is  found  that  the  outer 
HHie  increases  in  size,  and  the  central  zone  diminishes  ;  the  cell 
itself  becoming  smaller  from  the  discharge  of  the  secretion.  At 
tbe  end  of  digestion  the  first  condition  again  appears,  the  inner 
KHie  eolai^Dg  at  the  expense  of  the  outer.     It  appears  that  the 
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granules  are  formed  by  and  stored  up  in  the  protoplasm  of  the 
cells,  from  material  supplied  to  it  bj  the  blood.  The  granules 
are  thought  to  consist  of  material  from  which,  under  certain  con 
ditions,  the  ferments  of  the  gland  are  developed,  and  which  is 
therefore  called  Zymogen.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  alyeoli  of 
the  pancreas  there  are  found  distributed  irregularly  in  the  gland 
other  collections  of  cells  of  a  different  character.  They  are  consider- 
ably smaller,  their  protoplasm  is  more  granular,  and  is  less  easOy 


Fiff.  o<8.—  Section  of  the  pancreas  of  annadillo,  showing  the  two  kinds  of  giand-Btrnotim. 

(V.D.Haiiis.) 

Stained  with  heematozylin,  and  their  nuclei  are  small  and  deeply 
staining,  being  situated  also  more  towards  the  centre  of  the  cells. 
The  collections  of  cells  vaiy  in  size  and  shape,  and  sometimes 
seem  to  be  mere  masses  of  protoplasm  with  nuclei  undifferentiated 
into  cells.  These  nests  of  cells  are  sometimes  seen  to  consist  of 
distinct  columns  of  cells.  No  distinct  basement  membrane,  how- 
ever, can  be  made  out  as  bounding  these  colunms.  The  special 
form  of  nerve  terminations,  called  Pacinian  corpuscles^  are  often 
foimd  in  the  pancreaa 

The  Pancreatic  Juice. — The  secretion  of  the  pancreas  has 
been  obtained  for  purposes  o?  experiment  from  the  lower  animals, 
especially  the  dog,  by  opening  the  abdomen  and  exposing  the 
duct  of  the  gland,  which  is  then  made  to  conmiimicate  with  the 
exterior.     A  pancreatic  fistula  is  thus  established. 

An  extract  of  pancreas  made  from  the  gland  which  has  been 
removed  from  an  animal  killed  during  digestion  possesses  the 
active  properties  of  pancreatic  secretion.  It  is  made  by  first 
dehydrating  the  gland,  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  by  keeping  it 
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for  some  days  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  then,  after  the  entire 
remoYal  of  the  alcohol,  by  pounding  up  these  pieces  into  a  pulpy 
mass  and  placing  it  in  strong  glycerin.  A  glycerin  extract  is 
thus  obtained.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  however,  that  the 
amount  of  the  ferment  trypsin  greatly  increases  if  the  gland 
be  exposed  to  the  air  for  twenty-four  hours  before  placing  in 
alcohol ;  indeed,  a  glycerin  extract  made  from  the  gland  inmie- 
diately  upon  the  removal  from  the  body  often  appears  to  contain 
Done  of  the  ferments.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  conver- 
sion of  zymogen  in  the  gland  into  the  ferment  only  takes  place 
during  the  act  of  secretion,  and  that  the  gland,  although  it 
always  contains  in  its  cells  the  materials  (trypsinogen)  out  of 
which  trypsin  is  formed,  yet  the  conversion  of  the  one  into  the 
other  only  takes  place  by  degrees.  Dilute  acid  appears  to  assist 
and  accelerate  the  conversion,  and  if  a  recent  pancreas  be  rubbed 
up  with  dilute  acid  before  dehydration,  a  glycerin  extract  made 
afterwards,  even  though  the  gland  may  have  beeu  only  recently 
removed  from  the  body,  is  very  active. 

Many  other  vehicles  may  be  employed  instead  of  glycerin,  e.g., 
brine,  chloroform,  water,  dilute  methylated  spirit  acidulated  with 
acetic  acid. 

Properties. — Pancreatic  juice  is  colourless,  transparent,  and 
slightly  viscid,  alkaline  in  reaction.  It  varies  in  specific  gravity 
from  loio  to  1015,  according  as  it  is  obtained  from  a  permanent 
fistula — ^then  more  watery — or  from  a  newly-opened  duct.  The 
solidB  vary  in  a  temporary  fistula  from  80  to  100  parts  per 
thousand,  and  in  a  permanent  one  from  16  to  50  per  thousand. 


Chemical  Composition  op  the  Pancreatic  Juice. 

From  a  permanent  fistula.     (Bernstein.) 

Water 975 

Solids — ^Ferments  (includlDg  tiypsiiijamylopsm,  rennet, 

and  steapsin)  : 
Proteids,   including    Semm-Albumin  ] 

and  Casein >         17 


Lencin  and  Tyrosin  ;  Fats  and  Soap  .  J 
Inorganic  residue,  especially  Sodium  /           8 
Carbonate \     25 

1000 


Functions.- — (i.)  By  the  ftid  of  its  proteolytic  ferment,  trypsin^ 
it  converts  proteids  into  peptones^  the  intermediate  products  being 
almost  the^pame  as  in  the  cage^gf  .gastric  digfi^tipn,  with  the 
exception  that  the  initial  change  does  not  produce  syntonin  or 
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acid-albumin  as  in  gastric  digestion,  but  alkali-albumin.  Of  the 
final  product^;  hemi  and  antipeptone,  the  hemipcptone  is  capable 
of  being  converted  by  (?)  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  ferment 
into  leticin  or  amido-caproic  acid  (CdHijNOg)  and  tyi'odn  *  or  amido 
oxyphenyl-propionic  acid  (CgHnNOg),  but  is  not  so  charged  by 
pepsin  :  the  antipeptone  cannot  be  fiu-ther  split  up  by  the  pan- 
creatic juice.  The  products  of  yftncfft>i,tifi  digestion  are  some- 
times^Jurther  complicated  hy^the  appearance  in  a  riancrmtic 
digestive  fluid,  of  certain  faecal  substances  of  which  indxd  (CjILN), 
skatol  (CgH^N),  phenol  (CgHgO),  and  napthilamine  are  the  most 
important. 

These  further  products  are  produced  bv  the  presence  of 
numerous  micro-orcfanisms  of  the  ir^t^stines. 

All  the  albuminous  or  proteid  substances  which  have  not  been 
converted ,  into  .peptone  .>13lc1  ^%b§ftj-tpd, i?;i.  A^  .stom^  ag^.jk 
partially  changed  substances, ^ i. ^jxJJ^SJ^rPtftftPfi^  tP^^'  ^  converted 
into  peptope  by  ^he  p^pcrga^ic  j\^ipe.  and  then  in  part  into  leudn 
and  tyrosin. 

The  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  upon  the  g^h^^pjL  nr  ni^y^. 
genous  bodies  other  tha,p  ju^o^gidsj^  i^Jiot  so  distUiCt.  Mucin  can, 
however,  be  dissolved,  but  not  keratin  in  homy  tissues.  Gelatia 
itself  is  formed  into  pegtone  (gelatin-peptone).  The  ferment 
tn'psm  actslBest  in  an  alkaline  medium,  and  is  by  far  the  mo^t 
active  of  the  pancreatic  ferments.  It  is.  more  .powerful  than 
pepsin  in  its  action  both  on  proteids  ancl  gelatins. 

(2.)  Starch  is  converted  into  maltose  arid  then  into  glucoK,  in  an 
exactly  similar  manlier  to'  that  which^  happejia  \yitn  the  saliva ; 
erythro-  anSlicKroo-dextrine  being  mtermediate  products,  if  the 
sugar  which  is  at  first  formed  is  maltose,  the  ferment  of  the 
pancreatic  juice  after  a  time  completes  the  whole  change  of 
starch  into  glucose.  This  distinct  amylolytic  ferment  in  the  pan- 
creatic juice  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  ptyalin,  is  called 
Ataylopmi, 

(3.)  pancreatic  juice^  possesses  the  'jrvrn'^^pv^ii  nf  ^(f^liji{{  pi^^-, 
containing  ^a  si)ecial  (rennet),  ferment  for,  that  ..purpose.  The 
ferment  is  distinct  fmm  trypsin,  and  w^ll  act  in  the  presence  of 
an  acid  (W.  Koberts).  It  is  best  extracted  by  brine.  The  milk 
curdliM  ferment  of  the  pancreas  is,  in  some  pancreatic  extracte, 
extremely  powerful,'  "insomuch  that  i  cc.  of  a  brine  extract  will 
coaguTale  50  cc.  of  milk  in  a  niinute  or  two. 


*  Propionic  acid  0,6^0, ;  in  which  one  H  is  replaced  by  the  radicle 
oxyphenyl,  C^H.OH,  and  a  second  H,  by  amidogen  NH,.  Thus  C.H,  (SE^ 
C^H^OH.  0,  =  0„  HjjNO,.  *    •  V      1^ 
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(4.)  Oils  and  fats  are  emulsified  and  saponified  by  pancreatic 
aecretion.  'Ihe  terms  emulsijicatum  an3  saponijication  ma^need 
a  little  explanation.  Jb&  former  Ji  llflfed  to  siguif y  ajj ,  imPQ^9>Pt 
mechanical  change  in  oils  jor  fats,  whereby  they  are  made  into 
an  emulsion,  or  In^pther  words  are  minutely  subdivided  into  ^axsi\ 
particles.  If  a  small  drop  of  an  emulsion  be  looked  at  under  the 
microscope  it  will  be  seen  to  be  made  up  of  an  immense  nungj^j^ 
of  minute  rounded  particles  of  oil  or  fat,  of  varying  sizes.  The 
more  complete  the  emulsion  the  smaller  are  these  particles.  Aii 
emulsion  is  formed  at  once  if  oil  or  fat,  which  nearly  always  is 
afiyjfatlv  acid  from  the  presence  of  free  fatty  acid,  is  mixed  with 
an  Alk;ft)jpf>  Rnlntinn^  Saponification  signifies  a  distinct  chemical 
change  in  fj^f  f*nmpnflifjpp  nf  V>ng  and  fats.  An  oil  or  a  fat  being 
made  up  chemically  of  glyceriny  a  triatomic  alcohol,  and  one  or 
more  f^ttty  acid  radicles,  when  an  alkali  is  added  to  it,  and  heat 
is  applied,  two  changes  take  place,  firstly,  the  oil  or  fat  is  split 
up  into  glycerin,  and  its  corresponding  fatty  acid  ;  secondly,  the 
fatty  acid  combines  with  the  alkali,  to  form  a  soap  which  is 
chemically  known  as  stearate,  oleate,  or  palmitate  of  potassium 
or  sodium.  Thus  saponification  means  a  chemical  splitting  up  of 
oils  or  fats  into  new  compounds,  and  emulsification  means  merely 
a  mechanical  splitting  of  them  up  into  minute  particles.  *  The 
pancf6&l16  Juice  has-been  for  many  years  ci'edited  with  tile  posses- 
sion of  a  special  ferment,  which  was  called  by  Claude  Bernard 
aeapsiuy  and  which  was  supposed  to  aid  in  one  or  both  of  these 
processes.  It  appears  very  doubtful,  however,  if  the  mechanical 
splitting  up  of  fats  by  the  alkaline  pancreatic  juice  is  a  ferment 
action  at  all,  and  as  regards  the  chemical  action  it  has  been 
recently  shown  that  only  the  pancreatic  juices  of  certain  animals 
have  any  power  in  this  direction  of  a  ferment  character,  and  that 
even  in  these  cases  the  ferment  is  only  present  in  the  fresh  juice 
or  gland,  and  that  the  presence  of  alcohol  or  other  hardening 
agent  for  the  latter  entirely  destroys  its  action. 

SeveTal  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  the  pancreatic  duct  being 
obitnicted,  so  that  its  secretion  could  not  be  discnarged,  fatty  or  oily 
matter  was  abundantly  discharged  from  the  intestines.  In  nearly  all  these 
cases,  indeed,  the  liver  was  coincidentally  diseased,  and  the  change  or 
abBence  of  the  bile  might  appear  to  contribute  to  the  result ;  yet  the 
frequency  of  extensive  disease  of  the  liver,  unaccompanied  by  fatty  dis- 
charges from  the  intestines,  favours  the  view  that,  in  these  cases,  it  is  to 
the  absence  of  the  pancreatic  fluid  from  the  intestines,  that  the  excretion  or 
non-absorption  of  fatty  matter  should  be  ascribed. 

Conditions  favotarable  to  the  Action. — These  are  almost  precisely 
similar  to  those  which  have  been  mentioned  as  favourable  to  the 
aetinn  nf  thft  sa)!^^  ^^d  thft  reverse.      The    secretion    of   the 
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pancreatic  juice  appears  to  be,  at  any  rate  in  some  animals^  e.g. 
the  rabbit  and  dog,  almost  continuous ;  the  flow,  however,  is  not 
uniforni,  tTie  amount  increases  immediately  after  taking  foodj  and 
the  maximum  amount  occurs  two  or  four  hours  after^but  a^JP 
between  the  fifth  and  sixth'  Tioiir '  increases  somewhat.  The 
nervous  mechanism  of  pancreatic  secretion  is  not  at  present 
understood,  and  the  endings  ol  its  "herve'-irbres  from  the 
splanchnics  and  right  vagus  nerves  in  all  probability,  throtigb  the 
solar  plexus,  have  not  been  demonstrated  in  the  gland  cells. 
Increased  flow  of  secretion  will  occur  on  stimulation  of  the  spinal 
cord  or  bulb,  or  of  the  gland  itself,  even  after  division  of  the 
vagus.  Stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  the  divided  vagiis  will 
inhibit  the  secretion,  and  a  similar  effect  is  produced  on  stimu- 
lation of  other  afferent  nerves.  It  seems  highly  probabi^^  |,^ArftfnrP 
that  there  is  a  central  mechanism  for  the  regulation  of  the 
secretion  of  the  pancreas  similar  to  that  which  exists  for  the 
salivary  jgland^  but  the  nerves  which  pass  to  and  from  the  centre 
and  the  position  of  the  centre  itself,  have  not  yet  been  demon- 
strated. The  gland  will  continue  to  secrete  after  the  section  of 
all  its  nerves^  and  in  this  respect  is  aaid  t/>  diff^gy  fmm  the 
salivary  glands.  The  secretion  appears  to  be  called  forth  on  the 
introduction  of  food  into  the  stomach,  when  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  gland  become  much  dilated,  and  the  secretion  continues,  as 
we  have  seen,  for  many  hours  after  a  meal ;  indeed,  may  be  con- 
tinuous. The  pressure  of  the  secretion  is  not  so  great  as  in  the 
case  of  the  salivary  glands ;  the  maximum  pressure  in  the  duct 
is  said  not  to  exceed  1 7  mm.  of  mercury. 

The  amount  of  secretion  per  diem  is  approximately  estimated 
to  be  200  grms. 

Thb  Liver. 

The  Iiiver,  the  largest  gland  in  the  body,  situated  in  the 
abdomen  on  the  righi  side  "chiefly,  is  an  extremely  vascular 
organ,  and  receives  its  supply  of  blood  from  twp  distinct  sources, 
viz.,  "from  the  portal  vein  and  from  the  hepatic  artery^  while  the 
blood  is  retiiriied  from  it  into  the  vena  cava  inferior  l^j^J% 
hepatTc  veins,     ![;§  §ggi^etjonj^he&t'/<°j  is  conveyed  from  it  fey  the 

h^Oatic  duct  J   either  HirPi^flj^ini^  fTinJmfpgflnA    ^^^    yrh^    jjjyggfinn 

is  not  going  on,  into  the  cystic  duct,  and  thence  into  tJigjgall- 
bladder,  where  it  accumulates  until  required.  The  portal  vein, 
hepatic,  artery,,  aud  hepatic  duct  bmnch  together -througfaQUt 
the  livgr^  while  the  hepatic  veins  and  their  tributaries  run  by 
thejn^ves. 
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On  the  outside,  the  liver  has  an  incomplete  covering  of  peri- 
toneum, and  beneath  this  is  a  very  tine  coat  of  areolar  tissue,  con- 
linuous  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  organ.  It  is  thickest 
where  the  peritouenm  is  absent,  and  is  continuous  on  the  general 
surface  of  the  liver  with  the  fine  and,  in  the  human  subject, 


comnum  bil«-duct ; 
.  I ..  laboloH  caudHtiu  ; 

almost  imperceptible  areolar  tissue  investing  the  lobules.  At  the 
truwverge  tiasure  it  is  merged  in  the  areolar  investment  called 
IJlisson's  capsule,   which,   surronnding)  the  portal   vein,  hepatic 


Fig.  134.— A.  Lirer-«UK.    B.  Ditto,  containing  varioun-nzed  putidai  oT  ti 


wtery,  and  hepatic  duct,  as  tliey  enter  at  this  part,  accompanies 
Ui«n  in  their  branches  through  the  aul>stauce  of  the  liver. 

SCrvctvre. — The  liver  is  made  up  of  small  roundish  or  oval 
portions  called  lobvlet,  each  of  which  is  about  j'^  of  an  inch  {about 
I  mm.)  in  diameter,  and  composed  of  the  minute  branches  of 
the  portal  vein,  hepatic  artery,  hepatic  duct,  and  hepatic  vein ; 
while  the  interstices  of  these  vessels  are  filled  by  the  liver  cells. 
The  hepatic  cells  (hg.  254),  which  form  the  glandular  or  secreting 
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part  of  the  liver,  are  of  a  spheroidal  form,  somewhat  polvj^onal 
from  mutual  preB^nre,  about  ^J^  to  xuW  '"^"^  (about  ^'^  to 


Fig.  2s^- — Lonfritudina]  jtectLDDof  apoztaL  cwul.  contauiiDg  a  portal  vein,  hepiCir  iirlfrr 
and  h*™iie  duct,  from  the  pig,  p,  brinish  of  vena  partie,  ntiut^  iia  a  pfiTt«]  nnu 
formed  Hni^Dgnt  the lobulefl of  tht  livery  I,  J,  And  ^ving  off  Tftguul  bruicha;  that 
u«  aIw  neva  within  th«  lat^  portal  vein  numeroun  oriAoefl  of  the  jmuUot  intv^ 
labulHT  veins  arising  dinK^tly  from  it;  a,  hepatic  arterr:   i,  hepatic   doct-     k  5' 

■j^  nim.)  in  diameter,  possesaiiig  one,  sometimes  two  nucleL     The 
cell-substance    contains  numerous  fatty  molecules,  and  possibly 


-Capillaiy  nrtwnrk  of  the  lobnlw  of  therahbil'Blinr.  TheHgawi 
[U<ti-Mrifu]  injection  of  tbe  hepatic  iFinn^  made  by  Harting :  it  pIk 
'  of  two  lobbies,  and  part^  or  thr*o  otiici?^  i  p.  portal  branches  r 
L»biLlar  iipac«4 ;  A.  hepatic  veina  pcoelivting  and  ndiating  from  th 
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"ome  granules  of  bile-pigment,  as  well  as  a  vjiriable  amouat 
of  glycf^n.  The  cells  sometimes  exhibit  alow  amceboid  move- 
menta.  They  are  held  together  by  a  very  delicate  eusteatacular 
tissue,  contiQUous  with  the  interlobular  connective  tissue. 

To  underetand  the  distribution  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  liver, 
it  will  be  well  to  trace,  first,  the  two  blood-vessels  and  the  duct 
vhich  enter  the  organ  on  the  under  surface  at  the  transverse 
fisBure,  viz.,  the  portal  vein,  hepatic  artery,  and  hepatic  duct.    As 


Kj  i57.-aBrtion  of  a  portion  of  liver  paasiiig  longitmlinally  through  a  coniidewblB 

^^(I|  in  applied;  a,'a,  V.aXgbulBr  hepatic  veioa.  on  whigh  the  hum  of  the 
lobala  TAit,  and  through  the  coaLb  uf  which  they  are  seen  as  palygonal  flgum :  r, 
nuulh  of  the  intnlobulsr  T«iii!<,  op; oing  inlji  tho  sublnbuUr  rsinii ;  i'.  bitralobulu 
TtDuahowil  pvKiiag  up  the  ceutre  ot  boulc  divided  tobulefl  ;  U,  cut  Bin-face  of  the 
liTtT ;  e^,  walla  of  the  hepatic  vcaoiu  <anat.  formed  by  the  palygonal  basoa  of  the 
lotnUa.    X  5.    [Kieman.) 

l»fore  remarked,  all  three  nin  in  company,  and  their  appearance 
DQ  longitudinal  section  is  shown  in  fig.  255.  Running  together 
through  the  substance  of  the  liver,  they  are  contained  in  small 
thmnels  called  portal  canals,  their  immediate  investment  being  a 
dieath  of  areolar  tissue  continuous  with  Glissou's  capsule. 

To  take  the  distribution  of  the  portal  vein  first: — In  its 
course  throusTi" the  livef'this  vessel  ^ivcs  off  small  branches 
whicii  divideaiicf  subdivide  beluvm  the  lobules  Kurroundiug  them 
mi  limiting  tlicm,  and  from  this  circumstance  called  i«(ej--Iobular 
TeiiBL '  — FnJUl  lliesc  small  vessels  a  dense  capillary  network  ^is 
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l^longed  into  the  aubatance  of  the  lobule,  and  this  network 
gruduiUly  gathering  itself  up,  so  to  speak,  into  larger  _ye«BeU. 
eohverges  fiiially  to  "a  single  small  vein,  occupying  the  centre  of 
the  lohiile,  and  hence  called  tn(ra-lohular.  This  arraufrement  is 
well  seen  in  fig.  256,  which  represents  a  transverse  section  of  ;i 
lobule. 

The  small  m(ra-lobular  veins  discharge  their  contents  into 
veins  called  mi^lobular  (AAA,  tig.  257) ;  while  these  again,  hj 
their  union,  form  the  main  branches  of  the  hepatic  veins,  which 
leave  the  posterior  border  of  the  liver  to  end  by  two  or  thru; 
principal  trunks  in  the  inferior  vena  cava,  jiiat  before  iK  pasw^ 


through  the  diaphragm.  The  »«A-lobnIar  and  ktpntic  trint. 
unlike  the  portal  vein  and  its  companions,  have  little  or  no 
areolar  tissue  around  them,  and  their  coats  being  verj-  thin,  they 
form  little  more  than  mere  channels  in  the  liver  substance  which 
closely  surrounds  them. 

The  manner  in  which  the  lobules  are  connected  with  the 
tuhlobidar  veins  by  means  of  the  small  intralxAular  veins  has 
been  likened  to  a  twig  having  leaves  without  footstalks — the 
lobules  representing  the  leaves,  and  the  »ubhbvlar  vein  the  small 
branch  from  which  it  aprtugs. 

The  heiiatjp  artjry^  the  chief  function  of  which  is  to  distribute 
blood  for  nutrition  to  Glisson's  capsule,  the  walls  of  the  ducts  and 
bIoo3-vcsscra,  and  other  [wrts  of  tlie  liver,  is  distributed  in  a  vcr>" 
similar  uianner  to  the  portal  vein,  its  blood  being  returned  by 
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«iuaH  brauches  either  into  the  ramificationa  of  the  portfi!  vein,  or 
into  the  capillary  plexus  of  the  lobules  which  connects  the  inler- 
and  iWra- lobular  veins. 

The  hepatic  duct  divides  and  sub-divides  in  a  manner  very  like 
that  of  the  portal  vein  and  hepatic  artery,  the  larger  branches 


capLUarin,  from  tlw  lii 


heiufi  lined   by  cylindrical,  and  the  smaller  by  small  polygonal 
epithelium. 

The  bile-capillaries  commence  between  the  hepatic  cells,  and 
■iK  bounded  by  a  delicate  membranous  wall  of  their  own.  They 
ajtiiesr  to  be  always  bonnded  by  hepatic  cells  on  all  sides,  and  are 
tliiis  separated  from  the  nearest  blood-capillary  by  at  least  the 
breadth  of  one  cell  (figs.  258  and  259). 

The  (jall-bi^ddbr. 

The  Gall-bladder  (o.  b.  fig.  253)  is  ^  pyrifonn  bag,  attached 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  and  supported  also  by  the  jjeri- 
loneiim,  which  jMiases  below  it.  The  larger  end  or  fvndvs,  projects 
bcvond  the  front  margin  of  the  liver ;  while  the  smaller  end 
iiiTitracts  into  the  cystic  dnet. 

Strvctvre. — The  walls  of  the  gall-bladder  arc  constructed  of 
three princijial  coats,  (i)  Externally  (excepting  that  part  which 
vi  in  contact  with  the  liver)  is  the  termn  coat,  which  has  the  same 
itriictnre  aa  the  peritoneum  with  which  it  is  C'ontinuone.  Within 
this  iB  (2)  the^ftixm*  or  areolar  coat,  constructed  of  tough  fibrous 
a[id  elastic  tissue,  with  which  is  mingled  a  considerable  num- 
))er  or  plain  muscular  fibres,   both    longitudinal    and    circular. 
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(3)  Internally  the  gall-bladder  is  lined  by  mucous  membrane,  and 
a  layer  of  columnar  epithelium.  The  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane  presents  to  the  naked  eye  a  minutely  honeycombed 
appearance  from  a  number  of  tiny  polygonal  depressions  with 
intervening  ridges,  by  which  its  surface  is  mapped  out.  In  the 
cystic  duct  the  mucous  membrane  is  raised  up  in  the  form  of 
crescentic  folds,  which  together  appear  like  a  spiral  valve,  and 
which  minister  to  the  function  of  the  gall-bladder  in  retaining  the 
bile  during  the  interval  of  digestion. 

The  gall-bladder  and  all  the  main  biliary  ducts  are  pro- 
vided with  mucous  glands,  which  open  on  the  internal  surface. 

Functions  of  the  Liver. 

The_  function  of  the,  liver  jrt  QQimection  with  digestion  is  to 
secrete  the  bile,  and  may  be  now  considered.  The  other  functions 
in  connection  with  the  general  metabolism  of  the  body,  and  par- 
ticularly its  glycogenic  function,  will  be  discussed  later  on. 
First  of  all  it  will  be  as  w^ell  to  take  the  composition  and  functions 
of  the  bile,  and  afterwards  to  discuss  its  mode  of  secretion. 


The   BUe. 

Properties. — The  bile  is  a  som^wha^  y^scid  fluid,  of  a  yellow, 
reddish-yellow  or^oT;ppg  fffflv^UFi  ft  fitfPOg?J  bitter  tasteTanc^  wnen 
fresh,  with  a  scarcely^ j^erceptible...9iJ9ur:  it  has  a  neutral "^r 
slightly  'alkaline  reactioii^^jind  its  specific  gravity  is  about  1020. 
Its  colour  and  degree  of  consistence  vary  much,  quite  independent 
of  disease ;  but,  as  a  rule,  bile  becomes  gradually  more  deeply 
coloured  and  thicker  as  it  advances  along  its  ducts,  or  when  it 
remains  long  in  the  gall-bladder,  wherein,  at  the  same  time,  it 
becomes  more  viscid  and  ropy,  darker,  and  more  bitter,  mainly 
from  its  greater  degree  of  concentration,  on  account  of  partial 
absorption  of  its  water,  but  also  from  being  mixed  with  mucus. 

Chemical  Composition  op  Human  Bilb.    (Frerichs.) 

Water 859-2 

Solids— Bile  salts 91 -5 

Fat 9*2 

Cholesterin  2*6 

Mucus  and  colouring  matters           .        .        29*8 
Salts 77 

140-8 

lOOO'O 
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(a)  Bile  salts,  sometimes  termed  Bilin,  can  be  obtained  as 
«>lourle88,  exceedingly  deliquescent  crystals,  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  alkaline  solutions,  giving  to  the  watery  solution  the 
taste  and  general  characters  of  bile.  They  consist  of  sodium 
salts  of  glycocholic  and  taurocholic  acids.  The  formula  of  the 
former  salt  being  CjgH^^NaNOg,  and  of  the  latter  Cj^H^Na  NO^S . 

The  bile  acids  are  easily  decomposed   by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  or 
alkalis  thuH  : 

C«,H   NO^     +     H,0     =     C  H^NC,     +     C,,H^,0^ 
Glycocholic  Add.  Glycin.  Gliolic  Acid. 

and  C,,H  KO,S    +    H^O     =     C,H,NO,S  +     C,,H   0. 
Taurocholic  Acid.  Taurin.  Cholic  Add. 

Glycin,  or  glycocin,  is  amido-acetic  acid,  i.e.^  acetic  acid  CgH^Q,,  with 
one  of  the  atoms  of  H  replace<l  by  the  radical  amidogen  NH,, 
C,H,(^NH,)Og.  CgHgNO,.  Taurin  likewise  is  amido-isethionic  acid.  Ise- 
thionic  acid  is  sulphurous  acid  HgSO,,  in  which  an  atom  of  H  ia  replaced 
by  the  monatomic  radicle  oxy-ethylene,  C^H^OH,  viz.,  H(CjH^0H)S03,  and 
in  amido-isethionic  acid,  the  OH  hydroxyl  in  this  radicle  is  replacetl  by 
amidogen  NH^,  thus  H(C,H^NH,)S03  =  C.H^NSO,.  The  proportion  of 
these  two  salts  in  the  bile  of  different  animals  varies,  e.g.^  in  ox  bile  the 
glvcocholate  is  in  great  excess,  whereas  the  bile  of  the  dog,  cat,  bear,  and 
other  camivora  contains  taurocholate  alone  ;  in  human  bile  the  glycocholate 
is  in  excess  (4*8  to  1-5). 

Preparation  of  Bile  Salts. — Bile  salts  may  be  prepared  in  the  following 
manner:  mix  bile  which  has  been  evaporated  to  a  quarter  of  its  bulk 
\vith  animal  charcoal,  and  evaporate  to  perfect  dryness  in  a  water  bath. 
Next  extract  the  mass  whilst  still  warm  with  absolute  alcohol.  Separate 
the  alcoholic  extract  by  filtration,  and  to  it  add  perfectly  anhydrous  ether 
as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  thrown  down.  The  solution  and  precipitate 
should  be  set  aside  in  a  closely  stoppered  bottle  for  some  days,  when 
crystals  of  the  bile  salts  or  bilin  will  have  separated  out.  The  glycocholate 
may  be  separated  from  the  taurocholate  by  dissolving  bilin  in  water,  and 
adcling  to  it  a  solution  of  neutral  lead  acetate,  and  then  a  little  basic  lead 
acetate,  when  lead  glycocholate  separates  out.  Filter  and  add  to  the  filtrate 
lead  acetate  and  ammonia,  a  precipitate  of  lead  taurocholate  will  be  formed, 
which  may  be  filtered  off.  In  both  cases,  the  lead  may  be  got  rid  of  by 
sospending  or  dissolving  in  hot  alcohol,  abiding  hydrogen  sulphide,  filtering 
and  allowing  the  acids  to  sejmrate  out  by  the  addition  of  water. 

The  Test  for  bile  salts  is  known  as  Pettenkofer's.  If  to  an 
aqueous  solution  of  the  salts  strong  sulphuric  acid  be  added,  the 
bile  acids  are  first  of  all  precipitated,  but  on  the  further  addition 
of  the  acid  are  re-dissolved.  If  to  the  solution  a  drop  of  solution 
of  cane  sugar  be  added,  a  fine  deep  cherry  red  to  purple  colour  is 
developed. 

The  reaction  will  also  occur  on  the  addition  of  grape  or  fruit  sugar  instead 
of  cane  sugar,  slowly  with  the  first,  quickly  with  the  last ;  and  a  colour 
similar  to  the  above  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  and  sugar 
on  albumen,  the  crystalline  lens,  nerve  tissue,  oleic  acid,  pure  ether, 
cholesterin,  morphia,  codeia  and  amylic  alcohol.    The  substaiice  v/hich  gives 
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the  reaction  is  furfur-aldeltyde^  formed   by  the  action  of   sulphuric  on 
sugar.    Furfur-aldehyde  with  cholalic  acid  gives  the  red  colour. 

The  spectrum  of  Pettenkofer's  reaction,  when  the  fluid  is  mode- 
rately dihited,  shows  four  bands — the  most  marked  and  broadest 
at  E,  and  a  little  to  the  left ;  another  at  F ;  a  third  between  D 
and  E,  nearer  to  D ;  and  the  fourth  near  D. 

(h)  The  yellow  colouring  viattey*  of  the  bile  of  man  and  the 
Camivora  is  termed  Bilirubin  or  Bilifulvin  (CigHigNjO,)  crystal- 
lizable  and  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  chloroform  or  carbon 
disulphide ;  a  green  colouring  matter,  Biliverdin  (CigHj^NjOj), 
which  always  exists  in  large  amount  in  the  bile  of  Herbivora, 
being  formed  from  bilirubin  on  exposure  to  the  air,  or  by  subject- 
ing the  bile  to  any  other  oxydizing  agency,  as  by  adding  nitric 
acid.  Biliverdin  is  soluble  in  alcohol  but  insoluble  in  water,  in 
chloroform  and  almost  in  ether.  It  is  not  crystalline.  When 
the  bile  has  been  long  in  the  gall-bladder,  a  third  pigment, 
Biliprasin,  may  be  also  found  in  small  amount. 

In  cases  of  biliary  obstruction,  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile 
is  re-absorbed,  and  circulates  with  the  blood,  giving  to  the  tissues 
the  yellow  tint  characteristic  of  jaundice. 

The  colouring  matters  of  human  bile  do  not  appear  to  give 
characteristic  absorption  spectra ;  but  the  bile  of  the  guinea  pig, 
rabbit,  mouse,  sheep,  ox,  and  crow  do  so,  the  most  constant  of 
which  appears  to  be  a  band  at  F.  The  bile  of  the  sheep  and  ox 
gives  three  bands  in  a  thick  layer,  and  four  or  five  bands  with  a 
thinner  layer,  one  on  each  side  of  D,  one  near  E,  and  a  faint  line 
at  F.     (McMunn.) 

There  seems  to  be  a  close  relationship  between  the  colouring 
matters  of  the  blood  and  of  the  bile,  and  it  mayT)e"'a33e3» 
between  these  and  that  of  the  urine  (urvbilin),  and  of  the  faeces 
(stercohilifi)  also;  itjs  jrobable  they  are,  iill  of  them,,  varieties  of 
the  same  pijgment,.  ojLderived.froju  thajiame. iJOuy ce.  Indeed  it  is 
maintained  that  Urobilin  is  identical  with  Hydrobiltrubin,  a  sub- 
stance which  in  alkaline  solution  gives  a  green  fluorescence  with 
zinc  chloride,  which  is  obtained  from  bilirubin  by  the  action  of 
sodium  amalgam,  or  by  the  action  of  sodium  iunalgam  on  alkaline 
heematin ;  both  urobilin  and  hydrobilirubin  giving  a  characteristic 
absorption  band  between  b  and  F.  They  are  also  identical  witli 
stercobilin,  which  is  formed  in  the  alimentary  canal  from  bile 
pigments. 

The  Test  (Gmelin's)  for  the  presence  of  bile-pigTnent  consists  of 
the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  yellow  with  nitrous 
acid ;  if  bile  be  present,  a  play  of  colours  is  produced,  beginning 
with  green  and  passing  through  blue  and  violet  to  red,  and  lastly 
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to  yellow.  The  final  yellow  substance  has  been  called  ckoletelin. 
The  spectrum  of  (imelin's  test  gives  a  black  band  extending  from 
near  b  to  beyond  F. 

(r)  Fatty  tubtla-aces  are  found  in  variable  proportions  in  the 
bile,  BesideH  these  saponitiable  fats,  there  is  a  amall  quan- 
tity <rf  Ckoleitfrin,  which  is  an  alcohol,  and,  with  the  free  fatti, 
iR  probably  held  in .  solution  by  the  bile  salts.  It  is  a  body 
beloQ^D^  to  the  class  of  monatomic  alcohols  (C^gH^O),  and 
cn-stalUzes  in  rhombic  plates  (fig.  260).  It  is  insoluble  in  water 
Mid  cold  alcohol,  but  dissolves 
easilyin  boiling  alcohol  or  in  ether. 
It  gives  a  red  colour  with  strong 
atilphuric  acid,  and  with  nitric 
icid  and  ammonia;  also  a  play 
of  C0I0UT8  beginning  with  blood 
red  and  ending  with  green 
01)  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
«cid  and  chloroform.  Lecithin 
(C„H^NPOb),  a  phosphorus- 
containing  body,  and  A'eurin 
(CjH^NOs),  are  also  found  in  bile, 
ihe  latter  probably  au  a  deconi- 
pwiitiou  product  of  the  former.  Fig.  >6o,-Cn™taiim^-»i« 

{d)  The  .V«cug  in  bile  is  de- 
rived from  the  mucoiis  membrane  and  glands  of  the  gall-bladder, 
and  of  the  hepatic  ducts.  It  constitutes  the  residue  after  bile  is 
treated  with  alcohol.  The  epitheliiira  with  wliich  it  is  mixed 
may  be  detected  in  the  bile  with  the  mieroacope  in  the  form  of 
cylindrical  cells,  either  scattered  or  still  held  together  in  layers. 
To  the  presence  of  the  mucus  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  the  rapid 
decomposition  of  the  bile ;  for,  according  to  tierzelius,  if  the 
Diiicits  be  separated,  it  will  remain  unchanged  for  many  days. 

(()  The  Saline  or  inorganic  ctmttituentt  of  the  bile  are  similar 
»  those  found  in  most  other  secreted  fluids.  It  is  possible  that 
the  carbonate  aiid  neutral  phosphate  of  sodium  and  potassium, 
found  in  the  ashes  of  bile,  arc  formed  in  the  incineration,  and  do 
aot  exist  as  such  in  the  fluid.  Uxide  of  iron  is  said  to  be  a 
coDuuon  constituent  of  the  ashes  of  bile,  and  copper  is  generally 
found  in  healthy  bile,  and  constantly  in  biliary  calculi. 

(/)  Ga». — Small  amounts  of  carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen 
gases,  may  be  extracted  from  bile. 

FimetioM  of  the  BiU. — Respecting  the  functions  discharged  by 
the  bile  in  dig^tion,  there  is  little ' "doub't  (li;it  It  {a)  assists  In 
multifyinff  the  fal»  oTtlie  food,  and  thus  rendering  tliem  capable 
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of  paasing  into  the  lacteals  by  absorption.  For  it  has  appeared 
in  some  experiments  in  which  the  common  bile-duct  was  tied, 
that,  although  the  process  of  digestion  in  the  stomach  was 
unaffected,  chyle  was  no  longer  well  formed ;  the  contents  or  the 
lacteals'consisting  of  clear,  colourless  fluid,  instead  of  being  opaque 
and  w^hitCj  as  .tUey.  ordinarily  are,'  after  feecTuigr  It  is,  however, 
the  combined  action  of  the  bile  wifli  tlie  pancreatic  juice  to  which 
the  emiiTsifi cation  is  ^ue.  luther  than  to  that  of  the  bile  alone. 
The  bile  itself  has  a  vpry  feeble  emulsifying  ^wer. 

(6)  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  moisteninf/  of  the  mucous  mem- 
hrane  of  the  intestines  by  bile  facilitates  absorptJQff  of  fatty 
matters  through  it. 

(c)  The  bile,  like  the  gastric  fluids  iiaa^.C£rtaiu  but  not  very 
considerable  antisejotic  j^wer,  and  may  serve  to  prevent  the 
decomposition  of  food  during  the  time  of  its  sojourn  in  the 
intestines.  Experiments  show  that  the  contents  of  the  intestines 
are  much  more  foetid  after  the  common  bile-duct  has  been  tied 
than  at  other  times  :  moreover,  it  is  found  that  the  mixtiu«  of 
bile  with  a  fermenting  fluid  stops  or  spoils  the  process  of  fermen- 
tation. 

(d)  The  bile  has  also  been  considered  to  act  as  a  nattaral 
purgative^  by  promoting  an  increased  secretion  of  the  jriteslmaT 
glands,  and  by  stimulating  the  intfiStiuea  to  the  provision  of 
their  contents.  This  view  receives  support  from  the  constipation 
which  ordinarily  exists  in  jaundice,  from  the  diarrhoea  which 
accompanies  excessive  secretion  of  bile,  and  from  the  purgative 
properties  of  ox-gall. 

(e)  The  bile  appears  to  have  the  power  of  precipitating  the 
gastric  proteoses  and  peptones,  together  with  the  pepsin^  which  is 
mixed  up  with  them,  as  soon  as  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
meet  it  in  the  duodenum.  The  purpose  of  this  operation  is 
probably  both  to  delay  any  change  in  the  proteoses  until  the 
pancreatic  juice  can  act  upon  them,  and  also  to  prevent  the 
pepsin  from  exercising  its  solvent  action  on  the  ferments  of  the 
pancreatic  juice. 

( /)  As  an  excrementitious  substance,  the  bile  may  sen-e  especially 
as  a  medium  for  tho  separation  of  certsdn  highly  carbonaceous 
substances  from  the  blood ;  and  its  adaptation  to  this  purpose  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  peculiarities  attending  its  secretion  and 
disposal  in  the  foetus.  During  intra-uterine  life,  the  lungs  and 
the  intestinal  canal  are  almost  inactive  ;  there  is  no  respiration  of 
open  air  or  digestion  of  food ;  these  are  unnecessary,  on  account 
of  the  supply  of  well-elaborated  nutriment  received  by  the  vessels 
of  the  foetus  at  the  placenta.     The  liver,  during  the  same  time,  is 
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proportionately  larger  than  it  is  after  birth,  and  the  secretion  of 
bile  is  active,  although  there  is  no  food  in  the  intestinal  canal 
upon  which  it  can  exercise  any  digestive  property.  At  birth,  the 
intestinal  canal  is  full  of  concentrated  bile,  mixed  with  intestinal 
secretion,  and  this  constitutes  the  meconium,  or  fseces  of  the  foetus. 
In  the  foetus,  therefore,  the  main  purpose  of  the  secretion  of  bile 
must  be  directly  excretive.  Probably  all  the  bile  secreted 
in  foetal  life  is  incorporated  in  the  meconium,  and  with  it 
discharged,  and  thus  the  liver  may  be  said  to  discharge  a 
function  in  some  sense  vicarious  of  that  of  the  hmgs.  For,  in 
the  foetus,  nearly  all  the  blood  coming  from  the  placenta  passes 
through  the  liver,  previous  to  its  distribution  to  the  several 
organs  of  the  body ;  and  the  abstraction  of  certain  substances  will 
purify  it,  as  in  extra-uterine  life  it  is  purified  by  the  separation  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  water  at  the  lungs. 

Mode  of  Secretion  and  Discharge, — The  secretion  of  bile  is 
continually  going  on,  but  is  retarded  during  fasting,  and 
accelerated  on  taking  food.  This  has  been  shown  by  tying  the 
common  bile-duct  of  a  dog,  and  establishing  a  fistulous  opening 
between  the  skin  and  gall-bladder,  whereby  all  the  bile  secreted 
was  discharged  at  the  surface.  It  was  noticed  that  when  the 
animal  was  fasting,  sometimes  not  a  drop  of  bile  was  discharged 
for  several  hours;  but  that,  in  about  ten  minutes  after  the 
introduction  of  food  into  the  stomach,  the  bile  began  to  flow 
abundantly,  and  continued  to  do  so  during  the  whole  period  of 
digestion. 

The  bile  is  formed  in  the  hepatic  cells ;  thence,  being  dis- 
chaiged  into  the  minute  hepatic  ducts,  it  passes  into  the  larger 
trunks,  and  from  the  main  hepatic  duct  may  be  carried  at  once 
into  the  duodenum.  This  probably  happens  only  while  digestion 
is  going  on,  i,e,,  for  5  to  7  hours  after  the  introduction  of  food 
into  the  stomach;  during  fasting,  it  regurgitates  from  the 
common  bile-duct  through  the  cystic  duct,  into  the  gall-bladder, 
where  it  accimiulatcs  till,  in  the  next  period  of  digestion,  it  is 
discharged  into  the  intestine.  The  gall-bladder  thus  fulfils  its 
office,  that  of  a  reservoir ;  for  its  presence  enables  bile  to  be 
constantly  secreted,  yet  ensures  its  employment  in  the  service  of 
digestion,  although  digestion  is  periodic,  and  the  secretion  of  bile 
constant. 

The  mechanism  by  which  the  bile  passes  into  the  gall-bladder 
is  simple.  The  orifice  through  which  the  common  bile-duct  com- 
municates with  the  duodenum  is  narrower  than  the  duct,  and 
appears  to  be  closed,  except  when  there  is  suificient  pressure 
behind  to  force  the  bile  through  it.     The  pressiu-e  exercised  upon 
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the  bile  secreted  during  the  intervals  of  digestion  appears  insuffi- 
cient to  overcome  the  force  with  which  the  orifice  of  the  duct  is 
closed ;  and  the  bile  in  the  common  duct,  finding  no  exit  in  the 
intestine,  traverses  the  cystic  duct,  and  so  passes  into  the  gall- 
bladder, being  probably  aided  in  this  retrograde  course  by  the 
I)eristaltic  action  of  the  ducts.  The  bile  is  discharged  from  the 
gall-bladder  and  enters  the  duodenum  on  the  introduction  of 
food  into  the  small  intestine  :  being  pressed  on  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  cotits  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  of  the  common  bile- 
duct  also ;  for  both  these  organs  contain  imstriped  muscular 
fibre-cells.  Their  contraction  is  excited  by  the  stimulus  of  the 
food  in  the  duodenum  acting  so  as  to  produce  a  reflex  movement, 
the  force  of  which  is  sufficient  to  open  the  orifice  of  the  common 
bile-duct. 

Bile  is  not  prc-formcd  in  the  blood.  As  just  observed,  it  \& 
secreted  by  the  hepatic  cells,  although  some  qfjts  cpiistitueiitr 
may  be  brought  to  them  almost  in  the  condition  for  immediate 
secretion.  The  blood  from  which  the  liver  cells  secrete  the  bile 
is  that  supplied  to  them  by  the  portal  vein.  This  is  shown  by 
the  alterations  which  occur  in  the  process  on  the  alteration  of  the 
j)ressure  in  the  portal  system.  If  the  portal  vein  be  obstructed, 
the  amount  of  bile  secreted  diminishes,  and  is  ultimately  sup- 
j)ressed,  death  resulting.  It  has,  however,  been  shown  that 
under  extraordinarv  circumstances  bile  mav  be  secreted  bv  the 
aid  of  the  blood  from  the  hepatic  artery,  since  if  a  branch  of  the 
j)ort«U  vein  be  tied,  the  part  of  the  liver  supplied  by  it  continues 
to  secrete  bile,  though  in  dimhiished  quantity.  When  the  dii^ 
charge  of  the  bile  into  the  intestine  is  prevented  by  an  obstruction 
of  some  kind,  as  by  a  gallstone  blocking  the  hepatic  duct,  it  is 
re-absorbed  in  great  excess  into  the  blood,  and,  circulating  with 
it,  gives  rise  to  the  well-known  phenomena  of  jaundice.  This  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  pressure  of  secretion  in  the  ducts 
although  normally  very  low,  not  exceeding  15  mm.  in  the  dog,  is 
still  higher  than  that  of  the  portal  veins,  and  if  it  exceeds  1 6  mm. 
the  secretion  although  formed  ceases  to  be  poured  out,  and  if  the 
opposing  force  be  increased,  the  bile  pjisses  into  the  blood  vessels 
through  the  lymphatics,  and  the  yellow  colour  appears  in  the 
skin  and  in  the  secretions,  and  constitutes  the  condition  of 
jaimdice.  In  jaundice  the  faeces  are  light  coloured  and  highly 
offensive,  there  is  constipation,  the  heart  beats  slowly,  and  from 
the  presence  of  bile  salts  as  well  as  bile  pigment  in  the  blood,  the 
red  blood  corpuscles  may  be  in  part  dissolved.  The  latter  action 
results  in  the  presence  of  haemoglobin  and  of  an  additional  amount 
of  bile  pigment  in  the  urine. 
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Diiposal  of  the  Bile. — The  simple  excretion  of  the  foetal  bile 
makes  it  probable  that  the  bile  in  extra-uterine  life  is  also,  at 
least  in  part^  destined  to  be  discharged  as  excrementitious.  The 
analysis  of  the  fseces  shows,  however,  that  (except  when  rapidly 
discharged  in  purgation)  they  contain  very  little  of  the  bile 
secreted,  probably  not  more  than  one-sixteenth  part  of  its  weight, 
and  that  this  portion  includes  chiefly  its  colouring  matter  in  the 
form  of  stercobilin,  and  some  of  its  fatty  matters  and  mucin,  but 
its  salts  to  only  a  very  slight  degree,  almost  all  of  which  have 
been  re-absorbed  from  the  intestines  into  the  blood.  The  bilirubin 
is  in  part  converted  into  urobilin  and  is  re-absorbed  and  excreted 
by  the  kidneys  in  the  urine. 

The  elementary  compQsition  .of  bile-salts  shows  such  a  pre- 
pgnderance  of  carbon,  and^  _hx4*'^MP.'^...  ^^**t  probably,  after  ab- 
sorption.  th(^y  UffilhJTlf'  with  oxygen^  and.  are  ejwjreted  in  the  form 
of  carbonic  acid  -aad  .water.  The  change  after  birth,  from  the 
direct  to  the  indirect  mode  of  excretion  of  the  bile  mav,  with 
much  probability,  be  connected  with  a  purpose  in  relation  to  the 
development  of  heat.  The  temperature  of  the  foetus  is  largely 
maintained  by  that  of  the  parent,  but,  in  extra-uterine  life,  there 
is  (as  one  may  say)  a  waste  of  material  for  heat  when  any 
excretion  is  discharged  unoxidised  ;  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of 
bilin,  therefore,  instead  of  being  ejected  in  the  faeces,  to  a  very 
large  extent  (viz.,  ^),  are  re-absorbed,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
combined  with  oxygen,  and  that  in  the  combination  heat  may  be 
generated.  It  appears  that  taurocholic  acid  may  easily  be  split 
np  in  the  intestine  into  taurin  and  cholalic  acid,  and  the  same  is 
probable  of  glycocholic  acid.  Taurin,  glycin,  and  cholalic  acid 
have  all  been  detected  in  small  amounts  in  the  fseces.  So  that 
the  bile  is  in  part  excreted,  but  in  part  is  re-absorbed  from  the 
intestine  (chiefly  the  large),  and  returned  to  the  liver.  What 
may  be  the  ultimate  destination  of  these  altered  or  unaltered 
constituents  is  unknown.  Glycin  is  supposed  to  go  partly  to 
form  urea,  and  taurin  is  excreted  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  urine 
as  tauro-carbamic  acid,  but  it  is  probable  that  although  part  of 
this  may  unite  to  re-form  glycocholic  or  taurocholic  acid,  the 
remainder  is  imited  with  oxygen,  and  is  burnt  off  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid  and  water. 

A  substance,  contained  in  the  faeces,  and  named  stetxorin,  is 
closely  allied  to  cholesterin.  Ten  grains  and  a  half  of  stercorin 
are  excreted  daily  (A.  Flint). 

From  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  liver  is  supplied  with 
much  of  the  blood  that  flow^  through  it,  it  is  probable  that  this 
organ  is  excretory,  not  only  for  such  hydro-carbonaceous  matters 
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as  may  need  expulsion  from  the  blood,  but  that  it  serves  for  the 
direct  purification  of  the  stream  which,  arriving  by  the  portal 
vein,  has  just  gathered  up  various  substances  in  its  course  through 
the  digestive  organs — substances  which  may  need  to  be  expelled, 
almost  immediately  after  their  absorption.  For  it  is  easily  eon- 
cei vaTJle  "ITuit  many  tlmigs  may  be'"tivteu  up  during,  di^e-stiou, 
which  not  only  oxe  milit  for  purposes  of  nutrition,  but  which 
would  be  positively  injurious  if  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  general 
mass  of  the  blood.  The  liver,  therefore,  maj  be  supposed  placed 
in  the  only  road  by  which  such  matters  can  pass  ujuchangedmto 
the  "gen'erjiT  current,  jealously  to  guard  i^gainst  their  further 
progress,  and  turn  them  back  again  .into,  an,  excretorj^'  chanpcl 
The  frerpiency  with  which  metallic  poisons  aye  either  .^x532j>y 
the  Tiver,  or  intercepted  and  retained,  often  for  a  coM^JdfiJ^^We 
time,  in  its  own  substance,  may  be  adduced  as  evidence  for  the 
probable  truth  of  this  supposition. 

The  secretion  of  the  bile  by  the  hepatic  cells  is  lujjJ^uibtfidljL 
influenced  by^nTelimouiit  of  Wood  supplied  to  them.  This  is  well 
seen  after  a  meal,  when  the  amount  of  blood  passing  through  the 
portal  circulation  in  consequence  of  the  congestion  of  the  secreHiig 
organs  of  the  abdomen  is  greatly  increased,  and  with  \t  I7ie1>ile 
s^^^-p>tif)n  It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  secretion  of  the  cells 
is  in  some  more  direct  way  under  the  control  of  the  nervous 
system,  but  how  this  influence  is  exercised  is  unknown.  Tlie 
antecedents  of  the  various  substances  of  the  bile  from  which  the 
cells  manufacture  its  chief  constituents  are  not  exactlv  known. 
It  is  surmised  that  the  bilirubin  is  formed  from  hajmoglohin 
brought  from  the  spleen  either  actually  dissolved  in  the  plasma 
of  the  blood  or  in  such  a  condition  in  the  corpuscles  as  to  be 
easily  acted  u|)on  by  the  liver  cells,  by  which  the  iron  is  sepa- 
rated. The  bile  salts  are,  at  any  rate  in  part,  formed  simply  by 
the  conjunction  of  glycin  and  taurin  with  cholalic  acid,  all  of 
which  may  be  brought  to  the  liver  in  the  portal  blood,  but  failing 
this  it  is  prolwible  that  the  hepatic  cells  can  produce  these  sub- 
stances anew. 


The  Intestinal  Secretion,  or  Suocus  Entericns. 

Qxuac^puiit  of  the  difficulty  in  isolating  the  secretion  of  the 
glands  in  the  wall  of  the  intestine  (Brunner's  and  Lieberkiihn^s) 
from  other  secretions  poured  into  the  canal  (gastric  juice,  bile, 
and  pancreatic  secretion),  but  little  is  known  regarding"The  conl- 
position  of  the  intestinal  juice,  or  succiis  ^HtC^^^^. 

It  is  said  to  be  a  yellowish  alkaline  fluid  w^th  a  specific  gravity 
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of  10 1 1,  and  to  contain  about   2*5   per  cent,   of   solid  matters 

(Thiij-). 

Ftmctions, — The  secretion  is  said  to  be  able  to  convert  proteids 
into  peptones,  and  to  convert  starch  into  sugar,  but  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  these  actions  is  insufficient.  The  chief  function  of 
the  iuice  is  to  act  upon  sugars.  It  possesses  the  power  of  cou- 
verting  cane  into  gnipe  sugar,  and  maltose  into  glucose.  It  also 
contains  a  milk-curdUng  ferment. 

TKe  reaction  which  represents  the  conversion  of  cane  sugar 
into  grape  sugar  may  be  represented  thus  : 

2C,,H„0„     +     2H,0     =     C„H,,0,,     +     C„H   0,. 
Saccharose.  Water.  Dextrose.  Leevalose. 

'Hie  conversion  is  probably  effected  by  means  of  a  hydrolytic 
ferment,  invertin  (Bernard). 

Summary  of  the  Digestive  Changes  in  the  Small 

Intestine. 

In  order  tojinderstand  the  changes  in  the  food  which  occur 
during  its  passage  through  the  small  intestine,  it^  will  be  well  to 
teffiT  briefly  to  the  state  in  which  it  leaves  the  stomach  through 
the  pylorus.  It  has  been  said  before,  that  the  chief  office  of  the 
stomach  is  not  only  to  mix  into  an  uniform  mass  all  the  varieties 
of  food  that  reach  it  through  the  oesophagus,  Ijift  especially  to 
<^^ly^  ttfifi  P^*^n;^fiPW»  portion  by  means  of  its  secretion. 
Thg^fatty  matters^  during  their  sojourn  in  the  stomach,  become 
more  thoroughly  mingled  w4th  the  other  constituents  of  the  food 
taken,  but  are  not  yet  in  a  state  fit  for  absorption.  The  con- 
vension  of  starcli  into.silgar,  which  began  in  the  mouth,  has  been 
interfered  with,  if  not  altogether  stopped.  The  soluble  injittfirs — 
both  those  which  were  so  from  the  first,  as  sugar  and  saline 
matter,  and  the  gastric^ptones — have  begim  J;o  ^jsappear  by 
ii>iaf^rpfmn  itif^  fh*^  hlr^r^-Y^aMQlw  and  the  Same  thing  has  befallen 
such  fluids  as  may  have  been  swallowed. 

The  thiji  pultaceous  chyme,  therefore,  w^hich,  during  the  whole 
period  of  gastric  digestion,  is  being  constantly  s(iueezed  or  strained 
through  the  pyloric  orifice  into  the  duodenum,  consists  of  albu- 
minoiis  piatter.  broken  dpwn,  dissolving  and  half  dissolved ;  faUy 
matter  broken  down  and  melted,  but  not  dissolved  at  all;  stiirch 
very  slow^ly  in  process  of  conversion  into  sugar,  and  as  it  becpnies 
sugar,  also  dissolving  in  the  fluids  with  which  it  is  mixed  ;  while, 
with  these  are  mintjled  gastric  fluid,  and  fluid  that  has  been 
s^alloj^,  together  with  sucli^j)ortions  of  the  food  as  are  not 
digestible,  and  w-ill  be  finally  expelled  as  part  of  the  fa?ces. 
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On  the  entrance  of  the  chyme  into  the  duodenum,  it  is  sub- 
jected  to  the  influence  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice^  which  are 
then  poured  out,  and  also  to  that  of  the  succus  entericus.  All 
these  secretions  nave  a  more  or  less  alkaline  reaction,  and  by 
their  admixture  with  the  gastric  chyme,  ite  aciditj:  l?ftC.9iaes  less 
and  less  until  at  length,  at  about  the  middle  of  the  small 
intestine,  the  reaction  becomes  alkaline  and  continues  so  as  far  as 
the  ileo-caecal  valve. 

The  special  dig^th-e  fiinctions  of  the  small  intestin^  may  be 
taken  m  the  following  order  : —  " 

(i.)  One  jmportiint  duty  oi-the-jsmiill  intestine  l^  the  alteration 
pf  the/a«  in  j5ucjuau.ma.]inp.r  a.8.jia.makie!it  fit  for  absorption  ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  change  is  chiefly  effected  in  the  upper 
p^rt  of  tlie  siaalT  mtgstxu.e.  What  iii.  thtLSJUict  share  of  the  pn)- 
cess,  however^  allotted  respectively  to  the  bile,.aa^  .to  the  pan- 
creatic segf.etiun^  itustilj_imccrtaiii.  The^fat  is  chciiigcd  in  two 
w;ajs.  (a.)  To  a  sliglit  extent  it  is  chemically  dccpjjiiiQSfid.l^J.  ^hft 
alkaline  secretions  with  which  it  ia  .mingled,  .and  a  soap  is  the 
result,  (b.)  It  is  jcmulsifluiaed^  i.<?.,  its  particles  are  miimtely 
subdivided  and  diffused,  so  that  the  mixture  assumes  the  condition 
of  a  milky  ^  fluid,  or  emulsion.  As  w^ill  be  seen  in  the  next 
Chapter,  most  of  the  ^  f at^..ia . .  absorbed,  by  thc^  lacteals  of  the 
hitestine^  but  a  sraall  psurt,.  w-hich  is  siiponified,  is  jJso  absorbed  by 
thojblopd-yessels. 

( 2 . )  The  aZ^MmtyioM  substances  which_have  been  partly  dia- 
solved  in  the  stomach,  and  have  not  been  absorbed,  are  subjected" 
cTiToffv  fo  tlic  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice.  The  pepsin  is 
renaerecf  liiert  by  being. precipitated  together  w4th  the  gastric 
peptones  and  proteoses,  as  soon  as  the  chyme  meets  wuth  bile. 
Bythese^  means  the  pancreatic  ferment  trypsui  la  enahli^l 
to  proceed  with  the  further  conversion  of  the  proteoses  into 
peptones,  and  of  part  of  tTie  peptones  (lieiiiipeptonc)  into  leucin 
and  tyroaiu.  Alb.uiMinous  substance^,  ^  which  jwo.  ch^y^ipjij^y 
altered  in  the  process  of  digestion  (peptones)  and  gelatinous 
nmtters  similarly  changed,  are  absorbed  by  the  blo^cl^vesscTs  and 
lymphatics  of  the  intestinal  jKiucoua  membrane.  Albuminous 
matters,  in  stfite  of  solution,  which  have  not  unflergone  the 
peptonic  change,  are^probablyi  from  the  difficulty  witE  which  thev 
diffuse,  absorbed,  if  at  all,  almost  solely  by  the  lymphatics. 

(3.)  The  starchy,  or  amyloid  portions  of  the  food,  the  converKirm 
of  which  into  dextrin  and  sugar  was  more  or  less  interrupt^ 
during  its  stay  in  the  stomach,  is  now  acted  on  bris^y  by  fht^ 
pancreatic  juice  and  the  succus  entericus ;  and  the  sugar  in  the 
form    of   glucose  or   of  maltose  or  of  both  as  it  is  fonned,  \%__ 
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diaaolved  in  thejnteatinal  fluids,  and  _ig.  absorbed  chiefly  by.  tb© 

(4.)  Saline  and  mccharine  matters,  siich  as  common  salt,  and  cane 
sogar,  if  not  in  a  state  of  solution  beforvhaud  in.  the.  aaliyA-.or 
otKer  riuiJa  which  may  have  been  swallowed  with  .theii3L,,A£§  ^t^ 
onfip  f^ia^^ye^  ^r^  ^:ho  stomach,  and  if  not  here  abiBOrbed*  ^6.8004^ 
taken  up  in  the  small  intestine  :  the  blood-vessels,  as  in  the  last 
caseTpeing  chiefly  concerned  in  the  absorption.  Cane  sugar  is  in 
part  or  wholly  cpaverted  into  grape  sugar  before  its^absorptipn. 
Thia  is  accomplished  partially  in  the  stomach,  but  also  by  a 
fennent  in  the  succus  entericus. 

.)  The  liquid*,  including  in  this  term  the  ordinarj';  drinks^ 
as  water,  wine^  ale^  ^a^  L>t(;.^  which  may  have  esfiji^jjcl..  ftt)saQ?ti9n 
in  t.^  ^fr>mi^/'h,  are  absorbed  probably  very  soon  after  their 
entrapce  into  the  intestine ;  the  fluidity  of  the,  contents  of  the 
^atter  V^"g  pn'^^ry**d  Oiil^c^J^'.^he  constant  secretion  of  fluid  by 
the  i"t/*^tipfl|  ylftnHft  pancreas^  and  liver,  than  by  any  given 
portion  of  flui(^^  whether  swallowed  or  secreted,  remaining  long 
ii^l^rhpH  FrQa;i.^is^  fact/Therefore,  it  may  be  gathered  "that 
there  is  a  kin^  of  circulation.  cpnst«uitly  proceedings  from  the 
integtines  into  the  blood,  and  from  the  blood  into  the  intestines 
pin;  for  as  all  the  fluid — a  very  large  amount — secreted  by 
le  inti>»tjnaT  glanosi  ninst  come  "from  the  blood,  the  latter  woiOT" 
be  too  much  drained,  were  it  not  that  the  same  fluid  after 
accretion  is  again  fp-absorbed  into  the  current  of  blood — going, 
ii>to  the  blood  charged  with  nutrient  products  of  digestion 
—  <^P^^g  o^t,  aga.in  .)^'  secretion  through  the  glands  in  a 
comparatively  luich^uiged.  condition. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  small  intestine,  the  chvme,  still  thin 
aud  pultaceous.  is  of  a  light  y  el  low"  cover,  and  has  a  distinctly 
fflBcal  o^|nnr.  This  odour  depends  upon  the  formation  of  indol 
and  other  fl^it^taiiccs  to  be  again  alluded  to.'  In  this  state  it 
passes  through  the  ileo-ctecal  f)j)cning  into  the  large  intestine. 


Summary  of  the  Digestiye  Changes  in  the  Large 

Intestine. 

The^changes  which  take  place  in  the  chyme  in  the  large 
intestine  are  probablv  only  the  continuation  of  the  same  changes 
^^*^  ftfifilir  i"  ^^'^  course  of  the  food's  passage  through  the  upper 
part  of  the  intestinal  canal.  From  the  absence  of  villi,  however, 
we  jaay  conclude  that  absorption,  especially  of  fatty  matter,  is 
uyjeat  part  completed  in  the  small  intestine  ;  while,  from  the 
^ill^half-liquid,  pultaceous  comustAUM  of  the  chyme  when  it  first 
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enters  ,tliij  uffiCUUH^  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ahHorption  of 
liquid  i^  ijgt  by  any .  Qi^aati  _i2aacluded.  The  peculiar  odour^ 
moreover^  wl^jfiH  jh  acquired  after  a  short  timeJ^j: Jiue.  contents  of 
the  large  boy^igL.  would  seem  to  indicate  a  further  cheniiail  change 
in  the  alimentary  matters  or  in  the  digestive  fluids,  or  both.  The 
a^cid  reaction,  which  had  disappeared  in  the_  sjnall  bowel,  again 
becomes  very  manifest  in  the  caecum  —  probably.,  from  acid 
fermeiitation  processes  in  some  of  the  materials  of  the  fggdt 

There  seems  no  reason  to  conclude  that  any  special  secondary 
digestive  process  occurs'm  tTie  caecum  or  in  any  ^ther  pp,^  of  the 
large  intestine.  Probably  any  constituent  of  the  food  which  }iHg^ 
escjipod  digestion  and  absorption  in  the  sniall  bowel  nii^y  be 
digesteclTn  the  large  intestine  ;  and  the  power,  of  lihis^MXtJif-lh!^ 
intestinal  canal  to  digest  fatty,  albuminous,  or  nth^^  mi^tt^ty,  p^^j 
be  gathered  froni  the  good  effects  of  nutriept  enemata,  so 
frequently  given  when  from  any  cause  there  is,  difficulty  in 
introducing. food. into  the  stomach.  In  ordinary Jjifialthy diijeatioBj 
however,  the  changes  which  ensue  in  the  chyme  a/ter  its.passage 
into  the  lai;ge  intestine,  are  mainly  the  absorption  of  the  more 
liquid  parts ;  the  chief  function  of  the  large  intestine  being  to  acF 
as  a  reservoir  for  the  residues  of  digestion  before  their  pypnlsipfl 
fronftTiebody. 

Action  of  Micro-organisms  in  the  Intestines. 

Certain   changes  take   place   in  the   intestinal   contents   iude- 
pendent  of,  or  at  any  rate  supplemental  to  the  action  of  the  digestive 
ferments.    These  changes  are  brought  about  by  the  action  of  micro- 
organisms  or  bacteria.      We   have  indicated   elsewhere  tliat  the 
digestive  ferments  are  examples  of  unorganised  ferments,  so^^teria 
are  examples  of  organised  ferments.     Orgtmiscd  ^^^nfHP"*^^  ^^  whifh 
the    yejist   plant,   torula  {saccJiaroinyces)  cerevisicB,  may  be  taken 
as  a  typical  example,  consist  of'^nicellular  vegetablejjjgiiajaaa^ 
which    when   introducc»d  into   a  suitable  culture  medium   grow 
with    remarkable    rapidity,    and    by   their   growth  pixxluce  new 
substances    from   those    supplied    to    them    as    fooi     Thus   for 
example,  when  the   yeast  cell  is  introduced  into  a  solution  of 
grape  sugar,  it  grows,  and  on  the  one  hand  alcohol^  and  oil  the 
other  hand  carbon  dioxide  are  produced.     These  substances  are 
not  the  direct  result  of  the  life  of  the  cell,  but  probably  arige 
from  the  formation  of  some  chemical  substances  allied-  to  thejifi:^ 
organised  ferments  which  greatly  increase  in  amount  with  ^ 
multiplication    of    the   original  cell.     In   all   such  fermentative 
processes^  organisms  analogous  to  the  yeast  cell  are  present,  and  it  is 
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not  strajige  that  if  the  femient  cell  is  introduced  into  a  suitable 
medium,  it  ma^  bylts  rapid  reproduction  have  power  to  convert 
an  unlimited  amount  of  one  substance  into  another.  Speaking 
generally  a  special  variety  of  cell  is  concerned  with  each  ferment 
action,  thus  one  variety  has  to  do  with  alcoholic,  another  with 
lactic  and  another  with  acetous  fermentation.  A  considerable 
niunber  of  species  of  bacteria  exist  in  the  body  during  life,  chiefly 
in  connection  wuth  the  mucous  membranes,  particularly  of  the 
digestive  tract  These  bacteria  are  imicellular  organisms,  devoid 
of    chlorophyll,   sometimes   called   Usston   fungi  or  sckizoniycetes. 
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Kg.  261.— Typce  of  micro-organisms,    a,  micrococci  arranged  singly  ;  in  twos,  diplococci— 
if  all  the  micrococci  at  a  were  grouped  together,  they  would  be  called  staphylococci— 
and  in  fonrs^  sardnie  ;  fr,  micrococci,  in  coains  sta^ptococci ;  c  and  </,  bacilli  of  various 
kinds,  one  is  represented  with  flagellum ;    0,  vunous   forms  of  i^'i'iUa ;  /,  q;)ore8 
either  free  ur  in  bacilli. 


They  multiply  chiefly  by  division^  but  many  of  them  also  form 
spores — whereas  the  yeast  cell  multiplies  by  gemmation.  The 
bacteria  are  very  much  smaller  than  the  yeast  cells,  being  only 
from  I  to  2 /UL  in  width.  Morphologically  they  are  classified  into 
L  micrococci  or  globular  bacteria,  ii.  bacilli  or  rod -shaped  bacteria, 
and  iii.  spirilla  or  sinuous  bacteria. 

^lanyJorais  of  Jjacteria  have  been  isolated  from  the  mouth,  a 
few  varieties  from  the  stomach,  and  a  very  large  number  from  the 
intestines.  It  is  only  in  the  last  named  locality  that  their 
multiplication Tias  much  effect  from  a  physiological  point  of  view. 
In  the  intestinal  canal  it  appears  that  certain  changes  occur 
which  are  distinctly  due  to  micro-organisms ;  these  changes  are 
possibly  kept  within  limits  by  the  presence  of  bile  in  the  intestine. 
The  changes  said  to  be  due  under  ordinary  circumstances  are  as 
follows : — 

a.  The  formation  of  indol,  skatol,  cresol  and  phenol,  chiefly  from 
peptone  (?  antipeptone)  in  the  small  intestine,  and  possibly  in  the 
large  intestine  also.     These  substances  are  absorbed  and  excreted 
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ill  the  urine  as  combined  sulphates.  In  addition  to  these  as 
results  of  decomposition  of  albuminous  substances,  there  are  many 
other  products,  eg,  gases,  such  as  ammonia,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  volatile  and  fatty  acids,  leucin  and  tyrosine,  phenyl 
acetic,  phenyl-propionic  and  other  acids. 

h.  The  formation  of  l^ictic  acid  and  butyric  acid  from  carbo- 
hydrates. This  occurs  in  two  stages,  and  chiefly  results  from 
decomposition  of  sugars. 

c.   The  decomposition  of  cellulose, 

(CeHjoOsH-  H^O^z  3C0,+  3CH,.) 


Movements  of  the  Intestines. 

It  remains  only  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  food  and 
the  several  secretions  mingled  with  it  are  moved  through   the 
intestinal  canal,  so  as  to  be  slowly  subjecteJ  to_  the  _infliience  of 
fresh  portions  of  intestinal  secretion,  and  as  slowly  ex|)osed  to  the~ 
absorbent  power  of  all  the  villi  and  blood-vessels  of  the  muQQUS. 
membrane.     TJie   movement  of   the   intestines  is  jjeristaZtic  or 
ve'/yniculary   and   is   effected   by  the  alternate    contractions    and 
dilatations  of  successive  pfjrtions   of  the   muscular   coat s.^The 
contractions,  which  may  commence  at  any  point  of  thg_  intestipe, 
extend  hi  a  wave-like  manner  along  the    tube.     In  any  giyen_ 
portion,  the  longitudinal  mviscular  fibres  CQft tract  first,  or  more 
than  the  circular ;  they  draw^  a  portion  of  the  intestine  upwards, 
or,  as  it  were,  backwards^  over,  the  substanpe  to  be  ^rqpeljedj 
and  then  the  circular  fibres  of  the  same  portion  contracting  m 
succession  from  above  downwards,  or,  as  it  were,  from  behind 
forwards,  press  on  the  substance  into  the.  portico  nextJbelgjftV  in 
which  at  once  the  same  succession  of  action  next  ensuesL     These 
movements  take   place   slowly  aiid,  in  health,    commonly  give 
rise  to  no  sensation ;  but  they  are  perceptible  when  they  are 
accelerated  under  the  influence  of  any  irritant. 
/The  movements  of  the  intestines  are  sometimes  retrograde ;  and 
there  is  no  hindrance  to  the  backward  movement  of  the  contents 
of  the  small  intestine.    /'But  almost  complete  security  is  afforded 
against  the  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  large  into  the  small  in- 
testine by  the  ileo-c£ecal  valve.     Besides, — the  orifice  of  communi- 
cation between  the  ileum  and  ceecum  (at  the  borders  of  which 
orifice  are  the  folds  of  mucous  membrane  which  form  the  valve)  is 
encircled  with  muscular  fibres,  the  contraction  of  which  prevents 
xhe  undue  dilatation  of  the  orifice. 

Proceeding  from  above  downwards,  the  muscular  fibres  pf^the 
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lar^f^e  intestine  become,  on  the  whole,  stronger  in  direct  pix)por- 
tdoo  to  the  greater  strength  required  for  the  onward  moving  of 
the  fagces,  which  are  gradually  becoming  firmer.  The  greatest 
streggth  is-iu  the  rectiuo,  at  the  termination  of  which  the  circular 
lujstriped  .^wscular^fibxea  form  a  strong  band  called  the  intet^md 
sphincter  ;  while  an  external  sphincter  miificle  with  striped  fibres 
is  .Ekc^d ,  rather  lower  down,  and  more  externally,  and  as  we 
ha\T8een  above,  holds  the  orifice  close  by  a  constant  slight  tonic 
contraction. 

Experimental  irritation  of  the  brain  or  cord  produces  no  evident 
or  constant  effect  on  the  movements  of  the  intestines  during  life  ; 
jet  in  consequence  of  certain  mental  conditions  the  movements 
are  accelerated  or  retarded ;  and  in  paraplegia  the  intestines  appear 
after  a  time  much  weakened  in  their  power,  and  costiveness,  with 
n  tympanitic  condition,  ensues.  Stimulation  of  pneumo-gastric 
nerves,  if  not  too  strong,  induces  genuine  peristaltic  movements  of 
the  intestines.     Violent  irritation  stops  the  movements. 


Influence  of  the  Nervous.  System  on  Intestinal 

Digestion. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  oesophagus  and  stomach,  the  peristaltic 
movements  of  the  intestines  may  be  directly  set  up  in  the 
muscular  fibres  by  the  presence  of  chyme  acting  as  the  stimulus, 
Few7)r  no  movements  occur  when  the  intestines  are  empty.  The 
intestines  are  connected  with  the  central  nervous  system  both  by 
thTvagi  and  by  the  splanchnic  nerves,  as  well  as  by  other 
branches  of  the  sympathetic  which  come  to  them  from  the  coeliac 
and  other  abdominal  plexuses. 

the  "relations  of  these  nerves  respectively  to  the  movements  of 
the  intestine  and  the  secretions  are  probably  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  the  stomach  already  treated  of. 

Dnration  oflntestinal  Digestion. — The  time  occupied  by  the 
joiimey  of  a  given  portion  of  food  from  the  stomach  to  the  anus, 
varies  considerably  even  in  health,  and  on  this  accoimt  probably 
it  18  that  such  differelit  opinions  have  been  expressed  in  regard  to 
the  subject.  About  twelve  hours  are  occupied  by  the  journey  of 
an  ordinary  meal  through  the  ma// intestine,  and  twenty-four  to 
thirty-aix  jiniirH  by  the  pafisage  through  the  large  bowel. 

The  contents  of  the  large  intestine,  as  they  proceed  towards  the 
rectumj  become -more  and  more  solid,  and  losing  their  more  liquid  ^. 

and  nutrient  parts,  gradually  acquire. the  odour  and  consistence 
chamcteristic  of  fceces.     After  a  sojourn  of  uncertain  duration  lu 
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the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  or  in  the  rectum,  they  are  finally 
expelled  by  the  act  of  defeecation. 

The  average  quantity  of  solid  faecal  matter  evacuated  by  the 
human  adult  in  twenty-four  hours  is  about  six  or  eight  ounces. 


Composition  of  F^ecbs, 

The  amount  of  water  varies  considerably,  from  68  to  82  per 
cent^nd^  upwards.  The  loUowmg  table  is  about  an  average 
composition : — 


Water 

Solids,  comprising  : 

a.  Insoluble  residues  of  the  food,  uncooked  starch, 

cellulose,  woody  fibres,  cartilage,  seldom  mus- 
cular fibres  and  other  proteids.  fat,  cholesterin, 
horny  matter,  and  mucin 

b.  Certain  substances  resulting  from  decomposition 

of  foods,  indol,  skatol,  fatty  and  other  acids, 
calcium  and  magnesium  soaps. 

c.  Special  excrementitious  constituents  : — Excretin, 

excretoleic  acid  (Marcet),  and  stercorin  (Austin 
Flint) 

d.  Salts  : — Cbiefiy    phosphate   of  magnesium    and 

phosphate  of  calcium,  with  small  quantities  of 
iron,  soda,  lime,  and  silica 

e.  Insoluble  substances  accidentally  introduced  with 

the  food 

f.  Mucus,  epithelium,  altered  colouring  matter  of 

bile,  fatty  acids,  etc 

g.  Varying  quantities  of  other  constituents  of  bile, 

and  derivatives  from  them 


73300 
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7^he  Gases  contained  in   the  Stomach  and   Intestines. — Under 

ordinary    circumstances,    the   alimentary    canal    contains  a  con- 

siderable  qxiantity  of  gaseous,  matter.     Any  one   who   has    had 

I  occasion,  in  a  post-mortem  examination,  either  to  lay  open  the 

I  intestines,  or  to  let  out  the  gas  which  they  contain,  must  have 

i  been  struck  by  the  small  space  afterwards  occupied  by  the  bowels, 

!and   by   the  large   degree,   therefore,   in  \yhich  the  gag,^  which 

naturally  distends  tliem,   contributes  to  fill  tte    cayi^juoL.  ^^® 

abdppien.     Indeed,  the  presence  of  air  in  the  intestines  is  so  con- 

stant,  and,  within  certain  limits,  the  amount  in  health  so  uniform, 

that  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  existence  idejre  is  not  a  mere 

accident,  but  intended  to  serve  a  definite  and  important  puc^e, 

although,  probably,  a  mechanical  one. 

Sources, — The  sources  of  the  gas  contained  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels  may  be  thus  enumerated  : — 

I.  Air  introduced  in  the  act  of  swallowing  either  food  or  saliva ; 
2.  Gases  developed  by  the  decomposition  of  alimentary  matter,  or 
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of  the  secretions  and  excretions  mingled  with  it  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines ;  3.  It  is  probable  that  a  certain  mutual  inter- 
chaage  occurs  between  the  gases  contained  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  those  present  in  the  blood  of  thef^  gastric  and  intestinal 
blood-vessels  ;  but  the  conditions  of  the  exchange  are  not  known^ 
and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  anything  like  a  true  and  definite 
flecretion  of  gas  from  the  blood  into  the  intestines  or  stomach  ever 
takes  place.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  intestines 
may  be  the  proper  excretory  organs  for  many  odorous  and  other 
eabstances,  either  absorbed  from  the  air  taken  into  the  lungs  in 
inspiration,  or  absorbed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
again  to  be  excreted  at  a  portion  of  the  same  tract  lower  down — 
in  either  case  assuming  rapidly  a  gaseous  form  after  their 
excretion,  and  in  this  way,  perhaps,  obtaining  a  more  ready  egress 
from  the  body.  It  is  probable  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
the  gases  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  derived  chiefly  from 
the  second  of  the  sources  which  have  been  enumerated. 


Composition  of  GktBes  of  the  Alimentary  Canal. 
{TahuLated  from  vartotis  authorities  hy  Brinton,) 


Cknapoeition  by  Volume. 

Wheooe  obtained. 

1 

Oxygen. 

Nitrog. 

Carbon. 
Acid. 

Hydpog. 

Carburet.  1  Sulphuret. 
Hydrogen.  Hyorogen. 

Stomach.        .        .    . 
Small  Intestines . 
Cecum    . 

Colon  .        .        .        . 
Rectum   .        .        .     . 
Expelled  per  anum 

II 

1 

71 
32 

67 

46 
22 

14 

30 
12 

43 
40 

4 
6 

13 

II 
19 

\  trace. 
\ 

The  above  table  diflters  little  from  the  average  obtained  by 
more  modem  observers,  but  it  omits  an  important  point  to  which 
attention  should  be  drawn,  viz.,  that  the  amounts  of  the  gases 
vary  with  the  diet  For  all  practical  purposes  oxygen  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  omitted.  An  analysis  of  the  in- 
testinal gases  (Ruge,  copied  by  Halliburton)  in  man  is  as 
follows  : — 


Oases. 

MilkDiet. 

Meat  Diet. 

Vegetable  Diet. 

21  to  34 

IS  to  4 

44  to  55 

10  to  19 

•  Carbon  dioxide  .        .    . 
:  Hydrogen 

i  Carburetted  hydrogen    . 
Nitrogen    .        .        .    • 

9  toi6                 8  to  13 

43  to  54              07  to  3 

09                26  to 37 

36  to 38              45to64 
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So  wees  of  the  Carbon  Dioxide, — From  the  carbonates  and 
lactates  in  food ;  from  alcoholic  fermentation  of  sugar ;  from 
putrefaction  of  carbohydrates  and  proteids ;  and  from  butjric 
acid  fermentation. 

Source  of  the  Hydrogen. — From  butyric  acid  fermentations  of 
lactic  acid — 

2  C,H,0,  =  C,,H,0,  +  2  CO,  +  2  H, 

Lactic  Acid.    Butjnic  Acid. 

Source  of  tlie  Carhuretted  Hydrogen, — From  the  decomposition  of 
acetates  and  lactates  and  from  cellulose  (C^  Hj^  O3+  H,  0  =  3  CO^ 

+3CHJ. 

Source  of  the  Nitrogen, — The  nitrogen  is  derived  from  the 
swallowed  air. 

Defsecation. 

The  act  of  the  expulsion  of  feeces  is  in  part  due  to  an  increased 
reflex  peristaltic  action  of  the  lower  part  of  the  lar^e  intestine, 
namely  of  tTie  sigmoid  flexure  and  rectum,  and  in  part  to  the 
more  or  Icss^'bluutary  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  In  the  case 
of  active  voluntary  efforts,  there  is  usually,  first  an  inspiration, 
as  in  the  case  of  coughing:,  sneezing,  and  vomiting ;  the  glottis  is 
then  closed,  and  the  diaphragm  fixed.  The  abdominal  muscles 
are  contracted  as  in  expiration ;  but  as  the  glottis  is  closed,  the 
whole  of  their  pressure  is  exercised  on  the  abdominal  contents. 
The  sphincter  of  the  rectum  being  relaxed,  the  evacuation  of  its 
contents  takes  place  accordingly;  the  effect  being,  of  course, 
increased  by  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestine.  As  in  the 
other  actions  just  referred  to,  there  is  as  much  tendency  to  the 
escape  of  the  contents  of  the  lungs  or  stomach  as  of  the  rectum ; 
but  the  pressure  is  relieved  only  at  the  orifice,  the  sphincter  of 
which  instinctively  or  involuntarily  yields. . 

Nervous  Mechanism, — The  anal  sphincter  muscle  is  normalliiii 
a  state  of  tonic  contraction.  The  nervous  centre  which  govenis 
this  contraction  is  probably  situated  in  the  lumbar  rpgiQjgL,.Qt.Jiflfi 
spinal  cord,  inasmuch  as  in  cases  of  division  of  the  cord  ^t2fl!V§ 
tnis  region  the  sphincter  regains,  after  a  time,  to  some  extenttfa^ 
tonicity  which  is  lost  immediately  after  the  operation.  By  an 
«ffort  of  the  will,  acting  through  the  centre,  the  contraction  may 
be  relaxed  or  increased.  In  ordinary  cases  the  apparatus  is  set  in 
action  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  faeces  in  the  sigmoid  flexure 
and  rectum,  pressing  by  the  peristaltic  action  of  these  parts  of  the 
large  intestine  against  the  sphincter,  and  causing  by  reflex  action 
its  relaxation  ;  this  sensory  impulse  acting  through  the  brain  and 
reflexly  through  the  spinal  centre.     ^  the  same  time  that  the 
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sphincter  is  inhibited  or  relaxed^  ii^pulRfia  paagf  to  the  i^^yifl^Je^  qI 
the  lower  intestine  increasing  their  pen8tailQi£L  axidj  if  nf^rfiiMary» 
to  the  abdominal  jQiiiScleg.  ^  well.  The  action  of  the  centre  is 
therefore  double. 


(;hapt£r  IX. 

ABSORPTION. 

AB80RpTiqji  ^s  generally  considered  to  consist  of  two  processes  ; 
thft  fir«t^  h^v"^p  for  it&  object  the  introduction  into  the  blood  of 
fresh  materiaL  aJid  which, is  called  absorption  from  without,  takes 
pkce'  chiefly  from  the  alimentary  canal^  and  to  a  lesfj  extent  from 
the  skin  and  lungs ;  the  second^  having  for  its  object  the  gradual 
removal  _ot  parts  of  the  b(xiy  itself  when  they  need  removal,  is 
called  absorptinn  from  within,  and  takes  place  everywhere  within 
the  tisanes  of  the  body. 

The  conditions  of  absorption  from  the  alimentary  canal  which 
may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  first  of  these  processes  are 
the_following :  on  one  side  is  a  fluid  containing  mattera  which 
have  been  so jacted  upon  by  the  digestive  juices  as  to  be. in  a  fit 
condition  to  be  absorbed.  On  the  other  side  are  blood-capiliaries 
and  capillaries  of  the  lymphatic  system,  and  separating  th^two  are 
epithelium  and  connective  tissue,  as  well  as  the  endothelium  of  the 
vessels  themselves.  The  problem  which  has  to  be  considered  is,  how 
does  tTie  fluid  ou  the  one  side  of  the  organic  membrane  reach  the 
blood  or  lymphatic  vessel  1  Until  within  recent  date  it  was  assumed 
that  the  passage  of  the  fluid  from  one  side  of  this  membrane  to  r 

the  other  came  about  solely  by  definite  physical  laws^aad  tkese    Ltz-r  •  i  f  '  v 
■wero  practically  independent  of  the  vital  condition  of  the  tissues.      '  i  f '  « 
111  thfl  firtyt  phr*^i  it  .was_  taught,  came  in  otmonsy  the  passage,  of ^ 
fliiidfi  through  au^ninml  membrane,  which  occurs  independent  of 
vital  conditions^ .  and  in  the  next  place    came  in  filtration^  the 
passage  of  fluids  through  the  pores  of  a  membrane  under  pressure. 
it  Is  now  believed,  however,  that  there  is  another  factor  conceniecl 
in  absorption,  viz.,  the  vital  and  selective  action  of  the  epithelium, 
and  possibly  of  thcj^issue  which  separates  the  fluid  to  be  absorbed     (^^ '  u  n  / 
from  the  hlood  tmd  lymph  stream.     About  this  vitiil  action  of  the 
epithelium  very  little  definite  is  known,  but  the  mere  fact  that 
fats  are  Brimapally  absorbed.  ii\.  one  part  of  the  intestine,  and  as 
we  shall  see  pass  through  the  cells  of  the  intestinal  .villi,  is  some 
cvUence  m  its -favour.     It  will  be  as  well  to  consider  briefly  the 
two  physical  processes  of  osmosis  and  filtration. 
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Methods  of  Absorption. 

Osmosis. — The  phenomenon  of^the  passage  of  fluids  through 
aiii£aCafiBflirane>  which  occurs  quite  jnHflpftndfintly  pf  vital 
conditions,  was  first  demonstrated  by  Dutrochet.  The  instrument 
which  he  employed  in  his  experiments  was  named  an  endosmomeier. 
One  form  of  this,  represented  in  the  figure,  consists  of  a  graduated 

tube  expanded  into  an  open-mouthed  bell  at  one 
end,  over  which  a  portion  of  membrane  is  tied.  If 
the  bell  be  tilled  with  a  solution  of  a  salt— say 
sodium  chloride,  and  be  immersed  in  water,  the 
water  will  pass  into  the  solution,  and  part  of  the 
salt  will  pass  out  into  the  water;  the  water,  how- 
ever, will  pass  into  the  solution  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  salt  will  pass  out  into  the  water,  and  the 
diluted  solution  will  rise  in  the  tube.  It  is  to  this 
passage  of  fluids  through  membrane  that  the  t«rm 
osmosis  is  applied. 

The  nature  of  Jhg  membmfte  "°^  flfl  ft  "^^p^"'", 
and  its  aflinitY,  f Qr.  ..the  .fluids  subj ecte^Jto-fixpen- 
meut,  Jiave  an.  iuipQrJant^  infliience,  as  might  be 
anticipated,  njj^  t,h^  P^p^dj t.y  f^.\^^  duration  of  U 
osmotic^  current.  Thus^  if  a .  pi.ejje .. .qt  jprdinajgu 
bladder  be  used  as  q,  sj^ptum  between  water  and, 
alcohol,  the  current  is  almost  solely  from  the  water 
to  thejalcohol,  on  account  of  the  much  greater 
affinity  of  water  for  this  Itind.of  membrane  ;  ^^le- 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  a  membrane  of 
caoutchoi\c>.  tbe  alcohol,  from  its  grqatex  affinity  for  this  sutwiteUfiCt 
would  pass  freely  into  the  water. 

Absorption  by  blood-vessels  is  the  consecjuence  of  their  walls 
bejug,  like  the  membranous  septum  of  the-eadosmometer,  porous 
and  capable  of  imbibing^  fluids,  and  of  the  blQp4  bein^  so  com- 
posed  that  fflogt JJuJik. will ,  mjnglfi  ■  .with  it.  Thus  the  relation  of 
the  chyme  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  to  the  blood  circujatii 
in  the  vessels  of  thQ  gastric  and  intestinal  mucous  membrane  is 
evidently  just  that  which  is  required  for  osmosis.  The  jchyiae 
contains  substances  which  have  been  so  acted  upon  ^y^Jt^^ 
digestive  jiiices  as  to  have  become  quite  able  to  pass^t] 
an  animal  membrane,  or  to  dialvze  as  it  is  called.  The_  this, 
animal  membrane  is  the  coat  of  the_blooQ^essels  with  the  inter- 
vening^ mucous  membrane.  The  nature  of  the  fluid  within  tbe 
vessels,  the  very  feeble  power  of  dialyzation  which  the  albuminotjfl 
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blood  possesses,  determines  the_direction  of  the  osmotic  cprre^t^ 
viz,,  into  fm3  1^9^;  out  nf  th^  hlnoH-vPi^.lH  The.fiurrfiat  is.  of 
cquree  aided  by  the  fact  of  the  constant  cjixangp.  in.  Jbhe.. blood 
pr^i^ted  to  tjif  pamnffp.  surface,  as  it  rapidly  circulates  within 
the  vessels.  As  a  rule  the  current  is  from  the  stomach  on.'vx- 
*^im  ^'"^^  thp  blrmd.  but  the  reversed  action  may  occur,  when, 
for  example,  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  taken  into  the  stomach, 
in  which  caseftHere  Ta'  a  rapid  discharge  of  water .  from  the 
bicod;veMels,  \r)to  the  alimentary  canal  resulting  in  purga,tion. 
The  presence  of  various  substances  in  the  food  has  the  power 
of  diminishing  the  rate  of  absorption,  their  influence  is  probably 
exerted  upon  the  membrane,  diminishing  its  power  of  per- 
mitting osmosis.  Whereas  the  presence  of  a  little  hydrochloric 
acid  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  appears  to  determine  the 
direction  of  the  osmosis,  or  at  any  rate  to  diminish  or  prevent 
exosmosis. 

The  conditions  for  josnipsis  exist  not  only  in  the  alimentary 
mucous  membrane,  but  also  in  the  serous  cavities  and  the  tissues 
elsewhere. 

Various  substances  have  been  classified  according  to  the  degree 
in  wnich  they  possess  the  jffgj^i^^Qi  passing^,  when  in  a  ,8tate  of 
golution  in  watgr^  through  membcane  :  thos^  which  pass  freely, 
inaamnch  as  they  are  usually  capable  of  crystallization,  being 
tenned  crysialtoicfs,  and  those  which  pass  with  difficulty^  on 
account  of  their,  pliysically,  glue-like  character,  a^lloids. 

This  distinction,  however,  between  colloids  and  crystalloids 
which  is  made  the  basis  of  their  classification,  is  by  no  means  the 
only  difference  between  them.  The  colloids,  besides  the  absence 
ofpower  to  assume  a  crystalline  form,  are  characterised  by  their 
inertness  as  acids  or  bases,  and  feebleness  in  all  ordinary  chemical 
repitions.  Examples  of  them  are  found  in  albumin,  gelatin, 
starch,  hydrated  alumina,  hydrated  silicic  acid,  etc. ;  while  the 
crystalloids  are  characterised  by  qualities  the  reverse  of  those  just 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  colloids.  Alcohol,  sugar,  and  ordinary 
saline  substances  are  examples  of  crystalloids. 

FUtfution,  or  transudation,  means  the  passage  of  fluids  through 
the^res  of  a  membrane  under  pressure.'  The  greater  the  pressure 
the^  greater  the  amoimt  winch  passes  through  the  memFrane. 
CoUoidfl  will  filter^  althoujgh  less  easily  than'  crystatMSs.  The 
oature  of  the  substance  to  be  filtered  and  the  nature  of  the  1 
membrane  which  acts  as  the  filter  materially  aflect  the  activity  of 
tlie  proems.  N9  jmihh  bqtb  ^fltpnaiH  and  filtration  go  on  together 
^  ^te  groggy*  9^  ftl^a^rptinn  An  excellent  example  of  filtration 
or  transudation  occurs  in  the  pathological  condition  known  as 
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dropsy,  in  which  the  connective  tissues  become  infiltrated  with 
serous  fluid.  The  fluid  passes  out  of  the  vein  when  the  intra- 
venous pressure  passes  a  certain  point,  the  fluid  being,  as  it  were, 
squeezed  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels  by  this  excess  of 
pressure. 

Rapidity  of  Absorption. — The  rapidity  with  which  matters  may 
be  absorbed  from  the  stomach,  probably  by  the  blood-vessels 
chiefly,  and  diffused  through  the  textures  of  the  body,  has  been 
found  by  experiment.  It  appears  that  lithium  chloride  may  be 
diff^used  into  all  the  vascular  textures  of  the  body,  and  into  some 
of  the  non-vascular,  as  the  cartilage  of.  the  hip-joint,  as^  well  as 
into  the  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
being  given  on  an  empty  stoqiach.  Into  the  outer  part  of  thg^ 
crystalline  lens  it  may  pass  after  a  time,  vanning  from,  half  au 
hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half.  Lithium  carbonate,  wbftU,  .taken  4u 
five  or  ten-grain  dose»  on  an^eiopty.  stomacJi,  niaj.J^e  .dfit(fifitfidji? 
the  urine  in  5  or  jp  minutes ;  or,  if  the  stomach  be  full  at  the 
time  of  taking  the  dose,  in  20  minutes.  It  may  sometimes  be 
detected  in  the  urine,  moreover,  for  six,  seven,  or  eight  days. 

Some  experiments  on  the  absorption  of  various  mineral  and 
vegetable  poisons,  have  brought  to  light  the  singular  fact,  that, 
in  some  cases,  absorption  takes  place  more  rapidly  from  the 
rectum  than  from  the  stomach.  Strychnia,  for  example,  when 
in  solution,  produces  its  poisonous  effects  much  more  speedily 
when  introduced  into  the  rectum  than  into  the  stomach.  When 
introduced  in  the  solid  form,  however,  it  is  absorbed  more  rapidly 
from  the  stomach  than  from  the  rectum,  doubtless  because  of  the 
greater  solvent  property  of  the  secretion  of  the  former  than  of  the 
latter. 

Conditions  for  Absorption. — i.  l^he  diffusibility  of  the  substance 
to  be  absorbed  is  one  of  the  chief  conditions  for  its  absorption — a 
colloid,  as  we  have  seen,  dialyzes  very  little.  It  must  be  also  in 
the  liquid  or  gaseous  state.  Mercury  may,  however,  be  absorbed 
even  in  the  metallic  state ;  and  in  that  state  may  |)a8s  into  and 
remain  in  the  blood-vessels,  or  be  deposited  from  them ;  and  sucb 
substances  as  exceedingly  finely-divided  charcoal,  when  taken  into 
the  alimentary  canal,  have  been  found  in  the  mesenteric  veins. 
Oil,  minutely  divided,  as  in  an  emulsion,  will  pass  slowly  into 
blood-vessels,  as  it  will  through  a  filter  moistened  with  water ; 
and,  without  doubt,  fatty  matters  find  their  way  into  the  blood- 
vessels as  well  as  into  the  lymph-.vessels  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

2.  The  less  dense  the  fluid  to  be  absorbed^  the  more  speedy y  as  a 
general  rule,  is  its  absorption  by  the  living  blood-vessels.  Hence 
the  rapid  absorption  of  water  from  the  stomach ;  also  of  wealc 
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saline  solutions ;  but  Avith  strong  solutions,  there  appears  less 
absorption  into,  than  effusion  from,  the  blood-vessels. 

'I.  The  absorption  is  the  less  rapid  the  fuller  and  tensei^  the 
hiMxtrvesseCs  are  :  and  the  "tension  may  be  so_great.  ay  to.  Jliindet- 
altogether  the  entrance  oFmore  fluid.  Thus,  if  water  is  injected 
JDto  a  dog's  veins  to  repletion,  poison  is  absorbed  very  slowly  ;  but 
when  the  tension  of  the  vessels  is  diminished  by  bleeding,  the 
poison  acts  quickly.  So,  when  cupping-glasses  are  placed  over  a 
poisoned  wound,  they  retard  the  absorption  of  the  poison  not  only 
by  diminishing  the  velocity  of  the  circulation  in  the  part,  but  by 
tilling  all  its  vessels  too  full  to  admit  more. 

4.  On  the  same  ground,  absorption  is  the  quicker  the  mme  raj^id 
th^  nrtulation  of  the  blood  ;  not  because  the  fluid  to  be  absorbed 
is  more  quickly  imbibed  into  the  tissues,  or  mingled  with  the 
blood,  but  because  as  fast  as  it  enters  the  blood,  it  is  carried 
away  from  the  part,  and  the  blood  being  constantly  renew^ed,  is 
constantly  as  flt  as  at  the  first  for  the  reception  of  the  substance 
to  be  absorbed. 

These  four  conditions  are  physical,  but  (5)  the  vital  condition 
of  the  absorptive  epithelium  must  not  be  forgotten.  It  has  been 
shorn,  for  example,  that  the  absorption  by  the  frog's  skin  is 
liasteued  by  alcohol  and  retarded  by  chloroform.  It  appears  also 
that  absorption  is  retarded  rather  than  hastened  by  removal  of 
the  intestinal  epithelium. 

The  Lymphatic  System.' 

Having  now  discussed  the  methods  and  conditions  of  absorption 
in  general,  we  must  next  turn  to  the  svst^m  of  vessels  in  wlnchm 
m  the  one  hand,  materials  of  the  fnoH  i^^f,  f.^kpn  Hirppf.ly  into  thf> 
blood-vessels  of  the  alimentary,  canal  are  received  and  carried  into 
the  blood-stream  ;  and,  on  the  other,  fluid,  which  has.  exuded. XfQJA 
tne  blood-vessels  into  the  tissues  is  gathered  up  and  carried  back 
aeain  into  the  blood.  This  system  of  vessels  js.Qallfid  the.Iivm- 
phatic  System,  and  the  vessels  themselves  are  named  Lymphatics 
or  Absorbents.  They  have  often  been  incidentally  mentioned  in 
former  chapters. 

The  principal  vessels  of  the  lymphatic  system  are,  in  structure 
and  general  appearance,  like  very  small  and  thin-walled  veins. 
They  are  provided  with  valves.  They  commence  in  fine  micro- 
acopic  lifmvh-carnllarie^  in  the  organs  uiicL.&g.ues  ^of  the  body, 
and  they  end  directly  or  indirectly  in  two  trunks  whicli  open 
intn  thf>  I^^rgfi  Y^IM^  »6^r  the  heart  (fig.  263).  Thefluid  which 
they  contain,  unlike    the    blood,    passes  only  in  one  du-ection^ 
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natnelyj  Jrpmthe  fine  bmnchea  to  the  tmiik,  and  no  to  thp 
large  veins,  on  entermy  which  they  are  mingled  with  the  atrearn^ 
Qt.]>lw4.  ?^^.  fonn  part  of  ite  conatitueata.  The  couree  of  the 
fluid  in  the  lymphatic  veaselB  is  alwa^  towards  the  large 
veins  in  the  neighbourhood"  oTtlie  heart,  and  in  fig~i63  tie 


I^mpluticB    of    hood  I^nnDhUIa    at    bai 

aai  neck,  rigUt.  and  neck,  left 

Kiffht  intenul  JD^U'  TaDnciodnct. 

Right  ^bd-vimv™.  Lrftml«UTi«i™ii 
L^mpbatica   of    right 


Thoimcic  dncL 


Deffiptacnlam  chi'lJ. 


Pitremitia.  eitmioit 

Fig.  :5j.— Siagnm  of  the  principBl  gniupi  of  Lymphatk  ve»«la  (troia  Q 


greater  part  of  the  contents  of  the  lymphatic  b 
■witMlS^eoif  fo  JMiss  through  a  comparatively  lar^e  trunk  called 
tYitrt/l^i-'irit  'Iiictj  which  finally  empties  its  contcuta  into  the  blwri- 
strcam,  ut  the  ju.uetlou  <it  the  iuterutd  jl^g'^lnr  "v*^  ""lyJflllP" 
veinK  of  the  left  side.  There  is  a  smaller  duct  on  the  right  side. 
The  lymiihatic  yessels  of  the  intestinal  canal  are  called  Wijw^ 
Teuaiwe  diirintf  di^cwtji^ji  the  nnid  containwi  j[^  them  reeemblea 
uillb  m  appearance ;  and  t\ie   lymph  in   the  lacteala  dmiaiLM&. 
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period  of  digestion  ia  called  chyle.  There  ia  no  easential  dis- 
tfiictiixi.  nowever.  betwem~Ia8^]a  and  lymphatica.  lu  boiug 
parta  ol  it5"7SW^^^TytiipTi-Ht.rj»am  mnst.pajiH  t.hroiiirh  lyin$lvi.tk    . 

Lymphatic  vessels  are  distributed  in  uearly  all  parts  of  the 
body.  Their  existence,  however,  has  not  yet  been  determined  in 
the  placenta,  the  umbilical  cord, 
the  membraneH  of  the  ovum,  or 
in  any  of  the  so-called  non-vascu- 
lar parts,  as  the  nails,  cuticle, 
hair,  and  the  like. 

Origin  of  Lymph  Capillaries. 
— The  lymphatic  capillaries  com- 
mence moat  commonly  either  («) 
in  closely-meahcd^  networks,  or 
(t)  in  irregular  lacu nar  ^Bfiacea 
between  the  varionB,  struqiureB 
of  which  the  different  orgaus  are 
composed.  JSuch  irregular  spaces, 
torniing^hnt  is  now  termed  the 
lyiQph-canalicular  system,  have 
been  shown  to  exist  in  many 
tissues.  In  aerous  membranes 
Hiieb  aa  the  omentum  and  mesen- 
tery they  occur  as  a  connected 
syBtero  of  very  irregular  branched 
spaces  partly  occupied  by  connec- 
tive tissue-corpiiacles,  and  both  in 
these  and  in  many  other  tist-uea 
are  found  to  communicate  freely 
vith  regular  lymphatic  vessels. 
In  many  cases,  though  they  are      Fig-.i6j,— atn*rflp[«i!i™phttti™of i-f^i 

-  1  <i      1       .11.1  1  imiin  ana  upiwrpart  of  thiirti.    J. — 

formed  mostly  by  the  chmkaaud  ".  Upper iaguina!Bi«id».  i^.LoW 

oranniea  between  the  blood-ves-  ^i^Xonj^SpSt'in^S^^'of 

Bela,  accreting  ducts,  and  other  tba  long  w^wdoub  vein.  |Ma»ci«iil.j 

parts  which  may  happen  to  form 

the  framework  of  the  organ  in  which  they  eiiat,  they  arc  lined  by 
a  distinct  layer  of  endothelium. 

The  lacteala  offer  an  illnatration  of  another  mode  of  origin, 
name^  (c)  in  blind  dilated  extremities;  but  there  is  no  essential 
difference  in  structure  between  theae  and  the  lymphatic  capillaries 
of  other  parts. 

Structure  of  Lymph  Capillarie*. — The  structure  of  lymphatic 
apillariea  ia  very  similar  to  that  of  blood  capillaries  :  their  walla 
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oonsist  of  a  ningle  layer  of  eloii^ted  endothelial  cells  with  sinuous 
r.iiitline,  which  cohere  along.theic edges  bo  form  ii  delicate  inembraDe. 
'I'hey  differ  frptiJilood  capiJUiries  mainly  in  their  larger,  and  verv 
viiriable  calibre,  and  iii  their  tiumeroiis  cnmmunicHtions  with  the 

spaces  of  the  Ijmph^timiicular  system. 


Fig,   26$. — Lrmphiitic  vskLb  ot  the  h«d  imd  n«ck  and  the  upper  p* 
(Haaagni).    t'—'Tlie  cheat  ind  perlcudiuni  hive  been  opened  on  th 
the  left  mft"""*  detached  and  thrown  outnrdfl  over  the  Wt  un.  m  _  _.  , 
jTTHt  part  of  itfl  deep  mirfafe.    The  principal  Irmphatic  Tensels  and  glanda  ar 

OB  the  aide  of  the  head  and  • —  —I'-'^ 1-  --'" ..  — •:-^ 

Uie  left  inleni&ljuguUr 
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latter,  therefore,  are  the  means  of  otillecting  the  eiuded  blood 

plaainji,  aud  return iij 5  tliat  tHtrt  which  in  not  directly  absorbed 

by  the  tisaucn  juto  thu  blo^xj-stream. 

It  la  not  iiecetw'H'Y  t<f  BWIU^'"  ''■^"^ 

presence    of    any    apcuial    cliaiiiieln 

between  the   blood  ai)!iJi*ini>ha_l'.iti 

Tcwela,  inaamwcljjtf  ayeu  hlood-cor 

puBcles   can    pass    bodily^  .without 

inuch_difficiilty,   through   thi>   w*lU 

of    the  blood -capillaries  ^ud  jimall 

Teiiia,  ant)  could  pans  with  ntill  letut 

trouble,  probably,  through  the  coui 

paratively  ill-defined    aallx    of    the 

ct^illaries  which  contain  lymph. 

It  has   been  already  mentioned 
{p  33)  that  in  certain  parts  of  the 

body,  ttimiata  exist,  by  which  lym- 
phatic capillaries  directly  conunnni- 

cste  with  parts  hithert^i  Mupi>osed  tJi 

be  closed  cavities. 
Stomata  have  been  Aiuud.  iu  the 

pleum;  and  as  they^.may  be  pre- 
sumed to  exist  in  other  scrona'mem 

btaiies,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  serouH 

cavities,   hitherto  siipjxjsed  closed, 

fonn   but    a   large  lymph-sinus    or 

widening  ont,  so  to  speak,  of  the 

lymph-capillary'  STStem  with  which 

thej  directly  commnnicate. 
When  absorption   nito.  the  lyiii- 

phatic  system  takes  place  in  meni- 

bianes   covered    by    epithelitim    or 

endothelium  through  the  interstitial 

or  intercellular  cement-substance,  it 

is  said  to  take  place  through /we ih/o- 

Xmnala,  already  alluded  to  (p.  33). 


-SuparfliM  Irmphatica  at 

inautdpaJinofuuhwid.l. 

Two  oDkll  glaodi  >t  ths  btad 
01  ihe  mzm.    6.  Rudill  lytDphatio 


7,  inn&TlTmphaboTCiifielx 
ilRur  unfa  of  IjiDplutioi 


Denuiuit  ratio*   of  Lymphatio  nf  Dia- 
fkra^m.—The  stomata  on  the  peritoneal 

rarfcce  of  the  diaphragm  are  the  openingN  ..  __, ,.   

of  iboit  vertical  canals  which  lead  up  into  vein.     The  lymphiiliM  an  repr»- 

Um  1  jmphatiM, anil  are  linwl  by  eellfllike  ?Sfjl^7°*  ™  ""ooeepfttda. 

Iboge  of  germinatinp  endothelium.      By  t»«»»8nL| 

introdacfDg  a  boIqUod  of  Berlin  bloc  into 

th«  peiitoDMl  cavity  of  an  animal  shortly  after  death,  and  aiupending  it, 

W  downwards,  aa  injection  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  diaphiagm. 
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throngb  tbe  atomats  on  its  peiitoDeal  surface,  maj  readil j  be  obtaioei),  if 
artifidsl  respiration  be  carried  on  for  about  h»l£  an  bour.  In  thin  wajit 
has  been  found  that  in  the  rabbit  the  lymphatics  are  arrai^ed  between  the 
Cendon  bnndlea  of  the  centrum  tendineum ;  and  they  are  hence  termed 
iaterfateicvlar.  The  centrum  tendincum  is  coated  bj  endothelium  nn  iU 
pleural  and  peritoneal  Burfaces,  and  its  aubetance  consists  of  tendon  bundlef 
arranged  in  concentric  rings  towards  the  pleural  Bi<le  ami  in  lailialiag 
bundles  towards  the  peritoneal  side. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  anterior  half  of  tbe  diapbragm  open  into  those  of 
the  anterior  mediastinum,  while  those  of  the  posterior  half  pass  into  a  Ijm- 

Sbatic' vessel  in  tbe  posterior  mediastinum,  which  soon  enters  tbe  thoracic 
act.     Doth  these  sets  of  vessels,  and  the  glands  into  which  they  pass,  are 


Fig.  i6j.— l-mi 


>7. — Lymplutiu  of  cenbal  tendon  of  mbbit^fl  diaphrunn^  atained  with  ail  vctd 
le  groimd  Eab(tan«  hu  been  nboded  diagnminatdcsllr  to  brini  out  tba  ]j 
M  cleai'lT.    I,  Lymphatics  lined  by  long  narroir  cndotiidial  fxiU,  and  Rhoi 


reatlily  injected  bj  the  method  above  described ;  and  there  cnn  be  littli: 
doubt  that  during  life  the  tiovr  of  lymph  along  theae  channels  is  chicBj 
cansed  by  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  during  respiration.  As  it  descends  in 
inspiration,  the  spacea  between  the  rmllatiag  tendon  bundles  dttale.  siid 
lymph  is  sucked  from  theperitonealcavity.through  the  widely  open  stomaia. 
into  the  interfascicular  lymphatics.  During  expiration,  the  spaces  beln-een 
tbe  ronccntric  tendon  bumlles  dilate,  and  tbe  lymph  is  squeezed  into  tbe 
lymphatics  towards  the  pleural  surface  (Klein).  It  thus  appears  jirobahle 
that  during  health  there  is  a  contioued  BucWnft  in  of  lymph  from  the 
peritoneum  into  the  lymphatics  by  the  "  pumping  "  action  of  the  diaphn^m  ; 
and  there  is  doubtless  an  equally  continuous  CKudation  of  fluid  fnim  the 
general  serous  surface  of  the  peritoneum.  When  this  balance  of  transniiation 
and  absorption  is  disturbed  either  by  increaseil  transudation  or  foae 
impediment  to  absorption,  an  accumulation  of  fluid  necessarily  lakes 
place  (ascites). 


r 
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Structure  of  Lj^iphatic  Vessels, — The  larger  vessels  as  before 
mentioned  are  very  like  veins,  having  an  external  coat  of  areolar 
ti»ue,  with  elastic  filaments  ;  within  this,  $i  thin,  layer  of  areolar 
tissue,  with  unstriged  m.uBCuXar  fibres,  which  have,  principally,  a 
circular  direction,  and  are  much  more  abundant  in  the  small  than 
in  the  larger  vessels  ;  and  again,  within  this,  an  inner  elastic  layer 
of  longitudinal  fibres,  and  a  lining  of  epithelium ;  and  numerous 
valv^  The  valveSj^  constnicted  like  those  of  veins,  and  with  the 
free  edges  turned  towards  the  heart,  are  usually  arranged  in.pairs, 
anjlm '  the  small  vessels^  are  so  closely  placed,  that  when  the 
vessels  are  full,  the  valves  constricting  them  where  their  edges  are 
attached,  gTve  Ihem  a  peculiar  beaded  or  knotted  appearance. 

The  Lymph  Plow. 

The  flow  of  the  lymph  towards  the  point  of  its  discharge  into 
thrTOn^ffWrogriirADoVi i  by  several  agencies.  AVith  the  nelp  of 
th^aiyBtB^Becnaiirsm  f ly  alT occasional  pressure  (^n.the  exterior 
of  the  lymphatic  and  lacteal  vjbsscIs  propels  the  Ivmph  pnward  \ 
nln 


thuo^iscular  and  other  external  pressure  accelerates  the  flow  of 
the  lymph  as  it  Joes  that  of  the  blood  in  the  veins.  T|ip  iir>fin^^{a 
of  (2)  the  muscular  fibres,  of  the  smAU.intjsstiufi,  and  probably  the 
layer  of  unstriped  muscle  present  in  each  i^t*V^^ir*fl  YJlb^^  seem 
to  assist  ui  propeTImg  the  chyle  j  for^  in  tbft  f^ma.!]  jfltfifitJn^  9.^  jj; 
mouse,  the  chyle  has  been  seen  moving^  wjth  intermittent  ^ropul- 
gjons  that  appeared  to  correspond  ^vj t^k^/he^ j^gris tiiltic  movements 
of  the  intestine,  ^ut  for  the  general  propulsion  of  the  Wmph 
and  chyle,  it  is  probable  that,  together  with  Qj  the  vis  a  terf/o 
resulting  fi-om  absorption  (as  in  the  ascent  of  sap  in  a  tree),  and 
from  external  pres^ure^  some  of  the  fprce  may  be  derived  (4.)  fr9fti 
the  contractility  of  the  vessel's  own  walls.  The  respiratory 
movements,  also,  (5}  favour  the  current  of  lymph  through  the 
thoracic  duct  as  they  do  the  current  of  blood  in  the  thoracic  veins. 

Lsrmph-Hearti. — In  reptiles  and  some  bjrrjg.^  an  important  auxiliary  to 
the movemgnto^^tbe  fymull  and  cnyi!^  h  suDpjjecL'Ia  certain" musciTriu' sacs. 
liSkmeLiiyj^P-narrts.  find  it  has  been  shown  that  the  caudal  heart  of 
til?  cfel  13  ^ymph -heart  also.  The  number  and  position  of  these  organs 
Tify.  in  Irogs  and  toails  there  are  usually  four,  two  anterior  and  two 
posterior ;  in  the  frog,  the  posterior  lymph*heart  on  each  side  is  situated 
in  the  ischiatic  region,  just  beneath  the  skin  ;  the  anterior  lies  deeper,  just 
OTer  the  transverse  process  of  the  third  vertebra.  Into  each  of  these 
cavities  several  lymphatics  open,  the  orifices  of  the  vessels  being  guarded  by 
valves,  which  prevent  the  retrograde  passage  of  the  lymph.  From  each 
heart  a  single  vein  proceeds,  and  conveys  the  lymph  directly  into  the  venous 
system.  In  the  frog,  the  inferior  lymphatic  neart,  on  each  side,  pours  its 
lymph  into  a  branch  of  the  ischiatic  vein  ;  by  the  superior,  the  lymph  is 
foroed  into  a  branch  of  the  jugular  vein,  which  Issues  from  its  anterior 

D  D  2 
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surface,  imd  which  becomes  turgid  each  time  that  the  sac  coDtracta.    Blood 

is  prevented  from  passing  from  the  vein  into  the  lymphatic   heart  b;  a 
Tftlve  at  ite  orifice. 
The  muscular  coat  of  these  hearts  ia  of  variable  thickne&s :  iosomet'sies 
)oIy  be  discovered  by  means  of  the  microscope ;  but  ig  e' 
_.-_^__^.^-.  .  _-   —         .   -.,.         ,  ff^  hf-^-    - 


coioposect  nf  strfpert-flbres.  The  cmfrBCiinns  of  the  hearts  are  rhjtbmieiL 
ocgOTTtDg  aboBt  sEntj  times  iu  a  fiilUQte/BlowlT.  and,  m  coriipanson  wifS 
those 'oT  lie  ■blonl.hesrte,  feeljly.  The  putritCohs  of  the  cervical  pair»re 
not  always  synchronous  with  those  ortfie'iWirlnfBe  isfTi^^t.rejpon.  and 
even  the  coiri'spomliiig  sacs  of  opposite  sides  are  not  aWaya  ^yn^-bronwisin 
their  actioD. 

Unlike,  tlie.cQIltiactions  of  the  blood-heart,  those  of  the  lymph.heait 
appear  to  be<Urectly  dependent  upon  f.  certaip  limited  JJprtPf  of  the  spinal 
cord.  For  Volkmann  found  that  so  long  as  the  (>ortion  of  spinal  con! 
corresponding  to  the  third  vertebra  of  the  frog  was  uninjared,  the  cervicil 
ptur  of  lymphatic  hearts  continueil  palsating  after  all  the  rest  of  the  spinal 
cord  and  Iha  brain  were  deatmyeil  ;  while  destruction  of  this  portion,  evm 
though  all  other  parts  of  the  nervous  centres  were  uninjureil.  instantly 
arrested  the  heart's  moTements.  The  posterior,  or  ischintic,  pair  of  Ijmph- 
hearts  were  found  to  l>e  giavemed.  in  like  manner,  by  the  portion  of  spinal 
cold  corre«pondi]ig  to  the  eighth  vertebra.    Division  ot  the  posterior  spinal 


LympliBtio  Qlanda. — Lymphatic  glands  are  Hmall  roundoroval 
compact  bodies  varying  in  size  from  a  hemp-seed  to  a  bean,  iuter- 


Fig.  >68.— Berljun  at  a  nie»enterio  gland  from  the  ol,  slightlr  nugniBed.  a,  HOd  ;  t  (in 
th<  cHitral  put  ot  Hk  flvanl.  medullaiv  mbitance:  c,  ooitiial  nibMukra  witt 
indlninft  alveoli;  d.apnJe.    {KmiJkFT.) 

posed  iu  the  course  of  the  lymphatic  vetisels,  and  through  which 
the  chief  part  of  the  lymph  {msses  iu  ite  coiirae  to  Itc  diacharpwl' 
into  the  blood-vessels.  They  are  found  iu  great  nimi  here  in  the 
mesentery,  and  along  the  great  vessela  of  the  abdomen,  thorai, 
and  neck  ;  in  the  axilla  and  groin ;  a  few  in  the  popliteal  space, 
but  not  further  down  the  leg,  and  in  the  arm  as  far  as  the  elbow. 
^me  lymphatics  do  not,  however^  pass  through  glaiiils  before 
entering  tlie  thoracic  ducL 

Structure. — A  Ijmphatjc  gland  is  covered  externally  by  a 
ca^ule  of  coiniective  tissue,  generally  containing;  Bonie  vmstriped. 
inuBcle.     At   the  inner  side  of  the  ghmd,   which  is  somewhat 
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coDcitTe  (hUm),  (fig.  368,  a),  ttt^  capeitle  sends  iuwarda  proceascs 
called  trabeeultB  in  which  the  blood  vesuelH  urc  contaiued,  and  these 
join  with  other  proccBses  prolonged  from  the  iuner  surfivce  of  the 
put  of  the  capsule  covering  the  ooiirex  or  outer  part  of  the 
ghod ;  they  have  a  structure  similar  to  that  of  the  capsule,  and 
enteriag  the  glaod  from  all  sides,  aud  freely  commuiiicatjiig,  form 
» fibrous  supporting  stroma.  The  interior  of  the  gland  is  seen 
00  section,  even  when  examined  with  the  naked  eye,  to  be  made 
up  of  two  parti,  an  outer  or  tortieal  (fig.  270,  e,  c),  which  m  light 


FIf.  i6i>.— Sntion  of  raednllBry  mbatanceof  ulnvuiiulBluidaf  ao  ox.  n.  i,  glandular 
nManqe  or  pulp  [onniiw  nmnded  and*  jolwug  in  b  ctnliniunu  net  (dark  In  tin 
%itR) ;  r,  c,  tfab«ulje  :  UieBpace,  i,  fr,  bctmen  uiaaand  the  glaadnliir  ■ubatance  Ja 
tin  Irmpb  nnua,  vaihcd  clear  of  oorpuadee  and  tnTened  by  flUmenta  of  retifcnn 
eaiuM«tn*-twne.     x  90.    {KSIUktr.) 

DoWred,  and  an  inner  of  redder  appearance,  the  t^in^u^/ary  portion 
(&g.  i68).  In  the  outer  or  cortical  part  of  the  gland  (fig.  ayojthe 
iotervalH  between  the  trabeciilffi  are  comparatively  largti,  and  form 
more  or  less  triangular  intercommunicating  spaces  termed  alveoli , 
vhilat  in  the  more  central  or  medullary  part  is  a  finer  mcshwork 
formed  by  the  more  free  anastomosis  of  the  trabecular  process. 
I'lthin  the  alveoli  of  the  cortex  and  in  the  uieshwork  formed  by  the 
trabcculse  in  the  medulla,  in  contained  the  proper  gland  structure. 
In  the  former  it  is  arranged  as  follows  :  occiipying  the  central  and 
chief  part  of  each  alveolus,  is  a  niore  or  leHs  wedgc-sliaped  mass  of 
adenoid  tiHSue,  densely  packed  with  lymph  corpuHclea ;  but  at  the 
peripliery  surroundiug  the  central  portion  aud  immediately  next 
tbe  capsule  and  trabeculte,  is  a  more  open  meshwork  of  adenoid 
ti«iie  constituting  the  lymph  limit  or  rhanitfl,  and  containing  fewer 
Ijmph-cnriiuscIeB.     The  central  mass  is  enclosed  in  endothelium, 
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the  cells  of  which  join  by  their  processee,  the  processes  of  the 
adenoid  framework  of  the  lymph  ainua.  The  trabeculie  are  also 
covered  with  endothelium.  The  lining  of  the  central  mass  does 
not  prevent  the  passage  of  fluids  and  even  of  corpuscles  into  the 
lymph  sinus.  The  framework  of  adenoid  tissue  of  the  lymph 
sinus  is  nucleated,  that  of  the  central  mass  is  non- nucleated.     At 


Fig.  t;o.— DUsTUBDutia  Ketlon  of  iTinpluUc  gUnd.  a.!.,  tStnat ;  *.!.,  efftmut  IfiBiili*- 
tfcs;  C  etnUal  mbflbuin  ;  l.i.t  leticutitiDff  coi^  of  mednllftry  n]lwtait«;  tj., 
Inupb-BJoiu ;  c.  Sbtom  coat  gendiiiB  ia  tiBbecaldi ;  l.r..  into  tbe  mbatuux  of  tbf 
jlutd.    (Bhupej.J 

the  inner  part  of  the  alveolus,  the  wedge-shaped  central  mass 
divides  into  two  or  more  smaller  rounded  or  cord-like  maases 
which  joining  with  those  from  the  other  alveoli,  form  a  much 
closer  arrangement  of  the  gland  tissue  than  in  the  cortex  ;  spaces 
(fig.  371,  b)  are  left  within  those  anastomosing  cords,  in  which 
are  found  portions  of  the  trabecular  meshwork  and  the  continua- 
tion of  the  lymph  sinus. 

The  essential  structure  of  lymphatic-gland  substance  resembles 
that  which  was  described  as  existing,  in  a  simple  form,  iu  the 
interior  of  the  solitary  and  agmiuated  intestinal  follicles. 

The  lymph  enters  the  gland  by  several,  a.fierent  vessels;  which 
open  beneath  the  capsule  into  the  lymph-channel  or  j^ingh-patE'; 
at  the  same  time  they  lay  aside  all  their  coats  exeeyt  th?  jgndo- 
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t>ifilial  UnilTg)  which  is  continuous  with  the  lining  of  the  lymph- 
poth.  The  efferent  vesaels  begin  in  the  medullary  part  of  the 
gkud,  and  are  continuous  with  the  Ijmph-path  here  as  the 
afferent  vessels  were  with  the  cortical  portion ;  the  endothelium 
of  one  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  other. 

The  efferent  vessels  leave  the  gland  at  the  hilm,  the  more  or 


Flf.  iTi.— A  imall  portion  otmedaQiUT  miMstice  tram  ■  moMuterio  gbmd  ol  tin  ox.  d,  d, 
(nbecvln  \  a,  part  of  a  cord  of  RUnduloi-  Ftubatonces  from  which  k11  but  a  few  of  tiie 
lTmph-«ov^iiuua  have  been  wauwd  out  to  show  iC«  «upport£nff  nwsbwork  of  tvUfomi 
tixBe  mnd  it«  oqiOlaTT  bloDd-FCHielB  (wblt^h  hare  b««n  injected,  and  an  daj^  in  the 
fignre)  i  i.  »,  lymph-nniia.  of  which  the  retifonn  tdnoe  u  pepresented  only  at  e,  e. 
X  yra.    (KimiieT.) 

l€«g  concave  inner  side  of  the  gland,  and  generally  either  at  once 
or  very  soon  after  join  bother  to  form  a  single  vessel. 

Blood-vgtgels  which  enter  and  leave  the  gland  at  the  hilus  are 
fwelj  diatribnted  to  the  trabecular  tissue  and  to  the  gland-pulp. 

The  Lymph  and  Chyle. 

Lymph  is,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  clear,  transparent, 
anoyellowish  fluid,  of  a  specific  gravity  varying  from  loii — loai. 
It  is  devoid  of  smell,  is  slightly  alkaline,  and  has  a  saline  t^ste. 
lis  seen  with  the  microscope  in  the  small  transparent  vessels  of 
the  tiul  of  the  tadpole,    it    usually  contains    no  corpuscles    or 
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particle  of  any  kind ;  and  Jt  is  only  in  tbfi  lft»^<>r  fnin^Bjjj>^» 
any  corpuscles  are  to  be  found.  These  corpuscles  are  similar  to 
colourless  bloodxcorpusdes.  The  fluid  in  which  the  corpuscles 
float  is  albuminous,  and  contains  no  fatty  particles ;  but  is  liable 
to  variations  according  to  the  general  state  of  the  blood,  and  to 
that  of  the  organ  from  which  the  lymph  is  derived.  It  may  clot 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  As  it  advances  towards  the  thoracic 
duct,  after  passing  through  the  lymphatic  glands,  it  becomes 
spontaneously  coagulable  and  the  number  of  corpuscles  is  much 
increased. 

gA^^found^inJtJ^^  a  mftal.  is  ATI  npaqiiP.  i^hitiah. 

milky  fluid,  neutral  or  slightlxj^ikaliu©  ^  reaction.  Tjg  )Y^^j^nftRR 
an?[  opacity;  are^jdjie  to_}^he  pres^nge  Qf  innnm^yftj^lg  Dartiff^^^Of 
oily  or  fatty  matter,  of  exceedij;jgly,  jQi^ute  though  nearly  uniform 
8ize7 "measuring  on  the  average  about  ^^loa  of  an  inch  (p'Sfji). 
These  constitute  what  is  termed  the  molectdar  base  of  chyle. 
Their  immbe^  arid 'coii8e(j[uently  the  opacity  of  the  chyle,  are 
dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  fatty  matter,  contained  in  the 
food.  The  fatty  nature  of  the  molecules  is  made  manifest  by 
their  solubility  in  ether.  Kach^  molecule  probably  consists  of  a 
droplet  of  gil..Qfi8i§<i  over  with  jiibumcir,""  ih'tlie"manner  in  which 
minute  drops  of  oil  always  become  covered  in  an  albuminous 
solution.  This  is  proved  when  water  or  dilute  acetic  acid  is 
added  to  chyle,  many  of  the  molecules  are  lost  sight  of,  and  oil- 
drops  appear  in  their  place,  as  the  investments  of  the  molecules 
have  been  dissolved,  and  their  oily  contents  have  nm  together. 

Except  these  molecules,^  the  chyle,  t^ken  from  the  villi  or  from 
lacteals  near  them,  contains  no  other  solid  or  organised  bodies. 
The  fluid  in  which  the  molecujes  float  is  albuminous,  and  does  not 
spontaneously  coagulate.  But_ag  the  chyle  passes  on  towards  the 
th^fflucic  duct,  and  especially  whilst  traversing  one  or  more  of  the 
mesenteric  glands,  it  is  elaborated.  The  quantity  of  molecules 
and  oily  particles  gradually  diminishes ;  cells,  "to  wnich  tKe  name 
oC^jlle-cpr^iiscles  is  ^ven^  appear  in  it ;  and  it  acquires  tEe 
property  of  coagidatinjg  ^  spontaneouslj'.  The  higrhftr  '\n  the 
thoracic  Tluct  the  chyle  advances^  the  ^reatpr  ia  ^ji^  j^mnber 
of  chyle-corpuscles,  and  the  larger  and  firmer  i^  iihfe.glQt  which 
forms  in  it  when  withdrawn  and  left  at  rest.  Such  a  clot  is  like 
one  of  blood  without  the  red  corpuscles,  having  the  cbyle- 
coipuscles  entangled  in  it,  and  the  fatty  matter  forming  a  white 
creamy  film  on  the  surface  of  the  serum.  But  the  clot  of  chyle 
is  softer  and  moister  than  that  of  blood.  Like  blood,  also^  the 
chyle  often  remains  for  a  long  time  in  its  vessels  without  coagulat- 
ing, but  coagulates  rapidly  on  being  removed  from  them.     The 
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existence  of  the  materials  which,  by  their  iiniou,  form  fibrin,  is, 
therefore,  certain  ;  and  their  increase  appears  to  be  commensunite 
with  that  of  the  corpuscles. 


jpfatmOj,  and   from  what  has  been  said^it  will  appear  that  perj^ect^ 
chyle  and  ^mph  are^  in  essential  characters^  nearly^  similar^  and 
KOTcely  diffeVy  except  in  the  preponderance  of  fatty   and  jm)teid 
matter  in  the  chyle. 

CuBMiCAL  Composition  of  Lymph  amd  Chyle. 

I.  II.  111. 

Lymph  Chvle  Mixed  Lvmph  ft 

(Donkey).  .Donicey).  Chyle  (Uumiui). 

Water 96536  90237  90*48 

Solids 3*454  9763  952 

SoUds— 
Proteids,    inclutling  Serum-Albu- 1  jy^,  « 

min.  Fibrinogen,  and  Globulin,  j        ^^20         3  580  7  00 

Extractives,  including  in  (i  and  ) 
II)  Sugar,  Urea,  Leucin   and  [•         1*559  1*565  i*o8 

ChoIeHterin       .        .        .        .  ) 
Fatty  matter  and  SoapA      ...         a  trace  3 '601  '92 

Salts -585  -711  '44 


Q uan t ity.  — The  quantity  which,  would  p^iss  into  a  cat'a  blood  in 
loiirs  nas  been  estimated  to  he  ecj 
eiglit  of^tlie,  wboli TJoJj^'.      And! 


twenty-four  hoiirs  has  been  estimated  to  be  equal  to  aboutone- 
autffof  the  weitrbt  of  the  wboli  botfy.      And  since  the  estimiitcd 


weight  of  the  blood  in  cats  is  to  the  weight  oT  tlielr  Ijodie's'a's'  i" f^ 
7,  the  (luantity  of  lymph  daily  traversjiit^the  thoracic  ([not  would 
Spear  to  be  abou^  equal  to  the  quantity  9f  14o<^<jt,  at^  yiy  tiine 
contyiipd  iu  .the  animals.  By  another  series  of  experiments,  the 
quantity  of  lymph  traversing  the  thoracic  duct  of  a  dog  in  twenty- 
four  hours  was  found  to  be  about  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  blood 
in  the  body. 

Channels  of  Absorptiox. 

The  Lacteals. — ^liflg..the  passage  of  the  chyme  along  the 
JQtaiiil^l  canal,  its  completely  digested  parts  are  absorbed  into 
thfc    blood    and    distributed    in   the   mucous   membrane.     The 


hfc  blood    and 

dl|>^^tion  into  both  sets  of  vessels  is  carried   on  most  active/if 
Uu   not  excltinvelpt    in    the    villi  of  the    small    intestine;    for 

em  both  tne  capillary  blood-vessels  and   the  lacteals  are 

brought  almost  into  contact  with  the  intestinal  contents.     There 
geems  to  oe  no  doubt  that  la^sorption  of  fatty  matters  d uring 
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digestion,  from  tliecoiitflnts  of  the  iut^tinea,  U  ^effected  clue^ 
ihrinijjh  the  'eyitlieliaT  cells  nliiQlj  liBE_tlie_ialeatina]  tract,  anT 
eapecialltTtliose  wiiiuii  clothe  the  surfagg.  of  the  villi.  Tbeuce, 
the  ratty  particles  are  gaaacd  im  into  the  interior  of  the  lacteal 
vesaela,  biit  Tigiv  thej^  J^n,  and  wliat  laws  govorii  tlieir  passi4,'e, 
are  not  at  present  exactly  known.  The  lymph -corpiiBclns  of  t.lif 
Villi  are,  however,  in  some  aiiiiiialB,^.^.  the  rat  and  frog,  important 


iig.  171.— Section  of  the  Tillmi  of  a  nC  killed  darinc  tat  abBot^tJon.  i;>,  epitteliiiB ; 
«r.  itriiUil  bolder;  r.  lympli-celio ;  r'.  Irmpb-cella  in  the  «>ith«ljiun  ;  I,  omln]  licbaJ 
contsiuiDK  diBinU^nting  iTTDph^oipiuclM.    (B.  A.  BchUer.) 

agents  in  effecting  the  passage  of  fat^partJclea  into_tlie  lactealB. 
These  cellit  "take  up  the  fat  which  has  passed  through  the  columnar 
cells,  and  then,  by  reason  of  their  amceboid  movemeiit,  carry  it  iu 
(o'tlie  lactoftl.  When  arrived  there  they  break  up  and  Bet  free 
^otHTatand  proteid  matter  thereby. 

The  process  of  absorption  ia  assisted  by  the  pressure  exercised 
on  the  contents  of  the  intestines  by  their  contractile  walla ;  and 
the  absorption  of  fatty  particles  is  also  facilitated  by  the  presence 
of  the  bile,  and  the  pancreatic  and  intestinal  secretioDH,  which 
moisten  the  absorbing  surface. 

The  Lymphatic*. — The  lymph  ia  diluted  /ttfuortaa^mni^w^cb 
is  always  exuding  from  the  blood -capillaries  iitto  the  iuteCBtiC£s  of 
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the  tiBauea.  in  jrhkb  they  lie;  and  ^  these  interstices  form 'in 
mp6t  parta  of  the  body  the  beginniiitirB  of  the  lymphatic^  the 
source  of  the  lymph  is  sufficiently  obvious.  In  connection  with 
this  Doay  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  changes  in  the  character  of 
the  lymph  correspond  very  closely  with  changes  in  the  character 
of  either  the  whole  mass  of  blood,  or  of  that  in  the  vessels  of  the 
put  from  which  the  lymph  is  exuded.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
coagulability  of  the  lymph,  although  always  leas  than,  is  directly 
proportionate  to  that  of  the  blood  ;  and  that  when  fluids  are 
iujectad  into  the  blood-vessels  in  sufficient  quantity  to  distend 
them,  the  injected  substance  may  be  almost  directly  afterwards 
found  in  the  lymphatics. 

Some  other  matters  than  those  originally  contained  in  the 
exuded  liquor  sanguinis  may,  however,  find  their  way  with  it  into 
the  lymphatic  vessels.  Parts  which  having  entered  into  the 
composition  of  a  tissue,  and, 

having  fulfilled  their  purpose  r 

require  to  be  removed,   may 

uot  be  alt^^ether  excrementi-  , 

tious,  but  may  admit  of  being 
re-or^anised  and  adapted  again 
for  nutrition  ;  and  these  may 
be  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics, 
and  elaborated  with  the  other 
contents  of  the  lymph  in  pass- 
ing through  the  glands. 

7^  Blood- Veiteli. — In__{Iie      Kg.  17J.— Uiuow  membiaw  or  rmg's  Intw- 

•Jsorptiou  Ij  _tho  IjmplMjic  SS.f-Sf.S.aTSr,  Z'SS 
or  lacteal  veasels  juat  deacribed  connudBs ;  1,  todeni.    [e.  a.  SchUer.) 

Uierc_appears  something  like 

(be  exercise  of  choice  in  the  materials  admitted  into  them.  This 
is  uot  the  case  with  the  blood-vessels  ;  it  appears  that  every  sub- 
stance, whether  gaseous,  liquid,  or  a  soluble,  or  minutely  divided 
solid,  may  be  absorbed  by  the  blood-vessels,  provided  it  is  capable 
of  permeating  their  walls,  <uid  of  mixing  with  the  blood. 


Where  absoTption  may  take  place. 

/»  (A«  alimentary  caTtal. — The  greatest  activity  of  absorption 
occurs  in  the  aUmfintary  cauaL  Xu  it  the  materials  of  the  duly 
^^tod  food  find  their  way  by  means  of  this  process  on  the  one 
hand  _  into  the  blood-vessels  of  the  portal  circulation,  and  on 
tl|£.flher  into  the  lacteal  vessels  which  are,   as    we   shall    see 
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presently,  the  Qoiiimencements  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the 
intestines. 

Through  the  skiti. — It  has  been  shown  that  metallic  preparations 
rubbed  into  the  skin  have  the  same  action  as  when  given  inter- 
nally, only  in  a  less  degree.  Mercury  applied  in  this  manner 
exerts  its  specific  influence  upon  syphilis,  and  excites  salivation  ; 
potassio-tartrate  of  antimony  may  excite  vomiting,  or  an  eruption 
extending  over  the  whole  body;  and  arsenic  may  produce 
poisonous  effects.  Vegetable  matters,  also,  if  soluble,  or  already 
in  solution,  give  rise  to  their  peculiar  effects,  as  cathartics,  nar- 
cotics, and  the  like,  when  rubbed  into  the  skin.  The  effect  of 
rubbing  is  probably  to  convey  the  particles  of  the  matter  into  the 
orifices  of  the  glands,  whence  they  are  more  readily  absorbed 
than  they  would  be  through  the  epidermis.  When  simply  left  in 
contact  with  the  skin,  substances,  unless  in  a  fluid  state,  are 
seldom  absorbed. 

It  has  long  been  a  contested  question  whether  the  skin  covered 
with  the  epidermis  has  the  power  of  absorbing  water ;  and  it  is  a 
point  the  more  difficult  to  determine  because  the  skin  loses  water 
by  evaporation.  But,  from  the  result  of  many  experiments,  it 
may  now  be  regai:ded  as  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  such  absorp- 
tion really  occurs.  The  absorption  of  water  by  the  surface  of  the 
body  may  take  place  in  the  lower  animals  very  rapidly.  Not 
only  frogs,  which  have  a  thin  skin,  but  lizards,  in  which  the 
cuticle  is  thicker  than  in  man,  after  having  lost  weight  by  being 
kept  for  some  time  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  are  found  to  recover 
both  their  weight  and  plumpness  very  rapidly  when  immersed  in 
water.  When  merely  the  tail,  posterior  extremities,  and  posterior 
part  of  the  body  of  the  lizard  are  immersed,  the  water  absorbed 
is  distributed  throughout  the  system.  And  a  like  absorption 
through  the  skin,  though  to  a  less  extent,  may  take  place  also 
in  man. 

In  severe  cases  of  dysphagia,  when  not  even  fluids  can  be  taken 
into  the  stomach,  immersion  in  a  bath  of  warm  water  or  of  milk 
and  water  may  assuage  the  thirst ;  and  it  has  been  found  in  such 
cases  that  the  weight  of  the  body  is  increased  by  the  immersioa 
Sailors  also,  when  destitute  of  fresh  water,  find  their  ui^ent  thirst 
allayed  by  soaking  their  clothes  in  salt  water,  and  wearing  them 
in  that  state ;  but  these  effects  are  in  part  due  to  the  hindrance 
to  the  evaporation  of  water  from  the  skin. 

Through  the  Lungs, — It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  not  only  is 
the  epithelium  of  the  pulmonary  air  vesicles  able  to  allow  the 
passage  through  it  of  gases  and  volatile  substances,  but  that  also 
under    certain    conditions    fluids   such    as   water   may  also  be 
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absorbed,  and  besides  this,  the  presence  of  carbon  [larticles  in  the 
bronchial  glands  and  elsewhere  in  connection  with  the  lungs  must 
point  to  the  pulmonary  epithelium  as  the  only  possible  channel  of 
their  absorption. 


CHAPTER  X. 

EXCRETION. 

We  have  now  considered  the  methods  by  which  the  food  is 
digested  and  prepared  for  absorption  as  well  as  the  methods  \i^ 
which  the  changed  matetials  reach  the  general  blood-stream,  either 
by  means  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  intestinal  walls  or  by  the 
capillaries  of  the  portal  circulation.  The  most  difficult  problems 
of  physiology  yet  remain  to  be  discussed,  and  these  are  those 
ooncenied  with  the  exact  changes  which  take  place  in  the  tissues 
and  organs  of  the  body,  when  they  are  supplied  with  the  food 
necessary  for  their  life.  In  order  to  be  in  a  condition  to  discuss 
these  questions  from  the  best  possible  standpoint,  it  will  be  as 
well  first  of  all  to  consider  the  forms  in  which  the  waste  materials 
resulting  from  the  metabolism  of  the  tissues  leave  the  body,  and 
I  the  methods  of  their  elimination.  This  has  to  a  certain  extent 
i  been  already  considered,  we  have  seen  how  carbon  dioxide  and 
I  o^ier  matters  are  eliminated  by  the  lungs,  and  further,  we  have 
I  devoted  some  time  to  the  consideration  of  the  amount  and  com- 
position of  the  fceces.  The  highly-important  functions  of  the 
kidneys,  in  excreting  the  urine,  and  of  the  skin  remain,  and  it  is 
to  these  that  we  must  now  direct  our  attention. 


The  Struoture  and  Functions  of  the  Kidneys. 

The  Kidneys  are  two  in  number,  and  are  situated  deeply  in 
the  lumbar  region  of  the  abdomen  on  either  side  of  the  spinal 
column  behind  the  peritoneum.  They  correspond  in  position  to 
the  last  two  dorsal  and  two  upper  lumbar  vertebrae ;  the  right 
being  slightly  below  the  left  in  consequence  of  the  position  of  the 
liver  on  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen.  They  are  about  4  inches 
long,  2^  inches  broad,  and  i^  inch  thick.  The  weight  of  each 
kidney  is  about  4^  oz. 

Structure, — ^The  kidney  is  covered  by  a  tough  fibrous  capsule, 
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which  is  slightly  attached  by  its  inner  surface  to  the  proper  sub- 
stance of  the  organ  b}'  means  of  very  fine  fibres  of  areolar  tissae 
and  minute  blood-vessels.  From  the  healthy  kidney,  therefore, 
it  may  be  easily  t«m  off  without  injurj'  to  the  subjacent  corUcal 
portion  of  the  organ.  At  the  hilu»  or  notch  of  the  kidney,  it 
becomes  continuous  with  the  external  coat  of  the  upper  and 
dilated  part  of  the  ureter  (tig.  274). 

On  dividing  the  kidney  into  two  equal  parts  by  a  section  carried 
through  its  long  convex  border  (tig.  274),  the  main  part  of  its 
substance  is  seen  to  be  con- 
posed  of  two  chief  portions 
called  respectively  cortical  and 
medullar g,  the  latter  being 
also  sometimes  called  pyrami- 
dal, frotQ  the  fact  of  its  being 
composed  of  about  a  dozen 
conical  bundles  of  urine  tubes, 
each  bundle  forming  what  is 
called  a  pyramid.  The  upper 
part  of  the  weler  or  duct  o( 
the  organ,  is  dilated  into  the 
jielvie  ;  and  this,  again,  after 
separating  into  two  or  three 
principal  divisions,  is  tinaUy 
subdivided  into  still  smaller 
portions,   varying  in  number 

Fig.    17,.-Pl«i  ol  ■  longitudinul   «.ctiOT       ^'^^  **»"*    ^    tO    12,  Or  CveD 

tbniuKh  the  wivia  and  mibBtajioi!  of  the      mofe,  and  called  ealvren.    Each 

nght  kidney,  J :  i,  the  cortical  «ut>tance ;  ,    .  , .     ,  , 

i.i.brcHdpartDf  Uie  prrwnidB  of  mbI-      of  thcsc  little  calyces  or  cnje, 

™c!J<-V^?i«ia'o^S!^.i°Q^oftt™      which  are  often  arranged  io 

TS^m^^j^S^'inW^t      ^    ^"""^^^    ™*'    '^"'^^    tl'^ 
Bcetioo  o(  the  naiTow  purt  of  two  pja-      pointed  estremitv  or  papilla 

midi  ncai  the  (mlviMi  d,  pelvia  or  m-       *^,  .  .     "^    -,  . 

U«ed  dJridon.  of  the  ureter  «itiiin  the      of    a   pyramid.      bometimes, 

ki&*r^^,  the  uteta;  ,,  the  .inu.;  howcver.more  than  one  pspilU 
is  received  by  a  calyi. 

The  kidney  is  a  compound  tubular  gland,  and  both  its  cortid 
imd  .medullary  portions  are  composed  essentially  of  tubes,  the 
tuhvli  vriniferi,  which,  by  one  extremity,  in  the  c(»-tical  portion, 
end  commonly  in  little  saccules  containing  blood-vessels,  calk*! 
Malpighian  bodies,  and,  by  the  other,  open  through  the  papille 
into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  thus  discbai:ge  the  urine  wbicb 
flows  through  them. 

In  the  pyramids  the  tubes  are  chiefly  straight— dividingjnd 
diverging  as  they  ascend  through  these  into  the  cortical  portim; 
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while  in  the  la^t^r  region  they  spread  out  uiore  Irrpgiilarly,  btiH 
became  iuucli  l^ranched  and  convoluted, 

TiAuli  Uriniferi. — The  tubuli  uriniferi  (fig.  275)  are  compoaed 
of  &  nearly  homogenoouB  membrane,  and  are  lined  internally  by 
epithelium.  They  vary  considerably  in  size  in  diffeioiit  parts  of 
their  course,  butare,  on  an  average,  about  jjjj-  of  an  inch  (j'j-  mm.) 
in  diameter,  and  are  found  to  be  niade  up  of  several  distinct 
sections  which  differ  from  one  another  very  markedly,  both  in 
situation  and  structure.  According  to  Klein,  the  following  seg- 
ments may  be  mude  out:  (1)  The 
ilalpighian  corpuscle  (figs.  276,  281),  a 

compoBed  of  a  hyaline  membrana 
I<copria,  thickened  by  a  varying 
Mnount  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  lined 
by  flattened  nucleated  epithelial 
plates.  This  capsule  Is  the  dilated 
eitreoLit^  of  the  uriuiferous  tubule, 
and  contains  within  it  a  glomerulus 
of  convoluted  capillary  blood-vessels 
supported  by  connective  tissues,  and 
covered  by  flattened  epithelial  plates. 
The  glomerulus  is  connected  with  an 
efferent  and  an  afferent  vessel.  {z)The 
constricted  neck  of  the  capsule  (fig, 
176,  2),  lined  in  a  similar  manner, 
connects  it  with  (3)  the  Proximal  coti- 

mtvled    tubxde,  which    forms  several  .    _.._ 

distinct  curves  and  is  lined  with  short  tSST'"^  "  sl«.d-ceu-.  x  t» 

columnar  cells,  which  vary  somewhat 

in  size.  The  tube  next  passes  almost  vertically  downwards,  forming 
(4)  The  Spiral  Tubule,  which  is  of  much  the  same  diameter,  and 
is  lined  in  the  same  way  as  the  convoluted  portion.  So  far  the 
tube  has  been  contained  in  the  coite.x  of  the  kidney ;  it  now 
passes  vertically  downward  through  the  most  external  part 
(boundary  layer)  of  the  Malpighiaii  pyramid  into  the  more 
internal  part  (papillary  layer),  where  it  curves  up  sharply, 
forming  altogether  the  (5  and  6)  Loop  of  Henle,  which  is  a 
»ery  narrow  tube  lined  with  flattened  nucleated  cells.  Passing 
Tertically  upwards  just  as  the  tube  reaches  the  boundary  layer 
(7),  it  suddenly  enlaces  and  becomes  lined  with  polyhedral  cells. 
\^)  About  midway  in  the  boundary  layer  the  tube  again  narrows, 
forming  the  cueeitding  spiral  of  Hmle's  lonp,  but  is  still  lined  with 
polyhedral  cells.     At  the  point  where  the  tube  enters  the  cortex 


4i6 


'A  diA^mm  of  (he  imtioni  of  unnifaroiu  tubes.    A,  corteit  ] 

iptule ;  d.  imbciipflular  layer  not  containing  HaJingtiiiui  corpoKka;  ■'■  ^°i>^ 
inofiwitn.alinKltlioatMHlpighiuapnilH;  B. bounditr Utv ; C, [i^un 
ext  thi' bouDdarr  layer ;  t.  BovmaD'A  capeulc  of  Malpighian  eorpiwle;  '-b*^ 
proiimal  Doavoluled  tubule ;  4,  spinl  tabnl* ;  s,  deaooidliig  M  * 
i,  the  loop  proper ;  2,  Uiirk  port  of  the  aamding limb  ;  8,  ipinl|*nia 


_  the  diMal  oonrolnted  tubule;  ia.lb<An<< 
illecting  tubule  oT  the  medullair  nil  il;tw 
:  15,  the  lane  oolleeijag  tube  of  tiw  wHM 
^  tomu  the  Suet.    (Klem.) 
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(9)  the  asceoding  limb  narrows,  hut  the  diameter  varies  con- 
siderably ;  here  and  there  the  cells  are  more  flattened,  but  both 
in  thifl  at  in  (8),  the  cells  are  in  many  places  very  angular, 
branched,  and  imbricated.  It'  then  joins  (10)  the  "irrtffttlar 
mbulf,"  which  has  a  very  irregular  and  angular  outline,  and  is 
lined  with  angular  and  imbricated  cells.  The  tube  next  becomes 
convoluted  (11),  forming  the  dulal  convoluted  tube  or  intercalated 


m  a  ircrttpol  Hi:tioa  through  the  kiihier  of  n  do^— the  c 
lo  be  on  tho  rigbt.  1.  (be  <«piUime>  of  Ihe  Mnlpi^Iiian  r 
iiirearTOiUfedio-  ■  --.      -    - 


a  w-cnlled  m^lfllsrii  rni ;  d,  polfwtioit  tube ;  t,  j 
iDg  limb.    X  jKo.    {Klein  mnd  SoUc  Stnith.j 


tiftion  of  Schwfii/ger-Seidel,  which  is  identical  in  all  respects  with 
the  proiimal  coiivoluttd  tube  (12  and  13).  The  curved  and 
alTMght  collecting  tubes,  the  former  entering  the  latter  at  right 
ingles,  and  the  latter  passiiig  vertically  downwards,  are  lined 
with  polyhedral,  or  spindle-shaped,  or  flattened,  or  angular  cells. 
The  straight  collecting  tube  now  enters  the  boundary  layer  {14), 
and  passes  on  to  the  papillary  layer,  and,  joining  with  other 
tollecting  tulws,  forma  larger  tubes,  which  linally  open  at  the  apes 
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of  the  papilla.     These  collecting  tubes  are  lined  with  tranaparant 
nuoleated  columnar  or  cubical  cells  (14,  15). 

The  cella  of  the  tubulea  with  the  exception  of  Henle'a  loop  and 
all  parts  of  tho  collecting  tubules,' are,  as  a  rule,  possessed  of  the 


Tig.  97B.— Tnnsm»  Kctlan  of  i  mulupllla;  i,  Uigi  tiib«  or  papiUiin'.  doc*' - 
1,  e,  uid  d.  muller  tabis  of  Henle  ;  (,XM''Od"PiU»ria,dl»tiiigniiihedbf  th«rfl«Utr 
epiUwUma.    (CadiM-) 

intra-nuclear  as  well  as  of  the  intra-cellular  network  of  fibres,  of 
which  the  vertical  rods  are  meet  conspicuous. 

In  some  places,  it  is  stated  that  a  distinct  mernbrane  of  flattened 
cells  can  be  made  out  liniug  the  lumen  of  the  tubes  {cmtrottiiniiar 
membtUTu). 

Blood  Teasels. 
Bhod-gupply. — In  connection  with  the  general  diatributioD  of 
blood-vessels  to  the  kidney,  the  Mcdpighian  CorpuKlrt  must  be 
further  considered.  They  (fig.  aSo)  are  found  only  in  the  cortical 
part  of  the  kidney,  and  are  confined  to  the  central  part,  wETch, 
however,  makes  up  about  seven-eighths  of  the  whole  cortex.  On 
a  section  of  the  oi^an,  some  of  them  are  just  visible  to  the  Daked 
eye  as  minut«  red  points  ;  others  are  too  small  to  be  thus  aeeo- 
Their  average  diameter  is  about  y^  of  an  inch  (Jmm).  Eacii 
of    them  is  composed,  as  we  have  seen   above,    of    the  dilated 
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eitremitj  of  an  uriniferouB  tube,  or  Malpighian  capsule,  which 

encloBea  &   tuft    of    blood 

Tessek 

The  renal  artery  divides 
into  several  branches,  which, 
paaaing  in  at  the  htlus  of 
tbe  kidney,  and  covered  by 
a  fine  sheath  of  areolar 
tissue  derived  from  the 
capsule,  enter  the  substance 
of  the  organ  chiefly  in  the 
intervals  between  the  pa- 
pillK,  and  at  the  junction 
between  the  cortex  and  the 
boundary  layer.  The  main 
branches  then  pass  almost 
boriiontaUy,  forming  more 
orlees  complete  arches  and  < 
giving  off  branches  upwards 
to  the  cortex  and  down- 
waids  to  the  medulla.  The 
tenner  are  for  the  moat 
part  straight ;  they  pass 
slmoet  vertically  to  the 
suifaceof  the  kidney,  giving 
off  laterally  in  all  direc- 
tioDB  longer  and  shorter 
bnuches,  which  ultimately 
snpply  the  Malpighian 
bodies. 

The  small  ^ferent  artery 
(figs.  380  and  381)  which 
enUre  the  Malpighian  cor- 
puscle, breaks  up  in  the 
interior  agbefore  mentioned 

into  a  dense  convoluted  pig_  ,„._VMCoi*r  mppiy  oi  wdney.  n,  put  of 
mi  looped  capillary  plexus,  ^:^ ^^^^''^^ST^/^^JSXt. 
»hichisultim«telygathered      ^.-^^ ^^«^ ^  «pjUj^ 

Upagam  mtO  several  small       Teiiuo(medal1a;>,  venaBtellD^a  ;  i, inCeilobulaf 

fffrmt  vessels,  comparable      "^^   "*^'' 

Co  minute  veins,  which  leave 

the  capsule  at  one  or  more  places  near  the  point  at  which  the  afferent 

»rtery  enters  it  On  leaving,  theydo  not  immediately  join  othersmall 

K\oa  as  might  have  been  expected,  but  again  breaking  up  into  a 
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uetwork  of  capillary  vesseU,  are  distributed  on  tlie  eiterior  of 
tlie  tubiUe.     After  tliis  uecond  breaking  up  the  capillary  pleiiis 


Tig.  ISO. — Dlagmn  iboiriiiB  the  relation  of  tlie  Hftlplgliiui  bodv  to  Hie 

and  blood^-vnoeld.    t,  odq  of  the  iTLterlobutar  arterif* ;  n\  Affcnibt  kiun^  jw^^um  uiw 
tho  ^lomeruluH ;  c,  cmpjiule  of  the  Malpi^hi&n  Iwdy,  rondina  the  termiDation  of  uid 

plexus ;  f ,  "UTTOuniiing  the  tube,  and  flnslly  teraiinBtE  in  the  bmneh  o(  tbe  mul 
vela  I  (dler  Bowmsn}. 

terminates  in  a  small  vein,  which,  by  union  with  others  like  it, 
helps  to  form  the  radicles  of  the  renal  vein.  These  small  yeins 
pass  into  others  which  form  venous  arches  correaponding  to  the 


iSi.-MslpishUn  ispsule  and  tuft  oF  <*pllUrlM.  Injected  ttannigh  the  reul  utoj 
rith  a>1outHl  ^lutJD.  u,  (glomerular  veettels;  fr,  eapeule;  c.  jutericv  capKiile;  < 
rlomerulu  artery  i  e,  efferent  veins ;  /,  epilhehom  of  tubes.     (Cftdi«t,} 


grlomerular 
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urterial  archea,  but  which  are  more  distinct,  situated  betweeu  the 
medulla  and  cortex. 

fTbua,  in  the  kidney,  the  blood  entering  hj  the  renal  artery,  | 
traTers^.fiw.se^  of  capillaries  before  emerging  by  the  renal  vein,  | 
an  airangenieut  which  may  be  I 
'  compared  to  the  portal  eyatcni 
in  miniature. 

^e  tuft  of  Teasels  within  the 
Ifalpighian  capsule  in  the  counto 


the  abofe,  T«flect«d  round  c,  and  Onai 
aivcJoniiw  it ;  e^  iiui»  of  t^mbrroD 
«!!■  inik£  w{l]  later  become  derdoj^ 
isto  Uand-TOKla.    {W.  Pye.| 


%.  iB3'— Epitbdial  elaueuts  ot  %  Ualpi- 
^i&n  capBule  ubd  tuft^  with  the  com- 
mencement of  ft  arimry  tubule ahcnrlnff 
UKuffeiCDtuideffei-etavaHl;  a.UTw 
of  Oat  epithelium  foimin^  the  capaiiln : 
b,  sjinilu',  bnt  TMiMt  ta^ret  BpiUHilial 
coUb,  placed  in  the  walla  of  the  tub< ; 
r,  oelJp,  evreriug  the  voaela  of  the  oa 

rest  of 'it.    (W-ft'eTj' 


of  development  has  been  thnist  into  the  dilated  extremity  of  the 
urinarj_to5uje,  which  finally  completely  invests  it.  Thiis  within 
the  Malpighian  capsule  there  are  two  layers  of  squamoua  epithe- 
lium, 44iarietal  layer  lining  the  capaule  proper,  and  a  yiscenU  or 
reflected  layer  immediately  covering  the  vascular  tuft  (fig.  282), 
and  sometimes  dipping  down  into  its  interstices.  This  reflected 
layer  of  epithelium  is  readUy  seen  in  young  subjects,  but  cannot 
always  be  demonstrated  in  tike  adult.     (See  figs.  382  and  383.) 

Xhe  yesgeU  which  enter  the  meduUarj-  layer  break  np  into 
Hmaller  arterioles,  which  pass  through  the  bound^y  layer,  and 
proceed  in  a  straight  course  betweeu  the  tubules  of  the  papillary 
layer,  giving  off  on  their  way  branches,  which  form  a  fine  arterial 
meshwork  around  the  tubes,  and  ending  in  a  similar  plexus  from 
whi^  the  venous  radicles  arise. 

Besides  the  small  afferent  arteries  of  the  Malpighian  bodies, 
there  are,  of  course,  others  which  are  distributed  in  the  ordinary 
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manner,  for  the  nutrition  of  the  different  parts  of  the  organ: 
and  in  the.  pyramids,  between  the  tubes,  there  are  numerous 
straight  vessels^  the  vasa  recta^  some  of  which  are  branches  of 
vasa  eferentia  from  Malpighian  bodies,  and  therefore  comparable 
to  the  venous  plexus  around  the  tubules  in  the  cortical  portion, 
while  others  arise  directly  as  small  branches  of  the  renal  arteries. 

Between  the  tubes,  vessels,  etc.,  which  make  up  the  substance  of  the 
kidney,  there  exists,  in  small  quantity,  a  fine  matrix  of  areolar  tissue. 

Nerves. — The  nerves  of  the  kidney  are  derived-  Itohl  the,  rftnal . 
plexus  of  each  side.  This  consists  of  both  medullated  and  non- 
medullated  nerve-fibres,  the  former  of  varying  size,  and  of  nerve 
cells.  The  renal  ple:s;us  is. derived  from. the  solax. plexus,  par- 
ticularly from  the  semiluuax  ganglion.  The  renal  plexus  is  thus 
indirectly  connected  with  the  vagi  and  with  the  splanchnic  nerves. 
It  is  also  directly  connected  with  them  by  fibres  which  piiss  to  them 
without  first  joining,  the  solar  plexus.  Fibres  from  the  anterior 
roots  of  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  dorsal  nerves  in  the 
dog  also  pass  to  the  same  plexus,  either  directly  through  the 
sympathetic  chain  or  by  first  passing  into  the  solar  plexus. 

The  Ureters. — The  duct  of  each  kidney,  or  ureter,  is  a  tube 
about  the  size  of  a  goose-quill,  and  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches 
in  length,  which,  continuous  above  with  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney, 
ends  below  by  perforating  obliquely  the  walls  of  the  bladder,  and 
opening  on  its  internal  surface. 

Structure, — It  is  constructed  of  three  principal  coats :  (a)  an 
outer,  tough,  fibrous  and  elastic  coat ;  (6)  a  middle  muscular  coat, 
of  which  the  fibres  are  unstriped,  and  arranged  in  three  layers — 
the  fibres  of  the  central  layer  being  circular,  and  those  of  the 
other  two  longitudinal  in  direction ;  and  (c)  an  internal  mucous 
lining  continuous  with  that  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  above,  and 
of  the  urinary  bladder  below.  The  epithelium  of  all  these  parts 
(fig.  284)  is  alike  stratified  and  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  form ;  the 
cells  on  the  free  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  being  usually 
spheroidal  or  polyhedral  with  one  or  more  spherical  or  oval  nuclei ; 
while  beneath  these  are  pear-shaped  cells,  of  which  the  broad  ends 
are  directed  towards  the  free  surface,  fitting  in  beneath  the  cells  of 
the  first  row,  and  the  apices  are  prolonged  into  processes  of  various 
lengths,  among  which,  again,  the  deepest  cells  of  the  epitheUum 
are  found  spheroidal,  irregularly  oval,  spindle-shaped  or  oonicaL 

The  Urinary  Bladder. — The  urinary  bladder,  which  forms  a 
receptacle  for  the  temporary  lodgment  of  the  urine  in  the  intervals 
of  its  expulsion  from  the  body,  is  more  or  less  pyriform,  ite_ widest 
part,  which  is  situate  above  and  behind,  being  termed  ihe  fundus; 
and  the  narrow  constricted  portion  in  front  and  below,  by  which  it 
becomes  continuous  with  the  urethra,  being  called  its  cervix  or  %ed. 
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Struetvre. — It  is  constructed  of  four  principal  coats, — eerout, 
mvKvIar,  areolar  or  tvbmucoiu,  and  mwxrue.  (a.)  The  etroue  coat, 
which  covers  only  the  poeterior  and  upper  part  of  the  bladder,  has 
the  same  structure  as  that  of  the  peritoneum,  with  whiuh  it  is' 
ccmtinuouB.  (6.)  The  fibres  of  the  mwcvlnr  coat,  which  are  un- 
strip«d,  arc  arranged  in  three  principal  layers,  of  which  the 
eitemal  and  internal  have  a 
general  longitudinal,  and  the  * 

middle  layer  a  circular  direc-  [^ 
tion.  The  latter  are  especially  k] 
developed  around  the  eervU  of  iTj 
the  oi^an,  and  are  described  |j 

as  formiug  a  tphincUr  vegicm.  1 

The   muscular   fibres    of   the  A 

bladder,    like    those    of    the 
stonmch,  are  arranged  not  in 

ample  circles,  but  in  figure-of-  ^^  j(u.-EpLti.eU™  ol  the  bl»dd« ;  =.  one 
8  loops,     (c. )  The  areolar  or  ■?  "le  wih  of  the  ftrat  r™ ;  *,  b  mU  of 

,  ^    '       .  ,  the  ■atond  row ;  c,  cell*  in  tiw,  of  Brat, 

ttUmwxm*   coat  is  constructed  Kcond,  and  deepest  Uyen.  (Obentoiner.] 

of  connective    tissue    with  a 

la^  proportion  of  elastic  fibres,  {d.)  The  mitcoiu  membraae, 
which  is  rugose  in  the  contracted  state  of  the  ot^n,  does  not 
differ  in  essential  structure  from  mucous  membranes  in  general 
Its  epithelium  is  stratified  and  closely  resembles  that  of  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney  and  the  ureter  (fig.  284). 

The  mucous  membrane  is  provided  with  mucous  glands,  which 
»n  more  numerous  near  the  neck  oE  the  bladder. 

The  bladder  is  well  provided  with  hlood-  and  lymph-vetteU,  and 
with  nerveM.  The  latter  are  both  medullated  and  nou-medullated 
fibres,  both  branches  from  the  sacral  plexus  (spinal)  and  hypo- 
gastric plexus  (sympathetic).  tianglion-cellB  are  found,  here  and 
there,  in  the  course  of  the  nerve-fibres. 

The  ITrine. 

Phyntal  ProptrtUs. — Healthy  urine  is  a  perfectly  transparent, 
amber-coloured  liquid,  with  a.  peculiar,  but  uat  Ainug—aafclo  odour, 
a  bitterish  taste,  and  slight  acid  reaction.  It-s  specific  gravity 
varies  from  1015  to  1025.  On  standing  for  a  short  time,  a  little 
mucus  appears  in  it  as  a  flocculent  "'"■■■</-"" ""'■'-■j-;  cl\mm*aUj-_  it 
ig  said,  of  nucleo-albumin  and  not  mucii^ 

Chrmical  Composition. — The  urine  conaisla  of  water,  holding  in 
solution  certain  organic  and  saline  matters  as  its  ordinary  consti- 
tuents, and  occasionally  various  other  matters ;  some  of  the  latter 
*re  indications  of  diseased  states  of  the  system,  and  others  are  derived 
from  unusual  articles  of  food  or  drugs  taken  into  the  stomach. 
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Chemical  Composition  op  the  Ubine. 

Water 967 

SoEcIs— 

^TM. 141236 

Othfit  nitrpgenoas  crjstfilliue  bodies — 

Uric   acid,   principally  in   the  form  of 
alkaline  Urates,  a  trace  only  free.         1 
Ereatinin,  Xanthin,  Hjpozanthin.  )       10*635 

Hippuric  acid.  ""^ 

Mucas,  Pigments,  and  Ferments. 
Salts:— 

Inorganic — 

'rincipallj  Sulphates,  Phosphates,  and  ^ 
Chlorides  of  Sodiam  and  Potassium, 
with  Phosphates  of  Magnesium  and 
Calcium,    traces    of    Silicates    and 
Chlorides. 


8135 

Organic — 

Lactates,  Hippurates,  Oxalates,  Acetates 
and    Formates,  which     only  appear 

occasionally.  )  33 

Sugar a  trace  sometimes. 

Gases  (nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  principally). 

1000 

Eeaction.  — The  normal  reaction  of  the  urine  is  slightly  acid. 
This  acidity  is  due  to  acid  phosphate  of  sodium,  and  is  less  marked 
soon  after  meals.  The  urine  contains  no  appreciable  amoimt  of 
free  acid,  as  it  gives  no  precipitate  of  sulphur  with  sodium  hypo- 
sulphite, ^fter  standing  for  some  time  the  acidity  increases  from 
a  kind  of  acid  fermentation,  due  in  all  probability  to  the  presence 
of  mucus  and  fungi,  and  acid  urates  or  free  uric  acid  is  deposited. 
After  a  time,  varying  in  length  according  to  the  temperature,  the 
reaction  becomes  strongly  alkaline  from  the  change  of  urea  into 
ammoiiiinn  carbonate,  due  to  the  presence  of  one  or  more  specffic 
micro-organisms  (nim-ococctis  urece).  JThe  urea  takes  .up.  two 
molecules  of  water — a  strong  ammoniacal  and  foetid  odour 
appears,  and  deposits  of  triple  phosphates  and  alkaline  urates 
take  place.  This  does  not  occur  unless  the  urine  is  freely  exposed 
to  the  air,  or,  at  least,  until  air  has  had  access  to  it. 

Reaction  of  Urine  in  different  clatt$e8  of  Animals, — In  most  herbiTorons 
animals  the  urine  is  alkaline  and  turbid.  The  difference  depends,  not  on 
any  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  secretion,  but  on  the  difference  in  the  food 
on  which  the  two  classes  subsist ;  foi  when  carnivorous  animals,  sach  as 
dogs,  are  restricted  to  a  vegetable  diet,  their  urine  becomes  pale,  turbid,  aod 
alkaline,  like  that  of  an  herbivorous  animal,  but  resumes  its  former  addit/ 
on  the  return  to  an  animal  diet ;  while  the  urine  voided  by  herbivorous 
animals,  e.g.^  rabbits,  fed  for  some  time  exclusively  upon  animal  substances, 
presents  the  acid  reaction  and  other  qualities  of  the  urine  of  Carnivora,  its 
OKHnary  alkalinity  being  restored  onl}'  on  the  substitution  of  a  vegetable  for 
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the  animal  diet.  Human  nrine  is  not  usually  rendered  alkaline  by  v^^table 
diet,  bat  it  becomes  so  after  the  free  use  of  alkaline  medicines,  or  of  the 
alkflline  salts  with  carbonic  or  yegetable  acids  ;  for  these  latter  are  changed 
into  alkaline  carbonates  previous  to  elimination  by  the  kidneys. 


AT«ractt  daily  qxiantity 


Water 
Solids^ 

Urea 

Kreatinin  . 

Uric  acid 

Hippuric  Acid 

Pigment   and    Ex 
tractives 

Sulphuric  Acid  . 

Phosphoric  Acid 

Chlorine     . 

Ammonia 

Potassium  . 

Sodium 

Calcium 

Magnesium 


of  the  chief  urinary  con«tituents  (modified 
from  Parkes). 

Per  Kflo  of 
body  weight. 
.     1500  cc.  or     52ioz.  23*        grms. 


.   33180  J 

^rms. 

»» 

512-4  grains. 

•5 

11 

•910 

»» 

ii 

140 

11 

'0140 

11 

•555 

?i 

»» 

8-569 

11 

-0084 

11 

•400 

»» 

M 

6-i6 

11 

•0060 

11 

.      10' 

»» 

11 

154- 

11 

•1510 

»i 

2-OI2 

5? 

11 

30-98 

11 

-0480 

♦» 

.         3-164 

»» 

ft 

48-80 

11 

-0305 

)) 

7-000 

f» 

»» 

107-8 

11 

-1260 

11 

•770 

»» 

11 

u-8 

11 

2-500 

i1 

11 

3^"5 

11 

11-090 

yy 

It 

17078 

11 

•260 

ti 

11 

4' 

}) 

•207 

»» 

11 

3* 

f» 

72- 


Variations  in  the  Qvantity  of  the  Constituents, — From  the  pro- 
ponious  given  in  the  abOTe  table,  most  of  the  constituents  are, 
even  in  health,  liable  to  variations.  The  variations  of  the  water 
in  different  seasons,  and  according  to  the  quantity  of  drink  and 
exercise,  have  already  been  mentioned.  The  water  of  the  urine 
is  also  liable  to  be  influenced  by  the  condition  of  the  nervous 
system,  being  sometimes  greatly  increased,  e.g.,  in  hysteria  and 
in  some  other  nervous  affections ;  and  at  other  times  diminished. 
In  some  diseases  it  is  enormously  increased ;  and  its  increase  may 
be  either  attended  with  an  augmented  quantity  of  solid  matter, 
as  in  ordinary  diabetes,  or  may  be  nearly  the  sole  change,  as  in 
the  affection  termed  diabetes  insipidus.  In  other  diseases,  e.g,,  the 
various  forms  of  albuminuria,  the  quantity  may  be  considerably 
diminished.  A  febrile  condition  almost  always  diminishes  the 
quantity  of  water ;  and  a  like  diminution  is  caused  by  any  affec- 
tion which  draws  off  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  from  the  body 
through  any  other  channel  than  that  of  the  kidneys,  e.g.,  the 
bowels  or  the  skin. 

Method  of  estimating  the  Solids.  —A  useful  rule  for  approximately  esti- 
mating the  total  solids  in  any  given  specimen  of  healthy  urine  is  to  multiply 
the  lact  two  figures  representing  the  specific  gravity  by  2-33.  Thus,  in  uriue 
of  sp.  gr.  1025,  2-33  X  25  =  58-25  grains  of  solids,  are  contained  in  1000 
grains  of  the  urine.  In  using  this  method  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
limits  of  error  are  much  wider  in  diseased  than  in  healthy  urine. 
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Variations  in  the  Specific  Gravity. — ^The  average  specific  graTity 
of  the  human  urine  is  about  1020.  The  relative  quantity  of  water 
and  of  solid  constituents  of  which  it  is  composed  is  materially 
influenced  by  the  condition  and  occupation  of  the  body  during 
the  time  at  which  it  is  secreted  j  by  the  length  of  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  last  meal ;  and  by  several  other  accidental  cir- 
cumstances. The  existence  of  these  causes  of  difference  in  the 
composition  of  the  urine  has  led  to  the  secretion  being  described 
under  the  three  heads  of  Urina  sanguinis,  Urina  potus,  and  Urina 
cibi.  The  first  of  these  names  signifies  the  urine,  or  that  part  of 
it  which  is  secreted  from  the  blood  at  times  in  which  neither  food 
nor  drink  has  been  recently  taken,  and  is  applied  especially  to 
the  urine  which  is  evacuated  in  the  morning  before  breakfast. 
The  terms  wrtW  pot^is  indicates  the  urine  secreted  shortly  after 
the  introduction  of  any  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  into  the 
body  :  and  the  urina  cibi,  the  portions  secreted  during  the  period 
immediately  succeeding  a  meal  of  solid  food.  The  last  kind 
contains  a  larger  quantity  of  solid  matter  than  either  of  the 
others  ;  the  first  or  second,  being  largely  diluted  with  water, 
possesses  a  compamtively  low  specific  gravity.  Of  these  three 
kinds,  the  morning  urine  is  the  best  calculated  for  analysis  in 
health,  since  it  represents  the  simple  secretion  unmixed  with  the 
elements  of  food  or  drink ;  if  it  be  not  used,  the  whole  of  the 
urine  passed  during  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours  should  be  taken. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  may  thus,  consistently  with 
health,  range  widely  on  both  sides  of  the  usual  average.  It  may 
vary  from  10 15  in  the  winter,  to  1025  in  the  summer;  but 
variations  of  diet  and  exercise,  and  many  other  circumstances, 
may  make  even  greater  difierences  than  these.  In  disease,  the 
variation  may  be  greater ;  sometimes  descending,  in  albuminuria, 
to  1004,  and  frequently  ascending  in  diabetes,  when  the  urine  is 
loaded  with  sugar,  to  1050,  or  even  to  1060. 

Quantity. — The  total  quantity  of  urine  passed  in  twenty-four 
hours  is  affected  by  numerous  circumstances.  On  taking  the 
mean  of  many  obser\'ations  by  several  experiments,  tbe„aveiagl. 
quantity  voided  in  twenty-four  hours  by  healthy  male  adults  from 
20  to  40  years  of  age  has  been  found  to  amount  to  about  5  2£ 
fluid  ounces  (i  J  to  2  litres). 

Abnormal  X^onstitv£nti.—lxi  disease,  or  after  the  ingestion  of 
special  foods,  various  abnormal  substances  occur  in  urine,  of  which 
the  following  may  be  mentioned — Serum-albumin,  Globulin,  Fer- 
ments (apparently  present  in  health  also).  Proteose*,  Peptone,  Blood, 
Sugar,  Bile  acid*  and  pigments,  Casts,  Fats,  various  Salts  taken 
as  medicine.  Micro-organisms  of  various  kinds,  and  other  matters. 


The  Solids  of  the  tTrine. 

Urea. — {C H.N.Ol. — Urea  is  the  priiic|pj^l  nf>]i<l  coiiBtitiieut  of 
the  urine,  fopuing  nearly  one-half  of  tha  totiil  Quantity,      it  iB 


wrtant  ingredient,  aiiice  |t  jh  t]jg  c^gf  p'lhnfaiUffi 

by  which  the^il|fOgen  which  ja  derived  fromJlie  metabyjjc  ehiyj^feB 
lS  well  iia  that  which  ia  derived  fpjju  ai^^,aui>crfliioua 


food  is  excreted  from  the  body. 
For  Ha  removal,  th^  Bt;[;];etioi^  of 
uriiif  seenis  osi>ci;kllv  provided; 
imS  hy  its  rctciiRon  in  the  1)101x1 
the  most  pemicioiis  effeuta  are 
produced. 

I'ropetiies.  — Uraa,  ^i^te  the 
other  ,^114  c(|in^titiienta  of  th  e 
mine.  e:[iat»  in_a  stijjg  of  splu- 
lion.  Wheu  in  the  solid  state, 
it  a^^ra  in  the  form  of  delit^te 
siFvety  acicwiar  crje.tal^  which, 
under  the  Kucroaco^fej  appear  as 


fig.  185.— CryaColi  of  Ores. 


four-aideii  noama, (fig-  285). 
may  be  obtained  in  this  state 
bj  evaporating  urine  carefully  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  acting 
OD  the  inspisaated  masa  with  four  parts  of  alcohol,  then  evapo- 
Rting  the  alcoholic  aolutiou  to  dryness,  ana  purifying  the  residue 
by  repeated  solution  in  water  or  in  alcohol,  and  finally  allowing 
it  to  crjatallize.  It  readily  combines 
»ith  some  acida,  like  a  weak  base;  ~ 

and  may  thus  be  conveniently  pro- 
cured in  the  form  of  cryatala  of  nitraU 
oroaroiateo/itmi  (figs.  286  and  287). 
tt'rea  iacolourlaaa  whep  p^ire  :  when 
impure  it  may  be  yellow  or  brown  : 
it  is  without  ^mqlli  and  of  a  cooling 
nitre-like  ta«te  ;  it  has  neither  an  acid 
Dor  an  Alkaline  re-action,  and  deliquesces  in  a  moist  and  warm 
Mmoephere.  \t,  15°  C.  (59"  F.)  it  requires  for  its  solution  leas 
than  JtB,  own  weight  of  water  ;  it  ia  dissolved  in  all  proportions  by 
Iwliug  water  ;  but  it  requirea  five  times  its  weight  of  cold  alcohol 
forite  solution.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether.  At  120°  C.  (248°  P.) 
it  melts  without  iindei^ing  decomposition  ;  at  a  atill  higher 
temperature  ebullition  takes  place,  and  carbonate  of  ammonium 
rablimea.      When  heated  with  water  in  a  sealed  tube  to  100°  C, 
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urea  splits  up  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia ;  vrhen  heated  to 
a  high  temperature  urea  loses  ammonia  and  first  yields  hivrety 
CjHsNgOg,  which  gives  a  rose  colour  with  caustic  potash  and  a 
trace  of  copper  sulphate,  and  afterwards  cyanuric  acid,  CjHjOjN^ 
which  gives  a  violet  colour  with  caustic  potash  and  a  trace  of 
copper  sulphate.  It  is  decomposed  by  sodium  hypochlorite  or 
hypobromite  or  by  nitrous  acid,  with  evolution  of  N.     It  forms 

compounds  with  acids,  of  which  the 
chief  are  urea  hydrochloride,  CH^N^O. 
HCL;  urea  nitrate,  CH^NgOHNO,; 
and  urea  phosphate,  CH^NgO.  H5PO4. 
It  forms  compounds  with  metals 
such  as  HgO.  CH^NjO ;  with  silver 
CHjNgOAgg ;  and  with  salts  such  as 
HgClj  and  HgNOj. 
Fig.  287.— Crystals  of  Urea  oxalate.  Chemical  Nature, — Urea  is  isomeric 

with  ammonium  cyanate  NH^,  CNO. 
It  was  first  of  all  artificially  prepared  from  that  substance. 

It    may   also    he  produced  artificially  by  treating   carhonyl  chloride 
(CO  CI,)  with   ammonia;    or   by  h-eating  ethyl  carbonate   icith  ammeHta 

CO  QQ*  jj'  +  2  NH3  =  C0NjH^2C,Hq0  ;  by  heating  amitionivm  carbonate 

CO  Q^^    =  CONjH^  +  H.O  ;  by  adding  water  to  cyanamide  CN.  NH,,  or 
by  evajporating  ammonium  cyanate  in  aqueoue  solution. 

It  is  usually  considered  to  be  a  diamide  of  carbonic  acid, 
in  other  words,  carbonic  acid,  CO  (OH*)',  with  two  of  hydroxyl, 
(OH)'^,  replaced  by  two  of  amidogen  (NHg)'^.  It  may  also  be 
written  as  if  it  were  a  monamide  of  carbamic  acid  (COOHNHJ, 
thus  CONHg.  NH^;  one  of  amidogen  NHj  in  the  latter  re- 
placing one  of  hydroxyl  in  the  former.  Decomposition  of  the 
urea  with  development  of  ammonium  carbonate  takes  place 
from  the  action  of  the  bacteria  (micrococcus  urese),  when  urioe 
is  kept  for  some  days  after  being  voided,  and  explains  the 
ammoniacal  odour  then  evolved.  The  urea  is  sometimes  decom- 
posed before  it  leaves  the  bladder,  when  the  mucous  membrane  is 
diseased,  and  the  mucus  secreted  by  it  is  abundant ;  but  decom- 
position does  not  often  occur  unless  atmospheric  germs  have  had 
access  to  the  urine. 

Variations  in  the  Quantity  excreted. — The  quantity  of  urea 
excreted  is,  like  that  of  the  urine  itself,  subject  to  considerable 
variation.  For  a  healthy  adult  about  51 2*4  grains  (about 
33 '1 8  grms.)  per  diem  may  be  taken  as  rather  a  high  average. 
Its  percentage  in  healthy  urine  is  from  i  '5  to  2 '5.     Its  amoimt 
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a  materially  influenced  by  diet,  being  greater  when  animal  food 
is  exclusively  used,  less  when  the  diet  is  mixed,  and  least  of  all 
with  a  vegetable  diet.  As  a  rule,  men  excrete  a  larger  quantity 
than  women,  and  persons  in  the  middle  periods  of  life  a  larger 
quantity  than  infants  or  old  people.  The  quantity  of  urea 
excreted  by  children,  relatively  to  their  body-weight^  is  much 
greater  than  by  adults.  Thus  the  quantity  of  urea  excreted  per 
kilogram  of  weight  was  found  to  be,  in  a  child,  0*8  grm.  ;  in  an 
adult  only  0*4  grm.  Regarded  in  this  way,  too,  the  excretion  of 
carbonic  acid  gives  similar  results,  the  proportions  in  the  child 
and  adult  being  as  82  :  34. 

'^'^  1'iantiity  ^-"gQQ^H^^a  not  necessarily  increase  s^nd  decrease 
with  that  of  the  urine,  though  on  the  whole  it  would  seem  that 
wEenever  the  amount  of  urine  is  much  augmented,  the  quantity 
of  urea  also  is  usually  increased  ;  and  it  appears  that  the  quantity 
of  iS^  as  of  urine,  may  be  especially  increased  by  drinking  large 
quantities  of  water.  In  various  diseases  the  quantity  is  reduced 
considerably  below  the  healthy  standard,  while  in  other  affections 
it  id  above  it 

Quantitative  Estim4ition. — There  are  two  chief  methods  of  estimating  the 
amount  of  urea  in  the  urine,  (i.)  By  decomposing  it  by  means  of  an 
alkaline  solution  of  sodium  hypobromite,  or  hypochlorite,  and  calculating  the 
amount  in  a  measured  quantity,  by  collecting  and  measuring  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  evolved  under  such  circumstances.  Urea  contains  nearly  half  its 
weight  of  nitrogen,  hence  the  amount  of  the  gas  collected  may  be  taken  as  a 
measure  of  the  urea  decomposed,  remembering  that  i  litre  of  nitrogen  at  the 
standard  temperature  and  pressure  weighs  14  x  '08936,  or  1*251  grms.  The 
percentage  of  urea  can  thus  be  readily  calculated  from  the  volume  of 
nitrogen  evolved  from  a  measured  quantity  of  the  urine,  but  this  calculation 
»  avoided  by  graduating  the  tube  in  which  the  nitrogen  is  collected  with 
nambers  which  indicate  the  corresponding  percentage  of  urea.  The  reaction 
igCON.H^  +  3  NaBrO  +  2  NaHO  =  3  NaBr  +  3  H,0  +  Na,CO,  +  N,. 
(2.)  By  precipitating  the  urea  by  adding  to  a  given  amount  of  urine,  freed 
from  sulphates  and  phosphates,  a  standard  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  from 
a  burette,  until  the  whole  of  it  has  been  thrown  down  in  an  insoluble  form  ; 
then  reading  off  the  exact  amount  of  the  mercuric  nitrate  solution,  which  it 
was  necessary  to  use.  As  the  amount  of  urea  which  each  cubic  centimetre 
of  the  standard  solution  will  precipitate  is  previously  known,  it  is  easy  to 
calculate  the  amount  in  the  sample  of  urine  taken.  The  precipitate  which  is 
formed  was  generally  said  to  be  composed  of  mercuric  oxide  and  urea. 
Some,  however,  now  consider  that  it  is  a  mixture  of  mercuric  nitrate  itself 
aodurea. 

Uric  Acid  (CgHjN^Og). — Uric  or  lithic  acid  is  rarely  absent 
[jjff^  the  urine  of  man  or  animals,  though  in  the  feline  tribe  it 
seona.  to  be  sometimes  entirely  replaced  by  urea. 

Properties. — Uric  acid  when  pure  is  colourless,  but  when 
deposited  from  the  urine  is  yellowish  brown.  It  crystallises  in 
various  fonns,  of  which  the  most  common  are  smooth  transparent, 
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rhomboid  plates,  diamond-shaped  plates,  hexagonal  tables,  drc. 
(fig.  288).  It  is  odourless  and  tasteless.  It  is  very  slightlj 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  a  little  more  so  in  hot  water,  quite 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  dissolves  freely  in  solution  of 
the  alkaline  carbonates  and  other  salts. 

The  proportionate  quantity  of  uric  acid  varies  considerably  in  different 
animals.  In  man,  and  Mammalia  generally,  especially  the  Herbivora.  it 
is  comparatively  small.  In  the  whole  tribe  of  birds,  and  of  serpents,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  quantity  is  very  large,  greatly  exceeding  that  of  the 
urea.  In  the  urine  of  granivorous  birds,  inde^,  urea  is  rarely  if  ever  found, 
its  place  being  entirely  supplied  by  uric  acid. 

Varations  in  Qvantity, — The  quantity  of  uric  acid,  like  that 
of  urea,  in  human  urine,  is  increased  by  the  use  of  animal  food, 
and  decreased  by  the  use  of  food  free  from  nitrogen,  or  by  an 

exchisively  vegetable  diet.  In 
most  febrile  diseases,  and  in 
plethora,  it  is  formed  in  unnsr 
turally  large  quantities ;  and  in 
gout  it  is  deposited  in  and  around 
joints,  in  the  form  of  urate  of 
soda,  of  which  the  so-called  chalk- 
stones  of  this  disease  are  princi- 
pally composed.  The  average 
amount  secreted  in  twenty-four 
hours  is  about  one-third  of  a 
gramme. 

Condition  in  the  Urine. — ^The 
condition  in  which  uric  acid  exists, 
in  splutipii  in  the  urine  has  formed 
the  subject  of  some  discussion.     The  uric  acid  exists  as  urate  of 
soda,  produced  by  the  uric  acid  as  soon  as  it  is  formed  combining 
with  part  of  the  base  of  the  alkaline  sodium  phosphate  of  the 
blood.     Hippuric  acid,  which  exists  in  human  urine  also,  acts 
upon  the  alkaline  phosphate  in  the  same  way,  and  increases  still 
more  the  quantity  of  acid  phosphate,  on  the  presence  of  which  it 
is   probable    that  a  part   of   the  natural  acidity  of   the  urine 
depends.     It  is  scarcely  possible  to  say  whether  the  union  of 
uric  acid  with  the  bases  sodium  and  ammonium  takes  place  in 
the  blood,  or  in  the  act  of  secretion  in  the  kidney :  the  latter 
is  more  likely;  but  the  quantity  of  either  uric  acid  or  urates 
in  the  blood  is  probably  too  small  to  allow  of  this  question  being 
solved. 

Owing  to  its  existence  in  combination  in  healthy  urine,  uric 
acid  for   examination   must  generally  be  precipitated  from  its 


Fig.  a88.— Variotu  fonna  of  uric  add 
oryBtals. 
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bases  by  a  stronger  acid,  e,g,^  hydrochloric  or  Ditric.  When 
excreted  in  excess,  however,  it  is  deposited  in  a  crystalline  form 
(fig.  288),  mixed  with  large  quantities  of  ammonium  or  sodium 
ante.  In  such  cases  it  may  be  procured  for  microscopic  examin- 
ation by  gently  warming  the  portion  of  urine  containing  the 
sediment ;  this  dissolves  urate  of  ammoniiun  and  sodium,  while 
the  comparatively  insoluble  crystals  of  uric  acid  subside  to  the 
bottom. 

The  most  common  form  in  which  uric  acid  is  deposited  in 
urine,  is  that  of  a  brownish  or  yellowish  powdery  substance,  con- 
sisting of  granules  of  ammonium  or  sodium  urate.  When  de- 
posited in  crystals,  it  is  most  frequently  in  rhombic  or  diamond- 
shaped  laminee,  but  other  forms  are  not  uncommon  (fig.  288). 
When  deposited  from  urine,  the  crystals  are  generally  more  or 
less  deeply  coloured,  from  being 
combined  with  the  colouring 
principles  of  the  urine. 

Tests, — ^There  are  two  chief 
tests  for  uric  acid  besides  the 
microscopic  evidence  of  its  crys- 
talline structure:  (l)  The  Mu- 
rexide  test^  which  consists  of 
evaporating  to  dryness  a  mixture 
of  strong  nitric  acid  and  uric 
acid  in  a  water  bath.  This  leaves 
a  jellowish-red  residue  of  Alloxan 
(CiHfNjOJ  and  urea,  and  on 
addition  of  ammonium  hydrate,  Fig.  289.— CrystBis  of  hippuzic  add. 
a  beautiful  purple  colour  (am- 
monium purpurate,  CgH|  (NH|)  NjOg),  deepened  on  addition 
of  caustic  potash,  takes  place.  (2)  Schtff^s  test  consists  of  dis- 
solving the  uric  acid  in  sodium  carbonate  solution,  and  of  drop- 
ping some  of  it  on  a  filter  paper  moistened  with  silver  nitrate. 
A  black  spot  appears,  which  corresponds  to  the  reduction  of  silver 
by  the  uric  acid. 

Hippurio  Aoid  (CgHgNOs)  has  long  been  known  to  exist  in 
the  urine  of  herbivorous  animals  in  combination  with  soda.  It 
also  exists  naturally  in  the  urine  of  man,  in  a  quantity  equal  or 
rather  exceeding  that  of  the  uric  acid. 

The  quantity  of  hippuric  acid  excreted  is  increased  by  a 
vegetable  diet.  It  appears  to  be  formed  in  the  body  from 
benzoic  acid  or  from  some  allied  substance.  The  benzoic  acid 
unites  with  glycin,  probably  in  the  kidneys,  and  hippuric  acid 
and  water  are   formed   thus,   C^HgOg  (Benzoic  acid)  +  CgHjNOj 
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(Glycin)  =  CgHgNOj,  (Hippuric  aci(i)  +  H20  (water).     It  may  be 
decomposed  by  acids  into  benzoic  acid  and  glycin. 

Properties, — It  is  a  colourless  and  odourless  substance  of  bitter 
taste,  crystallises  in  semi-transparent  rhombic  prisms  (fig.  289). 
It  is  more  soluble  in  cold  water  than  uric  acid,  and  much  more 
soluble  in  hot  water.     It  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Figments. — The  pigments  of  the  urine  are  the  following : — 
I.  tlrochroniey  a  yellow  colouring  matter,  giving  no  absorption 
baiid ;  of  which  but  .little  is,  known.  Urine  owes  its  yellow  colour 
mainly  to  the  presence  of  this  body.  2.  Urobilin,  an  orange  pig- 
ment of  which  traces  may  be  found  in  nearly  all  urines,  and 
which  is  especially  abundant  in  the  urines  passed  by  febrile 
patients.  It  is  characterised  by  a  well-marked  spectroscopic 
absorption  band  at  the  junction  of  green  and  blue,  best  seen  in 
acid  solutions ;  and  by  giving  a  green  fluorescence  when  excess 
of  ammonia  with  a  little  chloride  of  zinc  is  added  to  it  The 
very  vexed  question  of  the  relation  of  the  pigments  of  urine  to 
bile  pigments  turns  largely  upon  the  spectroscopic  appearances  of 
urobilin ;  for  orange-coloured  solutions  having  the  same  absorp- 
tion band  as  urobilin  may  be  prepared  from  bile  pigments  in  two 
different  ways — i,  by  reduction  with  sodium  amalgam — Hydro- 
bilirubin  (Maly) ;  ii,  by  oxidation  with  nitric  acid — CholeUlin 
(Jaff(6),  and  both  these  bile  derivatives  give  a  fluorescence  with 
ammonia  and  a  drop  of  chloride  of  zinc.  It  is  not  satisfactorily 
settled  which  of  these,  if  either,  is  the  same  as  urobilin  of  urine. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  choletelin  may  be  oxidised  a  stage 
further ;  it  then  loses  its  absorption  band,  remaining  however  of 
a  yellow  colour.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  urochrome  of  nonnal 
urine  may  be  this  oxidised  choletelin,  and  that  the  presence  of 
the  absorption  band  of  urobilin  in  urines  may  mean  that  some  of 
the  pigment  is  in  the  stage  of  choletelin  ;  t.^.,  that  its  oxidation 
is  not  quite  completed. 

Those  who  believe  urobilin  to  be  identical  with  hvdrobilirubin 
suppose  that  the  bilirubin  is  reduced  by  the  putrefactive  pro- 
cesses in  the  intestines,  and  is  conveyed  in  its  reduced  form  by 
the  blood  stream  to  the  kidneys. 

3.  Uro-erythrin  is  the  pigment  which  is  found  in  the  pink 
deposits  of  urates  which  are  sometimes  seen  in  urines ;  it  com- 
municates a  rich  red-orange  colour  to  urine  when  in  solution,  and 
its  solutions  have  two  broad  faint  absorption  bands  in  the  green. 

4.  Uromelanin.  When  urine  is  boiled  with  strong  acids  it 
darkens  to  a  reddish-brown  colour.  This  change,  once  ascribed 
to  the  formation  of  a  new  pigment  uromelanin,  is  now  believed  to 
be  due  to  the  presence  in  urine  of  pyrocatechin  and  allied  bodies 
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which  ftre  capable  of  taking  up  oxygen  when  boiled  with  acids, 
yielding  CO,  and  brown  or  black  residual  products. 

5.  Indigo  is  rarely  found  in  uriDes,  to  which  it  may  oommuni- 
cate  a  blue,  or  green  colour.  Urine  frequently  contains  a  00m- 
pound  which  is  either  a  glucoside,  Itidiean  ;  or  more  probably  a 
att  of  indoxyl-sulpburic  acid.  It  yields  indigo-blue  when 
treated  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  left  to  stand  for 
wme  hours  exposed  to  the  air;  the  indigo  may  be  separated 
by  treatment  with  boiling  chloroform,  which  takes  it  up,  forming 
«  blue  solution. 

There  is  a  similar  compound  of  skatol  and  sulphuric  acid  which 
ii  sometimes  recognised  in  the  urine,  by  the  production  of  a  red 
colour  when  nitric  acid  is  added  to  it 

Many  medicinal  substances  colour  the  urine,  for  instance : 
Rhubarb,  Santonin,  Senna,  Fuchsine,  Carbolic  acid. 

Bromides  and  Iodides  yield  Bromine  or  Iodine,  when  nitric  acid 
is  added  to  the  urine  of  patients  taking  these  drugs.  In  the  case 
of  iodides  the  liberated  iodine  communicates  a  strong  mahogany 
colour  to  the  urine  thus  treated 

MuouB.^JfwTH^  jn.  ,,tl|e.  urine  consists  principally  of  the 
epithelial  debris'  from  the  mucous  surface  of  the  urinary  pas- 
sages. '  Particles  of  epithelium, 
in  greater  or  less  abundance, 
may  be  detected  in  moat  sam- 
ples of  urine,  especially  if  it 
hiu  remained  at  rest  for  some 
titue,  and  the  lower  strata  are 
then  examined  (fig.  290).  As 
urine  cools,  the  mucus  is  some- 
times seen  suspended  in  it  as 
1  delicate  opaque  cloud,  but 
generally  it  falls.  In  inflam- 
matorj-  affections  of  the  urinary 
jaas^es,  especially  of  the  blad- 
der,   mucus    in    large    quantities      Fig.  190— Mima  deposited  from  urine. 

in    poured    forth,    and    speedily 

undergoes  decomposition.  The  presence  of  the  decomposing 
mucus  excites  chemical  changes  in  the  urea,  whereby  carbonate 
of  ammonium  is  formed,  which,  combining  with  the  excess  of 
scid  in  the  snperphosphates  in  the  urine,  produces  insoluble 
aeiitral  or  alkaJine  phosphates  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  and 
phosphate  of  ammonium  and  magnesium.  These  mixing  with 
the  mucus,  constitute  the  peculiar  white,  riscid,  mortar-like 
substance  which  collects  upon  the  mucous  surface  of  the  bladder. 
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and  is  often  passed  with  the  urine,  forming  a  thick  tenacious 
sediment. 

Extractives. — lo  addition  to  those  already  considered,  urine 
contains  a  considerable  number  of  nitrogenous  compoiuids.  These 
are  usually  described  under  the  generic  name  of  ejctractives.  Of 
these,  the  chief  are  :  (1)  Kreatinin  (C4H7N3O),  a  substance  derived, 
probably,  from  the  metamorphosis  of  muscular  tissue,  crystallizing 
in  colourless  oblique  rhombic*  prisms  ;  a  fairiy  definite  amount  of 
this  substance,  about  15  grains  (i  grm.),  appears  in  the  urine 
daily,  so  that  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  normal  constituent ;  it 
is  increased  by  increasing  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the 
food ;  (2)  Xanthin  (CgN^H^Og),  when  isolated,  is  an  amorphous 
powder  soluble  in  hot  water;  (3)  Sarhin,  or  hypo-xunthin 
(C5N4H4O) ;  (4)  Oxaluric  acid  (CjH^NgO^),  in  combination  with 
ammonium  in  the  urine  of  the  new-bom  child ;  (5)  AllanUnn 
(C^HgN^Og).  All  these  extractives  are  chiefly  interesting  as  being 
closely  connected  with  urea,  and  mostly  yielding  that  substance 
on  oxidation.  Leucin  and  tyrosin  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as 
normal  constituents  of  urine. 

Sgline  Matter. — (a)  The  Sulphuric  acid  in  the  urine  is  com- 
bined chiefly  or  entirely  with  sodium  or  potassium ;  forming  salts 
which  are  taken  in  very  small  quantity  with  the  food,  and  are 
scarcely  found  in  other  fluids  or  tissues  of  the  body;  for  the 
sulphates  commonly  enumerated  among  the  constituents  of  the 
ashes  of  the  tissues  and  fluids  are  for  the  most  part,  or  entirely, 
produced  by  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  burning.  Only 
about  one-third  of  the  sulphuric  acid  found  in  the  urine  is  derived 
directly  from  the  food  (Parkes).  Hence  the  greater  part  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  which  the  sulphates  in  the  urine  contain,  must  be 
formed  in  the  blood,  or  in  the  act  of  secretion  of  urine ;  the 
sulphur  of  which  the  acid  is  formed  being  probably  derived  from 
the  decomposing  nitrogenous  tissues,  the  other  elements  of  which 
are  resolved  into  urea  and  uric  acid.  It  may  be  in  part  derived 
also  from  the  sulphur-holding  taurin  and  cystin,  which  can  be 
found  in  the  liver,  lungs,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  but  not 
generally  in  the  excretions ;  and  which,  therefore,  must  be  broken 
up.  The  oxygen  is  supplied  through  the  lungs,  and  the  bent 
generated  during  combination  with  the  sulphur,  is  one  of  the  sub- 
ordinate means  by  which  the  animal  temperature  is  maintained 

Besides  the  sulphur  in  these  salts,  some  also  appears  to  be  in 
the  urine  uncombined  with  oxygen ;  for  after  all  the  sulphates 
have  been  removed  from  urine,  sulphuric  acid  may  be  formed  by 
drying  and  buniing  it  with  nitre.  From  three  to  five  grains  of 
sulphur  are  thus  daily  excreted.       The  combination  in  which  it 
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exists  is  uncertain  :  possibly  it  is  in  some  compound  analogous 
to  cystin  or  cystic  oxide.  Sulphuric  acid  also  exists  normally  in 
the  urine  in  combination  with  phenol  ((^gHgO)  as  phenol-sulphuric 
add  or  its  corresponding  salts,  with  sodium,  (fee. 

(6)  The  phosphoric  add  in  the  urine  is  combined  partly  with 
the  alkalies,  partly  with  the  alkaline  earths — about  four  or  five 
times  as  much  with  the  former  as  with  the  latter.  In  blood, 
saliva,  and  other  alkaline  fluids  of  the  body,  phosphates  exist  in 
the  form  of  alkaline,  neutral,  or  acid  salts.  In  the  urine  they  are 
acid  salts,  yiz.,  the  sodium,  ammonium,  calcium,  and  magnesium 
phosphates,  the  excess  of  acid  being  (Liebig)  due  to  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  alkali  with  which  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  blood  is 
combined  by  the  several  new 
acids  which  are  formed  or  dis- 
charged at  the  kidneys,  namel}^ 
the  uric,  hippuric,  and  sulphuric 
acids,  all  of  which  are  neutralised 
with  soda. 

The  phosphates  are  taken 
largely  in  both  vegetable  and 
ahimal  food  ;  some  thus  taken 
are  excreted  at  once;  others, 
after  being  transformed  and  in- 
corporated with  the  tissues. 
Calcium  phosphate  forms  the 
principal  earthy  constituent  of 
boue,  and  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  osseous  tissue  the  urine 
derives  a  large  quantity  of  this 

salt  The  decomposition  of  other  tissues  also,  but  especially 
of  the  brain  and  nerve-substance,  furnishes  large  supplies 
of  phosphorus  to  the  urine,  which  phosphorus  is  supposed, 
like  the  sulphur,  to  be  united  with  oxygen,  and  then  combined 
with  bases.  The  quantity  is,  however,  liable  to  considerable 
variation.  Any  undue  exercise  of  the  brain  and  all  circumstances 
producing  nervous  exhaustion  increase  it.  The  earthy  phosphates 
are  more  abundant  after  meals,  whether  of  animal  or  vegetable 
food,  and  are  diminished  after  long  fasting.  The  alkaline  phos- 
phates are  increased  after  animal  food,  diminished  after  vegetable 
food.  Exercise  increases  the  alkaline,  but  not  the  earthy  phos- 
phates. Phosphorus  uncombined  with  oxygen  appears,  like 
sulphur,  to  be  excreted  in  the  urine.  When  the  urine  undergoes 
alkaline  fermentation  phosphates  are  deposited  in  the  form  of  a 
wrinary  sediment,  consisting  chiefly  of  ammonio-magnesium  phos- 
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Fig.  291.— Urinary  sediment  of  triple 
phosphates  (large  prismatic  crystals) 
and  urate  of  ammonium,  from  urine 
which  had  undergone  alkaline  fer- 
mentation. 
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plmtea  (triple  phosphate)  (fig,  291).  The  compound  does  not,  a» 
such,  exist  in  healthy  urine.  The  ammonia  is  chiefly  or  wholly 
derived  from  the  decompt»ition  of  urea. 

(c.)  The  Chlorine  of  the  urine  occurs  chiefly  in  comhination 
with  sodium  (next  to  urea,  sodium  chloride  is  the  most  abundant 
solid  constituent  of  the  urine),  but  slightly  also  with  animonium, 
and,  perhaps,  potassium.  Aa  the  chlorides  exist  largely  in  food, 
and  in  most  of  the  animal  fluids,  their  occurrence  in  the  urine  is 
easily  understood. 

Oooasioual  Constituents. — Cytlin  (C,H,N  SO,)  (fig.  292)  i& 
,  an  occasional    constituent    of 

urine.  It  resembles  taurin 
in  containing  a  large  quantity 
of  sulphur — more  than  15  per 
cent  It  does  not  exist  in 
healthy  urine. 

Another    common    morbid 

constituent    of    the    urine    is 

OjxUic  acid,  which  is  frequently 

deposited  in  comhination  with 

calcium  (fig.  293)  aa  a  urinary 

sediment      Like    cystiu,    but 

—  much   more  commonly,   it   is 

Fig,  »Q:.-fr)st«i«o(CyBtui  the  chief  constituent  of  certain 

calculi. 

Uf  the  other  abnormal  constituents  of  the  urine  which  were 

mentioned  on  js.  426,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  speak  at  length 

in  this  work. 

Oases. — A  small  quantity  of  gas  is  naturally  present  in  the 
urine  in  a  state  of  solution.  It  consists  of  carbonic  acid  (chiefly) 
imd  nitrt^en  and  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen. 


The  Metliod  of  the  Excretion  of  Urine. 

Th.c  excretion  of  the  urine  by  the  kidney  is  belifited  tO.CQltfist 
of  two,  more  or  less  distinct  processes — viz.,  ( i )  ofFiltTation,  by 
which  the  water  and  the  ready-formed  salts  are  eliuiinated ;  and, 
(2)  of  Tmr' Seci-efion,  by  which  certain  substances  fonuiug  th? 
chief  and  more  important  part  of  the  urinary  solidg  arc  remov^ 
from  the  blood.  This  division  of  function  corresponds  more  or 
less  to  the  division  in  the  fmictiotis  of  other  glands  of  tthith  se 
have  ali-eady  treated.  It  will  be  as  well  to  consider  tliem 
separately. 

Filtration. — This    part  of    the  renal    function   is  performed 
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irithin  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  by  the  renal  glomeruli.  By 
it  not  only  the  water  is  strained  off,  but  also  certain  other  con- 
stituents' oTTTTe  ■  ufine,'  e.g.  sodium  chloride,  are  separated.  The 
jUDOunt  of  the  fluid  filtered  off  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the 
blood^pressure "in  the  glomeruli. 

Thejgreater  the  blood-pressure  in  the  arterial  system  generally, 
And  consequently  in  the  renal  arteries,  the  greater^  cceteru  jparibus, 
viU  be  the  blood-pressure  in  the  glomeruli^  and  the  greater  the 
q^ntitv  of  iLrine  separated;  but  even  without  increase  of  the. 
general    blood-pressure,     if    the 
renaf  arteries  be  locally  dilated, 
the  pressure  in  the  glomeruli  will 
be    increased    and    with   it    the 
secretion  of  urine.    A]]  fhf\  pAHRAftj 
therefore,     which     increase    the 
general    TTood-pressure    will   se- 
oonSaHTy  increase  the  secretion 
of  iifine. '  "OT  these — 

(i)  _The  heart's  action  is 
amongst  __the  .most  important. 
When  the^  cardiac  contractions 
are  increased  in  force  or  fre- 
quency,  increased  diuresis  is  the 
reiuT 

(2)^  Since  the  connection  between  the  general  blood-pressure 
and  the  nervous  system  is  so  close,  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
amount  of  urine  secreted  depends  greatly  upon  the  influence  of 
the  latter.  This  may  be  demonstrated  experimentally.  Thus, 
division  of  the  spinal  cord,  by  producing  general  vascular  dilata- 
tion, causes  a  great  diminution  of  blood-pressure,  and  so  diminishes 
the  amount  of  water  passed ;  since  the  local  dilatation  in  the  renal 
arteries  is  not  suflicient  to  counteract  the  general  diminution  of 
pressure.  Stimulation  of  the  cut  cord  produces,  strangely  enough, 
the  same  results — ue.y  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  the  urine 
passed,  but  in  a  different  way,  viz.,  by  constricting  the  arteries 
generally,  and,  among  others,  the  renal  arteries;  the  diminution 
of  blood-pressure  resulting  from  the  local  resistance  in  the  renal 
arteries  being  more  potent  to  diminish  blood-pressure  in  the 
glomeruli  than  the  general  increase  of  blood-pressure  is  to  increase 
it  Section  of  the  renal  nerves  which  produces  local  dilatation 
without  greatly  diminishing  the  general  blood-pressure  will  cause 
an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  fluid  passed. 

(3)  The  fact  that  in  summer  or  in  hot  weather  the  urine  is 
diminished  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  copious  elimination 


Fig.  293.— CiystalB  of  Calcium  Chcalate. 
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of  water  by  the  skin  in  tlie  form  of  sweat  which  occure  in 
Hummer,  as  contrasted  with  the  greatly  diminished  functioiul 
activity  of  the  skin  in  winter,  but  also  to  the  dilated  conditionof 
the  vesseb  of  the  akin  causing  a  decrease  in  the  general  bloud- 
pressnre.  Thus  we  see  that  in  regard  to  the  elimination  of  water 
froni  the  system,  the  akin  and  ki3iieys  perfonn'  si milai^ ' Tu netioii^ 
and  are  capable  to  some  extent  of  acting  vicariously,  one  for  ihe 
other.  Their  relative  activities  are  inversely  proportional  to  each 
(Hher. 

The  intimate  cniiiie(.'H»n  which  exists  between  the  voluomof  the  fci(iiiej_ 
and  the  variatiuiiB  o!t  blood-press  arc  is  eieeedinRly  well  shown  with  Hip 
Onoometar,  introduced  by  Roy,  which  is  a  mndification  of  the  plethis- 
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mnimiph,  fig.  294.  By  means  of  llnB  apparaluB  any  alteration  in  the 
volmne  of  the  kidnej'  is  communicateil  to  an  apparatus  (oncogrspb), 
capable  of  recording  graphically,  with  a  writing  lever,  such  variatioM- 

It_hii8  been  found  that  the  kidney  is  extremely  sensitive  to 
any  alteration  in  the  general  blood-pressure,  evcri'  fall  iii  the 
general  blood-pressure,  being  act^ompanied  by  a  decrease  iu  (fi^ 
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Tolume  of  the  kidney,  and  every  rise,  iJulsflB-JBHlJuqedJjy  con- 
uSenble  constriction  of  the  peripheral  vessels,  including'  those  of 


tne  kidney,  being    accompanied  "By  a  corrcspoinJing  increaae  of 


Tolume.  Increaae  of  yolmne^'ia  followed  by  an  increase'  io/tlie 
■mount  of  urine  secreted,  and  decrease  of  volume  b,v  a  deurenso 
Ip'  the  secretion.  In  addition,  however,  to  the  response  of  the 
kidney  to  alterations  in  the  general  blood-pressure,  it  has  been 
further  observed  that  certain  substances,  when  injected  into  the 
blood,  will  also  produce  an  increase  in  volume  of  the  kidney,  and 


Bg-  iM.— Hoy's  OocogTHnh,  or  appantOH  for  imordiwt  ■lleratioiw  in  the  Toliune  of  tbe 
kuDey,  &c.,a«fthownbrtheoa4^aiaet«r— a«  Dprig-litH  aitpportiog' recmiling  leror  ^  vliioh 
■  niged  or  loverod  by  oeedte  b,  irhich  irorki  thntush/.  and  which  ia  atUcbed  to  the 
Jriiton  r,  wurklng  in  the  pharatar  il,  with  which  the  tube  from  tlie  onoomeler  com- 
niuucHtes.  The  oil  ig  prevented  from  being  squeezed  out  &9  the  piston  dBHeildsb)r  a 
mennhr&ne,  which  in  cl&mped  betwcsn  th«  hq^-flhaped  aurfaces  of  cylinder  hy  tbe 
loew  i  warking  upwardd  ^  tlie  tube  h  ii  for  ^Ling  the  infltmuent. 

touaequent  increased  flow  of  urine,  without  affecting  the  general 
blood-pressure — such  bodies  as  sodium  acetate  and  other  diuretics. 
These  observations  appear  to  prove  that  local  dilatation  of  the 
renal  vessels  may  be  produced  by  alterations  in  the  blood  acting 
upon  a  local  nervous  mechanism,  as  this  happens  when  all  of  the 
renal  nerves. have  been  divided.  The  altenitions.  are.pot  only 
produce«i_bv  the  addition  of  drugs,  but  also  by  the  introduction 
of  eompiira lively,  small  (luantities  of  water  or  saline  solution.  To 
this  alteration  of  the  blood  acting  upon  the  renal  vessels  (either 
directly  or)  through  a  local  vaso-motor  mechanism,  and  not  to 
Miy  great  alteration  in  the  general  blood-pressure,  must  we 
Rttiibute  the  effects  of  meals,  4c.,  obsen'ed  by  Roberts.  The 
reoal  excretion  is  increased  after  meals  and  diminished  during 
Fasting  and  sleep.  The  increase  bc)rins  within  the  first  hour 
after  breakfast,  and  continues  during  the  succeeding  two  or  three 
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hours ;  then  a  diminution  sets  in,  and  continues  until  an  hour  or 
two  after  dinner.  The  effect  of  dinner  does  not  appear  until  two 
or  three  hours  after  the  meal ;  and  it  reaches  its  maximum  about 
the  fourth  hour.  From  this  period  the  excretion  steadily  decreafles 
until  bed-time.  During  sleep  it  sinks  still  lower,  and  reaches  its 
minimum — being  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  quantity  excreted 
during  the  hours  of  digestion.  The  increased  amount  of  urine 
passed  after  drinking  large  quantities  of  fluid  probably  depends 
upon  the  diluted  condition  .of  the  blood  thereby  induced. 

The  following  table*  will  help  to  explain  the  dependence  of 
the  filtration  function  upon  the  blood-pressure  and  the  nervoiw 
system : — 

Table  of  the  BEiiATiON  of  the  secretion  of  Ubine  to  Arterial 

Pressure. 

A.  Secretion  of  urine  may  be  increased — 
*"      "  a.  By  increanhui  tlie  fl^/i^r^^  hlood-yrettmre  ;  by_ 

i^  Increase  of  the  force  or  frequeucy^  heart-beat,. 
2.  Constriction  of  the  small  arteries  of  areas  otlier  than  tnat  of. 
the  kidney. 

^^_J9y  increasing  the  ^local  blood -preMSjirej  hj_  xfflOucaiitaL.  jff.  ike 
renal  artery ^  udtJioui  compefuating  rttaxatioiSk  tUcwhere  ;  by 
i.  Division  of  the  renal  nerves  (causing  polyuria). 

2.  Division  of  the  renal  nerves  and  stimulation  of  the  coid, 

below  the  medulla  (causing  greater  polyuria). 

3.  Division  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  ;  but  the  polyuria  pro- 

'  duced  Is  less  than  in  i  or  2,  as  these  nerves  are  dis- 
tributed to  a  wider  area,  and  the  dilatation  of  the  renal 
artery  is  accompanied  by  dilatation  of  other  vessels,  and 
therefore  with  a  somewhat  diminished  general  blood 
supply. 

4.  Puncture  of  the  floor  of  fourth  ventricle  or  mechanical 

Irritation  of  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  ^jm- 
pathetic,  possibly  from  the  production  of  dilatation  of 
the  renal  arteries. 

B.  Secretion  q^  nyjnp  BMf  .liA.dimlaislLsd — 

a,  Bji  dimlnhhhig  the  general  Hood-p restore ;  by 

1.  Diminution  of  the  force  or  frequency. of  jtg.heait-beats. 

2.  Dilatation  of  capillary  areas  other  than  that  of  the  £i3o£y. 

3.  Division  of  spinal  cord  below  the  medulla,  which  caogeg 

dilatation  of  general  abdominal  area,  and  urine  gene- 
rall3'  ceases  being  secreted. 

b.  By  increasing  tlie  blood'pre^mre^  by  stimnlatioa  of  the  spinal 

cord  below  the  medulla,  the  constriction  of  the  renal  artery 
which  follows  not  being  compensated  for  by  the  increase  ot 
general  blood-pressure. 
e.  By  eonxtrietion  of  the  rerud  artery,  by  stimulating  the  renal  or 
'^'splanchnic  nerves,  or  the  spinal  coni. 

Although  it  is  convenient  to  call  the  p"^^"""^  whifih  gft  ftll  IP 
the  renal  glomerulii  filtration»  there  is  reason  to  heliexeLihaL^S7 

*  Modified  from  Foster. 
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ore  not  abBoliitclj  mechftnical,  a«  the  term  mit;iit  aeem  tq  imply, 
ance,  when  the  epithehuin  of  the  Malpighiuu  capsule  has  been, 
u  it  were,  put  out  of  order  by  ligature  of  the  renal  artery,  on 
removal  of  the  ligature,  the  urine  has  been  foinid  temporarily  to 
matain  albumen,  indicatiug  .that  a  selective  power  resides  in  the 


1%.  396,— CoTTfl  tftken  by  mol  onoometer  oompmaad  —with  tbut  of  ordinuy  blood- 
pnamn.    o,  Kidneji  eurte ;  6,  blood-pmmre  cune.    IKnj.) 

healthy  epithelinm,  which  allows  certain  constituent  parts  of  the 
blood  to  be  filtered  off,  and  not  others. 

"BecretioD. — [That  there  Is  a  second  part  in  the  process  of  the 
ticretion  of  urine  which  is  true  secretion,  is  suggested  by  the 
rtmctnre  of  the  tubuli  uriniTen,  and  the  idea  is  supported  by 
wnoufl  eaperimenta.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  convoluted 
portions  of  the  tubules  are  lined  with  an  epithelium  which  bears 
a  close  resciiihlance  to  the  secretory  epithelium  of  other  glands, 
whereas  the  Malpighian  capsules __and  .portions  jd.  *>"'  l""pa  "f 
Henleare  lined  simply  by  flattened  _cpithe]ii!m.  Thetwo  func- 
tions of  the  different  parts  of.  an  uriniferous  .tube  arcj  ."tfieu^ 
•uggeetcd  by  the  differences  of  epithelium,  and  also  by  the  tact 
tiiat^the  blood  supply  to  the-  diSerent  parts  is  different,  since,  as 
«  have  seen,  the  convoluted  tubes  are. surrounded  hj'japillary 
vessels  derived  from  the  breaking  np,  of  the  efferent,  yegaels  flf 
the  Malpighiau  tufts.  As  to  the  functions  of  the  different  parte 
of  the  uriniferous  tubes  in  the  secretion  of  urine,  two  chief 
lories  ^ve  been  brought  forward.  The  first,  suggested  ,bx 
BosTEftn  (1842),  and  still  generally  accepted,,  is  ihat  ihc  cells  .of 
tfeconvoluted  tubes,  by. a  prpcess  .of  tnie  secretion,  separate  from 
the  blood.  HubatauceB  such  as  urea,  whereas  from  the  nloDiendi 
m  Mparated  the  water  and  the  Inorganic  salts.  The  second, 
ingwated  by  Lndwig  (1844),  is  that  in  the  glomeruli  are  filtered 
off  from  the  blood  all  the  constituents  of  the  urine  in  a  very 
diluted  condition.  When  this  passes  along  the  tprtuoua_  lirL 
nileroug  tube,  part  of  the  water  is  re-absorbed  into  the  veagRls 
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surrounding  them,  leaving  the  urine  in  a  more  concentrated  con- 
Jition— retaining  all  its  proper  constituents.  This  osmosis  is 
promoted  by  the  high  specific  gravity:  of  the  blood  in  the  capil- 
laries surrounding  the  convoluted  tubes,  but  the  return  of  the 
urea  and  similar  substances  is  prevented  by  the  secretory  epithe- 
lium "of"  the  tubules.  The  first  theory  is,  however,  more  strongly 
supported  by  direct  experiment. 

By  using  the  kidney  of  the  newt,  which  has  two  distinct  vas- 
cular supplies,  one  from  the  renal  artery  to  the  glomeruli,  and  the 
other  from  the  renal-portal  vein  to  the  convoluted  tubes,  Nuss- 
baum  has  shown  that  certain  substances,  e.g.  peptones  and  sugar, 
when  injected  into  the  blood,  are  eliminated  by  the  glomeruli, 
and  so  are  not  got  rid  of  when  the  renal  arteries  are  tied ; 
whereas  certain  other  substances,  e.g.  urea,  when  injected  into 
the  blood,  are  eliminated  by  the  convoluted  tubes,  even  when  the 
renal  arteries  have  been  tied.  This  evidence  is  very  direct  that 
urea  is  excreted  by  the  convoluted  tubes,  that  is  to  say,  if  it  is 
certain  that  ligature  of  the  renal  artery  assists  the  circulation 
through  the  glomenili,  which,  however,  is  denied  by  Adami. 

Heidenhain  also  has  shown  by  experiment  that  if  a  substance 
(sodium  sulph-indigotate),  which  ordinarily  produces  blue  urine, 
be  injected  into  the  blood  after  section  of  the  medulla  which 
causes  lowering  of  the  blood-pressure  in  the  renal  glomeruli,  that 
when  the  kidney  is  examined,  the  cells  of  the  convoluted  tubules 
(and  of  these  alone)  are  stained  with  the  substance,  which  is  also 
found  in  the  lumen  of  the  tubules.  This  appears  to  show  that 
under  ordinary  circumstances  the  pigment  at  any  rate  is  elimi- 
nated by  the  cells  of  the  convoluted  tubules,  and  that  when  by 
diminishing  the  blood-pressure,  the  filtration  of  urine  ceases,  the 
pigment  remains  in  the  convoluted  tubes,  and  is  not,  as  it  is 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  swept  away  from  them  by  the 
flushing  of  them  which  ordinarily  takes  place  with  the  watery 
part  of  urine  derived  from  the  glomeruli.  It  therefore  is 
probable  that  the  cells,  if  they  excrete  the  pigment,  excrete 
urea  and  other  substances  also.  But  urea  acts  somew^hat  differ- 
ently to  the  pigment,  as  when  it  is  injected  into  the  blood  of  an 
animal  in  \vhich  the  medulla  has  been  divided,  and  the  secretion 
of  urine  stopped,  a  copious  secretion  of  urine  results,  which  is  not 
the  case  when  the  pigment  is  used  instead  under  similar  condi- 
tions. The  flow  of  urine,  independent  of  the  general .  blogi 
pressure,~niiglit  be  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  altered^ 
blood  upon  some  local  vaso-motor  mechaiiism  ;  and^  indeed^  the 
local  blood-pressure  is  directly  affected  in  this  way,  but  there  is 
reason  for  believing  that  part  of  the  increase  of  the  secretion  is 
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due  to  the  direet .stimulfttion  of  the  cells  by  the  urea  contained 
iu  the  blood. 

o  sum  upx-thfin^  the  relation  of  the  two  functions :  (i.)  The 
process  of  filtration^  by  which  the  chief  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  the  fluid  is  eliminated,  together  with  certain  inorganic  salts, 
andpossibly  other  solids,  is  directly  dependent  upon  blood- 
preasiire,  is  accomplished  by  the  renal  glomeruli,  and  is  accom- 
panied  by  a  free  discharge  of  solids  from  the  tubules.  (2.)  The 
proce^  of  secretion  proper,  by  which  urea  and  the  principal 
urinary  solids  are  eliminated,  is  only  indirectly,  if  at  all,  depen- 
denr"iipon  "blood-pressure,  is  accomplished  by  the  cells  of  the  con- 
voluted tubes^  and  is  sometimes  (as  in  the  case  of  the  elimination 
of  urea  and  similar  substances)  accompanied  by  the  elimination 
of  copious  fluid>  produced  by  the  chemical  stimulation  of  the 
eplFEelium  of  the  same  tubules. 

The  Passage  of  Urine  into  the  Bladder. 

As  each  portion  of  urine  is  secreted  it  propels  that  which  is 
already  in  the  uriniferous  tubes  onwards  into  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney.  Thence  through  the  ureter  the  urine  passes  into  the 
bladder,  into  which  its  rate  and  mode  of  entrance  has  been 
watched  in  cases  of  ectopia  vesicoe^  i.e.,  of  such  fissures  in  the 
anterior  or  lower  part  of  tbe  walls  of  the  abdomen,  and  of  the 
front  wall  of  the  bladder,  as  expose  to  view  its  hinder  wall 
together  with  the  orifices  of  the  ureters.  The  urine  does  not 
enter  the  bladder  at  any  regular  rate,  nor  is  there  a  synchnmism 
in  its  movement  through  the  two  ureters.  During  fasting,  two 
or  three  drops  enter  the  bladder  every  minuTe, "each "  drop  as  it 
entery  jir^t  raising  up  the  little  papilla  on  which,  in  these  cases, 
the  ureter  opens,  and  then  passing  slowly  through  its  orifice, 
wliich  at  once  again  closes  like  a  sphincter.  In  the  recumbent 
posture,  the  urine  collects  for  a  little  time  in  the  ureters,  then 
flows  gently,  and,  if  the  body  be  raised,  runs  from  them  in  a 
stream  till  they  are  empty.  Its  flow  is  aided  by  the  peristaltic 
contractions  of  the  ureters,  and  is  increased  in  deep  inspira- 
tion, or  by  straining,  and  in  active  exercise,  and  in  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  after  a  meal.  The  urine  collecting  is  prevented 
from  regurgitation  into  the  ureters  by  the  mode  in  which  these 
pass'th rough  the  walls  of  the  bladder,  namely,  by  their  lying  for 
between  half  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  between  the  muscular 
an^  mucous  coats  before  they  turn  rather  abruptly  forwards,  and 
open  through  the  latter  into  the  interior  of  the  bladder. 

Hficturition. — The  contraction  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the 
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bladder  may  by  itself  expel  the  urine  with  little  or  nq^  help  f rom^ 
other  muscles.  In  so  far,  however,  as  it  is  a  voluntary  act,  it  is 
performed  by  means  of  the  abdominal  and  other  expiratory 
muscles, '  which  in  their  contraction,  as  before  explamed,  press 
on  the  abdominal  viscera,  the  diaphragm  being  fixed,  and  caiise 
the  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  those  whose  sphincter  muscles 
are  at  the  same  time  relaxed.  The  inuscular  coat  of  the  blaridftr 
co-operates,  in  micturition,  by  reflex  involuntary  action,  with  the 
abdominal  muscles ;  and  the  act  is  completed  by  the  accelerator 
wrinoe  which,  as  its  name  impUes,  quickens  the  stream,  and 
expels  the  last  drop  of  urine  from  the  urethra.  The  act,  so  far 
as  it,  is  not  directed  by  volition,  is  under  the  control  of  a  nervous 
centre  in  the  lumbar  spinal  cord,  through  which,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  similar  centre  for  defsecation,  the  various  muscles  concerned 
are  harmonized  in  their  action.  It  is  well  known  that  the  act 
may  be  reflexly  induced,  e,g,,  in  children  who  suflfer  from  intestinal 
worms,  or  other  such  irritation.  Generally  the  afTerent  impulse 
which  calls  into  action  the  desire  to  micturate  is  excited  by  over 
distension  of  the  bladder,  or  even  by  a  few  drops  of  urine  passing 
into  the  urethra*  This  passes  up  to  the  lumbar  centre  (or  centres) 
and  produces  on  the  one  hand  inhibition  of  the  sphincter  and  on 
the  other  hand  contraction  of  the  necessary  muscles  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  bladder. 


The  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Skin. 

The  skin  serves — (i),  as  an  external  integument  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  deeper  tissues,  and  (2),  as  a  sensitive  organ  in  the 
exercise  of  touch,  a  subject  to  be  considered  in  the  Chapter  on  the 
Special  Senses ;  it  is  also  (3),  an  important  secretory  and  excretory, 
and  (4),  an  absorbing  organ,  already  noticed,  p.  412;  while  it 
plays  an  important  part  in  (5)  the  regulation  of  the  temperature 
of  the  body.     (See  the  Chapter  on  Animal  Heat) 

Structure, — The  skin  consists  principally  of  1^  vascular  tissue 
named  the  corium,  derma,  or  cutis  vera,  and  of  an  external 
covering  of  epithelium  termed  the  epidermis  or  cuticle.  Within 
and  beneath  the  corium  are  imbedded  several  organs  with  special 
functions,  namely,  sudoriferous  glands,  sebaceous  glands,  and  hair 
follicles  ;  and  on  its  surface  are  sensitive  papillce.  The  soH»Jled 
appendages  of  the  skin — the  hair  and  nails — are  modifications  of 
the  epidermis. 

Epidermis. — The  epidermis  is  composed  of  several  strata  of 
cells  of  various  shapes   and  sizes ;  it  closely  resembles   in  its 
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structure  the  epithelium  of  the  mucuus  membrane  that  lines  the 

mouth.     The  foUowiog  four  layers  may  be  diatinguiahed  in  a 

more  or  less  developed  form.      i.  Straivm  comvum  (fig.  297,  a), 

Googigtiug  of  HuperpoBed  layers  of  hcrny  acales.     The  different 

ihictnees  of  the   epidermis  iu  different  regions  of  the  body  is 

chiefly  due  to  TariatioDB  in  the  thickness  of  this  layer;  e.g.,  on 

the  homy  paits  of  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet 

it     is     of     great 

thickoeas.        The 

stratum    comeum 

of     the       buccal 

epithelium  chiefly 

differs  from  that 

of   the    epidermis 

m   the  fact    that 

nuclei    are    to  be 

diatiiiguished      in 

KHoe  of  the  cells 

eren   of   its  most 

Buperficial  layers. 

2.  Stratum 
iMeidum,  a  bright 
homogeneous  ' 
tnembrane  con- 
sisting of  squam- 
ous cells  closely 
arranged,  in  Bome 

ofwhirh  a  nucleus  ___ 

3.  Sira  Cunt  Kg.  197.— VertialsKtwnat  UwepldennEa  ot  thspivpuoe. 

■  d,  fftntiun  cotueun,  of  very  few  Uyetv,  the  Htntuiu 

grmuiotum,      con-  liadnm  ud  *tnn£  gnnufogam  not  bemg  diitincUr 

mtrng        or        one  mI^IiU,  I  e4rt«in  numb^  of  the  cell,  in  Isyep.  d 

layer    of    flattened  »Iid  <  thowing  mgnsot  MgmentatJQn ;  layer  =  conrtiU 

',       ,.  ,  chieflvol  prickle  or  ndgoand  tuiTow  cell*; /,  baaement 

cells  which  appear  membnne ;  ^,  celli  in  cutu  Ten.    (Cadiat.) 

fusiform    in    ver- 
tical section :  they  are  distinctly  nucleated,   and  a  number  of 
granules  extend  from  the  nucleus  to  the  murgios  of  the  cell, 

4.  Stratum  Malpighii  or  Rett  mucosum  consists  of  many  strata. 
The  deepest  cells,  placed  immediately  above  the  cutis  vera,  are 
columnar  with  oval  nuclei :  this  layer  of  columnar  cells  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  number  of  layers  of  moi-e  or  less  polyhedral  cells  with 
spherical  nuclei ;  the  cells  of  the  more  superficial  layers  are  con- 
siderahly  flattened.  The  deeper  surface  of  the  retc  mucosum  is 
accurately  adapted  to  the  papillfe  of  the   true  akin,  being,  as  it 
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were,  moulded  on  them.  It  is  very  constant  in  thickness  in  all 
parts  of  the  skin.  The  cells  of  the  middle  layers  of  the  stratum 
Malpighii  are  almost  all  connected  by  processes,  and  thus  form 
prickle  cells  (fig.  35).  The  pigment  of  the  skin,  the  varying 
quantity  of  which  causes  the  various  tints  observed  in  different 
individuals  and  different  races,  is  contained  in  the  deeper  cells  of 
rete  mucosum ;  the  pigmented  cells  as  they  approach  the  free 
surface  gradually  losing  their  colour.  Epidermis  maintains  its 
thickness  in  spite  of  the  constant  wear  and  tear  to  which  it  is 
subjected.  The  columnar  cells  of  the  deepest  layer  of  the  rete 
mucosum  elongate,  and  their  nuclei  divide  into  two  (fig.  297,  e). 
Lastly  the  upper  part  of  the  cell  divides  from  the  lower ;  thus 
from  a  long  columnar  cell  are  produced  a  polyhedral  cell  and  a 
short  columnar  cell ;  the  latter  elongates  and  the  process  is 
repeated.  The  polyhedral  cells  thus  formed  are  pushed  up  to- 
wards the  free  surface  by  the  production  of  fresh  ones  beneath 
them,  and  become  flattened  from  pressure;  they  also  become 
gradually  homy  by  evaporation  and  transformation  of  their 
protoplasm  into  keratin,  till  at  last  by  rubbing  in  ordinary  wear 
and  tear  they  are  detached  as  dry  horny  scales  at  the  free  sur- 
face. There  is  thus  a  constant  production  of  fresh  cells  in  the 
deeper  layers,  and  a  constant  throwing  off  of  old  ones  from  the 
free  surface.  When  these  two  processes  are  accurately  balanced, 
the  epidermis  maintains  its  thickness.  When,  by  intermittent 
pressure  a  more  active  cell-growth  is  stimulated,  the  production 
of  cells  exceeds  their  waste  and  the  epidermis  increases  in  thick- 
ness, as  we  see  in  the  homy  hands  of  the  labourer. 

The  thickness  of  the  epidermis  on  different  portions  of  the  skin 
is  directly  proportioned  to  the  friction,  pressure,  and  other  sources 
of  injury  to  which  it  is  exposed  ;  for  it  serves  as  well  to  protect 
the  sensitive  and  vascular  cutis  from  injury  from  without,  as  to 
limit  the  evaporation  of  fluid  from  the  blood  vessels.  The  adapta- 
tion of  the  epidermis  to  the  latter  purposes  may  be  well  shown 
by  exposing  to  the  air  two  dead  hands  or  feet,  of  which  one  ha& 
its  epidermis  perfect,  and  the  other  is  deprived  of  it ;  in  a  day, 
the  skin  of  the  latter  will  become  brown,  dry  and  hornlike,  while 
that  of  the  former  will  almost  retain  its  natural  moisture. 

Cutis  vera. — The  corium  or  cutis  vera,  which  rests  upon  a 
layer  of  adipose  and  cellular  tissue  of  varying  thickness,  is  a  dense 
and  tough,  but  yielding  and  highly  elastic  structure,  composed 
of  fasciculi  of  areolar  tissue,  interwoven  in  all  directions,  and 
forming,  by  their  interlacements,  numerous  spaces  or  areola?. 
These  areolae  are  large  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  cutis,  and  are 
there  usually  filled  with  little  masses  of  fat  (fig.    298)  :  but,  in 
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the  superficial  parts,  they  are  small  or  entirely  obliterated.     Un- 
striped  muscular  fibres  are  also  abundantly  present. 

FapillsB. — The  cutis  vera  presents  numerous  conical  papilla;, 
with  a  single  or  divided  free  extremity,  which  are  more  prominent 
and  more  densely  set  at  some  parts  than  at  others.  This  is 
especially  the  case  on  the  palmar  surface  on  the  hands  and 
fingers,  and  on  the  soles  of  the  feet — parts,  therefore,  in  which 
the  sense  of  touch  is  most  acute.  On  these  parts  they  are  dis- 
posed in  double  rows,  in  parallel  curved  lines,  separated  from 
each  other  by  depressions.  Thus  they  may  be  easily  seen  on  the 
palm,  whereon  each  raised  line  is  composed  of  a  double  row  of 
papillae,  and  is  intersected  by  short  transverse  lines  or  furrows 
corresponding  with  the  interspaces  between  the  successive  pairs 
of  papillse.  Over  other  parts  of  the  skin  they  are  more  or  less 
thinly  scattered,  and  are  scarcely  elevated  above  the  surface. 
Their  average  length  is  about  y^  of  an  inch  (J  mm.),  and  at 
their  base  they  measure  about  y\tt  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  diameter.  Each 
papilla  is  abundantly  supplied  with  blood,  receiving  from  the 
vascular  plexus  in  the  cutis  one  or  more  minute  arterial  twigs, 
which  divide  into  capillary  loops  in  its  substance,  and  then  re- 
unite into  a  minute  vein,  which  passes  out  at  its  base.  This 
abundant  supply  of  blood  explains  the  turgescence  or  kind  of 
erection  which  they  undergo  when  the  circulation  through  the 
skin  is  active.  The  majorit}^  but  not  all,  of  the  papillse  contain 
alao  one  or  more  terminal  nerve-fibres,  from  the  ultimate  ramifi- 
cations of  the  cutaneous  plexus,  on  which  their  exquisite  sensi- 
bility depends. 

The  nerve-terminations  in  the  skin  have  been  described  imder 
the  Sensory  Nerve  Terminations  (p.  104  et  seq.), 

Qlands  of  the  Skin.  —  The  skin  possesses  glands  of 
two  kinds  :  (a)  Sudoriferous,  or  Sweat  Glands ;  (b)  Sebaceous 
Glands. 

(a)  Stuioriferous,  or  Sweat  Glands, — Each  of  these  glands  con- 
sists of  a  small  lobular  mass,  formed  of  a  coil  of  a  tubular  gland 
duct,  surrounded  by  blood-vessels  and  embedded  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous adipose  tissue  (fig.  298,  Q).  From  this  mass,  the  duct 
ascends,  for  a  short  distance  in  a  spiral  manner  through  the 
deeper  part  of  the  cutis,  then  passing  straight,  and  then  some- 
times again  becoming  spiral,  it  passes  through  the  epidermis  and 
opens  by  an  oblique  valve-like  aperture.  In  the  parts  where  the 
epidermis  is  thin,  the  ducts  themselves  are  thinner  and  more 
nearly  straight  in  their  course  (fig.  298).  The  duct,  which  main- 
tains nearly  the  same  diameter  throughout,  is  lined  with  a  layer 
of  ooliminar  epithelium  (fig.  299)  continuous  with  the  epidermis ; 
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while  the  part  which  passes  through  the  epidermis  ia  a  mere 
passage  through  the  epidermal  cells  not  being  bounded  by  any 
special  lining ;  btit  the  cells  which  immediately  form  the  boundary 


t  are 

lined 
)luii)- 

(%• 


cuticle. 

Fig,  19S,— vertirai  Bcction  p(  niiin.  The  sudoriferous  glands  are  abun- 
inio  hair  toiiide.  B.  Huiwu-  dantly  distributed  over  the  whole  but 
Ii^t^nd^'*i)^1?£«'^S!  ^^'"'  of  ''he  body ;  but  jire  eapeciallj 
!5*.v?-  f^'"i""'*f  i^r:''^^'^'  nuoieroua,  as  well  as  very  laree,  in  the 

with  hUr-papULi..    (Klein.)  "■  -..    "^.jjj 

skm  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  of 
tlie  sole  of  the  fiiot.  The  glands  by  which  the  peculiar  odoroue 
matter  of  the  axillic  is  secreted  form  a  nearly  complete  layer 
under  the  cutis,  and  are  like  the  ordinary  sudoriferous  glands, 
except  in  being  larger  and  having  very  short  duct«. 

The  peculiar  bitter  yellow  substance  secreted  by  the  skin  fd 
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the  external  auditory  passage  is  named  cerumen,  and  the  glands 
themselves  cerwniftotu  glands ;  but  tbey  do  not  much  differ  iu 
stnicture  from  the  ordinary  audoriferoua  glands. 

(A)  Stbaetout  Glands. — The  sebaceous  glands  (figs.  zgS,  303), 
like  BadoriferouB  glands,  are  abundant  in  most  parts  of  the 
surface  of  the  body,  par- 
ticularly in  parts  laigely 
supplied  with  hair,  as 
the  scalp  and  face.  They 
are  thickly  distributed 
about  the  entrances  of 
the  variona  passages  into 
the  body,  aa  the  anus, 
Doee,  lips,  and  external 
ear.  They  are  entirely 
absent  from  the  palmar 
surface  of  the  hand  and 
the  plantar  surfaces  of  the 
feet     They  are  racemose 

Ijlands  composed  of  an  air-       ^e- 199.— Termimd  tnbules  of  (odoriteifmi  gluda, 
i™-w  "ts  cut  tn  ntioat  dirwtimi  (pom  the  •kin  of  Ihe 

gregate  of  small  tubes  or  pig'ieu.   (v.  d.  Hutu.) 

sacculi  lined  with  coium- 

uar  epithelium  and  filled  with  an  opaque  white  substance,  like  soft 
ointment,  which  consists  of  broken  up  epithelial  cells  which  have 
undergone  fatty  degeneration.  Minute  capillary  vessels  over- 
spread them ;  and  their  ducts  open  either  on  the  surface  of  the 
skin,  close  to  a  hair,  or,  which  is  more  usual,  directly  into  the 
follicle  of  the  hair.  In  the  latter  case,  there  are  generally  two 
or  more  glands  to  each  hair  (fig.  298). 

Hair. — A  hair  is  produced  by  a  peculiar  growth  and  modificar 
liun  of  the  epidermis.  Eitemally  it  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  fine 
scales  closely  imbricated,  or  overlapping  like  the  tiles  of  a  house, 
but  with  the  free  edges  turned  upwards  (fig.  301,  a).  It  is  called 
the  evtide  of  the  hair.  Beneath  this  is  a  much  thicker  layer  of 
elongated  homy  cells,  closely  [>acked  to^fether  so  as  to  resemhle  a 
fibrous  structure.  This,  very  commonly,  in  the  human  subject, 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  inside  of  the  hair ;  but  in  some  cases 
there  is  left  a  small  central  space  filled  by  a  substance  called  the 
mtdui/a  or  pith,  composed  of  small  collections  of  irregularly 
shaped  cells,  containing  sometimes  pigment  granules  or  fat,  but 
mostly  air. 

The  follicle,  in  which  the  root  of  each  hair  is  contained  (fig. 
303),  forms  a  tubular  depression  from  the  surface  of  the  skin, — 
descending   into  the  subcutaneous   fat,  genetaUy    to  a    greater 
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depth  than  the  audoriferoua  glands,  and  at  its  deepest  part 
enlai^ing  in  a  bulbous  form,  and  often  curving  from  its  previous 
rectilinear  course.     It  is  lined  throughout  by  cells  of  epithelium, 
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continuous  with  those  of  the  epidermis,  and  its  walls  are  formed 
of  pellucid  membrane,  which  commonly  in  the  follicles  of  the 


largest  hairs  has  the  structure  of  vascular  fibrous  tissue.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  follicle  is  a  small  papilla,  or  projection  of  true  skin, 
and  it  is  by  the  production   and  outgrowth  of  epidermal  celk 
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Iran  the  surface  of  this  papilla  that  the  hair  ia  formed.  The 
inner  wall  of  the  follicle  is  lined  by  epidermal  cells  continuous 
rnh  those  covering  the  genenil  Burface  of  the  skin  ;  aa  if  indeed 
ibe  follicle  had  been  formed  by  a  simple  thrusting  in  of  the 
sorfsce  of  the  integument  (fig.  302).  This  epidermal  lining  ot 
tbe  hair-follicle,  or  root-gkeath  of  the  hair,  is  composed  of  two 
hjera,  the  inner  one  of  which  is  so  moulded  on  the  imbricated 
scaiv  L'Uticle  of  the  hair,  that  its  inner  surface  becomes  imbricated 


'  yoz. — Lonffitudm*!  bhUou  at  a  hair  Follicle,    n^  Stratum  of  Majpi^lii,  de«p  Ibjct    < 
fcmjn^  the  externa]  TDOl.^eath,  and  oootinuM  to  the  HurTacp  of  the  pupiUa  to  form 
Hit  nwduUary  ihsUi   of   the  liair ;  i.   B«cond   external  shmth ;    r,  iDtemal  TDOt- 
■heath;  i,  BbioidBhMtli  of  tJiehair;  e,  meduUu? ehcath  oripeilulU;  /,kail  papilla; 
3,  hlo^-vcnelB  of  the  hair-papilla ;  A.  flbro-vaacular  iheiilh.    (Cudijit.) 

ilso,  but  of  course  in  the  opposite  direction.  When  a  hair  is 
pnlled  out,  the  inner  layer  of  the  root'Shcath  and  part  of  tbe 
outer  layer  also  are  commonly  pulled  out  with  it. 

HailB. — A  nail,  like  a  hair,  is  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  epi- 
deraial  cells,  the  undermost  ot  which,  like  those  of  the  general 
aurfitce  of  the  integument,  are  rounded  or  elongated,  while  the 
superficial  are  flattened,  and  of  more  horny  consistence.  That 
specially  modified  portion  of  the  coriuni,  or  tnie  skin,  by  which 
the  nail  ia  secreted,  is  called  the  matrix. 

The  back  edge  of  the  nail,  or  the  Toot  as  it  ia  termed,  is 
reteived  into  a  shallow  crescentic  groove  in  the  matrix,  while  the 
(font  part  is  free  and  projects  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  digit. 
The  intermediate  portion  of  the  nail  rests  by  its  broad  under  sur- 
fwe  on  the  front  part  of  the  matrix,  which  is  here  called  the  bed 
"l  the  nail.     This  part  of  the  matrix  is  not  uniformly  smooth  on 

002 
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the  surface,  but  is  raised  in  the  form  of  longitudinal  and  nearly 
parallel  ridges  or  lamince,  on  which  are  moulded  the  epidermal 
cells  of  which  the  nail  is  made  up. 

The  growth  of  the  nail,  like  that  of  the  hair,  or  of  the  epi- 
dermis generally,  is  effected  by  a  constant  production  of  cells 
from  beneath  and  behind,  to  take  the  place  of  those  which  are 
worn  or  cut  away.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  posterior  edge  of 
the  nail,  from  its  being  lodged  in  a  groove  of  the  skin,  cannot 
grow  backwards,  on  additions  being  made  to  it,  so  easily  as  it  can 
pass  in  the  opposite  direction,  any  growth  at  its  hinder  part  pushes 
the  whole  forwards.  At  the  same  time  fresh  cells  are  added  to 
its  under  surface,  and  thus  each  portion  of  the  nail  becomes 
gradually  thicker  as  it  moves  to  the  front,  until,  projecting 
beyond  the  surface  of  the  matrix,  it  can  receive  no  fresh  addition 
from  beneath,  and  is  simply  moved  forwards  by  the  growth  at  its 
root,  to  be  at  last  worn  away  or  cut  off. 


Functions  of  the  Skin; 

The  function  of  the  skin  to  be  considered  in  this  chapter  k» 
that  of  the  excretion  of  the  sweat.  The  fluid  secreted  by  the 
sweat-glands  is  usually  formjed.aa  graT^mJljr  th^f.  the  watery 
portion  of  it  escapes^ by  evaporation  as  fast  iis  it  reaches  the 
surface.  But,  during  strong  exercise,  exposure  to  great  extfiCDftl 
warmth,  in  some  diseases,  and  when  evaporation  is  prevented,  the 
secretion  becomes  more  sensible,  and  collects  on  the  skin  in  the 
form  of  drops  gf  fluid. 

The  perspiration^  as  the  term  is  sometimes  employed  in 
physiology,  includes  all  that  portion  of  the  secretions  and 
exudations  from  the  skin  which  passes  ofl^  by  evaporation ;  the 
s^veat  includes  that  which  may  be  collected  only  in  drops  of  fluid 
on  the  surface  of  the  skin.  The  two  terms  are,  however,  most 
often  used  synonymously ;  and  for  distinction,  the  former  is  called 
insensible  perspiration ;  the  latter  sensible  perspiration.  The  fluids 
are  the  same,  except  that  the  sweat  is  commonly  mingled  with 
various  substances  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  skin.  The  contente 
of  the  sweat  are,  in  part,  matters  capable  of  assuming  the  fomi  of 
vapour,  such  as  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  in  part,  other 
matters  which  are  deposited  on  the  skin,  and  mixed  with  the 
sebaceous  secretion. 

The  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  glands  and  hair-follicles  consists 
of  cast-off  epithelium  cells,  with  nuclei  and  granules,  together  with 
an  oily  matter,  extractive  matter,  and  stearin ;  in  certain  parts, 
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lien,  it  iq  mixed  with  a  peculiar  odoroiia  principle,  which  containit 
caproic,  butyric,  and  rutic  acids.  It  is,  perhaps,  nearly  similar 
Id  compoeition  to  the  uucttious  costing,  or  vemir  mteota,  which 
'» foimed  ou  the  body  of  the  fretus  while  in  the  uterus,  and  which 
ronlaina  lai^e  iiuantities  of  ordinary  fat.  Its  purpoBs  aeema  to  be 
that  of  keeping  the  skin  moiet  and  supple,  and,  by  its  oily  nature, 
iif  both  hindering  the  eyaporation  from  the  surface,  and  guarding 
[lie  Bkiu  from  the  efTects  of  the  long-continued  action  of  moisture. 


Fig.  joj.— SebcceoiugludlnmihiuiiuiUa.    (Kldnand  HoUe  Smith.) 

Hilt  while  it  thus  serves  local  purposes,  its  removal  from  the 
'■jdy  entitles  it  to  be  reckoned  among  the  excretions  of  the  akin. 

Cbehioal  Coupobitioh  op  Sweat. 

OrgBiiis_isiiis  (formic,   acetic,  batjric,  I 

propionic,  caproie,  caprrlic)    .        .     .  ( 

Salts,  chiefly  sodinni  chloride  .        .        .    .  i'8 
Keutral  faU  and  choleaterin        ...      '7 

Eitractirea  (including  nrea),  with   epi-  I  ,.t 

tbelinm 1  ___  5 
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The  sweat  is  a  colourless,  slightly  turbid  fluid,  alkaline,  neutral 
or  acid  in  reaction,  of  a  saltish  taste,  and  peculiar  characteristic 
odour. 

Of  the  several  substances  it  contains,  however,  only  the 
carbonic  add  and  toater  need  particular  consideration. 

Watery  vapour. — The  quantity  of  w'atery  vapour  excreted  from 
the  skin  is  on  an  average  betw^een  IJ  and  2  lb.  daily  (about 
I  kilo.).  This  subject  has  been  very  carefully  investigated  by 
Lavoisier  and  Sequin.  The  latter  chemist  enclosed  his  body  in 
an  air-tight  bag,  with  a  mouth-piece.  The  bag  being  closed  by  a 
strong  band  above,  and  the  mouth-piece  adjusted  and  gummed  to 
the  skin  around  the  mouth,  he  was  weighed,  and  then  remained 
quiet  for  several  hours,  after  which  time  he  was  again  weighed. 
The  difference  in  the  two  weights  indicated  the  amount  of  loss  by 
pulmonary  exhalation.  Having  taken  off  the  air-tight  dress,  he 
was  immediately  weighed  again,  and  a  fourth  time  after  a  certain 
interval.  The  difference  between  the  two  weights  last  ascertained 
gave  the  amount  of  the  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  exhalation 
together ;  by  subtracting  from  this  the  loss  by  pulmonary  exhala- 
tion alone,  while  he  was  in  the  air-tight  dress,  he  ascertained  the 
amount  of  cutaneous  transpiration.  During  a  state  of  rest,  the 
average  loss  by  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  exhalation  in  a  minute, 
is  eighteen  grains, — the  minimum  eleven  grains,  the  maximum 
thirty-two  grains ;  and  of  the  eighteen  grains,  eleven  pass  off  by 
the  skin,  and  seven  by  the  lungs. 

The  quantity  of  watery  vapour  lost  by  transpiration  is  of 
course  influenced  by  all  external  circumstances  which  affect  the 
exhalation  from  other  evaporating  surfaces,  such  as  the  tempenir 
ture,  the  hygrometric  state,  and  the  stillness  of  the  atmosphere. 
But,  of  the  variations  to  which  it  is  subject  under  the  influence 
of  these  conditions,  no  calculation  has  been  exactly  made. 

Carbonic  Acid, — The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  by  the 
skin  on  an  average  is  about  ytjf  ^  TOir  ^^  ^^^^  furnished  by  the 
pulmonary  respiration. 

The  cutaneous  exhalation  is  most  abundant  in  the  lower  classes  of  animalB, 
more  particularly  the  naked  Amphibia,  as  frogs  and  toads,  whose  skin  is  thin 
and  moist,  and  readily  permits  an  interchange  of  gases  between  the  blood 
circulating  in  it,  and  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Bischoff  found,  that 
after  the  lungs  of  frogs  had  been  tied  and  cut  out,  about  a  quarter  of  a  cubic 
inch  of  carbonic  acid  gas  was  exhaled  by  the  skin  in  eight  hours.  And  thu 
quantity  is  very  large,  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  full-sized  frog  will 
generate  only  about  half  a  cubic  inch  of  carbonic  acid  by  his  lungs  and  skin 
together  in  six  hours. 

The  importance  of  the  respiratory  function  of  the  skin,  which  was  once 
thought  to  be  proved  by  the  speedy  death  of  animals  whose  skins,  after 
removal  of  the  hair,  were  covered  with  an  impermeable  varnish,  has  been 
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shown  bj  furtfaer  observations  to  have  no  foundation  in  fact ;  the  immediate 
cause  of  death  in  sach  cases  being  the  loss  of  temperature.  A  varnished 
animal  is  said  to  have  suffered  no  harm  when  surrounded  by  cotton  wadding, 
and  to  have  died  when  the  wadding  was  removed. 


Influence  of  the  Nervous  System, 

Eiperimeiits  ae^m  t/i  show  that  the.  rnqd^  pf.the^secretipa  of 
sweat  is  more  or  less  like  th^t  of  the  secretion  .pf..  aali.va.  The 
chief  differ^ngfi  hpt.wppn  the  two  processes  appear  to  be  this,  tha£ 
incrgised  blood  supply^  of  itself,  is  able  to  produce  a  Hervrfitionof 
sweaty  whereas  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  salivary  secretion.  In 
the  case""of  the  sweat-glands,  it  is  practically  certain  that  they  are 
also  imder  the  control  of  eifereut  iiu^ulaes  p"»ai"g  to.  them  Icom 
the  special  sweat  centres  in  the.. brain  and  spinal  cord  jthrpu^gh 
special  sweat  nerves.  Thus,  if  the  sciatic  nerve  be  divided  iu  a 
cafand  {he  peripheral  end  be  stimulated,  beads  of  aweat  ar&  fleeu 
to  appear  upon  the  pad  of  the  correapondiug  foot^  although  at  the 
same  time  the  blood-vessels  are  constricted  or  whilst  the  aorta  is 
pressed  upon,  whereaaJiatropia  have  beeu  injected  previously  t» 
the  stirpnlatinn,  .jxq  sweat  appears,  although  dilatAtian  of  the 
veaaftla  \^.  prftsftnt.  Secretion  of  sweat,  too,  may  be  reflexly 
brought  about. 

The  exact  way  in  which  various  conditions  producing  an  extra 
secretion  of  sweat  act,  is  somewhat  uncertain.  The  circulation 
of  venous  blood  in  the  central  nervous  system,  however,  appears 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  sweating  of  phthisis  and  of  dyspnoea 
generally.  If  the  cat  whose  sciatic  nerve  is  divided  be  rendered 
dygpnoeic,  abundant  sweat  occurs  upon  the  foot  of  the  uninjured, 
and  none  on  the  injured  side.  The  effect  of  heat  in  producing 
sweating  may  be  both  local  and  general,  and  again,  the  various 
drugs  which  produce  an  increased  secretion  of  sweat,  do  not  all 
act  in  the  same  way;  thus,  there  is  reason  for  thinking  that 
pdocarpin  acts  upon  the  local  apparatus,  that  strychnia  and 
pierotoxin  act  upon  the  sweat  centres,  and  that  nicotin  acts  both 
open  the  central  and  upon  the  local  apparatus. 

The  special  sweat-nerves  appear  to  issue  from  the  spinal  cord 
in  the  case  of  the  hind  limb  of  the  cat  by  the  last  two  or  three 
dorsal  and  first  two  or  four  lumbar  nerves,  pass  to  the  abdominal 
sympathetic  and  from  thence  to  the  sciatic  nerve.  In  the  case  of 
the  fore  limb,  the  nerves  leave  the  cord  by  the  5  th  and  6th 
cervical  nerves  into  the  thoracic  sympathetic,  and  then  join  the 
brachial  plexus,  reaching  the  arm  through  the  median  and  ulnar 
nerves. 
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It  will  be  as  well  to  repeat  here  the  other  functions  which  the 
skin  subserves. "  Tn  addition  to  its' e^arcr^^ory  office,  we*  have  seen 
that  it  acts  as  a  channel  for  absorption,  I€  is  also  concemeH^with 
a  special  sense,  viz.,  that  of  touch,  to  the  consideration  of  wKISIT 
as  well  as  to  its  function  of  regulating  the  temperature  of  the  body 
we  shall  presently  return.  It  sliould  be  recollected,  however,  that 
apart  from  these  special  functions,  by  means  of  its  toughness, 
flexibility  and  elasticity,  the  skin  is  eminently  qualified  to  serve 
as  the  general  integument  of  the  body,  for  defending  the  internal 
parts  from  external  violence,  whilst  readily  yielding  and  adapting 
itself  to  their  various  movements  and  changes  of  position. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  METABOLISM  OF  THE  TISSUES. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  various  changes  occurring  in 
the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body  which  may  be  considered  as 
intermediate  between  those  already  described,  viz.,  the  digestion 
and  absorption  of  food  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  excretion  of  waste 
products  on  the  other.  These  processes  take  place  principally  in 
the  muscles  and  glands  of  the  body,  and  it  will  be  as  well  to  direct 
our  attention  to  the  metabolism  first  of  all  in  muscle,  and  secondly 
in  the  glands  not  directly  concerned  in  the  digestive  processes. 

MiiBoiilar  Metabolism. 

/The  muscles  make  up  about  one-half  of  the  total  body  wei^hL 
XKe  principal  substaiice'  which  caa  be  elLtrao^ .  f  rom  piuacle, 
when  examined  after  death,  is  the  proteid  bcd^v  MuQa^^M  some  of 
the  reactions  of  which  have  been  already  discussed,  p.  1 1 6.  XUf^ 
bQ4y  .appears  to  bear  somewhat  the  same  relation  ^^  Jj^.UYUig 
muscle,  as  fibrin  .does  to  the  living  blood,  siuc6  the  QQagulatiou 
of  muscle  after  death  is  due  to  the  formation  of  niyofiiiii^  Thus, 
if  coagulation  be  delayed  in  muscles  removed  immediately  from 
recently  killed  animals,  by  subjecting  them  to  a  tempeiature 
below  o"^  C,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  them  by  expressiou  a 
viscid  fluid  of  slightly  alkaline  reaction,  called  muscU-plama 
(Kiihne,  Halliburton).  And  muscle  plasma,  if  exposed  to  the  ordi- 
nary temperature  of  the  air  (and  more  quickly  at  37 — 40°  C), 
undergoes  coagulation  much  in  the  same  way  as,  imder  similar 
circumstances,  does  blood  plasma,  separated  from  the  blood  oorpuacles 
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by  the  action  of  a  low  temperature.  The  appearances  presented 
by  the  fluid  during  the  process  are  also  very  similar  to  the 
phenomena  of  blood-clotting,  viz.,  that  first  of  all  an  increased 
viscidity  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  and  at  the  sides 
of  the  containing  vessel,  which  gradually  extends  throughout 
the  entire  mass,  until  a  fine  transparent  clot  is  obtained.  In 
the  course  of  some  hours  the  clot  begins  to  contract,  and 
to  squeeze  out  of  its  meshes  a  fluid  corresponding  to  blood- 
seruiiL  In  _the_.course  of  coagulation,  therefor^,  muscle  jplasma 
separates  into  mttscle-clot  and  mu8Gl&Mrwik»  The  jnuscle 
clot  is  the  subsfasince  myosin.  It  differs  from  fibrin  in  being 
easily  soluble  in  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  in  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  chloride.  It  is 
insoluble  in  distiUed  water,  and  its  solutions  coagulate  on 
appUcation  of  heat.  It^i?  in  short  a  fflobtUin.  During  the 
process  the  reaction  of  the  fluid  becomes  distinctly  acid. 

The  coagulation  of  muscle  plasma  can  not  only  be  prevented 
by  cold,  but  also,  as  Halliburton  has  shown,  by  the  presence  of 
neutral  salts  in  certain  proportions ;  for  example,  of  sodium 
chloride,  of  magnesium  sulphate,  or  of  sodium  sulphate.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  this  is  also  the  case  with  blood  plasma. 
Dilution  of  the  salted  muscle  plasma  will  produce  its  slow 
coagulation,  which  is  prevented  by  the  presence  of  the  neutral 
salts  in  strong  solution. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  formation  of  muscle-clot  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  a  ferinent  {myosin-f element).  The  antecedent 
myosm  m  living  muscle  has  received  the  name  of  myosinogen^  in 
the  same  way  as  the  fibrin-forming  element  in  the  blood  is  called 
fibrinogen.  Myosinogen  is,  however,  made  up  of  two  globulins, 
which 'coagulate  at  the  temperatures  47**  C.  and  56**  C.  respec- 
tively. Myosin  "may  also,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  p.  456, 
be  obtained  from  dead  muscle  by  subjecting  it,  after  all  the  blood, 
fat,  and  fibrous  tissue,  and  substances  soluble  in  water  have  been 
removed,  to  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  or  5  per 
cent  solution  of  magnesiiuu  sulphate,  or  10  to  15  per  cent, 
solution  of  ammonium  chloride,  filtering  and  allowing  the 
filtrate  to  drop  into  a  large  quantity  of  water;  the  myosin 
separates  out  as  a  white  flocculent  precipitate. 

A  very  remarkable  fact  with  regard  to  the  properties  of  myosin 
has  been  demonstrated  by  Halliburton,  namely,  that  a  solution  of 
dead  muscle  in  strong  neutral  saline  solution,  possesses  very 
much  the  same  properties  as  muscle  plasma,  and  that  if  diluted 
with  twice  or  three  times  its  bulk  of  water,  myosin  will  separate 
oat  (u  a  dot^  which  clot  can  be  again  dissolved  in  a  strong  neutral 
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saline  solution,  and  the  solution  can  be  again  made  to  clot  on 
dilution.  This  process  can  often  be  repeated ;  but  in  the  fluid 
which  exudes  from  the  clot  there  is  no  proteid  present  Myoein 
when  dissolved  in  neutral  saline  fluids  is  converted  into  myosino- 
gen,  but  reappears  on  dilution  of  the  fluid.  Muscle  clot  is  almost 
pure  myosin;  but  it  appears  to  be  combined  with  a  certain 
amount  of  salts,  for  if  it  be  freed  from  salts,  especially  of  those 
of  calcium,  by  prolonged  dialysis,  it  loses  its  solubility.  If  a 
small  amount  of  calcium  salts  be  added,  however,  it  regains  that 
property. 

Muscle  serum  is  acid  in  reaction,  and  almoBt  colourless.  It 
contains  three  proteid  bodies,  viz. — (a)  A  glchvlin  (myoglobttlin), 
which  can  be  precipitated  by  saturation  with  sodiiun  chloride, 
or  magnesium  sulphate,  and  which  can  be  coagulated  at  63°  C. 
(145°  F.).  (b)  Serwmralhumin  (myo-albumin),  which  coagulates  at 
73°  C.  (163°  F.),  but  is  not  precipitated  by  saturation  with  either 
of  those  salts.  And  (c)  Myo-nlbumose,  which  is  neither  precipi- 
tated by  heat,  nor  by  saturation  with  sodium  chloride  or  magne- 
sium sulphate,  but  may  be  precipitated  by  saturation  with 
ammonium  sulphate.  It  is  closely  connected  with,  even  if  it  is 
not  itself,  myosin  ferment  Neither  casein  nor  peptone  has  been 
found  by  Halliburton  in  muscle  extracts.  In  extracts  of  muscles, 
especially  of  red  muscles,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  Hcemoglobin, 
and  also  of  a  pigment  special  to  muscle,  called  by  McMunn  Myo- 
hcematin,  which  has  a  spectrum  quite  distinct  from  haemoglobin, 
viz.,  a  narrow  band  just  before  D,  two  very  narrow  between  D 
and  E,  and  two  other  faint  bands,  nearly  violet^  E  b,  and  between 
E  and  F  close  to  F. 

In  addition  to  muscle  fenrventSy  already  mentioned,  muscle 
extracts  contain  certain  small  amounts  of  pepsin  and  fibrin 
ferment,  and  also  an  amylolytic  ferment. 

Certain  acids  are  also  present,  particularly  sarco-lactic,  as  well 
as  acetic  and  formic. 

Of  carbo-hydrates,  glycogen  and  glucose  (or  maltose),  also  inosUe, 

Nitrogenous  crystalline  bodies,  such  as  kreatiny  kraUuUn, 
xanthin,  hypo-xanthin,  or  camin,  tattrin,  urta^  in  very  small 
amount,  uric  acid  and  inosinic  acid. 

Salts,  the  chief  of  which  is  potassium  phosphate. 

Muscle  at  Best. 

Physical  condition. — During  Te&%.  or  ij;^ftci^vit:y^a  myscle  has  a 
slight  but  very  perfect  Elostidty  ;  it  admits  of  being  considerably 
stretched^  but   returns  readily  and   completely   to^its  nonnal 
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Id  the  living  body  the  miiaclea  axe  always  stretched 
_  somewhat  bej-oud  their  oatund.  leugthi 

they  are  always  in  a  f^nijitiinii  pf  aJittht 
teneioni  an  airangemeut  which  enables 
the  whole  fnri-j  nf  tluLcoatractioD  to  be 
utilised  in  approxuuatiug.thfi^ii'ts  of 
attachment.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the 
muscles,  wece  lax,  the  tirat  part  of  the 
conttactioD  until  the  muscle  beoame 
tight  would  be  wasted. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  eyeii  in  _a 
condition  of  rest  Oxt/^en  is  g,ji(traclfd ^ 
from_  tht  hlpgd,  wd  -  corbciuc  "nV  tV_ 
given  out  ty.a.juuecle ;  for  the  blopd 


d  Hipper  Tin,  tJut 

.v/..u...e  — -jund  In  ui  oppodte 

dimction  Xo  the  upper.  ACtacbed  to  ihe  upper 
■et  of  needle*  ia  a  amall  minor  about  1  mSi 
In  dluneUr;  the  light  fniia  Uie  limp  st  B  I* 
Umwn  upon  thii  little  nunor.  uid  lareOected  upon 
the  M*l*  on  tbe  oUmc  dd*  of  B,  not  iIunRi  In  %ure. 
The  colli  ■>  I  ue  uniigtd  upon  biaw  upnghti, 
ud  Uielr  cnda  are  onfed  to  tbe  biDding 
•eram.  Ths  irbole  n>pM«taB  In  pls«d  upon  a 
TiilBiiite  iriats  eaubb  of  baiiis  levelled  ij  the 
•enw  (uimitA  ■>«  <•  «>*end  Gy  s  bnn-boDnd 
glui  ihade.  tbe  eorei  of  vbloli  n  ml»  of  bran, 


diuned  to  foil  upon  it.  uid  1 


nriw,  tai  Ibe  licfat  from  the  Ump  ii  idjuiie^ 
nstaUH  reflected  ^ot of  Ilsht  from  il  f^  op 

the  noD-poluiiaUe  electrodee  touching  the  m 

tcrem  of  the  gaJranonieter,  ■  key  interreniiig  for  ihort-einuttJng.  or 


the  apim^I^te  jNng  in.    When  a  current  paaaea  into  the  galvu 

ud.  with  them,  file  BUnor.ue  to — ...--■-- ^— -.-'-^ ■- 

tbe  eomnt.    The  amount  of  tbe  i 
■int  of  light  tnielliiig  along  It. 
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becomes  venous  in  the  transit,  and  since  the  miiacles  fftP"  i^Lisx 
\Mv  lurgL'st  element  in  the  conipoBition  of  the  bodjj  chemical 
changes  must  be  constantly  going  on  in  them  as  in  other  tissues 
imiMgnna,  althongh  not  neceasarily  accomfjanied  bj-  coutraction. 
Wheu  cut  out  of  the  body  such  muscles  retain  their  contnictilitjr 
longer  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen  than  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrc^en  or  carbonic  acid,  and  during  life,  an  amount  of  oxygen 
is  no  doubt  necessary  to  the  manifestation  of  energy  as  well  as 
for  the  metabolism  going  on  in  the  resting  condition. 

The  reaction  of  living  musole  in  a  resting  or  inactive  .condi^OD 
is  newtra!  w  faintly  alkaUtif. 

In  muscles  which  have  been  removed  from  the  body,  it  haa  been 
found  that  for  some  little  time  eUetrieal  currents  can  be  detiwiHtrated^ 
^pasting  frt/m  point  to  point  on  their  tttrface  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
muscles  die  pr  enter  into  rigor  mortis,  these  currents  disappear. 


Fig.  30;.— UiAgTun  of  Du  Bidi  BarmoDd'a  Ddo-ndAriHible  electndea.  a,  kIm*  tobe  Wei 
wim  H  SAtunted  volution  of  Brno  sulphate,  In  tbe  end,  c,  oC  whioL  la  oniiu  iHmj  dn«B 
out  to  a  point ;  la  tbs  solutiuD  ■  veil  amalnmuted  luu  rod  li  Inmuned  ud  cam- 
nwrted,  bf  mnua  of  the  irire  vUch  pama  tiuDugh  a,  vlCli  the  giilnnanieter.  Ite 
mnaiodw  of  the  spparBtm  is  nniplr  for  oonTatien«  of  applluticm.  The  i]iii«de  lad 
the  end  ot  the  Mwmd  elsMnide  u«  M  the  liglit  of  the  Agim. 

regular  shape,  in  which  the  fibres  are  parallel,  iaBelecled.  Theendsarecntoff 
by  clean  vertical  cat8,  and  the  resulting  piece  of  muscle  ia  called  a  regular 
mviele  prUm.     The  muscle  prism  is  inaulated,  and  a  pair  of  non-polatiiable 

_.__.__i 1  _...i.  _  __j^  delicate  galvanometer  (fig.  304)  is  applied 

and  by  a  deflection  o(  the  needle  to  a  greatn 
IT  another,  the  strength  and  direction  ot  tbe 
carrente  in  the  piece  ot  muscle  can  be  estimated.  It  is  neceasary  to  use 
noii-polarisable  and  not  metallic  electrodes  in  this  experimeDt,  as  otbNviK 
there  is  no  certainty  that  the  whole  of  the  current  observed  is  commonieattd 
from  the  muscle  itself,  and  is  not  derived  trom  Uie  metallic  electndtf 
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arising  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  saline  juices  of  the  tissues 
upon  them.  The  form  of  the  non-polarisable  electrodes  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  Du  Bois  Reymond's  apparatus  (fig.  305),  which  consists  of  a  some- 
what flattened  glass*  cylinder  a,  drawn  abruptly  to  a  point,  and  fitted  to  a 
socket  capable  of  movement,  and  attached  to  a  stand  A,  so  that  it  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  as  required.  The  lower  portion  of  the  cylinder  is  filled 
with  china-clay  moistened  with  saline  solution,  part  of  which  projects 
through  its  drawn-out  point ;  the  rest  of  the  cylinder  is  fitted  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  zinc  sulphate  into  which  dips  a  well  amalgamated 
piece  of  zinc  connected  by  means  of  a  wire  with  the  galvanometer.  In  this 
way  the  zinc  sulphate  forms  a  homogeneous  and  non-polarisable  conductor 
between  the  zinc  and  the  china  clay.  A  second  electrode  of  the  same  kind 
is,  of  oonrse,  necessary. 

In  a  regular  muscle  prism  the  currents  are  found   to  be  as 
follows  : — 

If  from  a  point  on  the  surface  a  line — the  equator — ^be  drawn 


Hg.  306. — Diagram  of  the  cuirents  in  a  muscle  prism.    (Du  Bois  Beymond.) 


across  the  muscle  prism  equally  dividing  it,  currents  pass  from 
this  point  to  points  away  from  it,  which  are  weak  if  the  points 
are  near,  and  increase  in  strength  as  the  points  are  further  and 
further  away  from  the  equator ;  the  strongest  passing  from  the 
equator  to  a  point  representing  the  middle  of  the  cut  ends 
(fig.  306,  2) ;  currents  also  pass  from  points  nearer  the  equator  to 
those  more  remote  (fig.  306,  i,  3,  4),  but  not  from  points  equally 
distant,  or  iso-electric  points  (fig.  306,  6,  7,  8).  The  cut  ends 
are  always  negative  to  the  equator.  These  currents  are  constant 
for  some  time  after  removal  of  the  muscle  from  the  body,  and  in 
fact  remain  as  long  as  the  muscle  retains  its  life.  They  are  in 
all  probability  due.  to  chemical  changes  going  on  in  the  muscles. 

The  currents  are  diminished  by  fatigue  and  are  increased  by 
an  increase  of  temperature  within  natural  limits.  If  the  unin- 
jured tendon  be  used  as  the  end  of  the  muscle,  and  the  muscle 
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be  examined  without  removal  from  the  body,  the  currents  are 
very  feeble,  but  they  are  at  once  much  increased  by  injviring  the 
muscle,  as  by  cutting  off  its  tendon.  The  last  observation  appears 
to  show  that  they  are  right  who  believe  that  the  currents  do^got 
exist  in  uninjured  muscles  in  situ^  but  that  injury^ either,  \nprhftia- 
ical,  chemical  or  thermal,  will  render  the  injured  part  electricaUj:- 
UQgative  to  other  points  on  the  muscle.  In  a  frog's  heart  it  has 
been  shown,  too,  that  no  currents  exist  during  its  inactivity,  but 
that  as  soon  as  it  is  injured  in  any  way  they  are  developed  j  the 
injured  part  being  negative  to  the  rest  of  the  muscle.  The 
^rrents  which  have  been  above  described  are  called  either  natural 
muscle  currents  or  currents  of  resty  according  as  they  are  looked 
upon  as  always  existing  in  muscle  or  as  developed  when  a  part  of 
the  muscle  is  subjected  to  injury;  in  either  casg^  up  to  a  certiiin 
point,  it  is  agreed  that  the  strength  of^  the  currents  .is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  injury. 

•      •  • 

Muscle  in  Activity. 

The  property  of  muscular  tissue,  by  which   its  peculiar  func- 
tions are  exercised,  is  its  Contractility,  which  is  excited  by  all 
kinds  of  stimuli  applied  either  directly  to  the  muscles,  or  indi- 
rectly to  them  through  the  medium  of  their  motor  nerves.     This 
property,  although  commonly  brought  into  action  through   the 
nervous  system,  is  inherent  in  the  muscular  tissue.     For^T-(l.)  it 
may  be  manifested  in  a  muscle  which  is   isolated   from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  nervous  system  by  division  of  the  nerves  supplying 
it,  so  long  as  the  natural  tissue  of  the  muscle  is  duly  nourished ; 
and  (2.)  it  is  manifest  in  a  portion  of  muscular  fibi'e^  in  whicb, 
under  the  microscope,   no  nerve-fibre  can  be  traced.     (3.)  Sub- 
stances   such    as    urar^i,    which    paralyse    the    nerve-endings   in 
muscles,    do  not  at  all  diminish  the  irritability  of  the  muscle 
itself. 

(4.)  When  a  muscle  is  fatigued,  a  local  stimulation  is  followed 
by  a  contraction  of  a  small  part  of  the  fibre  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  without  any  regard  to  the  distribution  of  nerve-fibres. 

Jf  the  removal  of  nervous  influence  be  long  continued,  as  by 
division  of  the  nerves  supplying  a  muscle,  or  in  cases  of  paralysis 
of  long-standing,  the  irritability,  i.e.,  the  power  of  responding  to 
a  stimulus,  may  be  lost ;  but  probably  this  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
impaired  nutrition  of  the  muscular  tissue,  which  ensues  through 
its  inaction.  The  irritability  of  muscles  is  also  soon  lost,  unless 
a  supply  of  arterial  blood  to  them  is  kept  up.  Thus,  after  liga- 
ture of  the  main  arterial  trunk  of  a  liml),  the  power  of  moving 
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the  muscles  is  partially  or  wholly  lost,  until  the  collateral  circula- 
tion is  established  ;  and  when,  in  animals,  the  abdominal  aorta  is 
tied,  the  hind  legs  are  rendered  almost  powerless. 

The  same  fact  may  be  readily  shown  by  compressing  the 
abdominal  aorta  in  a  rabbit  for  about  ten  minutes ;  if  the  pres- 
sure be  released  and  the  animal  be  placed  on  the  ground,  it  will 
work  itself  along  with  its  front  legs,  while  the  hind  legs  sprawl 
helplessly  behind.  Gradually  the  muscles  recover  their  power 
and  become  quite  as  efficient  as  before. 

So,  also,  it  is  to  the  imperfect  supply  of  arterial  blood  to  the 
muscidar  tissue  of  the  heart,  that  the  cessation  of  the  action  of 
this  organ  in  asphyxia  is  in  some  measure  due. 

The  Phenomena  of  Muscular  Contraction. 

The  power  which  muscles  possess  of  contraction  may  then  be 
calkd  iorth  by  stimuli  of  various  kinds,  and  these  stimuli  may 
^1^-be  applied  directly  to  the  muscle  or  indirectly  to  the  nerve 
supplying  it.  There  are  distinct  advantages,  however,  in  applying 
the  stimulus  to  the  nerve,  as  it  is  more  convenient,  as  well  as 
more  potent.     Th£  stimuli  are  of  four  kinds,  viz.  : — 

(i.)  Mechanical  stimMli,  as  by  a  blow,  pinch,  prick  of  the  muscle 
or  its  nerve,  will  produce  a  contraction,  repeated  on  the  repetition 
of  the  stimulus  j  but  if  applied  to  the  same  point  for  a  limited 
number  of  times  only,  as  such  stimuli  will  soon  destroy  the  irrita- 
bihty  of  the  preparation. 

{2.)  Thermal  stimuli. — If  a  needle  be  heated  and  applied  to  a 
muscle  or  its  nerve,  the  muscle  will  contract.  A  temperature  of 
over  37*8°  C.  (100°  F.)  will  cause  the  muscles  of  a  frog  to  pass  into 
a  condition  known  as  heat  rigor. 

(i).  Chamoal  stimuli. — A  great  variety  of  chemical  substances 
will  excite  the  contraction  of  muscle,  some  substances  being  more 
potent  in  irritating  the  muscle  itself,  and  other  substances  having 
more  effect  upon  the  nerve.  Of  the  former  may  be  mentioned, 
dilute  acids,  salts  of  certain  metals,  e.g.,  zinc,  copper  and  iron  ;  to 
the  latter  belong  strong  glycerin,  strong  acids,  ammonia  and  bile 
salts  in  strong  solution. 

(4.)  Electrical  stimvli, — For  the  purpose  of  experiment  electrical 
stimuli  are  most  frequently  used,  as  the  strength  of  the  stimulus 
may  be  more  conveniently  regulated.  Any  form  of  electrical 
current  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  but  galvanism  or  the 
induced  current  is  usually  chosen. 

Gulvanio  onrrents  are  usually  obtained  by  the  employment  of  a  con- 
tinuous current  battery  such  as  that  of  Daniell,  by  which  an  electrical  current 
which  varies  but  little  in  intensity  is  obtained.      The  battery  (fig.  307) 
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conBl»U  of  a  poaitive  plate  of  well-amalgamated  linc  immeraed  in  a  pOTons 
cell,  containiDg  dilate  eulphuric  acid;   and  this  cell   is  again   coutained 
within  a  large  copper  vcaael  (formitig  tfae  nefratiTe  plate),  containing  besidei 
a  saturated   solution  of  copper  sulphate.     The  electrical  current    is    made 
continuouH  by  the  use  of  the  two  fluid* 
in   the  following    manner.     The   actiixi 
of   the  dilute  sulphuric    acid  npoii   the 
line  plate  partly  dismliresit, and  liberates 
hjdrt^en,  and  this  gas  passes  lb rongh  the 
porous  vessel,  and   decomposes  tbe  cop- 
per sulphate  into  copper  and   sulphnnc 
acid.    The  former  is  depositol  apon  the 
copper    plate,    and     the     latter     pas«s 
through  the  porous  vessel  to  renew  the 
saljiburic  add  which  ie  being   uncd    up. 
The  copper  sulphate  solution  is  renewed 
by  spare  crystals  of  the  salt,  wliich  are 
'  kept  on   a   little  shelf    attached   to   the 

copper  plate,  and  siigbtly  below  the  level 
of    the    solution    in    the     Tei«<el.       The 
current  of   electricity  supplied    by   this 
^^"'■"^"h^Sr''"*"'*"''         lottery  will  continue  without  TariaUrai 
■  for  a   considerable    time.      Otber    con- 

tinuous current  batteries,  such  as  Grove's,  may  be  used  iu  place  of 
Uaniell'sL  The  way  In  which  the  apparatus  is  arranged  is  to  attach  wires 
to  the  copper  and  linc  plates,  and  to  bring  them  to  a  key,  which  is  a  little 


Reymond's    (tig-    308) ;    it    consists   of 

m  each  of  which  are  two  holes  for  wires 
and  binding  screw,  to  hold  them  tifchtlyi 
these  pieces  of  brass  are  Hied  u]>on  a  Talcanic«  plate,  to  the  under  sDrfsix 
of  which  is  a  screw  clamp  by  which  it  can  bo  secured  to  the  labia 
The  interval  between  the  pieces  of  brafis  eau  be  bridged  over  by  meant 
of  a  third  thinner  piece  of  similar  met4kl  fixed  by  a  screw  to  one  of  IN 
braas  pieces,  and   capable   of    movement  by   a  handle  at    right  anglet. 
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30  as  to  touch  the  other  piece  ot  brass.  If  the  wires  from  the  battery  are 
broogbt  to  the"  inner  biniiing  screws,  and  the  bridge  ccinnectfl  them,  the 
curreot  passes  across  it  and  back  to  the  battery.  Wires  are  connected  with 
Uie  oat«r  binding  screws,  and  tlie  other  ends  are  joined  together  for  about 
twa  inches,  but  being  covered  eicepC  at  their  points,  arc  insulated  ;  the 
uncovered  points  are  aboDt  an  eighth  ot  an  inch  apart.  These  wires  are 
the  elrctrodet,  and  the  electrical  stimulus  is  applied  to  the  muscles  through 
ihem.  if  they  are  placed  behind  its  nerre.  When  the  connection  Itetween 
ihe  two  brass  plates  of  the  key  is  broken  by  depressing  the  handle  of  the 
bridge,  the  key  is  then  said  to  be  opened. 
An  Ittdooed  onrrant  is  dereloped  by  means  of  an  apparatas,  called  an 


Fi^.  309. — Da  Bou  Reyniond'j  ioductioa  <»1I. 

uufkefion  coil,  and  the  one  employed  tor  physiological  pnrposes  is  mostly 
Dn  BoLs  Reymond's,  the  one  seen  in  Sg.  309. 

Wires  from  a  battery  are  broogbt  to  the  two  binding  screws  d'  and  d,  a 
key  interrening.  These  bir.ding  screws  are  the  ends  of  a  coil  of  coarae 
co'ered  wire  c,  called  the  primary  coil.  The  ends  of  a  coil  of  finer  covered 
wire  g,  are  attached  to  two  binding  screws  to  the  left  of  the  figure,  one  only 
of  which  is  visible.  This  is  the  secondary  coil,  and  is  eapabla  of  being 
moved  nearer  to  c  along  a  grooved  and  graduated  scale.  To  the  binding 
KTews  to  the  left  of  g.  the  wires  of  electrodes  used  to  stimulate  the  muscle 
ire  attached.  If  the  key  in  the  circuit  of  wires  from  the  battery  to  the 
primary  coil  (primary  circuit)  be  closed,  the  current  from  the  battery 
psaies  through  the  primary  coil,  and  across  the  key  to  the  battery,  and 
coatinoeH  to  pass  as  long  as  the  key  cootinnei^  closciL  At  the  moment  of 
doiare  of  the  key,  at  the  exact  instant  of  tbc  completion  ot  the  primary 
circuit,  an  instantaneous  current  of  electricity  is  induced  in  the  secondary 
aaH,  g,  if  it  he  snfCciently  near  and  in  line  with  the  primary  coil  ;  an<]  the 
nearer  it  is  to  c,  the  stronger  is  the  current  induced.  The  current  is  viUy 
mnumtarfi  in  deration,  and  does  not  continue  daring  the  whole  of  the 
period  whilst  the  primary  circait  is  complete.  When,  however,  the  primaiy 
current  is  broken  by  opening  the  key,  a  second,  also  momentary,  current  is 
indoced  in  g.  The  former  induced  current  is  called  (he  iHakiag,  and  the 
litter  the  brralaitg  ^ock  ;  the  former  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to,  and 
tlie  latter  in  the  same  as,  the  primary  current. 
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The  induction  coil  may  be  used  to  produce  a  rapid  series  of  shocks  by 
means  of  another  and  accessory  part  of  the  apparatus  at  the  rig^ht  of  the 
fig.,  called  the  magnetic  interrupter.  If  the  wires  from  a  battery  are  con- 
nected with  the  two  pillars  by  the  binding  screws,  one  below  c,  and  the 
other,  fl,  the  course  of  the  current  is  indicated  in  fig.  310,  the  direction  being 
indicated  by  the  arrows.  The  current  passes  up  the  pillar  from  ^,  and 
along  the  springs  if  the  end  of  d'  is  close  to  the  spring,  the  current  passes 
to  the  primary  coil  c,  and  to  wires  covering  two  upright  pillars  of  soft  iron, 
from  them  to  the  pillar  a,  and  out  by  the  wires  to  the  battery  ;  in  passing 
along  the  wire,  h,  the  soft  iron  is  converted  into  a  magnet,  and  so  attracts 
the  hammer,  /.  of  the  spring,  breaks  the  connection  of  the  spring  with  d\ 
and  so  cuts  off  the  current  from  the  primary  coil,  and  also  from  the  electro- 
magnet.   As  the  pillars,  h,  are  no  longer  magnetized  the  spring  is  released. 


Fig.  3x0. — Diagram  of  the  course  of  the  cuirent  in  the  magnetic  interrupter  of  Da  Bois 
Beymond's  induction  coil.    (Helmholz's  modification.) 


and  the  current  passes  in  the  first  direction,  and  is  in  like  manner  inter- 
rupted. At  each  make  and  break  of  the  primary  current,  currents  corre- 
sponding are  induced  in  the  secondary  coil.  These  currents  are  op)X)site  in 
direction,  but  are  not  equal  in  intensity,  the  break  shock  being  greater.  In 
order  that  the  shocks  should  be  nearly  equal  at  the  make  and  break,  a  wire 
(fig.  310,  ^)  connects  e  and  d',  and  the  screw  d'  is  raised  out  of  reach  of  the 
spring,  and  d  is  raised  (as  in  fig.  310),  so  that  part  of  the  current  always 
passes  through  the  primary  coil  and  electro-magnet.  When  the  spring 
touches  dy  the  current  in  h  is  diminished,  but  never  entirely  withdrawn, 
and  the  primary  current  is  altered  in  intensity  at  each  contact  of  the  spring 
with  d,  but  never  entirely  broken. 

Secord  of  Musoular  Contraction  under  Stimuli. — The  muscles  of 
the  frog  are  most  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  recording  contractions. 
The  frog  is  pithed,  that  is  to  say,  its  central  nervous  system  is  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  insertion  of  a  stout  needle  into  the  spinal  cord,  and  the 
parts  above  it.  One  of  its  lower  extremities  is  used  in  the  following  manner. 
The  large  trunk  of  the  sciatic  nerve  is  dissected  out  at  the  back  of  the 
thigh,  and  a  pair  of  electrodes  is  inserted  behind  it.  The  tendo-achillis  is 
divided  from  its  attachment  to  the  os  calcis,  and  a  ligature  is  tightly  tied 
round  it.  This  tendon  is  part  of  the  broad  muscle  of  the  thigh  (gastro- 
cnemius), which  arises  from  above  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  The  ^mar  is 
now  fixed  to  a  board  covered  with  cork,  and  the  ligature  attached  to  the 
tendon  is  tied  to  the  upright  of  a  piece  of  metal  bent  at  right  angles 
(fig-  31 1)  b),  which  is  capable  of  movement  about  a  pivot  at  its  knee,  the 
horizontal  portion  carrying  a  writing  lever  (myograph).  When  the  muscle 
contracts,  the  lever  is  raised.    It  is  necessary  to  attach  a  small  weight  to 
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The  muscle  may,  however,  be  detached  from  the  body  with  the  lower  end 
«ftbe  femur  from  which  it  arises,  and  the  nerve  going  to  it  may  be  taken 
»iraj  with  it.  The  femur  is  divided  at  about  the  lower  third.  The  bone 
is  held  in  a  firm  ctamp,  the  nerve  ia  placed  upon  tvro  electrodes  connected 


Fif .  jii.— ArraugcmPnt  at  the  ajiparAtoB  ata 
ft  rerolvjng-  {^ylind^T  canyinK  nnukei*  ' 
vrmntfed  upooa  cnrk-COT?red  board  w]_— 
upiigtat.  wliicb  a1»  nan  be  moved  along  s 
laiic  ol  the  recordiu  •pparatus— the  tcnduu  uj  lue 
writiDg  lever,  prnperiy  irag:ht*d,  bv  a.  bmlure.    The 
puA  to  the  ftpjJBTfttuft — beioj;,  for  Uie  aake  of  couvenience,  fint  of  a 
Il(Da  Bull  KermoDd's) ;  CUisioduOioiicoil;  F,  tlie  batteiy  |iD  Hi 
one) ;  &  Um  ker  (Horse  ■)  in  the  primajy  circuit. 

Kith  an  induction  apparatus,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  muscle  is  connected 
bj  means  of  a  ligature  attached  to  its  tendon  with  a  lever  which  can  write 
on  a  recording  apparatug. 

To  prevent  evaporation  this  so-called  nerre-mui/ile  prepaTation  is  placed 
under  a  glass  shade  (_mai't  chamber,  fig.  312),  the  air  in  which  is  kept 
moist  by  means  of  blotting  paper  saturated  with  saline  solution. 

Bseota  of  a  Single  Indnotlon  Shook. — With  a  nerve-muscle  prepam- 
lioQ  arrwiged  in  either  of  the  above  ways,  on  closing  or  opening  the  key 
in  the  primary  circuit,  we  obtain  and  can  record  a  contraction,  and  if  we 
use  the  clockwork  apparatus  revolving  rapidly,  a  curve  ia  traced  such  as  is 
ihowD  in  fig.  314. 
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Another  way  ot  recording  the  contraction  is  by  the  use  of  the  pendnlum 
tnj'c^niph  (fig.  313).  Here  the  movement  of  the  pendalnm  along  a  certain 
arc  ia  Bubstitated  for  the  clockwork  movement  of  tiie  other  apparatus.    The 
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p^mdnitun  (^irioa  a  smoked  glass  plate  upon  which  the  writing  lever  of  & 
myograph  ia  made  to  mark.  The  openinit  or  hreaking-  shock  is  sent  into 
the  nerte-muscle  preparation  bj  the  peodiilmn  in  its  swing  opening  a  key 
(tig.  31J,  C.)  in  the  primary  circuit. 

Single  Uusole  Contractions. — The  tracing  (miucle  enrvr) 
obtained  oL  a  single  muscle  contraction  or  twitch  is  seen  in 
fig.  314,  and  maj  be  thus  explained. 

The  upper  line  (m)  represents  the  curve  traced  by  the  end  of 
thelererTn  connection  with  a  muscle  after  stimulation  of  the 
nnwcTe"'by  a  single  induction-shock  :  the  middle-Hue  (/)  ia  that 
described  by  the  niarlung-lever,  and  indicates  by  a  sudden  drop 


the  exact  instant  at  which  the  induction-shock  was  given.  The 
lower  wavy  line  (*)  is  traced  by  a  vibrating  tuning-fork,  and 
serres  to  measure  precisely  the  time  occupied  in  each  part  of  the 
contraction. 

It  will  be  observed  that  after  the  stimulus  has  been  applied,  as 
indicated  by  the  vertical  line  s,  tb.ere  is  an  interval  before  the  coii- 
trsction  commences,  as  indicated  by  the  line  c.  This  inter\-al, 
termeiTT")  the  latent  jperiod,  when  measured  by  the  number  of 
Tibrations  of  the  tuning-fork  between  the  lines  «  and  c,  is  found  to 
be  abont  ^  Att  sec.  The  latent  period  is  longer  in  some,  muscles 
than  in  otliers,  and  difTerB  also  according  Jo_  Jlie.cgndition  of  the 
nmacle,  beiug  longer  in  fatigued  muscleSj  and  the  kind  of  stimulus 
employed.  During  the  latent  period  there  is  do  a;piiare>it  chani^e 
in  the  muaclc. 

The  second  ]grt  ie  the  (6)  atage  of ,  oontraotlon  proper.  The 
Wer  js.  raised  by  the  sudden  contraction  of  the  muBcle.     The 
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contraction  is  at  first  very  rapid,  but  thenjTOgreaaes  more  slowly 
fo  its  maxim iim,  indicated  by  the  line  m.  i,  drawn  througnta 
highest  point.  It  occnpiea  in  the  figure  j-JjrBee.  (r?)  '^he  neit 
stage,  Btae^e  of  elongation.  After  reaching  its  higheGt  point, 
the  lever  begins  to  descend,  in  consequence  of  the  elongation  of 
the  muscle.  At  first  the  fall  is  rapid,  but  then  becomes  more 
gradual  until  the  lever  reaches  the  abmMit  or  base  line,  and  the 
muscle  attains  its  pre-con traction  length,  indicated  in  the  figure 
by  the  line  c.  The  stage  occupies  ^^  second.  Very  often  after 
the  main  contraction  the  lever  rises  once  or  twice  to  a  slight 
degree,  producing  curves,  one  of  which  is  seen  in  fig.  315.  These 
contractions,  due  to  the  elasticity  of  the  muscle,  are  called  most 
properly  (<j)  Stage  of  elastic  after-viliratloni  or  coDtraction 
remainder. 

The  muscle  curve  obtained  from  the  heart  differs  from  that  of 
other  striped  muscles  in  the  longer  duration  of  the  contraction  ; 
the  descending  curve  also  is  more  prolonged. 

The  greater  part  of  the  latent  period  is  taken  up  by  changes  in 
the  muscle  itself,  and  the  remainder  occupied  in  the  propagation 
of  the  shock  along  the  nerve. 

Tetanus.— Jf  we  stimulate  the  nerve-muscle  preparation  with 
two  induction  shocks,  one  inmiediately  alter  the  other,  when  the 


fig.  jij.— Tncbisaf  ■  donble  miucls-curve.    To  be  nad  fnm  left  to  riilit. 

moBole  wu  engiged  in  the  fint  eaatnMaa  |irba»  complete  coane,  lud  iwt         _ 
wned,  ii  indioiitod  by  the  dotted  line],  it  leand  inductioit-ehack  wh  thrown  in,  at 
■  time  thit  the  MHuui  coolnctiaii  begHO  Joit  H  the  flntvu  br-'  -'      '     ' 
Theaecand  ODrre  ii  Kon  to  Bt&rt  fnun  the  flnt,  ke  doee  the  flnt 
(U.  Forter.) 

point  of  stimulation  of  the  second  one  corresponds  to  the  n: 
of  the  first,  a  second  curve  (fig.  315)  will  occur,  which  wni  com- 
mence at  the  highest  point  of  the  first  and  will  rise  nearly  as  high, 
BO  that  the  sum  of  the  height  of  the  two  curves  almost  exactly 
equals  twice  the  height  of  the  first    If  a  third  and  a  fourth  shock 
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be  passed,  a  similar  effect  will  ensue,  and  curves  one  above  the 
tffier  will  be  traced,  the  third  being  slightly  bwer  than  the  second, 
«nd  the  fourth  than  the  third.  If  f^  mpre  n.umerous  aeriee  of 
■hocks  occur,  however,  the  lever  after  a  time  ceases  to  rise  any 
further,  and  the  contraction,  which  has  reached  its  maximum, 
u  .maintained.  The  condition  which  ensues  is  called  Tetanvs. 
A  tetauua_  is    really  a  summation  __rf  _contraction8,  but  unless 


Ii|.  }i6. — CurvBof 


Maaiu,  obtained  Inm  tbs  eubuononliu  ofafroK-,  ohei 
m  mn  iDductioa  coll,  about  nxteen  tini«  a  MrKmd,  br  the 


the  stimuli  become  very  rapid  indeed,  the  muscle  will  still  be 
in  a  coaditiou  of  vibratory  contraction  and  ubt  of"  unvaryinjj 
contraction. 

If  the  shocks,  however,  be  repeated  at  very  short  intervals, 
being  15  per  second  for  the  frog's  muscle,  but  varj-ing  in  each 


tig,  31;. — CDmoItetBOi>B,tniiaanTieBolier;npidihae1u  fma  11  masnetic  inlciTupter. 

aDJmal,  the  muscle  contracts  to  ItsutuoetBuddenlyand  continues 
at  its  maximum  contraction  for  some  time  aud  the  lever  rises 
almost  perpendicularly,  aud  then  describes  a  straight  line  (fig.  317). 
If  the  stimuli  are  not  quite  so  rapid  the  line  of  maximum  con- 
traction becomes  somewhat  wavy,  indicating  a  slight  tendency 
of  the  muscle  to  relax  during  the  intervals  between  the  stimuli 
(fig-  316). 
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MuBOular  Work. — We  have  seen  that  work  is  estimated  by 
multiplying  the  weight  raised,  by  the  height  through  which  it 
has  been  lifted.  It  has  been  found  that  in  order  to  obtain  tlie 
maximum  of  work  a  muscle  must  be  moderately  logdfid :  if  tlie 
weight  is  increased  b^^ond  a  p^Hftin  pointy  however,  the  muscle 
becomes  strained  and  raises  it  through  so  small  a  distance  that 
less  work  is  accomplished.  If  the  load  is  still  further  increased, 
the  muscle  is  completely  overtaxed  and  cannot  raise  the  weight. 
No  work  is  then  done  at  all.  Practical  illustrations  of  these  facts 
must  be  familiar  to  every  one. 

The  power  of  a  mascle  is  usually  measured  bj  the  maximnm  weight 
which  it  will  support  without  stretching.  In  man  this  is  readily  determined 
by  weighting  the  body  to  sach  an  extent  that  it  can  no  longer  be  raised  on 
tiptoe  :  thus  the  power  of  the  calf-muscles  is  determined.  The  power  of  a 
muscle  thus  estimated  depends  of  course  upon  its  cross-section.  The_power 
of  a  human  muscle  is  from  two  to  three  times  as  great  as  a  frog's  muscle  of 
the  same -sectional  area. 

Fatigue  of  Muscle. — A  muscle  becomes  rapidly  exhausted 
from  repeated  stimulation,  and  the  more  rapidly,  the  more  quickly 
the  induction  shocks  succeed  .each  other.     This  is  indicated  Ky"" 
the  diminished  height  of  the  muscular  contractions. 

A   fatigued  muscle  has  a  much  longer  latent  period  th^UL.&. 
fresh  one.     The  slowness  with  which  muscles  respond  to  the  wiU 
when  fatigued  must  be  familiar  to  every  one. 

In  a  muscle  which  is  exhausted,  stimulation  only  causes  a 
contraction  producing  a  local  bulging  near  the  point  irritated. 
A  similar  effect  may  be  produced  in  a  fresh  muscle  by  a  sharp 
blow,  as  in  striking  the  biceps  smartly  with  the  edge  of  the  hand, 
Irhen  a  hard  muscular  swelling  is  instantly  formed. 


Acooxupaniments  of  Husoidar  Contraction. 

(i.)  ITeat  is  developed  in  the  contraction  of  muscles,  Becquerel 
and  Breschet  found,  with  the  thermo-multiplier,  about  *5^  C.  of 
heat  produced  by  each  forcible  contraction  of  a  man's  biceps ;  and 
when  the  actions  were  long  continued,  the  temperature  of  the 
muscle  increased  i^.  This  estimate  is  probably  high,  as  in  the 
frog's  muscle  a  considerable  contraction  has  been  found  to  produce 
an  elevation  of  temperature  equal  on  an  average  to  less  than  -}-°C. 
It  .ia -not.,  known  whether  this  development  of  heat^.is^due„tfi-, 
chemical  changes  ensuing  in  the  muscle,  or  to  the  frictjfffl  f^f  Jte 
fibres  yigprously  acting  :  ni  either  case,  we  may  refer  to  it  a  part 
of^the  heat  develpped  in  active  exgycise. 
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(2.)  Sound  IB  produced  as  mentioned  above,  when  muscles 
ctmtTAjc*\  fnrfiihlv.  WoUaston  showed  that  this  sound  might  be 
easily  heard  by  placing  the  tip  of  the  little  finger  in  the  ear  and 
then  making  some  muscles  contract,  as  those  of  the  ball  of  the 
thumb,  whose  sound  may  be  conducted  to  the  ear  through  the 
substance  of  the  hand  and  finger.  A  low  shaking  or  rumbling 
sound  is  heard,  the  height  and  loudness  of  the  note  being  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  force  and  quickness  of  the  muscular 
action,  and  to  the  number  of  fibres  that  act  together,  or,  as  it  were, 
in  time. 

(3.)  Changes  in  shape, — There  is  a  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  mpdfi  in  which  the  transversely-striated  muscular 
fibres  cpjitract.  The  most 
prpbable  acQOUixt  is,  that  the 
contraction  is  efiected  by  an 
approximation  of  the  consti- 
tuent parts  of  the  fibrils, 
which,  at  the  instant  of  con- 
tnCcfion,  without  any  altera- 
tion in  their  general  direction, 
become  closer,  flatter,  and 
wider;  a  condition  which  is 
rendered  evident  by  the  ap- 
proximation of  the  transverse 
striae  seen  on  the  surface  of 
the  fasciculus,  and  by  its 
increased  breadth  and  thick- 
ness. The  appearance  of  the 
ligzag  lines  into  which  it 
was  supposed  the  fibres  are 

thrown  in  contraction,  is  due  to  the  relaxation  of  a  fibre  which  has 
been  recently  contracted,  and  is  not  at  once  stretched  again  by 
acme  antagonistic  fibre,  or  whose  extremities  are  kept  close  together 
by  the  contractions  of  other  fibres.  The  contraction  is  therefore 
a  simple,  and,  according  to  Ed.  Weber,  a  uniform,  simultaneous, 
and  steady  shortening  of  each  fibre  and  its  contents.  What  each 
fibril  or  fibre  loses  in  length,  it  gains  in  thickness  :  the  contraction 
is  a  change  of  form  not  of  size ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  attended  with 
any  diminution  in  bulk,  from  condensation  of  the  tissue.  This 
baa  been  proved  for  entire  muscles,  by  making  a  mass  of  muscle, 
or  many  fibres  together,  contract  in  a  vessel  full  of  water,  with  which 
a  fine,  perpendicular,  graduated  tube  communicates.  Any  dimi- 
nution of  the  bulk  of  the  contracting  muscle  would  be  attended 
bj  a  fall  of  fluid  in  the  tube ;  but  when  the  experiment  is  care- 
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Fig.  3x8.— The  microscopic  appearances  during 
a  miuonlar  contraction  in  the  individual 
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renactivB 


flbrillfiB  after  Eugelinaxm. 
mnscle-flbre ;  c  to  d  =  donbljr 
discs,  inth  median  disc  a  b  in  it ;  h  and  g 
are  lateral  discs:  f  and  e  are  secondary 
discs,  only  slurhti^  donblv  refractive;  flg. 
on  right  same  fibre  m  polaxised  light ;  bright 
part  is  doubly  refracted,  black  ends  not  so. 
2.  Transition  stage ;  and  3.  Stage  of  entire 
oontraction ;  in  each  case  tlie  right-hand 
figure  represents  the  effect  of  polarised 
light.    (Landois  after  Engelmann.) 
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fully  performed,  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  tube  remainB  the 
same,  whether  the  muscle  be  contracted  or  not. 

In  thus  shortening),  muscles  ajppear  to  swell  up^  becoming 
rounder^  more  prominent,  harder^  and  a^^parently  tougher.  But 
this  hardness  of  muscle  in  the  state  of  contraction,  is  not  due  to" 
increase?  firmness  or  condensation  oi  t&e  mu^cukg:  tissue,  but  to 
the  increased  tension  to  which  the  jGibre^^  as  well  as  their  tendons 
and  other  tissues,  are  subjected  from  the  resistcuice  ordinarilj 
opposed  to  their  contraction.  When  no  resistance  is  offered,  as 
when  a  muscle  is  cut  off  from  its  tendon,  not  only  is  no  hardness 
perceived  during  contraction^  but  the  mii^ulaj.ti^s^c  is  even 
softer,  more  extensile,  and  less  elastic  than  in  its  ordinary  uncon- 
tracted  state.  During  contraction  in  each  fibre  it  is  said  that  the 
anisotropous  or  doubly  refractive  elements  become  less  refractive 
and  the  singly  refractive  more  so  (fig.  318). 

(4.)  Chemical  changes, — ^g)  The  reaction  of  the  muscle  which 
is  normally  alkaline  or  neutral  becomes  decidedly  a>cid,  from  ike 
development  of^  sarcqlactiji  .ftcid.  (b)  The  muscle  gives  out  car- 
bonic  acid  gas  and  takes  up  oxygen,  the  amount  of  the  COg  given 
out  not  appearing  to  be  entirely  jlependent  upon  the  U  taken  In, 
and  so  doubtless  in  part  arising  from  some  other  source.  JiyCer- 
talif  Imperfectly  understood  chemical  changes  occur,  in  aU  pro- 
bability connected  with  (a)  and  (b).  Glycogen  is  diminished,  and 
glucose,  or  muscle-sugar  (inosite)  appears;  the  extractives  are 
increased. 

(5.)  Electrical  changes, — When  a  muscle  contracts  the  natural 
muscle  current  or  currents  of  rest  undergo  a  distinct  diminution, 
which  is  due  to  the  appearance  in  the  actively  contracting  muscle 
of  currents  in  an  opposite  direction  to  those  existing  in  the  muscle 
at  rest.  This  causes  a  temporary  deflection  of  the  needle  of  a 
galvanometer  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  original  current^  and 
is  called  by  some  the  negative  variation  of  the  muscle  current,  and 
by  others  a  cui^ent  of  action. 

Conditions  of  Contraction. — (a)  The  ''^tfthilitiy  ftf  ^^^«^^ 
as  indicated  by  length  of  latent  period,  velocity  and^  extent  of  con- 
traction, is  greatest  at  a  certain  mean  temperature;  (b)  after  a 
number  of  contractions  a  muscle  jgradually  oecomes  exhausted ; 
(c)  the  activity  of  muscles  after  a  time  disappears  alt(^etlier 
when  they  are  removed  from  the  body  or  the  arteries  are  tieJ^; 
(c?)  oxygen  is  used  up  in  muscular  contraction^  but  a  musqle.will 
act  for  a  time  in  vacuo  or  in  a  gas  which  contains  no  oxygen ;  in 
this  case  it  is  of  course  using  up  the  oxygen  already  in  store; 
(e)  the  contraction  is  greater  if  the  stimulus, is., applied,. to  the 
nerve,  than  if  it  be  applied  to  tihe  muscle  ^irgptly. 
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ResponBe  to  Stinmli.— The  two  kinds  of  fibrMt  the  strJllfid 
and  the  unstriped^  have  characteristic  difierences  in  the  mode  in 
which  they  act  on  the  application  of  the  aamo  stimulus ;  diffe- 
rences which  maj  be  ascribed  in  great  part  to  their  respective 
di^ences  of  strwtvre,  but  in  some  degree,  possibly,  to  their 
respective  modes  of  connection,  with  the  nervovs  gystem,.  When 
irritattOQ  ia  applied  directly  to  a  muscle  with  striated  fibres,  or  to 
diFmotor  nerve  supplyiiVg'  it,  contraction  of  the  part  irritate3~ 
tnd  of  that  only,  ensues;  apd  this  contiactioa  is  instantaneous, 
and  ceuscs  on  the  instant  of  withdrawing  the  irritation.  But 
»hcn  any  part  with  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  e.y.t  the  intestines 
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or  bladder,  is  irritated^  the  subs^iient  contraction  ensues  more 
dowTjj  extends  Ticyond  the  part  irritated  and,  with  alternating 
relaxation,  continues  for  some  time  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
irritation.  The  difference  in  the  modes  ot  contraction  of  the  two 
kinds  of  muscular  fibres  may  he  particularly  illustrated  by  the 
effects  of  the  repeated  stimuli  with  the  magnetic  interrupter. 
The  rapidly  succeeding  shocks  given  by  this  means  to  the  nerves 
of  muscles  excite  in  all  the  transversely-striated  muscles,  except 
b  tlie  case  of  the  heart,  a  fixed  state  of  tetanic  contraction  ae 
previously  described,  which  lasts  as  long  as  the  stimulus  is  con- 
.  tjaued,  and  on  its  withdrawal  instantly  ceases ;  but  in  the  muscles 
with  unstriped  fibres  they  excite  a  slow  vermicular  movement, 
which  is  comparatively  slight  and  alternates  with  rest.  It  con- 
tinues for  a  time  after  the  stimulus  is  withdrawn. 

Iji  their  iqpde  of  rcsDoniiing  to  these  Etimuli,  all  the  skeletal  muscles,  or 
tiooe  with  trannTei^e  etri^,  me  alike;  bnt  among  thnee  with  nnslripeil 
fibrea  tBweTrre  many  dlgeipnees — a  fact  which  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion 
thn  ineir  |>e'culiiirity  depends  as  well  on  their  connection  with  nerves  and 
ganglia "Si""0 ci  Hid r  own  properties.  The  ureters  and  gall-bladder  are  the 
ai^  l^t  ^flted'  ty  dfflnul! ;  the;  do  not  act  at  all  till  the  stimulus  has 
been  long  applied,  and  then  contract  feeUlj,  and  to  a  small  extent.  The 
eontracUoDB  of  the  cscum  and  etomach  ate  quicker  and  wider  spread  : 
Ftill  quicker  those  of  the  iris,  and  of  the  orinary  bladder  if  it  be  not  too 
tolL  The  actions  ot  tbe  small  and  lai^  intestines,  of  the  yaa  deferens, 
lad  pregnant  uterus,  are  jet  more  viTid,  more  regular,  and  more  sustained  ; 
ind  the7  require  no  more  stimulus  than  that  of  the  air  to  excite  them. 
The  heart,  on  account,  doubtless,  of  its  striated  muscle,  is  the  quickest  and 
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most  vigorous  of  all  the  muscles  of  organic  life  in  contracting  upon  iirita- 
tion,  and  appears  in  this,  as  in  nearly  all  other  respects,  to  be  the  connecting 
member  of  the  two  classes  of  muscles. 

All  the  muscles  retain  their  property  of  contracting  under  the  influence 
of  stimuli  applied  to  them  or  to  their  nerves  for  some  time  after  death,  the 
period  being  longer  in  cold-blooded  than  in  warm-bloodeti  Vertebrata,  and 
shorter  in  Birds  than  in  Mammalia.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  more  active 
the  respiratory  process  in  the  living  animal,  the  shorter  is  the  time  of 
duration  of  the  irritability  in  the  muscles  after  death  ;  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  the  comparison  of  different  species  in  the  same  order  of  Vertebrata. 
But  the  penod  during  which  this  irritability  lasts,  is  not  the  same  in  all 
persons,  nor  in  all  the  muscles  of  the  same  person.  In  a  man  it  ceases, 
according  to  Nysten,  in  the  following  order  : — ^first  in  the  left  ventricle,  then 
in  the  intestines  and  stomach,  the  urinary  bladder,  right  ventricle,  oeso- 
phagus, iris  :  then  in  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  trunk,  lower  and  upper 
extremities  ;  lastly,  in  the  right  and  left  auricle  of  the  heart. 


Muscle  in  Bigor  Mortis. 

After  the  muscles  of  the  dead  bodj  have  lost  their  irritability 
or  capahility  of  being  excited^to  contraction  'By  ihe  application  of 
a  stimulus,  they  spontaneously  pass  into  a  state  of  contraction, 
apparently  Identical  with  that  which  ensues  "^urin^  life.  It 
affects  all  the  muscles  of  die  bod^;  and,  when  external  circum- 
stances do  not  prevent  it,  commonly  fixes  the  limbs  in  that  which 
is  their  natural  posture  of  equilibrium  or  leat.  Hence,  and  from 
the  simultaneous  contraction  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  is 
produced  a  general  stiffening  of  the  body,  constituting  the  riffor 
mortis  or  post-morteni  rigidity. 

When  this  condition  has  set  in,  the  muscle  (a)  becomes  acid  in 
reaction  (due  to  development  of  sarco-lactic  acid),  (6)  gives  of 
carbonic  acid  in  great  excess,  (c)  diminishes  in  volume  slightly, 
(d)  becomes  shortened  and  opaque,  its  substance  setting  firm. 
Rigor  comes  on  much  more  rapidly  after  muscular  activity,  and 
is  hastened  by  warmth.  It  may  be  brought  on,  in  muscles  exposed 
for  experiment,  by  the  action  of  distilled  water  and  many  acids, 
also  by  freezing  and  thawing. 

Catise, — The  immediate  caijse  of  rigor  seems  to  be  a  chemical 
one,  nflTTiply.  thft  f>nn.'giila'tif^n  of  thft  miiRo.lft  ylftgfljift-  We  may  dis- 
tinguish three  main  stages — (i.)  Gradual  coagulation.  (2.)  Con- 
traction of  coagulated  muscle-clot  (myosin),  and  squeezing  out  of 
muscle-serum.  (3.)  Putrefaction.  After  the  first  stage,  restora- 
tion is  possible  through  the  circulation  of  arterial  blood  through 
the  muscles,  and  even  when  the  second  stage  has  set  in,  vitality 
may  be  restored  by  dissolving  the  coagulum  of  the  muscle  in  salt 
solution,  and  passing  arterial  blood  through  the  vessels.  In  the 
third  stage  recovery  is  impossible. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  the  relaxation  in  muscles  after  rigor 
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sometimes  occurs  too  quickly  to  be  caused  by  putrefaction,  and 
the  suggestion  that  in  such  cases  at  any  rate  such  relaxation  is 
due  to  a  ferment-action  is  very  plausible.  It  is  known  that 
pepsin  is  present  in  muscle,  and  that  this  ferment  will  act  in  an 
acid  medium.  The  conditions  for  the  solution  of  the  coagulated 
myosin  are  therefore  present  as  the  reaction  of  rigored  muscle  is 
acid. 

Order  of  Occurrence. — The  muscles  are  not  affected  simul- 
taneously  by  rigor  mortis.  It  affects  the  neck  and  lower  jaw 
firet;  next,  the  upper  extremities,  extending  from  above  down- 
wards ;  and  lastly,  reaches  the  lower  limbs ;  in  some  rare  in- 
stances only,  it  affects  the  lower  extremities  before,  or  simul- 
taneously with,  the  upper  extremities.  It  usually  ceases  in  the 
order  in  which  it  begins :  first  at  the  head,  then  in  the  upper 
extremities,  and  lastly  in  the  lower  extremities.  It  never  com- 
mences earlier  than  ten  minutes,  and  never  later  than  seven 
hours  after  death ;  and  its  duration  is  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  lateness  of  its  accession.  Heat  is  developed  during  the  pas- 
sage of  a  muscular  fibre  into  the  condition  of  rigor  mortis. 

Since  rigidity  does  not  ensue  until  muscles  have  lost  the 
capacity  of  being  excited  by  external  stimuli,  it  follows  that  all 
circumstances  which  cause  a  speedy  exhaustion  of  muscular  irri- 
tability, induce  an  early  occurrence  of  the  rigidity,  while  con- 
ditions by  which  the  disappearance  of  the  irritability  is  delayed, 
are  succeeded  by  a  tardy  onset  of  this  rigidity.  Hence  its  speedy 
occurrence,  and  equally  speedy  departure  in  the  bodies  of  persons 
exhausted  by  chronic  diseases;  and  its  tardy  onset  and  long 
continuance  after  sudden  death  from  acute  diseases.  In  some 
cases  of  sudden  death  from  lightning,  violent  injuries,  or  paroxysms 
of  passion,  rigor  mortis  has  been  said  not  to  occur  at  all ;  but 
this  is  not  always  the  case.  It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted  whether 
there  is  really  a  complete  absence  of  the  post-mortem  rigidity  in 
any  such  cases ;  for  the  experiments  of  Brown-Sequard  make  it 
probable  that  the  rigidity  may  supervene  immediately  after 
death,  and  then  pass  away  with  such  rapidity  as  to  be  scarcely 
observable. 

The  occurrence  of  rigor  mortis  is  not  prevented  by  the  previous 
existence  of  paralysis  in  a  part,  provided  the  paralysis  has  not 
been  attended  with  very  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  muscular 
tissue. 

The  rigidity  affects  the  involuntary  as  well  as  the  voluntary 
muscles,  whether  they  be  constructed  of  striped  or  unstriped 
fibres.  The  rigidity  of  involuntary  muscles  with  striped  fibres 
is  shown  in  the  contraction  of  the  heart  after  death.     The  con- 
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traction  of  the  muscles  with  unstriped  fibres  is  shown  bj  an 
experiment  of  Valentin,  who  found  that  if  a  graduated  tube 
connected  with  a  portion  of  intestine  taken  from  a  recently-killed 
animal,  be  filled  with  water,  and  tied  at  the  opposite  end,  the 
water  will  in  a  few  hours  rise  to  a  considerable  height  in  the 
tube,  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  intestinal  walls.  It  is  still 
better  shown  in  the  arteries,  of  which  all  that  have  muscular 
coats  contract  after  death,  and  thus  present  the  roundness  and 
cord-like  feel  of  the  arteries  of  a  limb  lately  removed,  or  those  of 
a  body  recently  dead.  Subsequently  they  relax,  as  do  all  the 
other  muscles,  and  feel  lax  and  flabby,  and  lie  as  if  flattened,  and 
with  their  walls  nearly  in  contact. 

Action  of  the  Voluntary  MuBcles. 

The  greater. part  of  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  body  act  as 
sources  of  power  for  moving  levers, — ^e  latter  consisting  of  the 
various  bones  to  which  the  muscles  are  attached. 

Examples  of  the  three  erders  of  levers  in  the  Hnman  Body. — All 

levers  have  been  divided  into  three  kinds,  according  to  the  relative  position 


w  p  » 


^ij 


Fig.  320. 

of  the  power^  the  tDciglit  to  be  removed,  and  the  axU  of  motion  oi  fulcrum. 
In  aiever  of  the  Jir»t  kind  the  power  is  at  one  extremity  of  the  lever,  the 
lonffht  at  the  other,  and  the  fulcrum  between  the  two.  If  the  initial  letters 
only  of  the  power ^  weighty  oxidi  fulcrum  be  used,  the  arrangement  will  stand 
thus  : — P.F.W.  A  poker  as  ordinarily  used,  or  the  bar  in  fig.  320,  may  be 
cited  as  an  example  of  this  variety  of  lever  ;  while,  as  an  instance  in  which 
the  bones  of  the  human  skeleton  are  used  as  a  lever  of  the  same  kind,  may 
be  mentioned  the  act  of  raising  the  body  from  the  stooping  poetaie  by 
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means  of  the  hamstring  muscles  attached  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium 
(fig.  320). 

In  a  lever  of  the  second  kind,  the  arrangement  is  thus  : — P.W.F. ;  and 
this  leyerage  is  employed  in  the  act  of  raising  the  handles  of  a  wheel- 
barroWf  or  in  stretching  an  elastic  band,  as  in  fig.  321.  In  the  human  body 
the  act  of  opening  the  mouth  by  depressing  the  lower  jaw  is  an  example  of 
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Fig.  321. 

the  same  kind — the  tension  of  the  muscles  which  close  the  jaw  representing 
the  weight  (fig.  321). 

In  a  lever  of  the  third  kind  the  arrangement  is — F.P.W.,  and  the  act  of 
raising  a  pole,  as  in  fig.  322,  is  an  example.  In  the  human  body  there  are 
nomerous  examples  of  the  employment  of  this  kind  of  leverage.  The  act  of 
bending:  the  fore-arm  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance  (fig.  322).  The  act 
of  biting  is  another  example. 

At  the  ankle  we  have  examples  of  all  three  kinds  of  lever,  ist  kind — 
Extending  the  foot.    3rd  kind — Flexing  the  foot.    In  both  these  cases  the 


Fig.  322. 

foot  represents  the  weight :  the  ankle  joint  the  fulcrum,  the  power  being 
the  calf  muscles  in  the  first  case  and  the  tibialis  anticus  in  the  second  case. 
2nd  kind — When  the  body  is  raised  on  tip  toe.  Here  the  ground  is  the 
tulcram,  the  weight  of  the  body  acting  at  the  ankle  joint  the  weight,  and 
the  calf  muscles  the  power. 

In  the  human  body,  levers  are  most  frequently  used  at  a  disadvantage  as 
regards  power,  the  latter  being  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  a  greater  range  of 
motion.  Thus  in  the  diagrams  of  the  first  and  third  kinds  it  is  evident  that 
the  power  is  so  close  to  the  fulcrum,  that  great  force  must  be  exercised  in 
order  to  produce  motion.  It  is  also  evident,  however,  from  the  same  dia- 
grams, that  by  the  closeness  of  the  power  to  the  fulcrum  a  great  range  of 
movement  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  comparatively  slight  shortening  of 
the  muscular  fibres. 
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The  greater  number  of  the  more  important  muscular  actions  of 
the  human  body — those,  namely,  which  are  arranged  harmoniously 
so  as  to  subserve  some  definite  purpose  or  other  in  the  animal 
economy — are  described  in  various  parts  of  this  work,  in  the  sections 
which  treat  of  the  physiology  of  the  processes  by  which  these 
muscular  actions  are  resisted  or  carried  out.  There  are,  however, 
one  or  two  very  important  and  somewhat  complicated  muscular 
acts  which  may  be  best  described  in  this  place. 

Walkinsr. — In  the  act  of  walking,  almost  evezy  yoluntary  muscle  in  the 
body  is  brought  into  play,  either  directly  for  purposes  of  progression,  or 
indirectly  for  the  proper  balancing  of  the  head  and  trunk.  The  muscles  of 
the  arms  are  least  concerned  ;  but  even  these  are  for  the  most  part  instinc- 
tively in  action  to  some  eirtent. 

Among  the  chief  muscles  engaged  directly  in  the  act  of  walking  are  those 
of  the  calf,  which,  by  pulling  up  the  heel,  pull  up  also  the  astragalus,  and 
with  it,  of  course,  the  whole  body,  the  weight  of  which  is  transmitted 
through  the  tibia  to  this  bone  (fig.  323).  When  starting  to  walk,  say  with 
the  left  leg,  this  raising  of  the  body  is  not  left  entirely  to  the  muscles  of  the 
left  calf,  but  the  trunk  is  thrown  forward  in  snch  a  way,  that  it  would  fall 
prostrate  were  it  not  that  the  right  foot  is  brought  forward  and  planted  on 
tbe  ground  to  support  it.  Thus  the  muscles  of  the  left  calf  are  assisted  in 
their  action  by  those  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  trunk  and  legs  which,  by 
their  contraction,  pull  the  body  forwards  ;  and,  of  course,  if  the  trunk  form 
a  slanting  line,  with  the  inclination  foiwards,  it  is  plain  that  when  the  heel 
is  raised  by  the  calf -muscles,  the  whole  body  will  be  raised,  and  pushed 
obliquely  forwards  and  upwards.  The  successive  acts  in  taking  the  first 
step  in  walking  are  represented  in  fig.  323,  i,  2,  3. 


Fig.  323. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  by  the  time  the  body  has  assumed  the  position 
No.  3,  it  is  time  that  the  right  leg  should  be  brought  forward  to  support  it 
and  prevent  it  from  falling  prostrate.  This  advance  of  the  other  1^  (in 
this  case  the  right)  is  effected  partly  by  its  mechanically  swinging  forwards, 
pendulum-wise,  and  partly  by  muscular  action ;  the  muscles  used  being— 
i»t,  those  on  the  front  of  the  thigh,  which  bend  the  thigh  forwards  on  the 
pelvis,  especially  the  rectus  femoris,  with  the  psoas  and  the  iliacus  ;  zndly, 
the  hamstring  muscles,  which  slightly  bend  the  leg  on  the  thigh  ;  and,  ydly, 
the  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  leg,  which  raise  the  front  of  the  foot  and 
toes,  and  so  prevent  the  latter  in  swinging  forwards  from  hitching  in  the 
ground. 

The  second  part  of  the  act  of  walking,  which  has  been  just  described,  is 
shown  in  the  diagram  (4,  fig.  323). 

When  the  right  foot  has  reached  the  ground  the  action  of  the  left  leg  has 
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sol  ceased.  The  calf- muscles  of  the  latter  continae  to  act,  and  by  palling 
up  tbc  hc«t,  throw  the  body  still  more  forwards  over  the  right  leg,  now 
l-earing  nearl;  the  whole  weight,  until  it  is  titne  that  in  iU  turn  the  If/t  leg 
'bouk)  swing  forwards,  and  the  left  foot  be  planted  on  the  ground  to  prevent 
ihe  body  from  falling  prostrate.  As  at  first,  while  the  calf-musnleH  of  one 
leg  and  foot  are  preparing,ao  to  speak,  Urpmh  the  bodj  forward  and  upward 
frotn  behind  by  raising-  the  heel,  the  muscles  on  the  /nut  of  the  trunk  and 
iif  tbe  same  1^  (and  of  the  other  leg,  except  when  it  is  swinging  fnrwarda) 
ire  helping  the  act  by  jniling  the  tegx  and.  trunk,  so  a«  to  make  them  incline 
forwanl.  the  rotation  in  the  inclining  forwards  being  effected  maialy  at  the 
iiQklc  joint.  Tho  main  kinds  of  leverage  are,  therefore,  employed  in  the 
net  of  walking,  and  if  this  idea  be  firmly  grasped,  the  details  will  be  under- 
'iiiiid  with  comparative  ease.  One  kind  of  teverege  employed  in  walking  is 
->senlia]ly  the  same  with  that  employed  in  pulling  forward  the  pole,  as  in 
ti)!-  312-  And  the  other,  less 
i-iactly,  is  that  employed  in 
olsing  the  bandlew  of  a  wheel- 
l>anow.      Now.    sup|H>sitig  the 

I'lwer  end  of  the  (lole  to  be 

{liaced  in  the  barrow,  we  should 

iiaveavery  rough  and  inelegant, 

liut  not  altogether  bad  represen- 

LUion  of  the  two  main  levers 

employed  in  the  act  of  walking. 

The  body  is  pulled  forward  by 

[he  muscles  in  front,  much  in 

the  same  way   that   the  pole 

might  be  by  the  force  applied 

3t     p.,     while      tbe      raising 

uf  the  heel   and  pvuli/ng  for- 

Turds  of  the  trunk  by  the  calf- 

luuscles  is  roughly  represented 

•m  raising  the  handles  of  the 

harrow.    The  manner  in  which 

ihefe    actions   arc    performed 

alternately  by  each  leg,  so  that 

'<iie  after  the   other  is  swung 

Fiirwatds  ta  support  the  trunk, 

which   is   at    the   same    time 

fM  and  pvUed  fotwanlB  by 

ihe  muscles  of  the  other,  may  dg.  314. 

be  gathered  from  the  previous 

There  i»  one  more  thing  to  be  esjiecially  noticed  in  the  act  of  walking. 
Inwmuch  as  the  body  is  being  constantly  supported  and  balanced  on  each 
leg  alternately,  and  therefore  on  only  one  at  the  same  moment,  it  is  evident 
ihit  Ihere  miist  be  some  provision  made  for  throwing  the  centre  of  gravity 
'>ter  the  line  of  support  formed  by  the  bones  of  each  leg,  as.  in  its  turn,  it 
supports  the  weight  of  the  body.  This  may  bo  done  in  various  ways,  and 
lii«  manner  jn  which  it  is  etfeetcd  la  one  element  in  the  differenees  which 
eiiit  in  the  walking  of  different  people.  Thus  it  tnay  be  done  by  an 
instinctive  slight  rotation  of  the  pelvis  on  the  head  of  each  femur  in  turn, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  centre  o(  gravity  of  the  body  shall  fall  over  the 
foot  of  this  Bide.  Thus  when  the  body  is  pushed  onwards  and  upwards  by 
!be  raising,  say,  of  the  right  heel,  as  in  fig.  313,  3,  the  pelvis  is  instinctively 
bv  various  muscles  made  to  rotate  on  the  head  of  the  left  femur  at  the  ace- 
libalom,  to  the  left  aide,  so  that  the  weight  may  fall  over  the  line  of  support 
lotmed  bv  the  left  teg  at  the  time  that  the  Hght  leg  is  swinging  forwards, 
and  leaving  all  the  work  of  support  to  fall  on  its  fellow.    Such  a  •■  rocking  " 
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movement  of  the  trnnk  and  pelvis,  however,  is  accompanied  bj  a  movement 
of  the  whole  trunk  and  leg  over  the  foot  which  is  being  planted  on  the 
ground  (fig.  324)  :  the  action  being  accompanied  with  a  compensatory  out- 
ward movement  at  the  hip,  more  easily  appreciated  by  looking  at  the  figure 
(in  which  this  movement  is  shown  exaggerated)  than  described. 

Thus  the  body  in  walking  is  continually  rising  and  swaying  alternately 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  as  its  centre  of  gravity  has  to  be  brought  alter- 
nately over  one  or  other  leg ;  and  the  curvatures  of  the  spine  are  altered  in 
correspondence  with  the  varying  position  of  the  weight  which  it  has  to 
support.  The  extent  to  which  the  body  is  raised  or  swayed  differs  much  in 
different  people. 

In  walking,  one  foot  or  the  other  is  always  on  the  ground.  The  act  of 
leaping  or  J  ampins,  consists  in  so  sudden  a  raising  of  the  heels  by  the 
sharp  and  strong  contraction  of  the  calf-muscles,  that  the  body  is  jeiked  off 
the  ground.  At  the  same  time  the  effect  is  much  increased  by  first  bending 
the  thighs  on  the  pelvis,  and  the  legs  on  the  thighs,  and  then  suddenly 
straightening  out  the  angles  thus  formed.  The  share  which  this  action  has 
in  producing  the  effect  may  be  easily  known  by  attempting  to  leap  in  the 
upright  posture,  with  the  legs  quite  straight. 

Bunninff  is  performed  by  a  series  of  rapid  low  jumps  with  each  leg  alter- 
nately ;  so  that,  during  each  complete  muscular  act  concerned,  there  is  a 
moment  when  both  feet  are  off  the  ground. 

In  all  these  cases,  however,  the  description  of  the  manner  in  which  any 
given  effect  is  produced,  can  give  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  infinite 
number  of  combined  and  harmoniously  arranged  muscular  contractions 
which  are  necessary  for  even  the  simplest  acts  of  locomotion. 

Action  of  the  Involuntary  Muscles. — The  involuntary, 
muscles  are  for  the  most  part  not  attached  to  bones  arranged  to 
act  as  levera,  but  enter  into  the  formation  of  such  hollow  parts  as 
require  a  diminution  of  their  calibre  by  muscular  aclion,  under 
particular  circumstances.  Examples  of  this  action  are  to  be 
found  in  the  intestines,  urinary  blsidder,  heart  and  blood-vessels, 
gall-bladder,  gland-duQts,  etc. 

The  difference  in  the  manner  of  contraction  of  the  striated  and 
non-striated  fibres  has  been  already  referred  to  (p.  475) ;  and  the 
peculiar  vermicular  or  peristaltic  action  of  the  latter  fibres  has 
also  been  described. 


Electrical  Currents  in  Nerves. 

The  electrical  condition  of  nerves  is  N^  closely  connected  witli 
the  phenomena  of  muscular  contractioiyohat  it  will  be  convenient 
to  consider  it  in  the  present  chapter.  / 

If  a  piece  of>^erve  be  removed  froiii  the  body  and  subjected  to 
examination  in  a  way  similar  to  that  adopted  in  the  case  0! 
muscle,  which  has  been  described,  electrical  currents  are  found  to 
exist  which  correspond  exactly  to  the  natural  muscle  currents, 
and  which  are  called  natural  net^e  currents  or  currents  of  rtiU 
according  as  one  or  other  theory  of  their  existence  be  adopted,  as 
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in  the  case  with  muscla  One  2?^nt  (equator)  on  the  surface 
being  positive  to  all  other  points  nearer  to  the  cut  ends,  and  the 
greatest  deflection  of  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  taking  place 
when  one  electrode  is  applied  to  the  equator  and  the  other  to  the 
centre  of  either  cut  end.  As  in  the  case  of  muscle,  these  nerve- 
currents  undergo  a  negative  variation  when  the  nerve  is  stimulated, 
the  variftt^jpn  heing  momentary  and  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  natural  currents  ;  and  are  similarly  known  as  the  currents  of 
action.  The  currents  of  action  are  propagated  in  both  directions 
from  the  point  of  the  application  of  the  stimulus,  and  are  of 
momentary  duration. 

Blieoscopio  Trog. — This  negative  variation  may  be  demonstrated  by 
mums  of  the  following  e.xperiment. — The  new  cun*ent  produced  by  stimu- 
lating the  nerve  of  one  nerve-muscle  preparation  may  be  usecl  to  stimulate 
the  nerve  of  a  second  nerve-muscle  preparation.  The  foreleg  of  a  frog  with 
the  nerve  going  to  the  gastrocnemius  cut  long  is  placed  upon  a  glass  plate, 
and  arranged  in  such  way  that  its  nerve  touches  in  two  places  the  sciatic 
nerve,  exposed  but  preserved  in  situ  in  the  opposite  thigh  of  the  frog. 
The  electrodes  from  an  induction  coil  are  placed  behind  the  sciatic  nerve  of 
the  second  preparation,  high  up.  On  stimulating  it  with  a  single  induction 
fihock,  the  muscles  not  only  of  the  same  leg  are  found  to  undergo  a  twitch, 
bat  also  those  of  the  first  preparation,  although  this  is  not  near  the  elec- 
trodes, and  so  the  stimulation  cannot  be  due  to  an  escape  of  the  current 
into  the  first  nerve.  This  experiment  is  known  under  the  name  of  the 
rktoicopic  frog. 

Nerve-stimuli. — Nerv^e-fjbres  require  to  be  stimulated  before 
they  can  manifest  .any  qf  their  properties,  since  they  have  no 
power  of  th'""^«^lv^«' ^^^  gf nnWing  fr^rr,fi  .or  of  pri^inating  iiiipulses. 
The  stimuli  which  are  capable  of  exciting  nerves  to  action  are, 
as  lu  the  case  of  muscle,  very  diverse.  They  are  very  similar  in 
eacE*"dise.  The  mechanical,  chemical,  thermal,  and  electric 
stimuli  which  may  be  used  in  the  one  case  are  also,  with  certain 
ditiTerences  in  the  methods  employed,  efficacious  in  the  .other. 
The  chemical  stimuli  are  chiefly  these :  withdrawal  of  water,  as 
by  drying,  strong  solutions  of  neutral  salts  of  potassium,  sodium, 
•fee,  free  inorganic  acids,  except  phosphoric  ;  some  organic  acids  ; 
ether,  chloroform,  and  bile  salts.  The  electrical  stimuli  employed 
are  the  induction  and  continuous  currents  concerning  which  the 
observations  in  reference  to  muscular  contraction  should  be  con- 
sulted. Weaker  ejfictrical  stimuli  will  excite,  nerve  than  will 
excite  nauscle ;  the  nerve  stimulus  appears  to  gain  strength  as  it 
d^cends,  and  a  weaker  stimulus  applied  far  from  the  muscle  will 
hate,  the  same  effect  as  a  stronger  one  applied  to  the  nerve  near 
the  muscle. 

It  will  be  only  necessary  here  to  add  some  account  of  the  ^ect 
ofa^  constant  current^  such  as  that  obtained  from  a  Daniell's  battery, 
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upon  a  nerve.  This  effect  may  be  studied  with  the  apparatas 
described  before.  A  pair  of  electrodes  is  placed  behind  the  nenre 
of  the  nerve-muscle  preparation,  with  a  Du  Bois  Rejmond's  key 
arranged  for  short  circuiting  the  battery  current,  in  such  a  way 
that  when  the  key  is  opened  the  current  is  sent  into  the  nerve, 
and  when  closed  the  current  is  cut  oiF.  It  will  be  found  that 
with  a  current  of  moderate  strength  there  will  be  a  contraction 
of  the  muscle  both  at  the  opening  and  at  the  closing  of  the  key 
(called  respectively  making  and  breaking  contractions),  but  that 
during  the  interval  between  these  two  events  the  muscle  remains 
flaccid,  provided  the  battery  current  continues  of  constant  intensity. 
If  the  current  be  a  very  weak  or  a  very  strong  one  the  effect  is 
not  quite  the  same;  one  or  other  of  the  contractions  may  be 
absent.  Which  of  these  contractions  is  absent  depends  upon 
another  circumstance,  viz.,  the  direction  of  the  current.  The 
direction  of  the  current  may  be  ascending  or  descending;  if 
ascending,  the  anode  or  positive  pole  is  nearer  the  muscle  than 
the  kathode  or  negative  pole,  and  the  current  to  return  to  the 
battery  has  to  pass  up  the  nerve ;  if  descending,  the  position  of 
the  electrodes  is  reversed.  It  will  be  necessary  before  considering 
tliis  question  further  to  return  to  the  apparent  want  of  effect  of 
the  constant  current  during  the  interval  between  the  make  and 
break  contraction  :  to  all  appearances  no  change  is  produced,  but  in 
reality  a  veiy  important  alteration  of  the  irritability  is  brought 
about  in  the  nerve  by  the  passage  of  this  constant  (polarising) 
current.  This  may  be  shown  in  two  ways,  first  of  all  by  the  gal- 
vanometer. If  a  piece  of  nerve  be  taken,  and  if  at  either  end  an 
arrangement  be  made  to  test  the  electrical  condition  of  the  nerve 
by  means  of  a  pair  of  non-polarisable  electrodes  connected  with  a 
galvanometer,  while  to  the  central  portion  a  pair  of  electrodes  con- 
nected with  a  Danieirs  battery  be  applied,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
natural  nerve-currents  are  profoundly  altered  on  the  passage  of  the 
constant  current  in  the  neighbourhood.  If  the  polarising  current 
be  in  the  same  direction  as  the  latter  the  natural  current  is 
increased,  but  if  in  the  direction  opposite  to  it,  the  natural  current 
is  diminished.  This  change,  produced  by  the  continual  passage 
of  the  battery-current  through  a  portion  of  the  nerve,  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  negative  variation  of  the  natural  current  to 
which  allusion  has  been  already  made,  and  which  is  a  momentary 
change  occurring  on  the  sudden  application  of  the  stimulus.  The_ 
condition  produced  by  the  passage  of  a  constant  current  is  known 
by  the  name  of  £leotrotoniU3. 

A  second  way  of  showing  the  effect  of  the  polarising  current  is 
by  taking  a  nerve-muscle  preparation  and  applying  to  the  nerve  a 
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pair  of  electrodes  from  an  induction  coil,  whilst  at  a  j)oint  further 
removed  from  the  muscle,  electrodes  from  a  DanielFs  battery 
are  arranged  with  a  key  for  short  circuiting  and  an  apparatus 
(reverser)  by  which  the  battery  current  may  be  reversed  in  direc- 
tion. If  the  exact  point  be  ascertained  to  which  the  secondary 
coil  should  be  moved  from  the  primary  coil  in  order  that  a  minimum 
contraction  be  obtained  by  the  induction  shock,  and  the  secondary 
coil  be  removed  slightly  further  from  the  primary,  the  induction 
current  cannot  now  produce  a  contraction ;  but  if  the  polarising 


FSg.  335.— Diagram  illustrating  the  effects  of  various  intensitiea  of  the  polarising  currents, 
n,  n',  nerve ;  a,  anode :  k^  kathode ;  the  curves  above  indicate  increase,  and  those 
below  decreai>e  of  irritaDility,  and  when  the  current  is  small  the  increase  and  decrease 
are  both  small,  with  the  neutral  point  near  a,  and  so  on  as  the  current  is  increased  in 
strength. 

current  be  sent  in  a  descending  direction,  that  is  to  say,  with  the 
kathode  nearest  the  other  electrodes,  the  induction  current,  which 
was  before  insufficient,  will  prove  sufficient  to  cause  a  contraction  ; 
whereby  indicating  that  with  a  descending  current  the  irritability 
of  the  nerve  is  increased.  By  means  of  a  somewhat  similar 
experiment  it  may  be  shown  that  an  ascending  current  will 
diminish  the  irritability  of  a  nerve.  Similarly,  if  instead  of 
applying  the  induction  electrodes  below  the  other  electrodes  they 
are  applied  between  them,  like  effects  are  demonstrated,  indicating 
that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  kathode  the  irritability  of  the 
nerve  is  increased  by  the  passage  of  a  constant  current,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  anode  diminished.  This  increase  in  irrita- 
bility is  called  katelectrotonu8,and  similarly  the  decrease  is  called 
anelectrotonus.  As  there  is  between  the  electrodes  both  an  in- 
crease and  a  decrease  of  irritability  on  the  passage  of  a  polarising 
current,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  increase  must  shade  off  into  the 
decrease,  and  that  there  must  be  a  neutral  jxyint  where  there  is 
neither  increase  nor  decrease  of  irritability.  The  position  of  this 
neutral  point  is  found  to  vary  with  the  intensity  of  the  polarising 
current — when  the  current  is  weak  the  point  is  nearer  the  anode, 
when  strong  nearer  the  kathode  (fig.  325) ;  when  a  constant  current 
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passes  into  a  nei-ve,  therefore,  if  a  contraction  result,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  it  is  due  to  the  increased  irritability  produced  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  kathode,  but  the  breaking  contraction 
must  be  produced  by  a  rise  in  irritability  from  a  lowered  state  to 
the  normal  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anode.  The  contractions 
produced  in  the  muscle  of  a  nerve-muscle  preparation  bj  a 
constant  current  have  been  arranged  in  a  table  which  is  known 
as  Pflijger's  Law  of  Contractions.  It  is  really  only  a  statement 
as  to  when  a  contraction  may  be  expected  : — 


Strbxotii  ov 
currknt  used. 

1 
Dk»cbxdino  Cubrekt.    , 

1                                               ' 

A«CEKDIKO  CURBBNT. 

p 

1 

Make.      1     Break. 

1 

1 

Make.           Break. 

Very  Weak 

Weak   

Moderate 

Strong 1 

1 

Yes. 

1      Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 
No. 
Yes. 

No. 

1 

No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No.    ; 

Yes. 
Yes. 

The  difficulty  in  this  table  is  chiefly  in  the  effect  of  a  weak 
ascending  current,  but  the  following  statement  may  remove  it. 
The  increase  of  irritability  at  the  kathode  when  the  current  is  made 
is  more  potent  to  produce  a  contraction  than  the  rise  of  irritability 
at  the  anode  when  the  current  is  broken ;  and  so  with  weak  currents 
the  only  effect  is  a  contraction  at  the  make  of  both  currents. 
The  descending  current  is  more  potent  than  the  ascending  (and 
with  still  weaker  currents  is  the  only  one  which  produces  any 
eflect),  since  the  kathode  is  near  the  muscle.     In  the  case  of  the 
ascending  ciurrent  the  stimulus  has  to  pass  through  a  district  of 
diminished  irritability,  which  with  a  very  strong  current  acts  as 
a  block,  being  of  considerable  amount  and  extent,  but  with  a  weak 
current  being  less  considerable  both  in  intensity  and  extent,  only 
slightly  affects  the  contraction.     As  the  current  is  stronger  how- 
ever, recovery  from  anelectrotonus  is  able  to  produce  a  contraction 
as  well  as  katelectrotonus,  a  contraction  occurs  both  at  the  make 
and  the  break  of  the  current.     The  absence  of  contraction  with  a 
very  strong  current  at  the  break  of  the  ascending  current  may  be 
explained  by  supposing  that  the  reason  of  fall  in  irritability  at 
the  kathode  blocks  the  stimulus  of  the  rise  in  irritability  at  the 
anode. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  two  circumstances  influence  the  effect 
of  the  constant  current  upon  a  nerve,  viz.,  the  strength  and  direc- 
tion of  the  current.     It  is  also  necessary  that  the  stimulus  should 
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be  applied  tvdderdy  and  not  gradually,  and  that  the  irritability  of 
the  Turve  should  be  normal  ;  not  increased  or  diminished.  Sometimes 
(when  the  preparation  is  specially  irritable  ?)  instead  of  a  simple 
contraction  a  tetanus  occurs  at  the  make  or  break  of  the  constant 
correut.  This  is  especially  liable  to  occur  at  the  break  of  a  strong 
ascending  current  which  has  been  passing  for  some  time  into  the 
preparation  ;  this  is  called  Bitter's  tetanus,  and  may  be  increased 
bypassing  a  current  in  an  opposite  direction  or  stopped  by  passing 
a  current  in  the  same  direction. 


Muscular  and  Nervous  Metabolism. 

The  question  of  the  metabolism  of  muscle  both  in  a  resting  and 
Id  an  active  condition  has  for  many  years  occupied  the  attention 
of  physiologists.  It  cannot  be  said  even  now  to  be  thoroughly 
understood.  Most  of  the  facts  with  reference  to  the  subject  have 
been  already  mentioned.  We  may  shortly  recapitulate  them  here  : 
— ^Fjrst,  muscle  during  rest  absorbs  o^gen  aud  gives  out  carbon 
dioxide.  Th[s  hag  .beeu  shown  by  an  analysis  of  the  gases  of  the 
blood  going  to  and  leaving  muscles.  During  activity,  e.g.^  during 
tetanus^  the  same  interchange  of  gases  takes  place,  but  the 
quantities  of  the  oxygen  absorbed,  and  of  the  carbon  dioxide 
given  up  are  increased,  and  the  proportion  between  them  is 
altered,  thus : — 


Venous  Blood. 

0,  leas  than 
Arterial  Blood. 

COa  more  than 
Arterial  Blood. 

671  per  cent. 

Of  resting  muscle. . . 

9  per  cent. 

1 
Of  active  muscle  ...1    12*26  per  cent. 

1079  per  cent. 

There  is  then  a  greater  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide  produced 

^,  ._  --. ,, ...     ./• .   -  *-  ■•.  - - •  -• «.  — -*—  '-  «.  • 

m  muscle  during  activity  than  during  rest. 

During  rigor  mortis  there  is  also-  an  increased  production  of 
carbon  dioxide. 

Second,  muscle  during  re^t  produces  nitrogenous  crystallizable 
substances,  such  as  kreatin,  from  the  metabolism  which  is  con- 
stantly going  on  in  it  during  life;  in  addition  there  is  in  all 
probability  sarcolactic  acid  formed  and  other  non-nitrogenous 
matters. 

During  activity  the  nitrogenous  substances,  such  a9  Ijreatin, 
undergo  very^ slight,  if  any,  increase — about  the  amount  produced 
during  rest — ^but   the   sarcolactic  acid   is   distinctly  increased; 
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sugar  (whether  glucose  or  maltose  is  uncertain)  is  also  increased, 
whereas  the  glycogen  is  diminished. 

Dunng  rigor  mortis  the  sarcolactic  acid  is  also  increased,  and 
in  addition  myosin  is  formed. 

From  these  data  it  is  assumed  that  the  processes  which  take 
place  in  resting  and  active  muscle  are  somewhat  different,  at  any 
rate  in  degree.  From  actively  contracting  muscle,  also,  there  are 
obtained  an  increased  amoimt  of  heat  and  mechanical  work,  more 
potential  is  converted  into  kinetic  energy. 

Many  theories  have  been  proposed  to  explain  the  facts  of 
muscular  .energy.  Tt  has  been  suggested  by  Herman  that 
muscular  activity  depends  upon  the  splitting  up  and  subsequent 
re-formation  of  a  complex  nitrogenous  body,  called  by  hiiu 
Inoyen.  When  this  body  so  splits  up  there  result  from  its  decom- 
position, carbon  dioxide,  sarcolactic  acid,  and  a  gelatino-albuminous 
body.  Of  these  the  carbon  dioxide  is  carried  away  by  the  blood 
stream ;  the  albuminous  substance  and  possibly  the  acid,  at  auy 
rate  in  part,  go  to  reform  the  inogen.  The  other  materials  of 
which  the  inogen  is  formed  are  supplied  by  the  blood ;  of  these 
materials  we  know  that  some  carbohydrate  substance  and  oxygen 
form  a  part.  The  decomposition,  although  takingjplace  .in  rCcSting 
muscle,  reaches  a  climax  in  active  muscle,  but  in  that  condition 
the  destruction  of  inogen  largely  exceeds  restoration^  and  so  there 
must  be  a  limit  to  muscular  activity.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
change  going  on  in  muscle,  there  are  others  which  affect  the  nitro- 
genous elements  of  the  tissue,  and  from  them  result  the  nitrogenous 
bodies  of  which  kreatin  is  the  chief ;  these  changes  may  be  im- 
usually  large  during  severe  exercise. 

It  has  been  further  suggested  that,  as  myosin  is  undoubtedly 
fornied  in  rigor  mortis,  when  the  muscle  becomes  acid  and  gives 
off'  carbon  dioxide,  that  myosin  is  also  formed  when  muscle 
contracts,  and  that  in  other  words,  contractiou-ifi  a  condition  akin 
to  partial  death.  The  electrical  reaction  appears  to  justify  this; 
both  contracted  and  dead  muscle  are  negative  to  living  muscle, 
when  at  rest.  What  happens  to  the  myosin  which  is  formed  when 
muscTe  contracts,  if  this  view  be  the  correct  one,  is  unknown. 
Halliburton  suggests  that  the  myosin  which  can  be  made  to  clot 
and  uiiclot  easily  enough  outside  the  body,  is  abje,  to  do  the  same 
thing  in  the  body.  It  is  possible  that  the  clotting  of  myosinogen 
w^hich  is  supposed  to  occur  during  contraction,  is  not  of  the  same 
intensity  or  extent  as  that  which  occurs  post  mortem.  The 
relation  of  the  hypothetical  inogen  to  the  rest  of  the  muscle-fibre 
is  undetermined.  It  may  be,  that  the  inogen  is  formed  by  the 
activity  of  the  muscle-protoplasm,  and  stored  up  within  itself, 
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and  that  during  rest  of  muscle  it  is  gradually  used  up,  whereas 
in  activity  it  is  suddenly  and  explosively  decomposed.  In  the 
rest  of  the  fibre  the  nitrogenous  metabolism  continues  much  the 
same  during  rest  as  during  activity. 

Again,  histologically,  the  question  as  to  which  is  the  contractile 
aiid^  which  is  the  lion-con  tractile  part  of  muscle,  has  been,  as  we 
have  8eeh~(p.  90,  etseq.\  a  matter  of  much  controversy. 

As  regards  nervous  metabolism,  we  have  little  knowledge  of 
anything  except  the  electrical  phenomena  which  have  been 
already  considered.  For  the  mayitenance  of  nervous  irritability, 
oxygen  is  required  to  form  this)  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
nervous  Impulse  is  the  result  of  processes  of  an  oxidative  character, 
&C.  TKe  "chief  seat  of  the  metabolism  is  no  doubt  the  axis- 
cylinderT'THe  question  whether  a  nervous  impulse  is  possibly 
an  electrical  change,  as  has  been  asserted  by  some,  cannot  be  at 
present  settled,  but  if  it  be  so,  at  any  rate  it  diiFers  essentially 
from  an  ordinary  current,  if  in  no  other  respect,  at  any  rate  in 
the.  rate  .q{  transmission. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

METABOLISM    OF    THE    TISSUES. 

Glandular  Metabolism. 

It  is  the  function  of  gland  cells  to  produce  by  the  metabolism 
of  their  protoplasm  certain  substances  called  secretions.  These 
materiaTs  are  of  two  kinds ;  viz.,  those  which,  are  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  serving  some  ulterior  office  in  the  economy, 
and  those  which  are  discharged  from  the  body  as  useless  or 
injurious.  In  the  former  case  the  separated  materials  are  termed 
trtLe  secretions  ;  in  the  latter  they  are  termed  excretions. 

The  secretions  as  a  rule  consist  of  substances  which  do  not  j)re- 
eiisrin  the  same  form  in  the  blood,  but  require  special  cells  and 
a  process  of  elaboration  for  their  formation,  e.g.,  the  liver  cells  for 
the  formation  of  bile,  the  mammary  gland-cells  for  the  formation 
of  milk.  The  excretions,  on  the  other  hand,  commonly  consist  of 
substances  which  exist  ready-formed  in  the  blood,  and  are  merely 
abstracted  therefrom.  If  from  any  cause,  such  as  extensive 
disease  or  extirpation  of  an  excretory  organ,  the  separation  of  an 
excretion  is  prevented,  and  an  accumulation  of  it  in  the  blood 
ensues,  it  frequently  escapes  through  other  organs,  and  may  be 
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detected  in  various  fluids  of  the  body.  But  this  is  never  the  case 
with  secretions ;  at  least  with  those  that  are  most  elaborated ; 
for  after  the  removal  of  the  special  organ  by  which  each  of  them  is 
manufactured,  the  secretion  is  no  longer  formed.  Cases  sometimes 
occur  in  which  the  secretion  continues  to  be  formed  by  the  natural 
organ,  but  not  being  able  to  escape  towards  the  exterior,  on 
account  of  some  obstruction,  is  re-absorbed  into  the  blood,  and 
afterwards  discharged  from  it  by  exudation  in  other  ways ;  but 
these  are  not  instances  of  true  vicarious  secretion,  and  must  not 
be  so  regarded. 

The  circumstances  of  their  fonnation,  and  their  final  destination, 
are,  however^  the  only  particulars  in  which  secretions  and  excre- 
tions can  be  distinguished ;  for,  in  general,  the  structure  of  the 
parts  engaged  in  eliminating  excretions  is  as  complex  as  that  of  the 
parts  concerned  in  the  formation  of  secretions.  And  since  the 
differences  of  ^he  two  processes  of  separation,  corresponding^  with 
those  in  the  several  purposes  and  destinations  of  the  fluids,  are 
not  yet  ascertained^  it  will  be  sufficient  to  speak  in  general  terms 
of  the  process. 

K.Y£27  ^fiCTfiting  apparatus  possesses,  as  essential  parts  of  its 
structure,  a  simple  and  almost  textureless  membrane,  named  the 
priniai'y  or  baseinent-^nemhrane ;  certain  cells;  and  blood^vesseU. 
These  three  structural  elements  are  arranged  together  in  various 
ways ;  but  all  the  varieties  may  be  classed  under  one  or  other  of 
two  principal  divisions,  namely,  memhranes  and  glands. 

Organs  and  Tissues  of  Secretion. 

The  principal  secreting  organs  are  the  following  : — (i)  the 
serous  and  8ynQyjall.^(e^it)J;anes ;  (2)  the  mucous  membranes "witE 
their  special  glands,  e.g.y  the  buccal,  gastric  and  intestinaT  glanSs; 
(3)  the  salivary^lands.andj^ancreas  ;  (4^  the  mammary  glands ; 
(5I  the  liver;  (6)  the  lachrymal  glajad  ;  (Tpthe  kidneyand  skiuj 
ancT^fSJTKe  testes. 

The  structure  and  functions  of  the  glands  secreting  materials 
used  in  digestion  we  have  already  considered,  and  they  need  not 
detain  us  here.  The  functions  of  the  kidney  and  skin  have  also 
been  dealt  with. 

The  lachrymal  gland  will  be  considered  with  the  rest  of  the 
optic  apparatus  and  the  testes  in  the  Chapter  on  Generation. 
There  remain  then,  the  serous  and  mucous  membranes,  and  the 
mammary  gland  to  be  here  described,  and  also  that  part  of  the 
secreting  function  of  the  liver  which  is  concerned  with  the  fonna- 
tion of  glycogen  and  of  urea. 
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(i)    Serous    and    Synovial    HembraneB. — Serous    mem- 
branes fire  of  two  priucipal  kinds  :    i*t.  Those  which  line  visceral 

csTities, — the  arackrioid,  pericardivm,  plevrw,  peritoneum,  and 
(iMi,-w  voffinalex.  2nd.  The  synovial  mtmhran^t  liDing  the  jointe, 
vaA  the  sheaths  of  tendons  and  ligaments,  with  which,  also,  are 
usually  iDcluded  the  synovial  burtcg,  or  bursce  mucosa,  whether 
these  be  subcuttineous,  or  situated  beoeath  tendons  and  glide  over 

The  serous  membranes  form  closed  sacs,  and  exist  wherever  the 
free  surfaces  of  viscera  come  into  contact  with  each  other  or  lie 


Kg.  }i6.~-e«tiail  of  syDDTuI  membnna.  a.  (ndotlwlial  coTering  ol  tbe  «1evBtloiu  of  tlw 
inembrane;  A,  iolwerDUB  tiggttet^ontJtliiliig  fat  AJid  blood-v«flw]e ;  f ,  liguDcat corei^d 
bj  thA  •ynorial  membrane.    [Cftdut.) 

in  cavities  unattached  to  surrounding  parts.  The  viscera  invested 
by  a  serous  membrane  are,  as  it  were,  pressed  into  the  shut  sac 
*hieh  it  forms,  carrying  before  them  a  portion  of  the  membrane, 
which  serves  as  their  investment.  To  the  law  that  serous  mem- 
branes form  shut  sacs,  there  is  in  the  human  subject  one  excep- 
tioii,  viz.  :  the  opening  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  into  the  abdominal 
cavity, — an  arrangement  which  exists  in  man  and  all  Vertebrata, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  fishes. 

The  serous  membranes  are    especially    distinguished    by    the 
<*«rttoterB  of  the  endothelium  covering  their  free  surface :  it  always 
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consists  of  a  single  layer  of  polygonal  cells.  The  ground  substance 
of  most  serous  membranes  consists  of  connective-tissue  corpuscles  of 
various  forms  lying  in  the  branching  spaces  which  constitute  the 
lymph  cancUictUar  system,  and  interwoven  with  bundles  of  white 
fibrous  tissue,  and  numerous  delicate  elastic  fibrillae,  together 
with  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics.  In  relation  to  the 
process  of  secretion,  the  layer  of  connective  tissue  serves  as  a 
ground-work  for  the  ramification  of  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and 
lymphatics.  But  in  its  usual  form  it  is  absent  in  some  instances, 
as  in  the  arachnoid  covering  the  dura  mater,  and  in  the  interior 
of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  The  primary  membrane  and 
epithelium  are  always  present,  and  are  concerned  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  fluid  by  which  the  free  surface  of  the  membrane  is 
moistened. 

Functions. — The  principal  purpose  of  the  serous  and  synovial 
membranes  is  to  furnish  a  smooth,  moist  surface,  to  facilitate  the 
movements  of  the  invested  organ,  and  to  prevent  the  injurious 
effects  of  friction.  This  purpose  is  especially  manifested  in  joints, 
in  which  free  and  extensive  movements  take  place ;  and  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  which,  from  the  varying  quantity  and 
movements  of  their  contents,  are  in  almost  constant  motion  upon 
one  another  and  the  walls  of  the  abdomen. 

Fluid, — The  fluid  secreted  from  the  free  surface  of  the  serous 
membranes  is,  in  health,  rarely  more  than  sufhcient  1>o  ensure  the 
maintenance  of  their  moisture.  The  opposed  surfaces  of  each 
serous  sac  are  at  every  point  in  contact  with  each  other.  After 
death,  a  larger  quantity  of  fluid  is  usually  found  in  each  serous 
sac ;  but  this,  if  not  the  product  of  manifest  disease,  is  probably 
such  as  has  transuded  after  death,  or  in  the  last  hours  of  life.  An 
excess  of  such  fluid  in  any  serous  sac  constitutes  dropsy  of  the 
sac. 

The  fluid  naturally  secreted  by  the  serous  membranes  appears 
.  to  be  identical,  in  general  and  chemical  characters,  with  veiy 
dilute  liquor  sanguinis.  It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  or  straw-colour, 
slightly  viscid,  alkaline,  and  on  account  of  the  presence  of  albu- 
men, coagulable  by  heat.  This  similarity  of  the  serous  fluid  to 
the  liquid  part  of  blood,  and  to  the  fluid  with  which  most  animal 
tissues  are  moistened,  renders  it  probable  that  it  is,  in  great 
measure,  separated  by  simple  transudation,  through  the  walls  of 
the  blood-vessels.  The  probability  is  increased  by  the  fact  that, 
in  jaundice,  the  fluid  in  the  serous  sacs  is,  equally  with  the  senim 
of  the  blood,  coloured  with  the  bile.  But  there  is  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  fluid  of  the  cerebral  ventricles  and  of  the 
arachnoid  sac  are  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  for  they  differ  from  the 
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fluids  of  the  other  serous  sacs  not  only  in  being  pellucid,  colour- 
less, and  of  much  less  specific  gravity,  but  in  that  they  seldom 
receive  the  tinge  of  bile  when  present  in  the  blood,  and  are  not 
coloured  by  madder,  or  other  similar  substances  introduced 
abundantly  into  the  blood. 

It  is  also  probable  that  the  formation  of  synovial  fluid  is  a  pro- 
cess of  more  genuine  and  elaborate  secretion,  by  means  of  the 
epithelial  cells  on  the  surface  of  the  membrane,  and  especially  of 
those  which  are  accumulated  on  the  edge  and  processes  of  the 
synovial  fringes ;  for,  in  its  peculiar  density,  viscidity,  and  abun- 
dance of  albumen,  synovia  differs  alike  from  the  serum  of 
blood  and  from  the  fluid  of  any  of  the  serous  cavities. 

(2)  Mucous  Membranes. — The  mticous  membranes  line  all 
those  passages  by  which  internal  parts  communicate  with  the 
erterior,  and  by  which  either  matters  are  eliminated  from  the 
body  or  foreign  substances  taken  into  it.  They  are  soft  and 
velvety  and  extremely  vascular.  The  external'surfaces  of  mucous 
membranes  are  attached  to  various  other  tissues  ;  in  the  tongue, 
for  example,  to  muscle  ;  on  cartilaginous  parts,  to  perichondrium ; 
in  the  cells  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  in  the  frontal  and  sphenoidal 
sinuses,  as  well  as  in  the  tympanum,  to  periosteum;  in  the 
mtestinal  canal,  it  is  connected  with  a  firm  submucous  membrane, 
which  on  its  exterior  gives  attachment  to  the  fibres  of  the  muscular 
coat.  The  mucous  membranes  line  certain  principal  tracts — 
Gastro-pulmonart/  and  Genito-urinary ;  the  former  being  sub- 
divided into  the  Digestive  and  Respiratory  tracts. 

1.  The  Digestive  tract  commences  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth, 
from  which  prolongations  pass  into  the  ducts  of  the  salivary 
glands.  From  the  mouth  it  passes  through  the  fauces,  pharynx, 
and  oesophagus,  to  the  stomach,  and  is  thence  continued  along 
the  whole  tract  of  the  intestinal  canal  to  the  termination  of  the 
rectum,  being  in  its  coarse  arranged  in  the  various  folds  and 
depressions  already  described,  and  prolonged  into  the  ducts  of  the 
intestinal  glands,  the  pancreas  and  liver,  and  into  the  gall-bladder. 

2.  The  Respiratory  tract  includes  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  cavity  of  the  nose,  and  the  various  sinuses  communicating  with 
it,  the  lachrymal  canal  and  sac,  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye  and 
eyelids,  and  the  prolongation  which  passes  along  the  Eustachian 
tubes  and  lines  the  tympanum  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  mem- 
brana  tympani.  Crossing  the  pharynx,  and  lining  that  part  of  it 
which  is  above  the  soft  palate,  the  respiratory  tract  leads  into  the 
glottis,  whence  it  is  continued,  through  the  larynx  and  trachea, 
to  the  bronchi  and  their  divisions,  which  it  lines  as  far  as  the 
branches  of  about  -^  of  an  inch  (^  mm.)  in  diameter,  and  con- 
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tinuous  with  it  is  a  layer  of  delicate  epithelial  membrane  which 
extends  into  the  pulmonary  cells. 

3.  The  Genito-urinary  tract,  which  lines  the  whole  of  the 
urinary  passages,  from  their  external  orifice  to  the  tennination 
of  the  tubuli  uriniferi  of  the  kidneys,  extends  also  into  the  organs 
of  generation  in  both  sexes,  and  into  the  ducts  of  the  glands  con- 
nected with  them  :  and  in  the  female  becomes  continuous  with 
the  serous  membrane  of  the  abdomen  at  the  fimbria  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes. 

Structure, — These  mucous  tracts,  and  different  portions  of  each 
of    them,    present   certain   structural   peculiarities,    adapted    to 
the  functions  which  each   part  has  to  discharge;  yet  in  some 
essential     characters     the     mucous    membrane    is    the    same, 
from  whatever  part  it  is  obtained.       In  all  the  principal  and 
larger   parts   of    the    several    tracts,    it   presents,    as    just    re- 
marked, an  external  layer  of  epithelium,  situated  upon  a  hoM- 
ment  membrane^  and  beneath  this,  a  stratum  of  vascular  tissue 
of  variable  thickness,  containing  lymphatic  vessels  and  nerves. 
The  vascular  stratum,   together  with   the  basement  membrane 
and  epithelium,  in  different  cases,  is  elevated  into  minute  papillae 
and  villi,  or  depressed  into  involutions  in  the  form  of  glands. 
But  in  the  prolongations  of  the  tracts,  where  they  pass  into  gland- 
ducts,  these  constituents  are  rediiced  in  the  finest  branches  of  the 
ducts  to  the  epithelium,  the  primary  or  basement-membrane,  and 
the  capillary  blood-vessels  spread  over  the  outer  surface  of  the 
latter  in  a  single  layer. 

The  primary  or  basement-membrane  is  a  thin  transparent  layer, 
simple,  homogeneous,  or  composed  of  endothelial  cells.  In  the 
minuter  divisions  of  the  mucous  membranes,  and  in  the  ducts  of 
glands,  it  is  the  layer  continuous  and  correspondent  with  this 
basement-membrane  that  forms  the  proper  walls  of  the  tubes. 
The  cells  also,  which,  lining  the  larger  and  coarser  mucous  mem- 
branes, constitute  their  epithelium,  are  continuous  with,  and 
often  similar  to  those  which,  lining  the  gland-ducts,  are  called 
glandrcelU.  No  certain  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the 
epithelium-cells  of  mucous  membranes  and  gland-cella 

Mucovs  Fluid  :  Mitcus. — From  all  mucous  membranes  there  is 
secreted  either  from  the  surface  or  from  certain  special  glands, 
or  from  both,  a  more  or  less  viscid,  greyish,  or  semi-transparent 
fluid,  of  alkaline  reaction  and  high  specific  gravity,  named  mucu*. 
It  mixes  imperfectly  with  water,  but,  rapidly  absorbing  liquid, 
it  swells  considerably  when  water  is  added.  Under  the  micro- 
scope it  is  found  to  contain  epithelium  and  leucocytes.  It  is 
found  to  be  made  up,  chemically,  of  mucin,  which  forms  its  chief 
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bulk,  of  a  little  albumen,  of  salts  chiefly  chlorides  and  phosphates 
and  water  with  traces  of  fats  and  extractives. 


Sbcrbtinq  Glands. 

The  secreting  glands  present,  amid  manifold  diversities  of  form 
and  composition,  a  general  plan  of  structure;  all  contain,  and 
appear  constructed  with  particular  regard  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  cells,  which,  as  already  expressed,  both  line  their  tubes  or 
cavities  as  an  epithelium,  and  elaborate,  as  secreting  cells,  the 
substances  to  be  discharged  from  them. 

Types  of  secreting  glands, — Secreting  glands  may  be  classified 
according  to  certain  types  which  are  the  following: — i.  The 
nmpU  tubular  gland  (a,  fig.  327),  examples  of  which  are  furnished 
by  the  follicles  of  Lieberkiihn,  and  the  tubular  glands  of  the 
stomach.  They  are  simple  tubular  depressions  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  the  wall  of  which  is  formed  of  primary  membrane  and 
is  lined  with  secreting  cells  arranged  as  an  epithelium.  To  the 
same  class  may  be  referred  the  elongated  and  tortuous  sudKyriferous 
glands. 

2.  The  compound  tubular  glands  (d,  fig.  327)  form  another 
division.  These  consist  of  main  gland-tubes,  which  divide  and 
sub-divide.  Each  gland  may  be  made  up  of  the  subdivisions  of 
one  or  more  main  tubes.  The  ultimate  subdivisions  of  the  tubes 
are  generally  highly  convoluted.  They  are  formed  of  a  basement- 
membrane,  lined  by  epithelium  of  various  forms.  The  larger 
tubes  may  have  an  outside  coating  of  fibrous,  areolar,  or  muscular 
tissue.  The  kidney,  testes,  salivary  glands,  pancreas,  Brunner^s 
glands,  with  the  lachrynud  and  mammary  glands,  and  som>e  mucous 
glands  are  examples  of  this  type,  but  present  more  or  less  marked 
variations  among  themselves. 

3.  The  aggregate  or  racemose  glands,  in  which  a  number  of 
vesicles  or  acini  are  arranged  in  groups  or  lobules  (c,  fig.  327). 
The  meibomian  follicles  are  examples  of  this  kind  of  gland.  There 
seem  to  be  glands  of  a  mixed  character,  combining  some  of  the 
characters  of  the  tubular  with  others  of  the  racemose  type  ;  these 
are  called  tubulo-racemx}se  or  tubulo-acinous  glands.  These  glands 
differ  from  each  other  only  in  secondary  points  of  structure  :  such 
as,  chiefly  the  arrangement  of  their  excretory  ducts,  the  grouping 
of  the  acini  and  lobules,  their  connection  by  areolar  tissue,  and 
supply  of  blood-vessels.  The  acini  commonly  appear  to  be  formed 
by  a  kind  of  fusion  of  the  walls  of  several  vesicles,  which  thus 
combine  to  form  one  cavity  lined  or  filled  with  secreting  cells 
which  also  occupy  recesses  from  the  main  cavity.     The  smallest 
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branchetj  of  the  gland-ducts  sometimes  opeu  iuto  the  centres  of 
these  cavities;  sometime  the  acini  are  clustered  round  the 
cxtremitiea,  or  by  the  aides  of  the  ducts  :  but,  whatever  secondary 


;t  ptodeeding  from  It. 


impound  tubular  glud 


aiTaugement  there  may  be,  all  have  the  same  essential  charaeler 
of  rounded  groups  of  yesicles  containing  gland-cells,  and  opening 
bv  a  oomnioti  centi'al  cavity  into  minute  ductfi,  which  ducts  in  the 
large  glands  converge  and  unite  to  form  larger  and  larger  brancheii, 
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and  at  length  by  one  common  trunk  open  on  a  free  surface  of 
membrane. 

Among  these  varieties  of  structure,  all  the  secreting  glands  are 
alike_  in  j^me  egsential  points,  beside  those  which  they  have 
in  common  with  all  truly  secreting  structures.  They  agree  in 
prwenting  a  large  extent  of  secreting  surface  within  a  compara 
tivelv  small  space  ;  in  the  circumstance  that  while  one  end  of  the 
giaiid-duct  opens  on  a  free  surface,  the  opposite  end  is  always 
closed,  having  no  direct  communication  with  blood-vessels,  or  any 
otEer  canal ;  and  in  a  uniform  arrangement  of  capillary  blood- 
vessels, ramifying  and  forming  a  network  around  the  walla  and  in 
the  interstices  of  the  ducts  and  acini. 

Process  of  Secretion, — In  secretion  two  distinct  processes  are 
concerned^  lyhich  jnay  be  spoken  of  as  Physical  and  Chemical. 

Physical  processes. — These,  viz.,  (a)  filtration,  (6)  dialysis,  have 
already  been  discussed. 

Chemical  processes. — The  chemical  processes  constitute  the 
^TOCi^SA^ijiea'etion^  pro^erly  so  ciilled,  as  distinguished  from  mere 
transudjiiiou  sp^^l^e"  ol  above.  In  the  chemical  process  of  secre- 
tion various  materials  which  do  not  exist  as  such  in  the  blood 
are  manufactured  by  the  agency  of  the  gland-cells  from  the 
bloody  or  to  speak  more  accurately,  from  the  plasma  which 
^^4^.?^-iC>^  the.  blood  vessels  into  the  interstices  of  the  gland- 
texturea. 

T^e^^aLfiyidence  in  favour  of  this  view  is :  ist.  That  cells  and 
n\jcld  are  constituents  of  all  glands,  however  diverse  their  outer 
fonns  andj)ther  characters,  and  that  they  are  in  all  glands  placed 
oiTthe  8urfacfi.-flr  .  in  the  cavity  whence  the  secretion  is  jpQured. 
2Dd.  That  certain  materials  of  secretions  are  visible  with  the  mLuco- 
scope  in  the,  gland  cells  before  they  are  discharged.  Thus,  granules 
probably  representing  the  ferments  of  the  pancreas  may  be  dis- 
cerned in  the  cells  of  that  gland ;  spermatozoids  in  the  cells  of 
the  tubules  of  the  testicles;  granules  of  uric  acid  in  thoso  of 
the  kidneys  (of  fish) ;  fatty  particles,  like  those  of  milk,  in  the 
cells  of  the  mammary  gland. 

Secreting  cells,  like  the  cells  of  other  organs,  appear  to 
develop,  grow,  and  attain  their  individual  perfection  by  appro- 
priating nutriment  from  the  fluid  exuded  by  adjacent  blood- 
vessels and  building  it  up,  so  that  it  shall  form  part  of 
their  own  substance.  In  this  perfected  state  the  cells  subsist 
for  some  brief  time,  and  when  that  period  is  over  they  appear  to 
dissolve,  wholly  or  in  part,  and  yield  their  contents  to  the  peculiar 
material  of  the  secretion.  And  this  appears  to  be  the  case  in 
every  part  of  the  gland  that  contains  the  appropriate  gland-cells  • 

K.P.  K  K 
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therefore  not  in  the  extremities  of  the  ducts  or  in  the  acini  alone, 
but  in  great  part  of  their  length. 

W^  have  described  elsewhere  the  changes  which  have  been 
noticed  from  actual  experiment  in  the  cells  of  the  salivary  glands, 
pancreas,  and  peptic  glands. 

Discharge  of  Secretions  from  glands  may  either  take  place  as 
soon  as  thev  are  formed  ;  or  the  secretion  may  be  long  retained 
w^ithin  the  gland  or  its  ducts.  The  former  is  the  case  with  the 
sweat  glands.  But  the  secretions  of  those  glands  whose  activity 
of  function  is  only  occasional  are  usually  retained  in  the  cells  iu 
an  undeveloped  form  during  the  periods  of  the  gland's  inaction. 
And  there  are  glands  which  are  like  both  these  classes,  such  as 
the  lachrymal,  which  constantly  secrete  small  portions  of  fluid,  and 
on  occasions  of  greater  excitement  discharge  it  more  abundantly. 

When  discharged  into  the  ducts,  the  further  ccnirse  of  secretions 
is  affected  (i)  partly  by  the  pressure  from  behind;  the  fresh 
quantities  of  secretion  propelling  those  that  were  formed  before. 
In  the  larger  ducts,  its  propulsion  is  (2)  assisted  by  the  contnic- 
tioiiof  their  walls.     All  the  lai'ger  ducts,  such  as  the  ureter  and 
common  bile-duct,  possess  in  their  coats  plain  muscular  fibres; 
they  contract  when  irritated,  and  sometimes  manifest  peristaltic 
movements.     Rhythmic  contractions  in  the  pancreatic  and  bile- 
ducts  have    been  observed,  and  also   in   the   ureters  and   vasa 
deferentia.     It  is  probable  that  the  contractile  power  extends 
along  the  ducts  to  a  considerable  distance  within  the  su\>staDcc 
of  the  glands  whose  secretions  can  be  rapidly  expelled.     Saliva 
and  milk,  for  instance,  are  sometimes  ejected  with  much  force. 
,      Circumstances  injlttencing  Secretion, — ^The  principal  conditions 
i  which  influence  secretion  are   (i)  variations  in  the  quantity  of 
'"  blood,  (2)  variations  in  the  quantity  of  the  peculiar  materials  for 
'  any  secretion  that  the  blood  may  contain,  and  (3)  variations  in 
the  condition  of  the  nerves  of  the  glands. 

(i.)  An  increase  in  the  quantity  of  blood  travei^sing  a  (/land,  as 
in  nearly  all  the  instances  before  quoted,  coincides  generally  with 
an  augmentation  of  its  secretion.  Thus  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  becomes  florid  when,  on  the  introduction  of  food, 
its  glands  begin  to  secrete ;  the  mammary  gland  becomes  much 
more  vascular  during  lactation ;  and  all  circumstances  which  give 
rise  to  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  material  secreted  by  an 
organ  produce,  coincidently,  an  increased  supply  of  blood;  but 
we  have  seen  that  a  discharge  of  saliva  may  occur  under  extra- 
ordinary circumstances,  without  increase  of  blood-supply,  and  so 
it  may  be  inferred  that  this  condition  of  increased  blood-supply  is 
not  absolutely  essential. 
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(2.)  An  increase  in  the  avnount  of  the  materials  which  tlie  glands 
art  dmgned  to  separate  or  elaborate,  contained  in  the  Mood  supplted 
to  theni,  increases  the  amount  of  any  secretion.  Thus,  when  an 
excess  of  nitrogenous  waste  is  in  the  blood,  whether  from  excessive 
exercise,  or  from  destruction  of  one  kidney,  a  healthy  kidney  will 
excrete  more  urea  than  it  did  before. 

(3.)  Influence  of  the  Nej^otis  St/stem  on  Secretion. — The  process 
of  secretion  js  largely  influenced  by  the  condition  of  Tlie  nervous 
system.  The  exact  mocle  in  which  the  influe^icQ  is  exhibited 
must  still  be  regarded  as  somewhat  obscure.  In  part,  it  exerts 
i^  jnfliiftnr^p  bx.h^creasin^  or  diminishing  the  quantity  of  blood 
supplied  to  tbe.  secreting  gland,  in  virtue  of  the  power  which  it 
exercises  ^gyer  the  contractility  of  the  smaller  blood  vessels  ;  while 
it  also  has  a  more  direct  influence,  as  was  described  at  length  in 
the  case  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  upon  the  secreting  cells  them- 
selv^;  this  may  be  called  trophic  influence.  Its  influence  over 
secretion,  as  well  as  over  other  functions  of  the  body,  may  be 
excited  by  causes  acting  directly  upon  the  nervous  centres,  upon 
the  nerves  going  to  the  secreting  organ,  or  upon  the  nerves  of 
other  parts.  In  the  latter  case,  a  reflex  action  ia  produced  :  thus- 
thj  impression  .produced  upon  the  nervous  centres  by  the  contact 
of  food  in  the  mouth,  is  reflected  upon  the  nerves  supplying  the 
salivary  glands,  and  produces,  through  these,  a  more  abundant 
secretion  of  the  saliva. 

Through  the  nerves,  various  conditions  of  the  brain  also  in- 
fluence the  secretions.  Thus,  the  thought  of  food  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  excite  an  abundant  flow  of  saliva.  And,  jwulJIlflU,  it  is 
the  mental  state  which  excites  the  abundant  secretion  of  urine  in 
hysterical  paroxysms,  as  well  as  the  perspirations,  and  occa- 
sionally diarrhoea,  which  ensue  under  the  influence  of  terror,  and 
the  tears  excited  by  sorrow  or  excess  of  joy.  The  quality  of  a 
secretion  may  also  be  affected  by  mental  conditions,  as  in  the 
cases  in  which,  through  grief  or  passion,  the  secretion  of  mijk  is 
aRere^  and  is  sometimes  so  changed  as  to  produce  irritation  in 
tEe  alimentary  canal  of  the  child,  or  even  death. 

Relations  between  the  Secretions, — The  secretions  of  some  of  the 
glands  seem  to  bear  a  certain  relation  or  antagonism  to  each 
other,  by  which  an  increased  activity  of  one  is  usually  followed 
hy  diminished  activity  of  one  or  more  of  the  others ;  and  a 
deranged  condition  of  one  is  apt  to  entail  a  disordered  state  in 
the  others.  Such  relations  appear  to  exist  among  the  various 
mucous  membranes ;  and  the  close  relation  between  the  secretion 
of  the  kidney  and  that  of  the  skin  is  a  subject  of  constant 
obflervation. 

K  K  2 
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Structvre. — The  mammary  glands  are  composed  o!  large  divi- 
sionB  or  lobes,  and  these  are  again  divisible  into  lobules, — the 
lobules  being  composed  of  the  convoluted  and  dilated  BubdJTusioue 
of  the  miuu  ducts  (alveoli)  held  together  by  c 


Fig,  lis.  ~  DlHncttion  of  the  lower  fasir  of  the  tenuJe  mamma,  durioi  the  poiod  at 
lactation.  }.— In  tht  left-hand  side  of  the  diiiaecled  part  the  g-landuUu  Inbn  an 
exposed  nncl  partially  imravelled^  and  an  the  riffht-hand  side,  the  glandular  nlvtanfv 

the  Klaodolar  lobuleK  aie  plarred  :  i,  upp«r  part  of  the  mamilla  or  otpide;  2.  anolv; 

Hnpport  the  ^andiilu- vubstance  and  contAui  the  fatty  majweB ;  ^.  one  of  three  laiti- 
feroui  ductn  shown  paeeing  towards  the  mamilla  wher?  the)'  open  1  6,  one  of  the  Hiiiiii 
lactei  or  resorvolrt;  7.  some  of  the  glandular  lotules  which  have  b«n  iioiavellBl; 
7',  others  mawed  togeUier  iLudchka). 

The  lobes  and  lobules  too  are  bound  together  by  areolar  tissue ; 
penetrating  between  the  lobes,  and  covering  the  general  surface 
of  the  gland,  with  the  exception  of  the  nipple,  is  a.  considerable 
quantity  of  yellow  fat,  itself  lobulat«d  by  sheaths  and  processes 
of  tougli  areolar  tissue  (fig.  328)  connected  both  with  the  akin  in 
front  and  the  gland  behind ;  the  same  bond  of  connection  ei- 
tending  also  from  the  uuder  surface  of  the  gland  to  the  sheathiDg 
connective  tissue  of  the  great  pectoral  muscle  on  which  it  lies. 
The  main  ducts  of  the  gland,  fifteen  to  twenty  in  number,  called 
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the  lactiferaus  or  galactopkoroiis  ducts,  are  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  smaller  (lobular)  ducts,  and  open  by  small  separate  orifices 
through  the  nipple.  At  the  points  of  jimction  of  lobular  ducts 
to  form  lactiferous  ducts,  and  just  before  these  enter  the  base  of 
the  nipple,  the  ducts  are  dilated  (fig.  328) ;  and,  during  lactation, 
the  period  of  active  secretion  by  the  gland,  the  dilatations  form 
reservoirs  for  the  milk,  which  collects  in  and  distends  them.  The 
walls  of  the  gland-ducts  are  formed  of  areolar  with  some  unstriped 
muscular  tissue,  and  are  lined  internally  by  short  columnar  and 
near  the  nipple  by  squamous  epithelium.  The  alveoli  consist  of 
a  inembrana  propria  of  flattened  endothelial  cells  lined  by  low 
columnar  epithelium,  and  are  filled  with  fat  globules. 

The  nipple,  which  contains  the  terminations  of  the  lactiferous 
ducts,  is  composed  also  of  areolar  tissue,  and  contains  unstriped 
muscular  fibres.  Blood-vessels  are  also  freely  supplied  to  it,  so  as 
to  give  it  a  species  of  erectile  structure.  On  its  surface  are  very 
sensitive  papilla) ;  and  around  it  is  a  small  area  or  areola  of  pink 
or  dark-tinted  skin,  on  which  are  to  be  seen  small  projections 
formed  by  minute  secreting  glands. 

Blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics  are  plentifully  supplied 
to  the  mammary  glands  ;  the  calibre  of  the  blood-vessels,  as  well 
as  the  size  of  the  glands,  varying  very  greatly  under  certain  con- 
ditions, especially  those  of  pregnancy  and  lactation. 

The  alveoli  of  the  glands  during  the  secreting  periods  are  found 
to  be  lined  with  very  short  columnar  cells,  with  nuclei  situated 
toward  the  centre.  The  edges  of  the  cells  towards  the  lumen 
may  he  irregular  and  jagged,  and  the  remainder  of  the  alveolus  is 
filled  up  with  the  materials  of  the  milk.  During  the  intervals 
between  the  acts  of  discharge,  the  cells  of  the  alveoli  elongate 
towards  the  lumen,  their  nuclei  divide,  and  in  the  part  of  the  cells 
towards  the  lumen  a  collection  of  oil  globules  and  probably  of 
other  materials  takes  place. 

The  next  stage  is  that  the  cells  divide  and  the  part  of  each 
towards  the  lumen  containing  a  nucleus  and  the  materials  of  the 
secretion,  is,  as  it  were,  broken  off  from  the  outer  part  and  goes 
to  form  the  solid  part  of  the  milk.  The  cells  also  secrete  from 
the  blood  supplied  to  them,  the  water,  salts,  and  probably  sugar. 
In  addition  to  the  actual  casting  off  of  parts  of  the  cells  containing 
fat  and  other  materials,  oil  globules  appear  to  pass  out  from  the 
cells  themselves  into  the  lumen  of  the  alveoli.  The  parts  of  the 
cells,  when  cast  off,  disintegrate  or  break  down,  undergoing  a 
kind  of  solution,  in  the  more  fluid  part  of  the  secretion. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  lactation,  epithelial  cells  only  partially 
transformed  are  discharged  in  the  secretion :  these  are  termed  colas- 
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tritm  corjrtuclen,  but  later  ou  the  cells  are  completely  transformed 
into  fat  before  the  secretion  is  discharged. 

After  the  end  of  lactation,  the  mamma  gradually  retumB  to  its 
original  size  {involution).     The  acini,  in  the  early  stages  ot  invo- 
lution,  are  lined  with  cells  in  all  decrees  of  vacuolatioiu     Ab 
involution  proceeds  the  acini  diminish  considerably  in  size,  aud  at 
length,   instead  of  a  mosaic  of  lining  epithelial  cells  (twenty  to 
thirty  iu  each  at;iniie),  we  have  live  or  six  nuclei  (some  with  no 
surrounding  protoplaam)   lying   in 
an  irregular  heap  within  the  aisinus. 
During  the  later  stages  of  involu- 
tion, largo  yellow  granular  cells  are 
to  be  seen.     As  the  acini  dimiuieh 
in    size,  the  connective    tissue  aud 
fatty  matter  between  them  increase, 

gland  is  completely  inactive,  it  is 
found  to  consist  of  a  thin  tilm  of 
glandular  tissue  overlying  a  thick 
cushion  of  fat.  Many  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  waste  are  carried  off  by  tbe 

of  bitch,  showing    <.dni.Tincd       lympliatlCS. 

h^ff^ort'S^mia?  i?^"  During  pregnancy  the  niamuiar}- 

X  loo.   (V.  D.  HairiK.)  glands  undergo  changes  (evoluiUm) 

which  are  readily  observable.  They 
enlarge,  become  harder,  and  more  distinctly  lobulated  ;  the  veins  ou 
the  surface  become  more  prominent.  The  areola  becomes  enlaiged 
and  dusky,  with  projecting  papillse ;  the  nipple  too  becomes  more 
prominent,  and  milk  can  be  squeezed  from  the  orifices  of  the 
ducts.  This  is  a  very  gradual  process,  which  commences  aboul 
the  time  of  conception,  and  progresses  steadily  during  the  wliole 
period  of  gestation.  In  the  gland  itself  solid  columns  ot  cells 
bud  off  from  the  old  alveoli  to  form  new  alveoli.  But  these  solid 
columns  after  a  while  are  converted  into  tubes  by  the  central 
cells  becoming  fatty  and  being  discharged  as  the  colostnini 
Gorpnscles  above  mentioned. 

Milk. 

The  mammary  secretion,  or  milk,  is  a  bluish-white  opaque  fluid 
with  a  pleasant  sweet  taste,  of  speci tic  gravity  of  102S— 1054. 
It  is  a  true  emulsion.  Under  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to 
contain  a  number  of  globules  of  various  sizes  (fig.  330),  the 
majority  about  Tiriffff  ^^  ""  '"'^'^  i'^Sy)  '"  diameter.     They  are 
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rarnposed  of  oily  matter,  probably  coated  by  a  fine  layer  of 
albuDiiiioiis  material,  and  are  called  milt-gloliilet ;  while,  accom- 
puiyiiig  these  arc  niimerouH  minute  particles,  both  oily  and 
^IbiiDiiuoiis,  which  exhibit  ordinary  molecular  movements.  The 
milk  H-hich  is  secreted  in  the  first  few  days  after  parturition 
c&lled  the  colontrum,  differs 
from  ordinary  milk  in  con- 
wiuiiig  a  larger  quantity  of 
solid  matter ;  and  under  the 
microscope  are  to  be  seen  cer- 
Uiti  ^fmnular  masses,  the  so- 
wlled  colostrum-corpuscles, 
already  mentioned. 

Chtmieal  Compontwn.- — ^In 
addition  to  the  oil  existing 
in  tlic  form  of  globules, 
coated  with  a  thin  layer  of 
album hiuus  matter,  floating 
in  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
milk  contains  certain  pn/teidt,  '  milk,    x  400. 

milt-ruyar  (lactose),  and  seve- 
ral varieties  of  talU.     Its  percentage  composition  has  been  already 
mentioned,  but  may  be  here  repeated.     Its  reaction  is  alkaline. 

CuBMioAL  Composition  of  Milk,  (After  Foster.) 

HuiDu.  cow.  Hire.  Bitch. 

Water 90  87  90  76 

8olidH 10  13  10  24 

Fata  a7S  4              2-  10 

ProWiih a-  4            2-5  10 

Sugar S  4-45  3-S 

Salts           25  -6             "5  "5 


Constituents  of  Hilk. 

(i.)    Water. — The  amount  of  water  varies  in  different  animals, 

and  in  the  same  animal  from  time  to  time.  This  is  seen  from 
the  varying  specific  gravity  ;  that  of  cow's  milk,  on  the  average, 
varies  from  1028  to  1034  in  imskimmed  milk,  and  from  1033  to 
1037  in  skimmed  milk.  The  amount  secreted  by  a  woman  in 
about  700  to  800  cc.,  or  rather  more  than  a  pint,  and  by  a  cow 
under  favourable  circumstances  about  6  litres  a  day,  or  about  10 

{2.)  Proleids. — These  are  of  two  kinds  at  least,  viz.,  rateinogen 
and  tact-albumin.     Caseiniigeu  may  be  obtained  from  milk  either 
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by  the  addition  of  an  acid,  e.g.,  acetic,  or  by  saturation  witli 
crystallized  magnesium  sulphate  or  sodium  chloride  in  the  way 
already  indicated  (p.  1 1 6).     Its  nature  is  somewhat  uncertain  ; 
as  before  pointed  out  (p.   1 1 6)  it  is  probably  a  nucleo-albumin, 
but    it   in   some  respects    resembles  an  alkali  albumin,  and  iu 
others,   particularly  in  its  undergoing  clotting  on  the  addition 
of   a   ferment,  a  globulin.     The  clotting  of   caseinogen  is  seen 
when    the    gastric   ferment   rennin,   or  when   similar   ferments 
from  the  pancreas  or  intestinal  juice  are  added  to  milk ;  it  will 
take  place  when  the  milk  is  neutral  or  alkaline.     By  the  clotting, 
caseinogen  is  converted  into  a   coagulated  proteid,   casein,  and 
a  proteid  residue  of  the  nature  of   a  proteose.     Casein  carries 
down  with  it  the  fat  and  the  two  materials  form  cheese. 

Lact-albumin  does  not  differ  in  its  reactions  from  serum-albumin 
(p.  115);  it  coagulates  when  milk  is  boiled,  but  this  scum  is  also 
partly  due  to  the  drying  up  of  the  caseinogen  on  the  surface  of 
the  milk. 

^nclein,  not  exactly  a  proteid,  but  allied  to  it,  is  also  present 
in  small  amount  derived  from  the  nuclei  of  the  parts  of  the  cells 
cast  off  in  the  secretions.  Its  properties  have  been  already 
mentioned  (p.  119). 

(3.)  Fats, — The  fats  of  milk  are  those  usually  found  in  animal 
tissues,  viz.,  olein,  stearin  and  palmatin  (p.  120).  There  are  also 
others,  especially  that  of  butyric  acid  in  combination  wdth  glycerine. 
Lecithin  and  cholesterin  and  a  lipochrome  may  also  be  present 
The  fat  split  up  into  minute  particles,  which  are  believed  to  be 
encased  with  proteid,  being  lighter  than  the  remainder  of  the 
constituents,  rises  to  the  surface  when  the  milk  stiinds  forming 
cream ;  and  cream,  w-hen  its  fatty  molecules  are  divested  of  their 
casing  and  run  together,  forms  butter. 

(4.)  Lactose. — This  sugar,  the  reactions  of  which  are  mentioned 
at  p.  1 2 1,  is  apt  to  undergo  lactic  acid  fermentation  if  the  milk  be 
exposed  to  the  air,  from  the  action  of  the  organised  ferment,  the 
bacterium  lactis.  When  this  occurs  milk  becomes  sour  and  the 
caseinogen  is  thrown  down. 

(5.)  Salts. — The  chief  salt  of  milk  is  calcium  phosphate. 
Without  its  presence  caseinogen  cannot  form  casein.  Chloride  of 
sodium  is  also  present,  and  phosphates  and  chlorides  of  potassium, 
and  traces  of  iron,  of  sulphocyanate  and  of  silica.  The  gases  are 
carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen. 

Metabolism  in  the  laiver. 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  liver  cells  during  life 
result  in  (a.)  The  Formation  of  Bile,  the  fluid  which  the  liver 
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contributes  to  the  digestive  operations  in  the  small  intestine ; 
(/;.)  The  Production  of  Glycogen;  and  (r.)  The  Formation  of 
Urea. 

(a.)   The  Formation  of  Bile, 

The  method  of  the  secretion  of  bile  has  been  discussed  at  some 
length  in  a  preceding  Chapter  (p.  379  et  seq.),  and  it  will  be  only 
necessary  here  to  epitomise  some  of  the  main  observations  upon 
the  subject. 

1.  That  bile  is  actually  formed  in  the  liver  by  the  activity  of 
its  cells,  since  no  accumulation  of  it  takes  place  in  the  blood  when 
the  liver  is  extirpated,  as  proved  by  experiments  on  frogs  and 
birds. 

2.  That  the  colouring  matter  of  bile  is  derived  from  and  is 
closely  related  to  that  of  blood,  since  the  quantity  of  the  bile  pig- 
ment secreted  is  markedly  increased  by  the  injection  of  substances 
into  the  veins  which  are  capable  of  setting  free  hiemoglobin,  e.g., 
water,  ether,  chloroform  or  bile  salts,  or  of  blood  containing  free 
colouring  matter — bile  pigment  may  under  such  circumstances 
appear  in  the  urine.  Certain  drugs  produce  the  same  effect,  e.g., 
toluylendiamine.  The  substances  connecting  the  blood  and  bile 
pigments  are  the  following : — 

Haematoporphyrin  (p.  160)  or  iron-free  hsematin — differs  only 
slightly  from  bilirubin — and  hsematoidin  (p.  161)  found  in  old 
blood  extravasations,  is  probably  identical  or  at  any  rate  isomeric 
with  bilirubin.  The  iron  which  is  obtained  from  the  decomposition 
of  haemoglobin  is  retained  in  the  hepatic  cells  probably  combined 
with  some  organic  substance. 

The  blood  colouring  matter  which  the  liver  cells  convert  into 
haemoglobin  is  most  likely  brought  to  them  in  such  a  form  as  to 
be  easily  decomposed  (p.  382). 

3.  That  the  bile  acids  are  also  found  in  the  liver  cells,  but 
that  to  some  extent  at  any  rate  the  taurin  and  the  glycin  are 
brought  to  them  ready  formed  in  the  blood,  and  that  the  cells 
manufacture  the  cholic  acid. 

4.  That  there  is  no  support  to  the  idea,  that  the  bile  is  formed 
from  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  artery,  and  not  from  that  of  the 
portal  vein  (p.  380). 

(6.)  The  Formation  of  Glycogen  (filycogeneus). 

The  important  fact  that  the  liver  normally  forms  sugar,  or  a 
Rubstance  readily  convertible  into  it,  was  discovered  by  Claude 
Bernard  in  the  following  way :  he  fed  a  dog  for  seven  days  with 
food  containing  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  and  starch ;  and,  as 
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might  be  expected,  found  sugar  in  both  the  portal  and  hepatic 
blood.  But  when  this  dog  was  fed  with  meat  only,  to  his  sur- 
y)ri8e,  sugar  was  still  found  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins. 
Repeated  experiments  gave  invariably  the  same  result ;  no  sugar 
being  found,  under  a  meat  diet,  in  the  portal  vein,  if  care  were 
taken,  by  applying  a  ligature  on  it  at  the  transverse  fissure,  to 
prevent  reflux  of  blood  from  the  hepatic  venous  system.  Bernard 
found  sugar  also  in  the  substance  of  the  liver.  It  thus  seemed 
certain  that  the  liver  formed  sugar,  even  when,  from  the  absence 
of  saccharine  and  amyloid  matters  in  the  food,  none  could  have 
been  brought  directly  to  it  from  the  stomach  or  intestines. 

Bernard  found,  subsequently  to  the  before-mentioned  experi- 
ments, that  a  liver,  removed  from  the  body,  and  from  which  all 
sugar  had  been  completely  washed  away  by  injecting  a  stream  of 
water  through  its  blood-vessels,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  houra, 
contained  sugar  in  abundance.  This  post-mortem  production  of 
sugar  w^as  a  fact  which  could  only  be  explained  on  the  suppositioD 
that  the  liver  contained  a  substance  readily  convertible  into  sugar; 
and  this  theory  was  proved  correct  by  the  discovery  of  a  substance 
in  the  liver  allied  to  starch,  and  now  termed  glycogen. 

We  may  believe  that  glycogen  is  first  formed  and  stored  in  the 
liver  cells,  and  that  the  sugar,  w^hen  present,  is  the  result  of  its 
transformation. 

S(yitrce  of  Glycogen. — Although,  as  before-mentioned,  the  greatest 
amount  of  glycogen  is  produced  by  the  liver  upon  a  diet  of  starch 
or  sugar,  a  certain  quantity  is  produced  upon  a  proteid  diet 
The  glycogen  when  stored  in  the  liver  cells  may  readily  be 
demonstrated  in  sections  of  liver  containing  it  by  its  reactiou 
(red  or  port-wine  colour)  with  iodine,  and  moreover,  when  the 
hardened  sections  are  so  treated  that  the  glycogen  is  dissolved 
out,  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  is  so  vacuolated  as  to  appear  little 
more  than  a  framew^ork.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  liver  of  a 
hibernating  frog  the  amount  of  glycogen  stored  up  in  the  outer 
parts  of  the  liver  cells  is  very  considerable. 

Avo^age  amount  of  Glycogen  in  the  Liver  of  Dogs  under  various 

Diets  (Pavy). 

Diet  Amount  of  Glycogen  in  Liver. 

Animal  food 7-19  percent. 

Animal  food  with  sugar  (about  |^  lb.  of  sugar  daily)    1 4*5        „ 
Vegetable  diet  (potatoes,  with  bread  or  barley-meal)    17*23      „ 

The  dependence  of  the  formation  of  glycogen  on  the  kind  of 
food  taken  is  also  well  shown  by  the  following  results,  obtained 
by  the  same  experimenter : — 
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Average  quantity  of  Glycogen  found  in  the  Liver  of  Rabbits  after 
Fasting,  and  after  a  diet  of  Starch  and  Sugar  respectively. 

Average  amount  of  Glycogen  in  Liver. 
After  fasting  for  three  days         .  .     Practically  absent. 

„      diet  of  starch  and  grape-sugar     .      15*4  per  cent. 
„         „        cane-sugar     .  .  .      i6'9        „ 

Glycogen  is  also  formed  on  a  gelatin  diet,  but  fats  taken  in  as 
food  do  not  increase  its  amount  in  the  cells.  The  diet  most 
favourable  to  the  production  of  a  large  amount  of  glycogen  is  a 
mixed  diet  containing  a  large  amount  of  carbo-hydrate,  but  with 
some  proteid.  Glycerin  injected  into  the  alimentary  canal  may 
also  increase  the  glycogen  of  the  liver. 

Destination  of  Glycogen. — There  are  two  chief  theories  as  to 
the  destination  of  hepatic  glycogen,  (i.)  That  the  glycogen 
is  converted  into  sugar  during  life  by  the  agency  of  a  ferment 
{liver  diastase)  also  formed  in  the  liver  :  and  that  the  sugar  is  con- 
veyed away  by  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins,  to  undergo  com- 
bustion in  the  tissues.  (2.)  That  the  conversion  into  sugar  only 
occurs  after  death,  and  that  during  life  no  sugar  exists  in  healthy 
livers ;  glycogen  not  undergoing  this  transformation.  The  chief 
arguments  advanced  in  support  of  this  view  are,  (a)  that  scarcely 
a  trace  of  sugar  is  found  in  blood  drawn  during  life  from  the  right 
ventricle,  or  in  blood  collected  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
immediately  after  an  animal  has  been  killed ;  while  if  the 
examination  be  delayed  for  a  very  short  time  after  death,  sugar 
in  abundance  may  be  found  in  such  blood ;  (b),  that  the  liver, 
like  the  venous  blood  in  the  heart,  is,  at  the  moment  of  death, 
completely  free  from  sugar,  although  afterwards  its  tissue  speedily 
becomes  saccharine,  unless  the  formation  of  sugar  be  prevented 
by  boiling,  or  other  means  calculated  to  interfere  with  the  action 
of  a  ferment. 

Instead  of  adopting  the  view,  that  normally,  during  life,  glycogen 
acts  as  a  store  of  carbo-hydrate  material  to  be  converted,  little  by 
little,  into  sugar  as  occasion  requires,  and  that  it  passes  as  sugar 
into  the  hepatic  venous  blood,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  tissues  to  be 
further  disposed  of,  Pavy  inclines  to  the  belief  that  it  may 
represent  an  intermediate  stage  in  the  formation  of  fat  from 
materials  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal.  There  is  little 
evidence  in  favour  of  this  view,  and  although  it  is  possible  that 
the  liver  cells  may,  in  some  way  or  other  (not  at  present  under- 
stood) be  able  to  convert  part  of  its  store  of  glycogen  into  fat,  the 
concensus  of  opinion  inclines  to  the  belief  that  most  of  the 
glycogen  leaves  the  liver  as  sugar. 
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Indeed,  wherever  glycogen  is  found,  in  the  muscles,  in  the 
placenta,  or  elsewhere,  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  store  of 
carbo-hydrate  material,  which  may  be  taken  up  during  the  meta- 
bolism of  the  tissue  and  built  up  in  its  protoplasm,  to  be  used  up 
only  indirectly  when  katabolism  of  the  protoplasm  takes  place. 
Whether  the  glycogen  which  probably  reaches  the  muscles  as 
sugar  is  re-converted  into  glycogen  before  it  is  built  up  as  it 
w^ere  into  the  protoplasmic  molecule  is  not  known. 

The  relation  of  glycogen  to  the  cell  meiaholum, — It  is  un- 
certain whether  the  glycogen  is  formed  simply  by  a  process  of 
dehydration  of  the  sugar  which  reaches  the  cells  in  the  portal 
blood,  or  whether  the  cells  by  their  metabolism  are  usually  in  the 
habit  of  forming  glycogen  or  sugar  which,  during  fasting  and 
other  similar  conditions,  is  at  once  discharged  into  the  hepatic 
blood  to  be  used  up  by  the  tissues,  but  which  is  stored  up  in  the 
cells  as  glycogen  as  long  as  there  is  sufficient  sugar  in  the  blood 
without  it,  or  as  long  as  the  tissues  are  so  quiescent  as  not  to 
require  more  than  a  small  quantity  of  the  total  amount  of  carbo- 
hydrate secreted  by  the  hepatic  cells. 

Glycosuria. — Sugar  may  be  present  not  only  in  the  he- 
patic veins,  but  in  the  blood  generalh*,  and  when  such  is  the 
case,  the  sugar  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  and  appears  in 
variable  quantities  in  the  urine.  This  condition  is  known  as 
glycosuria. 

Influence  of  the  Xervovs  System, — Glycosuria  may  be  experi- 
mentally produced  by  puncture  of  the  medulla  oblongata  in  the 
region  of  the  vaso-motor  centre.  The  better  fed  the  animal  the 
larger  is  the  amount  of  sugar  found  in  the  urine  ;  in  the  case 
of  a  starving  animal  no  sugar  appears.  It  is,  therefore,  highly 
probable  that  the  sugar  comes  from  the  hepatic  glycogen,  since  m 
the  one  case  glycogen  is  in  excess,  and  in  the  other  it  is  almost 
absent.  The  nature  of  the  influence  is  uncertain.  It  may  be 
exercised  in  dilating  the  hepatic  vessels,  or  possibly  may  be  exerted 
on  the  liver  cells  themselves.  The  whole  course  of  the  nervous 
stimulus  cannot  be  traced  to  the  liver,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  not 
conducted  by  the  vagi  or  by  the  splanchnics,  but  at  first  it  passes 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  and 
medulla  down  the  spinal  cord  as  far  as — in  rabbits — the  fourth 
dorsal  vertebra,  and  thence  to  the  first  thoracic  ganglion.  The 
formation  of  sugar  by  the  liver  is  also  not  a  vaso-dilator  effect, 
since  it  will  occur  when  the  vessels  are  constricted. 

Many  other  circumstances  wdll  cause  glycosuria.  It  has  beeu 
observed  after  the  administration  of  various  drugs, — e.g.,  strjxh- 
nine  (in  frogs),  phloridzin,  a  glucoside,  and  phloretin,  a  derivative 
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of  phloridzin,  not  a  glucoside,  morphine,  nitrite  of  amyl,  <kc., — 
after  the  injection  of  urari,  poisoning  with  carbonic  oxide  gas,  the 
inhalation  of  ether,  chloroform,  &c.,  the  injection  of  oxygenated 
blood  into  the  portal  venous  system.  It  has  been  observed  in 
man  after  injuries  to  the  head,  and  in  the  course  of  various 
diseases. 

In  all  such  cases,  at  any  rate,  the  glycosuria  appears  to  be  due 
to  some  abnormal  activity  of  the  liver  cells  themselves  set  up  by 
the  direct  action  of  the  secretory  nerves  upon  them. 

The  well-known  disease,  diabetes  millittis,  in  which  a  large 
quantity  of  sugar  is  persistently  secreted  daily  with  the  urine, 
has,  doubtless,  some  close  relation  to  the  normal  glycogenic  func- 
tion of  the  liver ;  but  the  nature  of  the  relationship  is  at  present 
quite  unknown. 


(c)  The  Formation  of  Urea. 

It  is  not  strictly  correct  to  include  the  formation  of  urea  under 
the  head  of  metabolic  changes  in  the  liver,  since  although  as  we 
shall  see  directly  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence  that 
some  of  the  urea  is  formed  by  means  of  the  liver,  yet  we  cannot 
go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  all  of  the  urinary  solids  or  even  all  of 
the  urea  is  produced  by  the  hepatic  cells.  We  can,  however,  state 
with  certainty  that  the  urea  is  not  formed  in  the  kidneys, 
since  it  is  not  only  found  in  the  blood  of  the  renal  arteries,  but 
may  also  accumulate  to  a  very  harmful  degree  if  the  kidneys 
are  extensively  diseased,  and  the  separation  of  the  urine  is 
therefore  interfered  with.  This  is  also  the  case  if  the  kidneys 
are  experimentally  removed  from  an  animal.  Thus  it  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  function  of  the  kidneys,  as 
far  as  the  more  important  solid,  the  urea,  is  concerned,  is 
only  one  of  separation.  This  has  already  been  discussed 
under  the  head  of  the  method  of  secretion  of  urine.  It  re- 
mains to  consider  here  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  urea 
which  is  found  in  the  blood  and  its  method  of  formation. 

(i.)  In  the  first  place  there  is  evidence  to  connect  the  formation 
of  lu-ea  with  one  if  not  two  of  the  products  of  the  digestion  of 
proteid  materials  in  the  alimentary  canal,  viz.  leucin  and  tyrosin. 
In  treating  of  the  subject  of  pancreatic  digestion  it  was  shown 
that  the  ferment  trypsin  has  the  power  of  carrying  the  proteid 
digestion  a  step  further  than  the  gastric  ferment  pepsine;  and 
that  when  the  pancreatic  digestion  is  carried  on  to  its  natural 
termination  there  appears  in  the  digestion-fluid  the  above-named 
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two  substauces,  nitrogenous  and  crystallizable,  which  are  absent 
from  the  fluid  in  which  pepsin  has  acted  as  far  as  it  can.  They 
appear  in  the  majority  of  cases  together,  and  although  they  do 
not  belong  to  the  same  series  of  chemical  substances,  yet  they 
agree  in  this,  that  they  are  both  amidated  acids,  that  is  to  say, 
they  both  contain  amidogen,  NH^;  leucin  being,  as  we  have  seen, 
amido-caproic  acid,  and  tyrosin,  amido-oxy-phenyl-propionic  acid. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  ferment 
trypsin  can  of  itself  perform  the  long  series  of  changes  which 
results  in  the  formation  of  these  two  bodies,  but  the  view  is  verv 
generally  held  that  it  not  only  produces  peptones  from  albumins, 
but  that  part  of  the  peptones,  called  hemipeptone,  is  further  con- 
verted into  the  two  substances  in  question. 

Whether  the  conversion  into  leucin  and  tyrosin  is  done  by  the 
trypsin  itself,  or  by  some  other  ferment,  organized  or  unorganized, 
it  is  undoubted  that  these  substances  appear  as  a  result  of  pan- 
creatic digestion.  It  should  be  recollected,  however,  that  the 
same  bodies  may  arise  outside  the  body  from  the  splitting  up  of 
proteids  by  putrefaction,  i.e.,  by  the  action  of  micro-organisms, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  leucin  and  tyrosin  of  intestinal  diges- 
tion are  similarly  produced. 

The  connection  between  leucin  and  tyrosin  and  urea  then  is 
supposed  to  be  the  following  :  the  leucin  and  tyrosin  formed  in  the 
intestinal  digestion  are  absorbed  by  the  blood  vessels  and  are  carried 
by  the  portal  vein  into  the  liver.  By  the  action  of  the  hepatic  cells 
they,  or  at  any  rate  the  leucin,  are  converted  into  urea,  which  then 
is  taken  up  by  the  hepatic  veins  into  the  ordinary  systematic  cir- 
culation, and  after  a  time  reaches  the  kidneys  and  is  eliminated 
from  the  bod  v. 

This  view  is  based  upon  the  following  facts : — 

(i.)  Firstly,  that  if  leucin  be  introduced  into  the  alimentary 
canal,  the  amount  of  urea  in  the  urine  is  considerably  increased, 
but  that  leucin  itself  does  not  appear ;  the  same  phenomena  have 
been  noticed  if  glycin  be  administered  instead  of  leucin. 

(2.)  Secondly,  that  in  a  certain  disease  of  the  liver  in  which  the 
liver  cells  are  rapidly  degenerated  and  lose  their  function,  i>., 
acute  yellow  atrophy,  the  urea  of  the  urine  is  replaced  by  leucin 
and  tyrosin. 

(3.)  And  thirdly,  that  the  liver  is  found  to  contain  a  consider- 
able amoimt  of  urea,  contrasting  very  markedly  with  other  glands 
and  with  the  muscles  of  the  body  in  this  respect.  If  blood  be 
passed  through  the  liver  of  a  recently  killed  animal  the  amount 
of  urea  which  it  contains  is  found  to  be  greatly  increased. 

This  evidence  appears  to  show  that  urea  is  produced  by  the 
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liver  cells  wheu  in  normal  condition,  and  also  that  leucin,  and 
possibly,  bnt  not  so  certainly,  tyrosin,  is  one  source  from  which 
it  is  formed. 

The  exact  way  in  which  the  urea  is  formed  by  the  liver  cells  is 
not  understood,  but  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  done  in  at 
least  these  two  stages,  viz.,  first  the  reduction  of  the  leucin  into  a 
condition  of  ammonia  and  caproic  acid,  and  secondly  the  building 
up  of  the  urea  from  the  ammonia  thus  obtained.  There  is  reason 
for  thus  concluding  that  the  liver  is  able  to  construct  urea  from 
ammonia  compounds,  since  the  administration  of  ammonium  salts, 
such  as  the  chloride  or  carbonate,  appears  to  increase  the  amount 
of  urea  in  the  urine  in  a  degree  commensurate  with  the  amount  of 
the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  salt  so  introduced  into  the  body. 

(2.)  The  second  probable  source  of  the  urea  of  the  urine  is 
kreatin.  This  substance  is  produced,  as  we  have  before  mentioned, 
in  the  'ordinary  metabolism  of  muscle ;  it  is  always  present  in 
muscle,  and  since  the  chief  part  of  the  metabolism  of  the  body 
takes  place  in  muscle  it  must  be  exceedingly  probable  that  a 
considerable  quantity  of  kreatin  is  formed  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  Kreatin,  however,  does  not  appear  in  the  urine,  and 
although  its  closely  associated  product,  kreatinin,  is  a  normal 
constituent,  yet  the  amount  of  that  body,  less  than  one  gramme 
in  twenty-four  hours,  is  so  small  as  scarcely  to  represent  the 
large  amount  of  kreatin  which  must  be  formed  in  the  course  of 
a  day,  and  which  has  been  calculated  as  upwards  of  100  grms. 
(as  muscle  contains  *2  to  '4  per  cent,  of  the  substance).  It  is 
also  remarkable  that  there  is  no  urea,  or  scarcely  any,  produced 
by  muscular  metabolism,  whereas  urea  is  the  largest  solid  con- 
stituent of  the  urine.  It  therefore  seems  almost  certain  that 
muscular  kreatin  appears  in  the  urine  as  urea.  This  is  made 
more  likely,  since  kreatin  may  so  easily  be  converted  into  urea 
in  the  laboratory  ;  e.g,,  by  boiling  with  baryta  water,  kreatin  is 
split  up  into  urea  and  sarcosin,  thus  CjHgNyOj  +  HjO,  CON^H^ 
-f-C'jH-NOj;  again  sarcosin  is  methyl-glycin,  and  as  we  have 
before  pointed  out,  glycin  is  amido-acetic  acid,  so  that  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  sarcosin  may  also  be  converted  into  urea  as 
well  as  the  kreatin  from  which  it  is  obtained.  Kreatin  appears 
to  be  a  substance  which  also  arises  in  nervous  tissue  during  its 
metabolism  so  that  nervous  tissue  may  be  another  source  of  urea. 
There  is  no  positive  evidence  as  to  the  locality  in  the  body  in 
which  the  kreatin  is  formed  into  urea,  yet  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  changes  producing  this  body  are  carried  out  more  or  less  com- 
pletely in  the  liver. 
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It  was  always  thought  that  in  addition  to  the  two  chief 
sources  of  urea  above  considered  there  might  be  a  more  direct 
change  of  some  of  the  proteid  food  material,  from  that  which 
is  absorbed  into  the  portal  vein  and  brought  to  the  liver,  the 
proteid  being  split  up  there  into  a  glycogen  moiety  and  an 
urea  moiety ;  and  this  may  really  be  the  case.  There  appears 
to  be  undoubted  evidence  that  the  introduction  of  proteid  into 
the  alimentary  canal,  even  in  small  amount,  soon  increases  the 
amount  of  the  urea,  but  although  the  method  of  formation  of 
urea  from  leucin  is  admitted,  yet  there  is  no  very  confident  belief 
among  physiologists  that  the  series  of  changes  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  urea  from  proteid  through  that  substance  is  a  very 
extensive  or  a  very  general  one.  If  it  occurs  in  the  way  above 
suggested,  it  is  only  an  alternative  course  tow^ards  excretion,  and 
is  only  followed  by  the  proteid  food  when  taken  into  the  body  in 
excess.  Further,  even  when  some  of  the  peptone  is  further  con- 
verted into  the  two  bodies  above  mentioned,  the  moiety  of  the 
peptone,  called  anti-peptone,  is  unchanged. 

Another  way  of  accounting  for  the  undoubted  increase  of  urea 
which  occurs  in  the  urine  on  taking  proteid  food  has  been  sug- 
gested, viz.,  that  the  presence  of  such  materials  in  the  blood 
stimulates  the  nitrogenous  metabolism  of  the  tissues,  especially 
of  the  muscles,  with  the  production  of  an  extra  amount  of 
nitrogenous  waste  material  which  may  be  converted  into  urea. 

To  summarize  what  we  have  said.  We  are  unable  to  make 
any  very  definite  statement  as  to  the  method  in  which  the  urea 
is  formed,  and  although  it  is  probable  that  a  large  amount  is 
formed  in  the  liver,  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
whole  of  it  is  formed  there.  It  has  been  suggested  that  port 
may  be  formed  elsewhere,  e.g.,  in  the  spleen,  and  in  lymphatic 
and  other  glands. 

Again,  in  mentioning  the  possible  antecedents  of  urea,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  many  other  substances  may  be  intermediate 
between  proteid  and  urea,  especially  uric  acid.  Uric  acid  may 
be  split  up  into  urea  in  the  laboratory,  and  it  is  possible  that 
urea  is  a  further  oxidized  stage  of  uric  acid  in  the  body; 
but  although  this  opinion  is  held  by  some  physicians  it  has 
been  almost  entirely  given  up  by  physiologists.  It  is  now 
regarded  as  quite  possible  that  there  are  several  simpler  bodies 
formed  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  proteids  of  the  food  and  of 
the  tissues  which  give  rise  to  urea ;  we  have  already  mentioned 
ammonium  carbonate,  and  may  add  cyanic  acid  and  ammonium 
carbamate  to  the  list. 
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We  are  quite  unable  to  explain  how  much,  if  any,  of  the  urea 
represents  the  breaking  down  of  that  part  of  the  proteid  food 
material  supplied  to  the  tissues,  but  never  built  up  into  them, 
snd  bow  much  the  actual  breaking  down  of  the  tissue  protoplasm 
itself,  nor  can  we  make  any  general  statement  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  anabolic  process  going  on  in  the  tissues  beyond  this,  that 
it  is  a  process  impossible  without  a  proteid  supply,  and  increased 
up  to  a  certain  pointy  both  in  extent  and  rapidity  by  an  increase 
in  that  supply. 

If,  then,  the  view  of  the  chemical  nature  of  proteid,  as  men- 
tioned in  Chapter  III.,  is  correct,  viz.,  that  the  nitrogen  in  living 
proteids  exists  in  the  form  of  cyanogen  compounds,  when  proteid 
splits  up,  much  energy  is  set  free,  and  the  nitrogen  is  afterwards 
found  in  some  of  the  ammonia  groups. 

Formation  of  Uric  Acid, — Uric  acid  probably  arises  much  in 
the  same  way  as  urea.  The  relation  which  uric  acid  and  urea 
bear  to  each  other,  as  we  have  seen,  is  still  obscure.  The  fact 
that  they  often  exist  together  in  the  same  urine,  make  it  seem 
probable  that  they  have  different  origins ;  but  the  entire  replace- 
ment of  one  by  the  other,  as  of  urea  by  uric  acid  in  the  urine 
of  birds,  serpents,  and  many  insects,  and  of  uric  acid  by  urea,  in 
the  urine  of  the  feline  tribe  of  Mammalia,  shows  their  close 
relationship.  But  although  it  is  true  that  one  molecule  of  uric 
acid  is  capable  of  splitting  up  into  two  molecules  of  urea  and 
one  of  mes-oxalic  acid,  this  is  no  evidence  that  uric  acid  is  an 
antecedent  of  urea  in  the  nitrogenous  metabolism  of  the  body. 

The  intimate  relations  which  exist  between  several  other  of  the 
nitrogenous  extractives  and  uric  acid  will  be  seen  by  a  reference 
to  their  formulse  : — 

Hjpoxanthin  or  Camin C^H^N^O. 

Xanthin ('.H.N.O,. 

Uric  Acid Cj^H.N.Oj,. 

Formation  of  Hippuric  AcicL — The  source  of  hippuric  acid 
is  not  satisfactorily  determined  ;  in  part  it  is  probably  derived 
from  some  constituents  of  vegetable  diet,  though  man  has  no 
hippuric  acid  in  his  food,  nor,  commonly,  any  benzoic  acid  that 
might  be  converted  into  it ;  in  part  from  the  natural  disintegra- 
tion of  tissues,  independent  of  vegetable  food,  for  Weismann  con- 
stantly found  an  appreciable  quantity,  even  when  living  on  an 
exclusively  animal  diet.  Hippuric  acid  arises  from  the  union  of 
benzoic  acid  with  glycin  (C2H5N02  +  C7Ho02  =  C9Hj,N03-f  H^O), 
which  union  probably  takes  place  in  the  kidneys  themselves.  It  is 
possible  that  the  aromatic  radicle  in  this  reaction  is  obtained  from 
the  splitting  up  of  tyrosin,  which  appears  so  frequently  as  a  result 
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of  the  decomposition  of  proteid,  the  ammonia  radicle  with  which 
it  is  associated  going  to  form  urea. 

The  source  of  the  extractives  of  the  urine  is  probably  in  chief 
part  metabolism  of  the  nitrogenous  tissues,  but  we  are  unable  to 
say  whether  these  nitrogenous  bodies  are  merely  accidental, 
having  resisted  further  decomposition  into  urea,  or  whether  they 
are  the  representatives  of  the  decomposition  of  special  tissues,  or 
of  special  forms  of  metabolism  of  the  tissues.  There  is,  however, 
one  exception,  and  this  is  in  the  case  of  lireatinin ;  it  has  been 
suggested  that  this  represents  the  kreatin  which  enters  the  body 
contained  in  ordinary  flesh  food. 

Metabolism  in  the  Vascular  Glands. 

lu^ddition  to  the  variDUS  .glands  the  structure  and  functions 
of  which  have  been  cQusiderfid  in  the  preceding  chapters,  and  which 
have  been  shown  either  to  secrete  from  the  blood  materials  of  use 
in  digestion  or  to  excrete  from  the  blood  materials  of  no  further 
use  in  the  economy,  thera  are  others  which  have  not  to  do  with 
secretion  or  excretion,  at  all  events  directly.  These,  ajfi  called 
Vaanulftr  gland Hj  and  comprise)  the^S^lefTiy  theJThymus,  the 
/Tonsils^  and  the  Soliturt/  and  Agmtnated  (/lands  of  Peyer  in  the 
intestine,  all  of  which  are  made  up  chiefly  of  lyn^ph^tic  tissue, 
resembling  lymphatic  glands,  aiid  which  ^ye  evlcji^ntly  closelv 
cotmected  wi^h,  </he  Jyi^hfttJr  ^Jl^t^m  ;  the^Sn^yi/a-rmal  capsules 
or  Adrenals  ;  the  Thyimd ;  the  Pineal  and  Pituitary  glands  and 
the  Carotid  and  Coccygeal  glands,  about  all  of  which  very  little  is 
known. 

The  Spleen  is  the  largest  of  these  so-called  vasQular.^glaAds } 
it  is  situated  to  the  left,  of  the  stomach,  hetweeu  itijtnd  the  dia- 
phragm.  _It  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  of  a  variable  shape,  generally 
oval,  somewhat  concavo-convex.  Vessels  enter  aud .  Jeasa  the 
gland  at  the  inner  side  or  hiUis. 

Structure, — The  spleen  is  covered  extenially  almost  completely 
by  a  serous  coat  derived  from  the  peritoneum,  while  within  this 
is  the  proper  fibrous  coat  or  capsule  of  the  organ.  The  latter, 
composed  of  connective  tissue,  with  a  large  preponderance  of 
elastic  fibres,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  unstriated  muscular 
tissue,  forms  the  immediate  investment  of  the  spleen.  Prolonged 
from  its  inner  surface  are  fibrous  processes  or  trabecules,  contain- 
ing much  unstriated  muscle,  which  enter  the  interior  of  the  oig&n, 
and,  dividing  and  anastomosing  in  all  parts,  form  a  kind  of  sup- 
porting framework  or  stroma,  in  the  interstices  of  which  the 
proper  substance  of  the  spleen  (spleen-ptdp)  is  contained  (fig.  332). 
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.U  the  bilu»  of  the  spleen,  the  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  lym- 
phatics enter,  uid  the  fibrous  coat  is  prolonged  into  the  spleen 
Mibetance  in  the  form  of  investing  sheaths  for  the  arteries  and 
Teias,  which  sheaths  again  are  continuous  with  the  trabeculio 
before  referred  to. 
The  tpleeri'pvlp,  which  is  of  a  dark  red  or  reddish-brown  colour, 


Rr.  )j  I,-  SectioD  ol  injected  diis>i  upleea  ;  c.  npnls :  ir,  tnbenitn ;  ■,  two  UiJpigbun 

connniDg  of  dmelj-iMcked  Ifmphoid  «Ub  guppaned  b;  ■niry  deUoKte  ntitann  tuaus ; 
*  Ikht  apace  DDDccupird  hj  ceQa  it  (cen  ill  niund  Uie  trabwulw.  uhich  corraipaads 
to  UiE"  lymph  pith ^>  In  iTTnptuiIicgliuida.    (SohofleldO 

IB  composed  chiefly  of  cells,  imbedded  in  a  matrix  of  fibres  formed 
of  the  brauchings  of  large  flattened  nucleated  endotheloid  cells. 
The  spaces  of  the  network  only  partially  occupied  by  cells  form 
a  freely  communicating  system.  Of  the  cells  some  are  granular 
corpuscles  resembling  the  lymph-corpiisclcs,  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  the  celts  of  the  meshwork,  both  in  general  appear- 
aaee  and  in  being  able  to  perform  amtcboid  movements  ;  others 
m  red   blood-corpuscles   of    normal   appearance    or    variously 
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Fi^.  33a.— Reticulum  of  the 
spleen  of  a  cat,  nhown  by 
injection  with  gelatine. 

(C^adiat.) 


changed  ;  while  there  are  also  large  cells  containing  either  a  pig- 
ment allied  to  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  or  roimded  cor- 
puscles like  red-corpuscles. 

The  splenic  .ftrfcfir^^.»  ftften  euteriAg.  the  spleen  bj  its  concave 
surface,  divides  and  subdivides,  with  but  little  anastomosis 
between  its  branches  ;  at  the  same  time  its  branches  are  sheathed 
by  the  prolongations  of  the  fibrous  coat,  w^hich  they,  so  to  speak, 
carry  into  the  spleen  with  them.     The  arteries  ,send  off  branches 

into  the  spleen-pulp  which  end  in  capil- 
laries, ana  these  either  .fiommuuioaie,  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  body^  with  the  radi- 
cles  of  the  veins,  or  end  in  lacunar  spaces 
in  the  spleen-pulp,  from  which  y^ioajftlise. 
The  walls  of  the  smaller  veins  are  more 
or  less  incomplete,  and  readih"  allow  lym- 
phoid corpuscles  to  be  swept  into  the 
blood-current  The  blood  from  the  arterial 
capillaries  is  emptied  into  a  system  of 
intermediate  passages,  which  are  directly 
bounded  by  the  cells  and  fibres  of  the 
network  of  the  pulp,  and  from  which  the 
smallest  venous  radicles  with  their  cribri- 
form walls  take  origin.  The  veins  are  large  and  distensible :  the 
whole  tissue  of  the  spleen  is  highly  vascular,  and  becomes 
readily  engorged  with  blood :  the  amount  of  distension  is,  how- 
ever, limited  by  the  fibrous  and  muscular  tissue  of  its  capsule 
and  trabeculsB,  which  forms  an  investment  and  support  for  the 
pulpy  mass  within. 

On  thejacc  .of  a  aectiouof  the^pleen  can  be  usually  seen  readily 
with  the  naked  eye,  minute,  scfi^ttered  rounded  or  oval  whitish 
spots,  mostly  from  ^^  to  ^  inch  (^  to  '^mm.)  in  diameter.  Theae 
are  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  of  the  spleen,  an^  are  situated  on 
the  sheaths  pf  the  minute  .splenic  arteries^  of  whiiJi,  iudee2i,'.tb^v- 
may  be  said  to  be  outgrowths  (fig.  333).  For  while  the  sheaths 
of  the  larger  arteries  are  constructed  of  ordinary  connective  tissue, 
this  has  become  modified  where  it  forms  an  investment  for  the 
smaller  vessels,  so  as  to  be  composed  of  adenoid  tissue,  with 
abundance  of  corpuscles,  like  lymph-corpuscles,  contained  in  its 
meshes,  and  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  are  but  small  outgrowths 
of  this  cytogenous  or  cell-bearing  connective  tissue.  They  are 
composed  of  cylindrical  masses  of  corpuscles,  intersected  in  all 
parts  by  a  delicate  fibrillar  tissue,  which,  though  it  mvests  the 
Malpighian  bodies,  does  not  form  a  complete  capsule.  Blood- 
capillaries  traverse  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  and  form  a  plexus 
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ID  their  interior.  The  structure  of  a  Malpighian  corpuscle  of 
the  spleen  is,  therefore,  very  similar  to  that  of  lymphatic-gland 
substance. 

Fwtelioiu. — With  respect  to  the  office  of  the  spleen,  we  have 
the  following  data :— (tZl  flie  la^e  sTz'e  "wTiicli  It  gradually 
Mquirea^toaania  Jte  .termination  of  the  digestive  process,  and  the 
^Teat  inprease  observed  about  this  period  in  the  amount  of  the 
tinpl j-ifTftii n  1  ar  al h Li mi nouB  plasma  within  its  parenchyma,   and 


the  auteeqaent 4p3.dll al  decrease  of  this  material,  seem  to  indicate 
tljat  this  oi^aii  is  concerned  in  storing  up  some  of  the  changed 
and  absorbed  proteid  food,  to  be  gradually  introduced  into  tbe 
blood,  according  to  the  demands  of  the  general  system. 

'{j\  It  seems  probable  that  the  spleen,  like  tbe..  IxWEtatiC. 
C'ftUri^  }"  PJIS.'^EI^^  i!'  tf^  formation  hf'hloo<l-corjiiacU».  For  it  is 
r|iiite  certain,  that  tlie'  Wodfl  oF'the  splenic  yeJa..cQataius.,aii 
imuBually  lai^e  amoun€"i5IV''ite  corpuscles;,  and  in  the  disease 
termed  leucocythsemia,  in  which  the  pale  corpuscles  of  the  blood 
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are  remarkably  increased  in  number,  there  is  almost  always  fomid 
an  hypertrophied  state  of  the  spleen  or  of  the  lymphatic  gland& 
In  Kolliker's  opinion,  the  development  of  colourless  and  also 
coloured  corpuscles  of  the  blood  is  one  .of  th^  essential  functions 
of  the  spleen,  into  the  veins  of  which  the  new-fonned  corpuscles 
pass,  and  are  thus  conveyed  into  the  general  current  of  the 
circulation. 

{3.')  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  in  the  spleieujoaany^f.the 
recTcpiyuscles  of  the  blood,  those  probably  which  have,  discharged 
their  office  and  are  worn  out,  undergo  disinte^ation  ;  for^ia.  the 
coloured  portions  of  the  spleen-pulp  an  abundance  of  such  cor- 
puscles, in  various  stages  of  degeneration*  are  found,  while  the 
red  corpuscles  in  the  splenic  venous  blood  aye, said  to  be^  relatively 
diminished.  This  process  appears  to  be  as  follows.  The  blood- 
corpuscles,  becoming  smaller  and  darker,  collect  together  in 
roundish  heaps,  which  may  remain  in  this  condition,  or  become 
each  surrounded  by  a  cell-wall.  The  cells  thus  produced  may  con 
tain  from  one  to  twenty  blood-corpuscles  in  their  interior.  These 
corpuscles  become  smaller  and  smaller  ;  exchange  their  red  for  a 
golden  yellow  brown,  or  black  colour ;  and  at  length,  are  con- 
verted into  pigment  granules,  which  by  degrees  become  paler  and 
paler,  until  all  colour  is  lost  The  corpuscles  undergo  these 
changes  whether  the  heaps  of  them  are  enveloped  by  a  cell-wall 
or  not ;  some  pigment  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  cell  of  the 
reticulum. 

(4.)  From  the  almost  constant  presence  of  uric  acid,  in  lai^r 
quantities  than  in  other  organs,  as  well  as  of  the  nitrogenous 
bodies,  xanthin,  hypoxanthin,  and  leucin,  in  the  spleen,  some 
special  nitrogenous  metabolism  may  be  fairly  inferred  to  oc^jur  in 
it.  One  of  the  features  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  spleen 
is  the  presence  of  a  special  proteid,  of  the  nature  of  alkali-albumin, 
containing  iron.  The  salts  of  the  spleen  consist  chiefly  of  sodium 
phosphates. 

(5.)  Besides  these,  its  supposed  direct  offices,  the  spleen  is 
believed  to  fulfil  some  purpose  in  regard  to  the  portal  circulation, 
with  which  it  is  in  close  connection.  Frop^  %\l^  readiness  with 
which  it  admits  of  beinff  distended,  and  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  generally  small  while  gastric  digestion  is  going  oil,  and 
enlarges  when  that  act  is  concluded^  it.  is.  .suppog.eii  .to.  .act  as  a 
kind  of  vascular  reservoir,  or  diverticulum  to  the  portal  system, 
or  more  particularly  to  the  vessels  of  the  stomach.  That  it  may 
serve  such  a  purpose  is  also  made  probable  by  the  enlargement 
which  it  undergoes  in  certain  affections  of  the  heart  and  liver, 
attended  with  obstruction  to  the  passage  of   blood  through  the 
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latter  organ,  and  by  ite  diminution  when  the  congestion  of  the 
portal  sjatem  is  relieved  by  discharges  from  the  boweld,  or  by  the 
effjsion  of  blood  iuto  the  stomach.  Thiti  mechanical  influence  on 
the  circulation,  however,  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  more  than 
&  verj'  subordinate  function. 

The  spleen  may  be  removed  without  any  obvious  ill  .e.ffeet. 

InHueitre  of  the  Xervow  Syslfm   upon   the  Spleen. — \y hen  the 
g2J££a_u..aii]fu:ged.  lifter  digestion,  its  enlargement  is  probably;, due 
to  two  canses.  {i).a  relaxiittQn  of  the  muscular. tissue  which  forms 
'<*J&Eg&Ai{uu't.of  its  fraqiework;  (2)  a  dilatation  of  the  y^^''*- 
EalL.J.hesM;  ,.j)henomena     are 
dqujitlfsii.uudjer  controL  of  the 
necuMU  Byatem.     It  has  been 
found  by  experiment  that  when 
the  splenic  nerves  are  cut  the 
spleen  enlarges,  and  that  con- 
traction can  be  brought  about 

(i)  by  stimulation  of  the  spinal  >!■ 

cord  (or  of  the  divided  nerves) ; 

(2)   reflexly   by    stimulation  of         ^  o 

the  central  stumps  of  certain 
divided  nerves,  e.g.,  vagus  and 
sciatic  ;  (3)  by  local  stimulation 
by  sn  electric  current ;  (4)  the 
eJubUwn  of  quinine  and  tome 
other  drug*.  It  has  been  shown 
by  the  oncometer  of  Roy  (fig. 
294),  that  the  spleen  undei^oes 
rhythmical  contractions  and  di- 
latations, due  no  doubt  to  the 
contraction  and  relaxation  of 
the  muscular  tissue  in  its  cap- 
sule and  trabecule.  It  also 
shows  the  rhythmical  alteration 
of  the  general  blood  pressure,  but  to  a  I 
kidney. 

Tl^_Tliymiui.. — This  gland  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  Jem-, 
porary  organ,  as  it  attains  its  greatest  size  eariy  after,  birth,,  and 
afc«r_the  second  year  gradually  dimiuishes,  uubl  iu  adult  life 
hardly  a,  yestige  remains.  At  its  greatest  development  it  is  a 
loDg  narrow  body,  situated  in  the  front  of  the  chest  behind  the 
sternum  and  partly  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.  It  ia  of  a 
reddish  or  greyish  colour,  distinctly  lobulated. 

Structure. — The  gland  is  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  capsule,  which 
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sends  in  prtwesaeH,  forming  trabecule,  which  divide  the  glftuds 
into  lobes,  and  carry  the  blood  and  iymph-vesaela.  The  large 
trabeculfB  branch. into  small  ones,  which  divide  the  lobes  into 


jj.— Thymuii  of  «  '^'•.„ 


lobulee.     The  lobules  are  further  subdivided  into  follicles  by  tine 

connective  tissue.     A  follicle  (fig.  336}  is  seen  oti  section  to  be 

more  or  less   polyhedral    in  »hiipc,  and  consists  of  cortical  aod 

medullary   portions,    both    of    which  are 

composed  of   adenoid  tissue,   but  tii  tlie 

medullary  portion  the  matrix  is  coareer, 

and    is    not   so  Riled  up  with   lymphoid 

corpuscles  as  in  the  cortex.     The  adenwd 

tissue  or  the  cortex,  aud  to  a  leas  marked 

extent  that  of  the  medulla,  cousiatsof  the 

two    elements,    one   with    small    meshes 

formed  of  fine  fibres  with  thickeued  Dodol 

points,  and  the  other  enclosed  within  the 

Pii.  j}6.— Prom  ■  honznntal      first,    composed    of    branched    cooQective 

tissue  corpuscles  (Watney).     Scattered  in 

the  adenoid  tissue  of  the  medulla  are  the 

concentric  corpuacUs  of  Hcumill,  which  are 

protoplasmic  masses  of  various  aizes,  eoD- 

Mrt/ie  Smith !r"'"  "™      listing  of   a  nucleated   granular  centre, 

surroimded  by  flattened  nucleated  end(K 

thelial  cells.     In  the  reticulum,  especially  of  the  medulla,  are  large 

transparent  giant  cells.      In  the  thymus  of  the  dog  and  of  otber 

iinimals  are  to  be  found  cysts,  probably  derived  from  the  con- 
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centric  corpuscles,  some  of  which  &re  lined  with  ciliated  epithe- 

[iuin,  had  others  with  short  columnar  cells.     Heenu^lobin  is  found 

in  the  thymus  of  all  aaimals,  either  in  those  cysts,  or  in  csIIk 

new  w  or  of  the  concentric  corpuacles.     In  the  lymph  issuing 

(iDin  the  thymus  are  cells  containing  coloured  blood  corpuscleu 

and  hcemogtobin  granules,  and  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  thymns 

there  are  more  colourless  cells  than  in   the  lymphatics  of  the 

neck.     In    the   blood   of   the    thymic 

lein,  there   appears   sometimes  to  be 

in  increase  in  the  colourless  corpuscles,  ^ 

ind  also   masses  of   granular  matter  ', 

(corpuscles  of  Zimmennann)  (Watney).  \^  '■• 

The  arteriee  radiate  from  the  centre  of        'k'^  ^ ' 

the  gland.      Lymph  sinuses  ma}-  be        .t- 

seen  occasionally  surrounding  a  greater  .-'• 

iir  uraaller  portion  of  the  periphery  of 

the  folUclea  (Klein).     The  nerves  are 

ven-  miuute.  r.g.j„.^Th.  »ti™iu»  ot  th. 

From  the  thymus  various  substances  Thymiu.    ",  epitheiui  eir- 

may  be  extracted,  many  of  them  similar  2™  (Ca()ia?ii     "  °     '*' 

b)  those  obtained  from  the  spleen,  e.g., 

wnthin,  hypoianthin,  and  leiicin,  as  well  us  a  certain  proteid 
bndy  of  the  nature  of  globulin  (cell-globulin),  which  on  injection 
into  the  veins  of  an  animal  produces  intravascular  clotting. 

FttHction. — The  thymus  appears  to__take  part^in  prodysyit. 
wl.oured  corpuscI^^wtS-Sem-ttre-  large  corpuscles  Gontaiflipg 
banu^lobiu,  and  also  indirectly  from  the  colourless  corpuscles 
(Watney). 

Rrapecting  the  thymus  gland  in  the  hybematiug  animals,  in 
rtieh  it  exists  throughout  lite,  as  each  successive  period  of  hyber- 
wing. approaches,  the  thymua  greatly  enlarges  and  becomes 
wp  sitb  iMf  which  accumulates  in  it  and  in  fat  glands  con- 
■wctei  with-it,  in  even  larger  proportions  thon  it  does  in  the 
iidinaiy  seats  of  adipose  tissue.  Heoce_jt  appeara  to  ser\-e  for 
ibejjOTTng  up  of  materials  which,  being  re-aI>sorbed  in  inactivity 
•i  the  hybemating  period,  may  maintain  the  respiration  and  the 
ttcDperature  of  the  body  iu  the  reduced  state  to  which  they  fall 
liming  that  time.  It  has  been  shown  also  to  be  a  source  of  the 
red  hlood-corpuscles,  at  any  rate  in  early  life. 

The  Thyroid.-^The  thyroid  gland  is  situated  in  the  neclt. 
IttoDsists  of  two  lobes  one  on  each  side  of  the  trachea  extending 
upwards  to  the  thyroid  cartilage,  covering  its  inferior  coniu  and 
put  of  its  body  ;  these  lobes  are  connected  across  the  middle  line 
hj  i  middle  lobe  or  isthmus.      The  thyroid  is  covered  by  the 
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muscles  of  the  neck.     It  is  highly  vascular,  and  varies  in  uk  Id 
difFereat  individuals. 

Structure. — The  gland  is  encased  in  a  thin  transparent  lnja 
of  dense  areolar  tissue,  free  from  fat,  containing  elastic  fibree. 
This  capsule  sends  in  strong  fibrous  trabeculie,  which  enclose  the 
thyroid  vedele* — which  are  rounded  or  oblong  irregular  sacs,  con- 
sisting of  a  wall  of  thin  hyaline  membrane  lined  by  a  single  layer 
of  short  cylindrical  or  cubical  cells.     These  vesicles  are  filled  with 


1^,118.— Put  Din  KctionDf  the  hunun  thyroid,  o.  flbroiu  apiiile :  b.  Ihynai  tm^ 
ii^  with.  F,  colioid  nilnUncii ;  c,  BupportinK  Bbroiu  tiniu ;  i.  sbrnt  mlunuiu  •«>' 
liaiDSTencles;/.  uteries;  >.  rein*  Btted  vitb  blood;  *,  Ijmpbctic  veucl  Hied  wiOi 
coUard  labslsnce.    x     (S.  K.  AlcockJ 


a  coagulable  fluid  or  transparent  colloid  material.  The  colloid 
substance  increases  with  age,  and  the  cavities  appear  to  coalesce- 
In  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  is  a  round  meshed  capiUuj 
plexus,  and  a  lurge  number  of  lymphatics.  The  nerves  adheif 
closely  to  the  vessels. 

In  the  vesicles  there  are  in  addition  to  the  yellowish  glss^' 
colloid  material,  epithelium  cells,  colourless  blood-corpuscles,  »fid 
also  coloured  corpuaelea  undei^oing  disintegration. 

J-'unction. — There  is  httle  known  definitely  about  the  fuartiw 
*>f_tJie-  ilO'i-oid  body.  It,  however,  produces  colloid  niat«ml  d 
the  vesicle,  which  is  carried  off  by  the  lymphatics,  and  discharged 
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into  the  blood,  and  ho  may  contribute  its  share  to  the  elaboration 
of  that  fluid.  The  deatniction  of  red  blood-corpuscteB  is  also 
inpposed  to  go  on  in  the  gland.  In  certain  animals  its  removal 
ippears  to  produce  a  peculiar  condition  in  which  mucin  ia  deposited 
in  i(3  tissues.  A  similar  condition,  known  as  Myxtedema,  and 
Cretinism  are  closely  associated  with  dixease  or  removal  of  the 
ibjToid  gland  in  the  human  subject.  In  certain  animals,  too, 
peculiar  nervous  symptoms,  such  as  twitchings,  tremors,  or  con- 
vulsions, have  been  noticed  after  the  most  careful  removal  of  the 
gland,  with  more  or  less  paralysis  or  incoordination. 

The  Sapra-renol  Capanlea  or  Adrenals. — These  are  two 
fcttened,    more  or  less  triangular  or  cocked-hat  shaped  bodies. 


*%■  JJ9.- Vertical  KcUon  tbrouBli  pint  o[  tiiecortiml  portion  otsupm-wn 

*.  c^mle ;  b,  icfm  irlomeniloAft ;  --,  tona  fascipulaM  ;  -rf.  tonnectiTf  tlnne  BupporLin^ 
U«  aduuuM  of  the  cella  o(  the  Inttfi,  udcI  also  iDdkntipg  tbe  posjtiou  of  the  blood- 
WHcli.     X     tS.  K.  AlcockO 

fratiog   by  their  lower  border  upon  the  upper  border  of   the 

Struetun. — The  gland  is  surrounded  by  an  outer  sheath  of 
unnective  tisane,  which  sometimes  consists  of  two  layers,  sending 
ill  exceedingly  fine  prolongations  forming  the  framework  of  the 
gland.  The  gland  tissue  proper  consists  of  an  outside  firmer 
i^nical  portion,  and  an  inside  soft  dark  medullary  portion. 

(i.)  The  cortical  portion  is  divided  into  (fig.  339)  an  external 
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narrow  layer  of  Bm&ll  rounded  or  oval  spaces,  the  zoita  glmirruloea, 
made  by  the  fibrous  trabecule,  containing  multinucleated  masses 
of  protoplasm,  the  differentiation  of  which  into  distinct  cells 
cannot  be  made  out  (?')  A  layer  of  cells  arranged  radially, 
the  zona  fagnculata  {c>.  The  substance  of  this  layer  is  broken  up 
into  cylinders,  each  of  which  is  surrounded  by  the  connective 
tissue  framework.  The  cylinders  thus  produced  are  of  three 
kinds — one  containing  an  opaque,  resistant,  highly  refracting 
maas  (probably  of  a  fatty  nature) ;  frequently  a  large  number  of 


Fig.  340.— Section  through  h  portion  of  tbp  idFdultAry  part  of  the  BUpn-rciial  of  gvmt*- 
ptg-  The  TenselA  Are  very  numerDiiBt  and  th«  nbrouH  Klroma  more  diKtitict  than  d 
tbe  cortex,  nod  ia  moiroter  reticulst«d.  The  cells  ue  inrgulu-  mud  lugcr.  dcu.  mil 
(ree  from  oil  globula.    X     (8.K.  A1«»k.| 

nuclei  are  present;  the  individual  cells  can  only  be  made  oiit 
with  difficulty.  The  second  variety  of  cylinders  is  of  a  brownieh 
colour,  and  contains  finely  granular  cells,  in  which  are  fat  globules. 
The  third  variety  consists  of  grey  cylindei-s,  containing  a  number 
of  cells  whose  nuclei  are  filled  with  a  large  number  of  fat  granules- 
The  third  layer  of  the  cortical  portion  is  the  lona  refindarii  {nnt 
shown  in  fig.  339).  This  layer  is  apparently  fonned  by  tlie 
breaking  up  of  the  cylindere,  the  eiementa  being  dispersed  and 
isolated.  The  cells  are  finely  granular,  and  have  no  deposit  of 
fat  in  their  interior ;  but  in  some  specimens  fat  may  be  present, 
as  well  as  certain  large  yellow  granules,  which  may  be  c&llcd 
pigment  granules. 

(a.)  The  meilvl/aiy  gvlmtanre  consists  of  a  coarse  rounded  or 
irregular  meshwork  of  fibrous  tissue,  in  the  alveoli  of  which  are 
masses  of  multinucleated  protoplasm  (fig.  340);  numerous  blood- 
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vessels ;  and  an  abundance  of  nervous  elements.  The  cells  are 
very  irregular  in  shape  and  size,  poor  in  fat,  and  occasionally 
branched ;  the  nerves  run  through  the  cortical  substance,  and 
anastomose  over  the  medullary  portion. 

Nerves, — The  adrenals  are  very  abundantly  supplied  with 
nerves,  chiefly  composed  of  medullated  fibres.  These  fibres  are 
derived  from  the  solar  and  renal  plexuses,  vagi  and  phrenics. 
Nerve-cells  are  also  numerous  in  connection  with  these  fibres. 
The  fibres  enter  the  hilum  of  the  gland,  but  the  method  of  their 
termination  is  unknown. 

Compontum. — In  addition  to  the  ordinary  extractives,  benzoic 
acid,  hippuric  acid,  and  taurin  have  been  found,  and  also  inosite, 
as  well  as  a  peculiar  pigmentary  substance,  soluble  in  water, 
beooming  red  on  exposure  to  light,  and  giving  with  ferric  chloride 
a  green  or  blue  colour.  Hsemochromogen  has  been  found  by 
McMunn.  Neurin,  apparently  from  the  nervous  elements,  has 
also  been  shown. 

FwMtion, — Of  the  function  of  the  supra-renal  bodies  nothing 
can  be  definitely  stated,  but  they  are  in  all  probability  connected 
with  the  lymphatic  system. 

Addison*»  Dixeiue. — The  collection  of  large  nambers  of  cnses  in  which 
tbe  gupnurenal  capsules  have  been  diseased,  has  demonstrated  the  very  close 
relation  suhsisting  between  disease  of  those  organs  and  brown  discoloration 
of  the  skin  (Addison's  disease)  ;  but  the  explanation  of  this  relation  is  still 
involved  in  obscurity,  and  consequently  does  not  aid  much  in  determining 
the  functions  of  the  supra- renal  capsules. 

The  Pituitary  Body. — This  body  is  a  small  reddish-grey 
mass,  occupying  the  sella  turcica  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

Structure, — It  consists  of  two  lobes — a  small  posterior  one, 
consisting  of  nervous  tissue ;  an  anterior  larger  one,  i*esembling 
the  thyroid  in  structure.  A  canal  lined  with  flattened  or  with 
ciliated  epithelium,  passes  through  the  anterior  lobe ;  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  infundibulum.  The^  gland  spaces  are  oval, 
nearly  round  at  the  periphery,  spherical  towards  the  centre  of 
the  organ ;  they  are  filled  with  nucleated  cells  of  various  sizes 
and  shapes  not  unlike  ganglion  cells,  collected  together  into 
rounded  masses,  filling  the  vesicles,  and  contained  in  a  semi-fluid 
granular  substance.  The  vesicles  are  enclosed  by  connective 
tissue,  rich  in  capillaries. 

Fvnction. — Nothing  is  known  of  the  function  of  the  pituitary 
bodv. 

The  Pineal  Gland. — This  gland,  which  is  a  small  reddish 
body,  is  placed  beneath  the  back  part  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and 
rests  upon  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 
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Structure, — It  contains  a  central  cavity  lined  with  ciliated 
epithelium.  The  gland  substance  proper  is  divisible  into — (i.) 
An  outer  cortical  layer,  analogous  in  structure  to  the  anterior 
lobe  of  the  pituitary  body ;  and  (2.)  An  inner  central  layer, 
wholly  nervous.  The  cortical  layer  consists  of  a  number  of 
closed  follicles,  containing  (a)  cells  of  variable  shape,  rounded, 
elongated,  or  stellate ;  (6)  fusiform  cells.  There  is  also  present 
a  gritty  matter  (acerwlus  cerebri),  consisting  of  round  particles 
aggregated  into  small  masses.  The  central  substance  consists  of 
white  and  grey  matter.  The  blood-vessels  are  small,  and  form  a 
very  delicate  capillary  plexus. 

Functixm, — Of  this  there  is  nothing  known. 

The  Coccygeal  and  Carotid  Glands. — These  so-called 
glands  are  situated,  the  one  in  front  of  the  tip  of  the  coccyx, 
and  the  other  at  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid 
artery  on  each  side.  They  are  made  up  of  a  plexus  of  small 
arteries,  are  enclosed  and  supported  by  a  capsule  of  fibrous  tissue, 
which  contains  connective  tissue  corpuscles.  The  blood-vessels 
are  surrounded  by  one  or  more  layers  of  cells  like  secreting-<»lla, 
which  are  said  to  be  modified  plasma  cells  of  the  connective  tissue. 
The  function  of  these  bodies  is  unknown. 


Functions  of  the  Vascular  Glands  in  General, 

The  opinion  that  the  vascular  glands  serve  for  the  higher 
organization  of  the  blood,  is  supported  by  their  being  all  especially 
active  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions  during  foetal  life  and 
childhood,  when,  for  the  development  and  growth  of  the  body, 
the  most  abundant  supply  of  highly  organised  blood  is  necessaiy. 
The  bulk  of  the  thymus  gland,  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  body, 
appears  to  bear  almost  a  direct  proportion  to  the  activity  of  the 
body's  development  and  growth,  and  when,  at  the  period  of 
puberty,  the  development  of  the  body  may  be  said  to  be  complete, 
the  gland  wastes,  and  finally  disappears.  The  thyroid  gland  and 
supra-renal  capsules,  also,  though  they  probably  never  cease  to 
discharge  some  function,  yet  are  proportionally  much  smaller  in 
childhood  than  in  foetal  life  and  infancy ;  and  with  the  years 
advancing  to  the  adult  period,  they  diminish  yet  more  in  propor- 
tionate size  and  apparent  activity  of  function.  The  spleen  more 
nearly  retains  its  proportionate  size,  and  enlarges  nearly  as  the 
whole  body  does. 

Although  the  functions  of  all  the  vascular  glands  may  be 
similar,  in  so  far  as  they  may  all  alike  serve  for  the  elaboration 
and  maintenance  of  the  blood,  yet  each  of  them  probably  dis- 
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chaiges  a  peculiar  office,  in  relation  either  to  the  whole  economy, 
or  to  that  of  some  other  organ.  Respecting  any  special  office  of 
the  thyroid  gland,  nothing  reasonable  has  been  hitherto  suggested  ; 
nor  is  there  any  certain  evidence  concerning  that  of  the  supra- 
renal capsules.  Bergman  believed  that  they  formed  part  of  the 
sympathetic  nervous  system  from  the  richness  of  their  nervous 
sapply.  KoUiker  looked  upon  the  two  parts  as  functionally  dis- 
tinct, the  cortical  part  belonging  to  the  blood  vascular  system,  and 
the  medullary  to  the  nervous  system. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

ANIMAL   HEAT. 

One  of  the  most  important  results.. of  the  metabolism  of  the 
tijsues  is  the  proJuctron  of  the  heat  of  the  body.  It  is  by  this 
means  that  the  bodily  temperature  is  raised  to  such  a  point  as  to 
make  life  possible.  In  man  and  in  such  animals  as  are  called 
warm  blooded,  including  only  mammals  and  birds,  it  is  found  on 
the  one  hand,  that  there  is  an  average  temperature  which  is 
maintained  with  only  slight  variations  in  spite  of  changes  in  their 
environment,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  possible  variations 
above  and  below  this  average  are  comparatively  slight.  It  must 
not  be  thought,  however,  that  the  average  temperature  in  all 
mammals  and  birds  is  the  same,  for  example,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
average  temperature  of  man.  is  just  37°  C.  (98*6^  F.),  in  .some 
birda  it  is  fi^s  .high  as  44°  C.  (111°  ^')f  whereas  in  the  wolf  it  is 
said  to  be  under  36^  C.  (96°  ¥.). ' 

The  average  temperature  of  the  human  body  in  those  internal 
parts  which  are  most  easily  accessible,  as  the  mouth  and  rectum, 
isj  from  36*9° — 37*4  C.  (98'5°  to  99*5°  F.).  In  different  parts 
of  the.jQXtemal  surface  of  the  human  body  the  temperature 
varies  oijly  to  the  extent  of  one  or  two  degrees  (C),  when  all  are 
alike  protected  from  cooling  influences ;  and  the  difference  which 
under  these  circumstances  exists,  depends  chiefly  upon  the  different 
degrees.^ftf  blood-supply.  In  the  axilla — the  most  convenient 
situation,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  for  examination  by  the 
thermometer — the  average  temperature  is  36*9°  C.  (98 '6°  F.). 
In  different  internal  parts,  the  variation  is  one  or  two  degrees  ; 
those  parts  and  organs  being  warmest  which  contain  most  blood, 
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and  in  which  there  occurs  the  greatest  amount  of  chemical  change, 
e,g,y  the  muscles  aud  the  glands  ;  and  the  temperature  is  highest, 
when  they  are  in  a  condition  of  activity  :  while  those  tissues  which, 
subserving  only  a  mechanical  function,  are  the  seat  of  least  active 
circulation  and  chemical  change,  are  the  coolest  These  differences 
of  temperature,  however,  are  actually  but  slight,  on  account  of  the 
provisions  which  exist  for  maintaining  imiformity  of  temperature 
in  different  parts. 

Circvmstaficejf  cauiri7ig  Variationjt  in  Temperature. — The  chief  circum- 
stances by  which  the  temperatare  of  the  healthy  body  is  influenced  are  the 
following  : — 

Age. — The  average  temperature  of  the  new-born  child  is  only  about  half 
a  degree  C.  (i°  F.)  above  that  of  the  adult ;  and  the  difference  becomes  still 
more  trifling  during  infancy  and  early  childhood.  The  temperature  falls  to 
the  extent  of  about  -a**  C.  (-5**  F.)  from  early  infancy  to  puberty,  and  by 
about  the  same  amount  from  puberty  to  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  age.  In  old 
age  the  temperature  again  rises,  and  approaches  that  of  infancy. 

Sex. — The  average  temperature  of  the  female  is  slightly  higher  than  that 
of  the  male. 

Period  of  the  Day. — The  temperature  undergoes  a  gradual  alteration,  to 
the  extent  of  about  '54— "S*  C.  (i"  to  v^"*  F.)  in  the  course  of  the  day  and 
night ;  the  minimvm.  being  at  night  or  in  the  early  morning,  the  maximum 
late  in  the  afternoon. 

Exercise. — Active  exercise  raises  the  temperature  of  the  body  from 
•54"— ro8*  C.  (i"  to  2^  F.). 

Climate  a?id  Season. — The  temperature  of  the  human  body  is  practically 
the  same  in  temperate  as  in  tropical  climates.  In  summer  the  t^peratnre 
of  the  body  is  a  little  higher  than  in  winter ;  the  difference  amounting  to 
about  a  fifth  of  a  degree  C. 

Food  and  Drink. — The  effect  of  a  meal  upon  the  temperature  of  a  bodj 
i8  but  small.  A  very  slight  rise  usually  occurs.  Cold  alcoholic  drinks 
slightly  depress  the  temperature  about  half  a  degree  C.  Warm  alcoholic 
drinks,  as  well  as  warm  tea  and  coffee,  raise  the  temperature  about  a  third 
of  a  degree  C. 

Disease. — In  disease  the  temperature  of  the  body  deviates  from  the  normal 
standard  to  a  greater  extent  than  would  be  anticipated  from  the  slight  effect 
of  external  conditions  during  health.  Thus,  in  some  disease,  as  pneumonia 
and  typhus,  it  occasionally  rises  as  high  as  41' — 41-6*  C.  (106"  or  107*  F.), 
and  considerably  higher  temperatures  have  been  noted.  In  Asiatic  cholera, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  thermometer  placed  in  the  mouth  may  sometimes  rise 
only  to  25'— 26-2'  C.  (77^  or  7^"  F.). 

The  temperature  maintained  by  Mammalia  in  an  active  state  of  life, 
according  to  the  tables  of  Tiedemann  and  Rudolph!, averages  38*3*  C.  (loi"  F.). 
The  extremes  recorded  by  them  wenj  34*6**  C.  (96*  F.)  and  41*  C.  (106*  F.j, 
the  former  in  the  narwhal,  the  latter  in  a  bat  (Vespertilio  pipistrella).  In 
Birds,  the  average  is  as  high  as  41*2**  C.  (107**  F.)  ;  the  highest  temperature, 
462'*  C.  (iii^s**  F.)  being  in  the  small  species,  the  linnets,  &c.  Among 
Reptiles,  while  the  medium  they  were  in  was  23-9**  C.  (75*  F.)  their  average 
temperature  was  3i'2*  C.  (82*5*'  F.).  As  a  general  rule,  their  temperatare. 
though  it  falls  with  that  of  the  surrounding  medium,  is,  in  temperate  media, 
two  or  more  degrees  higher ;  and  though  it  rises  also  vnth  that  of  the 
medium,  yet  at  very  high  degrees  it  ceases  to  do  so,  and  remains  even  lower 
than  that  of  the  medium.  Fish  and  invertebrata  present,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  same  temperature  as  the  medium  in  which  they  live,  whether  that  be 
high  or  low  ;  only  among  fish,  the  tunny  tribe,  with  strong  hearts  and  red 
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meat-like  muscles,  and  more  blood  than  the  average  of  fish  have,  are  gene- 
ieIIt  38*  C.  (7®  F.)  warmer  than  the  water  around  them. 

The  difference,  therefore,  between  what  are  commonly  called  the  warm 
tnd  the  cold-blooded  animals,  or  homoiotliermal  (Hfioios,  like,  04pfirif  beat) 
and  poikilothermal  (yrouclKos^  changeful,  Btpfiri,  heat),  is  not  one  of  abso- 
ktely  higher  or  lower  temperature  ;  for  the  animals  which  to  us  in  a  tem- 
perate climate,  feel  cold  (being  like  the  air  or  water,  colder  than  the  surface 
of  our  bodies),  would  in  an  external  temperature  of  37*8°  C.  (100°  F.)  have 
Dearly  the  same  temperature  and  feel  bot  to  us.  The  real  difference  is  that 
warm-blooded  animals  have  a  certain  permanent  heat  in  all  atmospheres, 
while  the  temperature  of  cold-blooded  animals  is  variable  with  every 
atmosphere. 


The  Production  of  the  Body  Heat. 

The  heat  which  is  produced  in  ..the  body  arises  froni  Jtbfi-lUfite- 
boliiL£hang§«.  of  the  tissues,  the  chief  part  of  which  jaxe.ijf..  the 
natUBeUi£*iMUdatiQp,.  since  it  maj-  be  supposed  that  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere  taken  into  t\ie  system  is  w/^ma^e/^ComViped  with 
flarhnn  ft.ntl  h>^drogeu,  and  discharged  from  the  body  as.  carbonic 
acid  aijd  wateir.  Any  changes,  indeed,  which  occur  in  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  tissues,  resulting  in  an  exhibition  of  their  fuuctkm, 
are^  attended  by  the  evolution  of  heat  and  the  formation  of  car- 
bonic acid  aod  WAter.  TJie-morajactiy.e  .the  changes,  l:he  greater 
is  the  heftt  produced  and  the  greater  is  the  amoiuit  of  the  carbonic 
*^H  ffllli]  Will"^'*  fr^i^nMu^  But  in  order  that  the  protoplasm  may 
perform  its  function,  the  waste  of  its  own  tissue  (destructive 
metabolism)  must  be  repaired  by  the  due  supply  of  food  material 
to  be  built  up  in  some  way  into  the  protoplasmic  molecule.  For 
the  production  of  heat,  therefore,  food  is  necessary.  In  the 
tissues,  as  we  have  several  times  remarked,  two  processes  are  con- 
tinually going  on :  the  building  \\p  of  the  protoplasm  from  the 
food  (constructive  metabolism)  which  is  not  accompanied  by  the 
evolution  of  heat,  possibly  even  b}'  its  storing,  and  the  oxidation 
of  the  protoplastic  materials  resulting  in  the  production  of  energy, 
bv  which  heat  is  set  free  and  carbonic  acid  and  water  are  evolved. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  assimie  that  the  combustion  processes, 
indeed,  are  as  simple  as  the  bare  statement  of  the  fact  might  seem 
to  indicate  ;  and  we  have  indicated,  in  treating  of  muscular  meta- 
bolism, that  the  process  appears  to  consist  first  of  all  of  building 
up  of  oxygen  into  the  molecule.  But  complicated  as  the  various 
stages  may  be,  the  ultimate  result  is  as  simple  as  in  ordinary 
ODQibustion  outside  the  body,  and  the  products  are  the  s<ime. 

The  theory,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  temperature  of  the 
living  body  depends  on  continual  chemical  change,  chiefly  by 
oxidation  of  combustible  materials  in  the  tissues,  has  long  been 
established  by  the  demonstration  that  the  quantity  of  carbon  and 
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hydrogen  as  supplied  as  food,  which,  in  a  given  time,  imitea  in 
the  body  with  oxygen,  is  snfficient  to  account  for  the  amount  of 
heat  genei*ated  in  the  animal  within  the  same  period :  an  amount 
capable  of  maintaining  the  temperature  of  the  body  at  from 
36-8° — 3 7 '8°  C.  (98° — 100°  F.),  notwithstanding  a  large  loss  by 
radiation  and  evaporation.  This  estimation  de{)ends  upon  the 
chemical  axiom  that  when  a  body  undergoes  a  chemical  change 
the  amount  of  energy  set  free  is  the  same,  supposing  the  resulting 
products  are  the  same,  whether  the  change  takes  place  suddenly 
or  gradually.  If  a  certain  number  of  grammes  of  different  sub- 
stances are  introduced  as  food,  and  if  they  undergo  complete 
oxidation,  the  amount  of  kinetic  energy  as  shown  in  the  amount 
of  heat,  and  mechanical  work,  is  the  same  if  the  same  bodies  are 
completely  oxidised  outside  the  body  ;  so  that  if  i  gramme  of  fat 
be  taken  into  the  body  and  completely  oxidised,  with  the  result 
that  a  definite  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water  are  formed, 
it  may  be  supposed  to  have  produced  the  same  amount  of  heat  as 
it  would  have  produced  outside  the  body.  In  the  case  of  proteid 
food  it  is  a  little  different,  since  proteid  is  never  completely 
o.xidised  within  the  body,  but  may  be  sui)posed  to  give  rise  to  a  defi- 
nite amount  of  urea,  not  a  completely  oxidised  body.  In  this  case  the 
gramme  of  proteid  may  be  considered  to  evolve  the  same  amount  of 
heat  as  the  proteid  would  outside  the  body  minus  the  amount  which 
would  be  obtained  from  the  complete  oxidation  of  the  resulting  urea. 

The  actual  amount  of  heat  produced  per  diem  has  been  eiperi- 
mentiilly  ascertained  in  the  case  of  small  animals  by  the  aid  of 
an  apparatus  called  a  Calorimeter.  The  animal  is  enclosed  in 
a  metal  box  completely  contained  in  a  second  box  containing 
water,  and  air  is  led  into  and  out  of  the  inner  box  by  means  d 
metal  tubes ;  the  one  through  which  the  air  is  let  out  of  the 
chamber  has  several  coils  in  it.  The  heat  given  out  by  the  animal 
warms  the  water  in  the  outside  box,  and  may  be  estimated  by  the 
rise  of  its  temperature,  the  amount  of  which  is  known. 

The  amount  of  heat  produced  and  of  energy  in  the  form  of 
mechanical  work  set  free  in  a  given  time  arise  from  the  oxidation 
of  the  substances  taken  in  as  food  in  so  far  as  they  are  oxidised 
In  order  that  there  mav  be  correct  data  to  assist  in  the  consideration 
of  the  subject,  the  amount  of  heat  evolved  by  the  oxidation  of 
various  food-stuffs  has  been  carefully  measured.  The  results  may 
be  set  down  in  terms  oi  graiame-caloi^es  (Ca),  a  calorie  being  the  heat 
unit,  and  meaning  the  amount  of  heat  rec]uired  to  raise  i  gramme 
of  water  i  degree  C,  or,  more  strictly,  from  15°  0.  to  i6°0.*    The 

*  Sometimes  the  term  kilogramme-calorw\%  used  ;  one  kilogramme-calorie 
being  equal  to  1000  gramme-calories. 
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number  of  gramme-calories  which  i  gramme  of  the  following  sub- 
stances equals  will  be  seen  in  the  annexed  table. 

Hydrogen     .    3450        Fat        .        .    9000        Urea  .        .    2200 
Carbon     ,     .    8100        Carbohydrate    4000 

Proteid     .    .    5000 — 5500 
I  gramme  of  proteid  giving  rise  to  \  gramme  of  urea. 

The  relation  between  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  body 
will  be  considered  more  in  detail  in  the  next  chapter,  after  the 
question  of  diets  has  been  more  fully  gone  into.  We  may  now 
turn  to  the  question  of  the  chief  heat-producing  tissues. 

Heat-producing  Tissues. — (i),  The  Muscles, — As  the  muscles 
fqnn_so  large  a  part  of  the  body,  and  as  in  them  metabolism  is 
particularly  active^  it  is  only  reasonable  to  consider  the  muscular 
as  the  chief  heat-producing  tissue.  It  has  already  been  pointed 
out  that  the, manifestation  of  muscular  eijergy.  is .  ^.Iways^  accom- 
I^^^siJbjl  .the.. evolution  of  heat  and  the  prpduction  of  carbon 
dioxide.  This^production  of  carbon  dioxide  goes  on  while  the 
muscles  are  at  rest,  only  in  a  less  degree  to  that  whicli  is  noticed 
duriug  muscular  activity,  and  so  it  is  certain  that  an  active  meta- 
bolism is  going  on  in  resting  as  well  as  in  contracting  muscles. 
This..mQtcivbolism  is  a  source  of  much  heat,  and  sp  the  total  amount 
of  heat  {tt^uced  iu  the  muscular  tissues  per  diem  is  very 
gXSAt  It  has  been  calculated  that^  even  neglecting  the  heat  pro- 
duced by  the  quiet  metabolism  of  muscular  tissue,  the  amount  of 
heat  generated  by  muscular  activity  would  supply  the  principal  part 
of  the  total  heat  produced  within  the  body.  (2),  The  Secreting 
glaiulsy  and  principally  the  liver,  as  being  the  largest  and  most 
actrvej'  come  next  to  the  muscles  as  heat-producing  tissue.  It 
has  been  found  by  experiment  that  the  blood  leaving  the  glands 
is  consKlerably  warmer  than  that  entering  them.  The  metabolism 
in  the  id^uds Js  very  active,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  more  active 
the  metabolism  the  greater  the  heat  produced.  (3),  The  Brain  ; 
the  ygnous  blood  has  a  higher  temperature  than  the  arterial.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  although  the  organs  above 
mentioned  are  the  chief  heat-producing  parts  of  the  body,  all 
living  tissues  contribute  their  quota,  and  this  in  direct  proportion 
to  their  activity.  The  blood  itself  is  also  the  seat  of  metabolism, 
and,  therefore,  of  the  production  of  heat ;  but  the  share  which 
it  takes  in  this  respect,  apart  from  the  tissues  in  which  it 
circulates,  is  very  inconsiderable.  There  are  two  other  means  by 
which  the  heat  produced  by  metabolism  of  the  tissues  Is  added  to 
in  slight  degree,  viz.,  by  frictiorij^t.^.,  in  the  movements  of  muscles, 
in  the  circulation  of  blood,  and  elsewhere.  This  contributes  a 
slight  but  undetermined  amount  of  heat,  and  by  the  taking  in  of 
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warm  foods,  solid  or  liquid,  a  further  small  amount  of  heat  is  at 
the  same  time  acquired. 


Regulation  of  the  Temperature  of  the  Human  Body. 

The  average  temperature  of  the  body  is  maintained  under 
different  conditions  of  external  circiimstances  bv  mechanisms  v1i!?li 
permit  of  (ij  variation  in  the  Toss  of  fieat,  and  (2)  variations  in 
the  production  of  heat.  Tn  healthy  warm-blooded  anmiSTs'Tliel^ 
and  gain  of  heat  are  so  nearly  balanced  one  by  the  other  that, 
under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  an  uniform  temperatiu-e,  within 
a  degree  or  two,  is  preserved. 

Variation  in  the  loss  of  Heat. — The  loss  of  heat  from  the 
human  body  is  principally  regulated  by  the  amount  given  off  (i) 
by  radiation  and  conduction  from  its  surface,  and  by  means  of  the 
(2)  constant  evaporation  of  water  from,  the  same  part,  heat  being 
thus  rendered  latent,  and  to  a  much. less  degree  (3)  from  the  air- 
passages  J  in  each  act  of  respiration,  heat  is  lost  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  ;  unless 
indeed  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  exceed  that  of  the 
blood.  We  must  remember  too  that  (4)  all  food  and  drink  taken 
of  a  lower  temperature  than  that  of  the  body  abstract  a  small 
meafiure  of  heat;  (5)  while  the.  urine  and  fajces  which  leave  the 
body  at  about  its  own  temperature  are  also  means  by  which  a 
small  amount  of  heat  is  lost. 

(a.)  From  the  Surface  of  the  Body. — By  far  the  most  important 
loss  of  heat  from  the  body, — probably  90  per  cent,  and  upwards 
of  the  whole  amount,  is  that  which  takes  place  by  xadiation,  con- 
duction, and  evaporation  from  the  skin.  The  actual  figures  are 
as  follows: — of  100  calories  of  heat  produced,  2*6  are  lost  in 
heating  food  and  drink;  2 '6  in  heating  air  inspired;  147  in 
evaporation;  and  80 'i  by  radiation  and  conduction.  The 
means  bv  which  the  skin  is  able  to  act  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant  organs  for  regulating  the  temperature  of  the  blood*  are — 
(i)j^that  it  offers  a  large  surface  for  radiation,  conduction,  and 
evaporation;  (2),  that  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  blood;  (3}, 
that  the  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  it  is  the  greater  under 
those  circumstances  which  demand  a  loss  of  heat  from  the  body, 
and  vice  versd.  For  the  circumstance  which  directly  determines 
the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  skin,  is  that  which  governs 
the  supply  of  blood  to  all  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body, 
napacly,  the  power  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  t<)  cause  a 
greater  or  less  tension  of  the  muscular  element  in  the  walls 
of  the  arteries,  and,  in  correspondence  with  this,  a  lessening  or 
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increase  of  the  calibre  of  the  vessel,  accompanied  by  a  less  or 
greater  current  of  blood.  A  warm  or  hot  atmosphere  so  acts  on 
tlje  nerve  fibres  of  the  skin,  as  to  lead  them  to  cause  in  turn 
a^relaxation  of  the  muscular  fibre  of  the  blood-vessels ;  and,  as  a 
result,  the  skin  becomes  full-blooded,  hot>  and  sweating  ;  and 
much  heat  is  lost.  ^Yith  a  low  temperature,  on  the  other  hand, 
t^  blood-vessels  shrink,  and  in  accordance  with  the  consequently 
diminished  blood-supply,  the  skin  becomes  pale,  and  cold,  and 
dry ;  and  no  doubt  a  similar  effect  may  be  produced  through  the 
vasomotor  centres  in  the  medulla  and  spinal  cord.  Thus,  b}' 
means  of  a  self-regulating  apparatus,  the  skin  becomes  the  most 
important  of  the  means  by  which  the  temperature  of  the  body  is 
regiilated. 

In  connection  with  loss  of  heat  by  the  skin,  reference  has  been 
made  to  that  which  occurs  both  by  radiation  and  conduction, 
and  by  evaporation ;  and  the  subject  of  animal  heat  has  been 
considered  almost  solely  with  regard  to  the  ordinary  case  of  man 
lining  in  a  medium  colder  than  his  body,  and  therefore  losing 
heat  in  all  the  ways  mentioned.  The  importance  of  the  means 
however,  adopted,  so  to  speak,  by  the  skin  for  regulating  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  will  depend  on  the  conditions  by  which 
it  is  surrounded  ;  an  inverse  proportion  existing  in  most  cases 
between  the  loss  by  radiation  and  conduction  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  evaporation  on  the  other.  Indeed,  the  small  loss  of  heat 
by  evaporation  in  cold  climates  may  go  far  to  compensate  for  .the. 
{TiBfttgr  .joss,  by,  jadiiitioii ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great 
ajgount  of  fluid  evaporated  in  hot  air  may  remove  nearly,  as  much 
heat  as  is  commonly  lost  by  both  radiation  and  evaporation 
together  in  ordinary  temperatures ;  and  thus,  it  is  possible  that 
the  quantities  of  heat  required  for  the  maintenance  of  an  uniform 
proper  temperature  in  various  climates  and  seasons  are  not  so 
lifferent  as  they,  at  first  sight,  seem. 

Maay  examples  may  be  given  of  the  poiocr  which  tlie  body  pos-^eAHen  of 
rpsMiRf^.the  effects  of  a  high  tempcratiircy  in  virtue  of  evaporation  from  the 
skin.,  Blagdcn  and  others  supported  a  temperature  varyinof  between 
92  —100°  C.  (198**— 212°  F.)  in  dry  air  for  several  minutes  ;  and  in  a  sub- 
sequent experiment  he  remained  eight  minutes  in  a  temperature  of  126*5"  ^• 
(260*  F.).  "  The  workmen  of  Sir  F.  Chantrey  were  accustomed  to  enter  a 
furnace,  in  which  his  moulds  were  dried,  whilst  the  floor  was  red-hot,  and  a 
thermometer  in  the  air  stood  at  I77'8'*  C.  (350°  F..and  Chabert,  the  fire-king, 
wag  in  the  habit  of  entering  an  oven,  the  temperature  of  which  was  from 
205"— 315^  C.  (400*'— 600**  F.).     (Carpenter.) 

t>Qt  such  heats  are  not  tolerable  when  the  air  is  moist  as  well  as  hot,  so  as 
to  prevent  evaporation  from  the  body.  C.  James  states,  that  in  the  vapour 
baths  of  Nero  he  was  almost  suffocated  in  a  temperature  of  44'5*  C.  (112'*  F.). 
while  in  the  caves  of  Testaccio,  in  which  the  air  is  dry,  he  was  but  little 
iucpmmoded  by  a  temperature  of  80*  C.  (176**  F.).    In  the  former,  evapo- 
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ration  from  the  skin  was  impossible^:  in  the  latter  it  was  abundant,  and  the 
fayer  of  vapour  which  would  rise  from  all  the  surface  of  the  body  would,  bj 
its  very  slowly  conducting  power,  defend  it  for  a  time  from  the  full  action  of 
the  external  heat. 

We  are  able  by  suitable  clothing  to  increase  or  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  heat  lost  by  the  skin. 

Xhe  ways  by  which  the  skin  may  be  rendered  more  efficient  as 
a  cooling-apparatus  too,  by  exposure,  by  baths,  and  by  other 
means  which  man  instinctively  adopts  for  lowering  his  temperature 
when  necessary,  are  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  passing 
mention. 

Although  under  any  ordinary  circumstances  the  external  application  of 
cold  only  temporarily  depresses  the  temperature  to  a  slight  extent,  it  is 
otherwise  in  cases  of  high  temperature  in  fever.  In  these  cases  a  tepid 
bath  may  reduce  the  temperature  several  degrees,  and  the  effect  so  pro- 
duced lasts  in  some  cases  for  many  hours. 

(6.)  F7*oni  the  Lungs. — As  a  means  for  lowering  the  tempera-, 
ture,  the  lungs  and  air-passages  are  very  inferior  to  the  skin; 
although,  by  giving  heat  to  the  air  we  breathe,  they  stand  next 
to  the  skin  in  importance.  As  a  regulating  power,  the  inferiority 
is  still  more  marked.  The  air  which  is  expelled  from  the  lungs 
leaves  the  body  at  about  the  temperature  of  the  blood,  and  is 
always  saturated  with  moisture.  No  inverae  proportion,  there- 
fore, exists,  as  in  the  case  of  the  skin,  between  the  loss  of  heat  by 
radiation  and  conduction  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  evaporation  on 
the  other.  The  colder  the  air,  for  example,  the  greater  will  be 
the  loss  in  all  ways.  Neither  is  the  quantity  of  blood  which  is 
exposed  to  the  cooling  influence  of  the  air  diminished  or  increased,^ 
so  far  as  is  known,  in  accordance  with  any  need  in  relation  to, 
temperature.  It  is  true  that  by  varying  the  number  and  depth 
of  the  respirations,  the  quantity  of  heat  given  off  by  the  lungs 
may  be  made,  to  some  extent,  to  vary  also.  But  the  respiratory 
passages,  while  they  must  be  considered  important  means  by 
which  heat  is  lost,  are  altogether  subordinate,  in  the  power  of 
regulating  the  temperature,  to  the  skin. 

(c.)  By  Warming  Cold  Foods. — This  is  an  obvious  method  of 
expenditure  of  heat  which  may  be  resorted  to,  but  the  loss  of 
heat  by  the  excreta*  discharged  from  the  body  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, must  be  of  little  use  as  a  means  of  regulating  the  temperatiu^, 
since  the  amount  so  lost  must  be  capable  of  little  variation. 

Variation  in  the  Production  of  Heat. — It  mav  seem  to 
have  been  assumed,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  that  the  only  regu- 
lating apparatus  for  temperature  required  by  the  human  body  is 
one  that  shall,  more  or  less,  produce  a  cooling  effect ',  and  as  H 
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the  amount  of  heat  produced  were  always,  therefore,  in  excess  of 
that  which  is  required.  Such  an  assumption  would  be  incorrect. 
We  have  the  power  of  regulating  the  production  of  heat,  as  well 
as  its  loss. 

The  regulation  of  the  production  of  heat  in  the  body  is 
apparently  different  for  eacfi  animal,  as  the  absolute  amount 
of  heat  set  free  by  different  animals  in  a  given  period  varies ;  in 
one  the  production  of  heat  exceeds  that  in  another.  It  is  even 
said  that  each  individual  has  his  own  coefficient  of  heat  produc- 
tion. From  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  amount  of  heat  for  all  practical  purposes  depends  uxjon 
the  metabolism  of  the  tissues  of .  the  body,  everything  therefore 
which  incre^es  that  metabolism  will  increase  the  heat  produc- 
tion, so  ^therefore  the  absolute  amount  of  heat  produced  by  a 
lar^je  animal,  having  a  larger  amount  of  tissues  in  which  meta- 
bolism may  go  on,  will  be,  cceteris  paiibus^  greater  th^i  that  of  a 
small  animcil.  But  of  course  the  activity  of  the  tissue  change  in 
a  small  animal  may  be  greater  than  in  a  large  one,  and  naturally 
no  strict  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  two. 

The  ingestion  of  food  has  been  proved  to  increase  the  meta- 
bolism of  the  tissues,  and  so,  as  one  would  expect,  the  rate  of  heat 
production  is  found  by  experiment  upon  the  dog  to  be  increased 
aKer  a  meal,  and  in  this  animal  the  heat  production  reaches  its 
height  about  6  to  9  hours  after  a  meal. 

It__ha8  also  been  experimentally  ascertained  that  the  rate  of 
heat  production  varies  somewhat  with  the  kind  of  food  taken,  for 
example,  if  sugar  be  added  to  the  meal  of  meat  given  to  the  dog, 
the  height  of  maximiun  production  is  reached.  It  was  always 
said  that  various  nations  had  found  by  experience  what  food  was 
most  suitable  for  the  climate  in  which  thev  lived,  and  that  such 
experience  could  be  trusted  to  regulate  the  quantity  consumed. 
Although  there  have  been  no  very  conclusive  experiments  to  prove 
this  view,  yet  it  iaa  matter  of  general  observation  that  in  northern 
climates  and  in  colder  seasons  the  quantity  of  food  taken  is  greater 
than  in  warmer  climates  or  in  warmer  seasons.  Why_tbfi  Jnhabi- 
tapts  of  the  coldest  climates  appear  to  require  a  large  proportion 
of  fats  in  their  diet  is  difhcult  to  understand,  but  such  is  the 
case. 

In^exercise,  we  have  an  important  means  of  raising  the  tem- 
perature of  our  bodies,*  by  it  the  muscular  metabolism  is  increased, 
jaJajshown  by  the  increased  output  of  carbon  dioxide. 

Influence  of  the  Nervous  System, — The  influence  of  the 
nervous  system  in  modifying  the  production  of  heat  must  be  very 
important,  as  upon  nervoas  iufiuence  depends  the  amount  of  the 
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metabolism  of.thfi.  tissues.  The  experiaxenta  and  ob8eryatioja8_ 
which  begt-illnatratfi  it.  are  those  showing;,  first,  that  when  the 
supply  of  nervous  influence  to  a  part  is  cut  off,  thQ  temperature 
of  that  part  after  a  time  falls  below  its  ordinary,  degree ;  and, 
secondly,  that  when  death  is  caused  by  severe  injury  to,  or  removal 
of,  the  nervous  centres,  the  temperature  of  the  body  rapidly  falls, 
even  though  artificial  respiration  be  performed,  the  circulation 
maintained,  and  to  all  appearance  the  ordinary  chemical  changes 
of  the  body  be  completely  effected.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
noticed,  that  after  division  of  the  nerves  of  a  limb  its  tempe- 
rature ultimately  falls  ;  and  this  diminution  of  heat  has  been 
remarked  still  more  plainly  in  limbs  deprived  of  nervous  influence 
by  paralysis. 

With  equal  certainty,  though  less  definitely,  the  influence  of 
the  nervous  system  on  the  production  of  heat  is  shown  in  the 
rapid  and  momentary  increase  of  temperature,  sometimes  general, 
at  other  times  quite  local,  which  is  observed  in  states  of  nervous 
excitement ;  in  the  general  increase  of  warmth  of  the  body, 
excited  by  passions  of  the  mind  ;  in  the  sudden  rush  of  heat  to 
the  face,  which  is  not  a  mere  sensation ;  and  in  the  equally  rapid 
diminution  of  temperature  in  the  depressing  passions.  ^11  of 
these  examples,  however,  are  explicable,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  nervous  system  alters,  by  its  power  of  controlling  the  calibre 
of  the  blood-vessels,  the  quantity  of  blood  supplied  to  a  part. 

Aj^rt,  hnff£ver»  from  this  vaso-motor  power  of  increiisin^;  the 

blood-aupply.  t.Q  internal  organs^  and  to  the  tiaau£s.iii  gejienjl,  by 

means  of  which  it.ia  passible  to  increase  their  metabolism  and  so 

their  production  of  heat,  there  is  evidence  to  suppose  that  there 

is  another  nervous  apparatus  closely  comparable  to  .that  which 

regulates  the  secretion  of  saliva  or  of  sweat,  by  means  of  which 

the  production  of  heat  in  the  warm-blooded  animals  is  .increased 

or  diminished    as    occasion    requires.      This  apparatus  probably 

con.sists .  of  a  centre   which,  iiiay   be .  rftflexly .  &tixuuJiiJtfid»  £w  for 

example  by  inipulses  from  .thfi  akin,   and  which    acts    through^ 

specialnerves  supplied  to  the  various  Ussues.     The  evidence  upon 

which  the  existence  of  this  re<£iilating  apparatus  depends  is  the 

D^^jii£^.-^ff6p.i- J*^.  ^he   increase  of,  the.  .Qxyg^|L...tiLkgix    ip    by  ^ 

warm-blooded,  ainmal  when  exposed  to  cold  and.. the  corresponding. 

increase  in  the  output  of  carbon,  dioxide,  indicating  that_thergJaL 

an  increase^of,. the  metabolism  and. so  an  Jt)r''e«^<^  prod"f^i""  »f 

heat^  under  such  circimUitances  iind  noi^a.  vn(^y(^  diminntinn  of  t>he- 

araount   of   heat  lost  bv  the  skin.  &c.     A  cold-blooded  animal 
•*--•,-  >  , ^  — •-« 

reacts  very  differentlv  to  exposure  to  cold  ,'~^mstead  oT  as  m  the 
case  of  the  warm-blooded  animal,  increasing]'  the  mct*ibolisin,  cold 
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diminishes  the  metabolism  of  its  tissues.  It  appears  clear,  there- 
fore, that  in  warm-blooded  animals  there  is  some" extra  apparatus 
wRicF  ~cou u teracls '  "tKe  effects  of  cold  which  in  cold-blooded 
animals  causes  diminished  metabolism.  Injwarm-blooded  animals 
poisoned  by  urari,  or  in  which  section  of  the  bulb  has  been  done, 
i^,  has  been  found  that  this  regulating  apparatus  is  no  longer  in 
action,  and  under  such  circumstances  no  difference  appears  to 
exist  between  such  animals  and  those  which  are  naturally  gold-, 
blooded.  Warmth  increases  their  temperature  and  cold  lowers 
it,^ and  with  this  there  Is  ^-^oujaw- evidence  of  diminished  meta- 
bolism. The  explanation  of  these  experiments  as  given  by 
modern  physiologists  is  that  in  such  animals  the  connection 
which  naturally  exists  between  the  skin  and  the  muscles  through 
the  nervous  chain,  such  as  a  thermotaxic  nervous  apparatus  might 
be  supposed  to  afford,  is  broken  either  at  the  termination  of  the 
nerves  in  the  muscles  or  at  the  section  point  of  the  bulb.  The 
position  of  this  hypothetical  centre  is  a  matter  of  some  difference 
of  opinion.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  stimulation  of  different 
parts  ofthe  bniiu  may,  among  other  symptoms,  produce  increased 
metabolism  of  the  tissues  with  increased  output  of  carbon  dioxide 
and  a  raised  temperature:  the  areas  of  which  this  may  be  asserted 
are^arts  of  the  corpus  striatum  and  of  the  optic  thalamus.  The 
exact  situation  of  the  heat  centre,  however,  is  at  present  not 
known  with  certainty. 

Experimental  observations  such  as  have  been  made  upon 
animals  receive  confirmation  from  the  observations  of  patients 
who  suffer  from  fever  or  pyrexia  ;  in  them  the  temperature  of 
the  body  may  be  raised  several  degrees,  as  we  have  already 
pomted  out  (p.  528).  This  increase  of  temperature  might  of 
course  be  due  to  diminished  loss  of  heat  from  the  skin,  but  this 
although  in  all  probability  entering  into  its  causation,  is  not  the 
only  cause.  The  amount  of  oxygen  taken  in  and  the  amount  of 
carbon  dioxide  given  out  are  both  increased,  and  with  this  there 
must  be  increased  metabolism  of  the  tissues,  and  particularly  of 
the  muscular  tissues,  since  at  the  same  time  the  amount  of  urea 
in  the  urine  is  increased.  EyerjQjifi  is  familiar  with  the  rapid 
wasting  \vhipji  i.s.such  a  characteristic  of  high  fever;  it  must 
indicate  not  only  too  rapid  metabolism  of  the  body,,  but  also 
insufficient  time  for  the  tissues  to  biiild  themselves  up.  In  fever 
then  there  may  be  supposed  to  be  some  interference  in  the  ordinary 
channel  by  which  the  skin  is  able  to  communicate  to  the  nervous 
8j8tem  the  necessity  of  an  increased  or  diminished  production 
of  heat  in  the  muscles  and  other  tissues.  In  consequence  .  of 
thjs^Q^i  in  spite  of  the  condition  of  heat  of  thQ  siirfa£.Q.of  the 
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body,  the  production  of  heat  goes  on  at  an  abnormal  rate.  iLi* 
not  certain  in  what  wa^  the  centre  acts,  whether  it  is  one  which 
keeps  the  metabolism  in  check,  and  when  out  of  gear  it  is  ng 
longer  able  to  do  this,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a 
centre  by  means  of  which  the  metabolism  of  the  tissues  may  be 
increased  by  stimuli  proceeding  from  it.  Impulses  from  the  skin 
would,  according  to  these  two  possible  modes  of  action,  act  either 
in  the  direction  of  increasing  its  inhibitory  action,  or  in  the 
direction  of  increasing  or  of  diminishing  the  efferent  stimuli 
causing  increased  production. 

Influence  of  Extreme  Heat  and  Cold. — In  connection  with 
the  regulation  of  animal  temperature,  and  its  maintenance  in 
health  at  the  normal  height,  may  be  noted  the  result  of  circum- 
stances too  powerful,  either  in  raising  or  lowering  the  heat  of 
the  body,  to  be  controlled  by  the  proper  regulating  apparatus. 
Walther  found  that  rabbits  and  dogs  kept  exposed  to  a  hot  suii, 
reached  a  temperature  of  46°  C.  (114*8°  F.),  and  then  died. 
y  Cases  of  sunstroke  furnish  us  with  several  examples  in  the  case 
TIT  of  man ;  for  it  would  seem  that  here  death  ensues  chiefly  or  solely 
from  elevation  of  the  temperature. 

The  effect  of  mere  loss  of  bodily  temperature  in  man  is  less  well 
known  than  the  effect  of  heat.  From  experiments  by  Walther,  it 
appears  that  rabbits  can  be  cooled  down  to  8*9°  C.  (48°  F.),  before 
they  die,  if  artificial  respiration  be  kept  up.  Cooled  down  to 
17*8°  C.  (64°  F.),  they  cannot  recover  unless  external  warmth  be 
applied  together  with  the  employment  of  artificial  respiration- 
Rabbits  not  cooled  below  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  recover  by  external 
warmth  alone. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

NUTRITION  AND  DIET. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  that  the  animal  body  should  be  sup- 
plied with  food  in  order  that  its  natural  functions  may  go  on 
without  interruption,  but  it  is  also  equally  requisite  that  the  food 
should  consist  of  proper  materials.  It  may  be  supposed  that 
each  kind  of  animal  by  instinct  keeps  itself  supplied  with  the 
substances  which  supply  the  needs  of  its  own  metabolism  the  best, 
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and  it  is  a  matter  of  every-day  experience  that  in  the  case  of 
man,  each  endeavours  to  supply  himself  with  food  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  surroundings.  We  may  therefore  accept 
such  data  as  we  can  obtain  from  the  observation  of  numerous 
examples  of  such  selection  in  the  way  of  diet  when  we  are  in  the 
act  of  drawing  up  a  diet  scale,  relying  upon  such  empiric  know- 
ledge alone,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  proceed  more 
scientifically,  and  endeavour  to  plan  a  diet  scale  from  our  experi- 
mental observation  of  the  loss  which  takes  place  in  the  body  in 
the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours  by  the  excreta.  If  we  do 
this  we  assume  that  the  food  is  taken  in  to  supply  what  is 
generally  called  the  waste  of  the  tissues.  The  term  is  scarcely 
an  accurate  one,  but  if  we  take  it  to  mean  in  a  restricted  sense, — 
that  which  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body  give  out  to  be 
eliminated  by  the  excretory  organs  in  the  course  of  the  day, — ^we 
may  continue  to  use  it. 

The  food  then  may  be  supposed  as  intended  to  supply  the  place 
of  that  which  is  given  out  by  the  body.  But  in  the  choice  of  a 
diet  this  is  not  enough ;  the  food  should  be  sufficient  to  supply 
such  need  without  waste  and  without  unduly  increasing  the 
output  of  excreta,  while  at  the  same  time  the  body  should  be 
maintained  in  health,  without  increase  or  loss  of  weight. 

These  requisites  of  a  diet  scale  then  allow  for  wide  alterations 
in  the  amount  of  different  kinds  of  foods  under  different  circum- 
stances. 

Careful  analyses  of  the  excreta,  many  of  which  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  call  attention  to,  show  that  they  are  made  up, 
besides  water,  chiefly  of  the  chemical  elements  wirbon,  h^rogen, 
oxvgen,  and  jiitrogen,  but  that  they  also  contain  to  a  less  extent, 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  chlorine,  potassium,  sodium,  and  certain 
other  of  the  elements.  Since  this  is  the  case  it  must  be  evident 
that  to  balance  this  waste,  foods  must  be  supplied  containing  all 
these  elements  to  a  certain  degree,  but  some  of  them,  viz.,  those 
which  take  a  principal  part  in  forming  the  excreta,  in  large 
amount. 

Of  the  excreta  the  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia,  which  are 
made  up  of  the  elements,  carbon,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  are 
given  off  from  the  lungs.  By  the  urine  many  elements  are 
eliminated  from  the  blood,  especially  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and 
oxj-gen.  In  the  sweat,  the  elements  chiefly  represented  are 
carBon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  these  are  also  those  of  which 
the  fseces  are  made.  By  all  the  excretions  large  quantities  of 
water  are  got  rid  of  daily,  but  chiefly  by  the  urine. 

The  relations  between  the  amounts  of  the  chief  elements  con- 
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tained  in  these  various  excreta  in  twenty-four  hours  may  be  thus 
summarised  : — 


By  the  lu nj:s. 
13^'  tlic  sTviii  . 
Bv  the  urine. 
By  tlie  fjuces. 


J5 


ater. 


C. 


H. 


N. 


O. 


G  rammes. 


339 
(^ 

128 

2818 


2488   I     — 

20  — 

98       I 


20" 


3*3 
3" 


28 12 


6-3 


ig-8 
3' 


i8-8 


6«fii'; 

ii'i 
\2r 

681*41 


From  this  should  be  subtracted  the  296  grms.  water,  which 
are  produced  by  the  union  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  body 
during  the  process  of  oxidation  (*>.,  33  hydrogen  and  262  oxygen). 
There  are  26  grms.  of  salts  got  rid  of  by  the  urine,  and  6  by  the 
f fleces  ;  total,  3  2  grms. 

The  quantity  of  carbon  daily  lost  from  the  body  amounts 
to  about  281 '2  grms,  (nearly  4,500  grains),  and  of  nitrogen 
1 8*8  grms.  (nearly  300  grains),  and  if  a  man  could  be  fed  by 
these  elements,  as  such,  the  problem  would  be  a  very  simple  one  ; 
a  corresponding  weight  of  charcoal,  and  allowing  for  the  oxygen 
in  it,  of  atmospheric  air,  would  be  all  that  is  necessary.  But  an 
animal  can  live  only  upon  these  elements  when  they  are  arranged 
in  a  particular  manner  with  others,  in  the  form  of  such  food-stuffs 
as  wc  have  already  enumerated,  p.  308  tt  seq,  ;  moreover,  the 
relative  proportion  of  carbon  to  nitrogen  in  either  of  these  com- 
pounds alone,  is,  by  no  means,  the  proportion  required  in  the  diet 
of  man.  Thus,  in  proteid,  the  proportion  of  carbon  to  nitrogen 
is  only  as  3*5  to  I.  If,  therefore,  a  man  took  into  his  body,  as 
food,  sufficient  proteid  to  supply  him  with  the  needful  amount  of 
carbon,  he  would  receive  more  than  four  times  as  much  nitrogen 
as  he  wanted ;  and  if  he  took  only  sufficient  to  supply  him  with 
nitrogen,  he  would  be  8tar\'ed  for  want  of  carbon.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  he  should  take  with  the  albuminous  part  of  his 
food,  which  contains  so  large  a  relative  amount  of  nitrogen  in 
proportion  to  the  carbon  he  needs,  substances  in  which  the 
nitrogen  exists  in  much  smaller  quantities  relatively  to  the 
carbon. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  diet  must  consist  of  several 
substances,  not  of  one  alone. 

Many  valuable  observations  have  been  made  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  the  effect  upon  the  metabolism  of  a  variation  in 
the  amount  and  nature  of  food.  These  are  of  great  assistance  in 
the  consideration  of  dietetics. 
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EffecU  of  deprivation  of  Food. — The  animal  body  deprived  of  all 
food  in  the  course  of  a  variable  time  dies  from  starvation.  The 
length  of  time  that  any  given  animal  will  live  in  such  a  condition 
depends  upon  many  circumstances  ;  the  chief  may  be  supposed 
to  be  the  nature  and  activity  of  the  metabolism  of  its  tissues. 

The  effect  of  starvation  on  the  lower  animals,  as  recorded  by 
various  experimenters  is  : — (i.)  One  of  the  most  notable  effects  of 
starvation,  as  might  be  expected,  is  loss  of  weight ;  tlie  loss  being 
greatest  at  first,  as  a  rule,  but  afterwards  not  varying  very  much, 
day  by  day,  until  death  ensues.  Chossat  found  that  the  ultimate 
proportional  loss  was,  in  different  animals  experimented  on,  almost 
exactly  the  same  ;  death  occurring  when  the  body  had  lost  two- 
fifths  (forty  per  cent.)  of  its  original  weight.  Different  parts  of 
the  body  lose  weight  in  very  different  proportions.  The  following 
most  noteworthy  losses  are  taken,  in  round  numbers,  from  the 
table  given  by  Chossat : — 


Fat  . 

.  loses    93  per  cent. 

Liver    .        .  loses    52  per  cent 

Blood    . 

75       »• 

Mascles     .        .    .    43        „ 

Spleen 

.         71                M 

Nervous  tissues    ,      2        „ 

Pancreas 

04               ), 

These  figures  are  in  practical  agreement  with  those  of  later 
experimenters.  They  show  that  the  chief  losses  are  sustained  by 
the  adipose  tissue,  the  muscles  and  glands. 

(2.)  The  effect  of  starvation  on  the  temperature  of  the  various 
animals  experimented  on  by  Chossat  was  very  distinct.  For  some 
time  the  variation  in  the  daily  temperature  was  more  marked 
than  its  absolute  and  continuous  diminution,  the  daily  fluctuation 
amounting  to  3°  C.  (5**  or  6°  F.)  instead  of  '5°  to  1°  C.  (1°  or 
2°  F.),  as  in  health.  But  a  short  time  before  death,  the  tempera- 
ture fell  very  rapidly,  and  death  ensued  when  the  loss  had  amounted 
to  about  1 6 '2°  C.  (30°  F.).  It  has  been  often  said,  and  with 
truth,  although  the  stitcment  requires  some  qualification,  that 
death  by  starvation  is  really  death  from  want  of  heat ;  for  not 
only  has  it  been  found  that  differences  of  time  with  regard  to  the 
period  of  the  fatal  result  are  attended  by  the  same  ultimate  loss 
of  heat,  but  the  effect  of  the  application  of  external  warmth  to 
animals  cold  and  dying  from  starvation,  is  more  effectual  in 
reviving  them  than  the  administration  of  food. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  starvation  in  the  human  subject 
are  hunger,  accompanied,  or  it  may  be  replaced,  by  pain,  referred 
to  the  region  of  the  stomach ;  insatiable  thirst ;  sleeplessness  ; 
general  weakness  and  emaciation.  The  exhalations  both  from  the 
lungs  and  skin  are  foetid,  indicating  the  tendency  to  decomposition 
which   belongs    to   badly-nourished    tissues ;    and    death    occurs, 
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sometimes  after  the  additional  exhaustion  caused  by  diarrhoea, 
often  with  symptoms  of  nervous  disorder,  delirium  or  conyulsions. 

In  the  human  subject  death  commonly  occurs  within  six  to 
ten  days  after  total  deprivation  of  food.  But  this  period  may 
be  considerably  prolonged  by  taking  a  very  small  quantity  of 
food,  or  even  water  only.  The  cases  so  frequently  related  of  sur- 
vival after  many  days,  or  even  some  weeks,  of  abstinence,  have 
been  due  either  to  the  last-mentioned  circumstances,  or  to  others 
no  less  eifectual,  which  prevented  the  loss  of  heat  and  moisture. 
Cases  in  which  life  has  continued  after  total  abstinence  from  food 
and  drink  for  many  weeks,  or  months,  exist  only  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  vulgar. 

(3.)  During  the  starvation  period  the  excreta  diminish.  The 
urea,  as  representing  the  nitrogen,  falls  quickly  in  amount,  reaches 
a  minimum  and  remains  constant  at  this  point  for  several  days, 
and  then  rises  again  and  finally  falls  rapidly  immediately  before 
death  ;  the  sulphates  and  phosphates  undergo  much  the  same 
form  of  reduction.  The  carbon  dioxide  given  out  and  the  oxygen 
taken  in  diminish.  The  fteces  diminish,  as  well  as  the  bile.  It 
has  been  concluded  as  highly  probable  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  urea  represents  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  muscles. 

The  appearances  presented  after  death  from  starvation  are 
those  of  general  wasting  and  bloodlessness,  the  latter  condition 
being  least  noticeable  in  the  brain.  The  stomach  and  intestines 
are  empty  and  contracted,  and  the  walls  of  the  latter  appear 
remarkably  thinned  and  almost  transparent.  The  various  secre- 
tions are  scanty  or  absent,  with  the  exception  of  the  bile,  which, 
not  being  discharged,  usually  fills  the  gall-bladder.  All  parts 
of  the  body  readily  decompose. 

In  starvation,  then,  we  see  that  the  only  income  consists  of  the 
inspired  oxygen.  The  whole  of  the  energy  of  the  body  given  out 
in  the  direction  of  heat  and  mechanical  labour  is  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  the  using  up  of  its  own  tissues,  there  being  as  a  result 
a  constant  drain  of  the  nitrogen  and  carbon,  not  to  mention  the 
other  elements  of  which  they  are  made  up.  It  is  obvious  that 
such  a  condition  cannot  be  endured  for  any  length  of  time. 

Effect  of  a  proteid  diet — Experiments  have  been  made,  to  a 
considerable  extent  upon  dogs,  which  demonstrate  the  effect  of 
proteid  food.  After  a  period  without  food,  during  which  the 
output  of  nitrogen,  as  shown  by  the  urea,  had  diminished 
to  a  ceitain  amount,  the  animal  is  fed  with  a  diet  of  lean 
meat  which  would  suffice  to  produce  the  amount  of  urea, 
and  so  of  flesh,  which  it  had  been  losing  during  its  starva- 
tion   period.     The    effect  of    this,  however,  is  at  once   to  send 
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ap  the  amount  of  urea  excreted  to  a  point  above  that  which  it 
has  been  previous  to  the  commencement  of  its  flesh  diet,  so  that 
again  the  output  of  nitrogen  would  exceed  its  income,  aud  the 
weight  of  the  animal  would  continue  slowly  to  diminish.  It  is 
only  after  a  con&iderable  increase  of  the  flesh  given  that  a  point 
is  reached  where  the  income  aud  expenditure  are  equal,  and  at 
which  the  animal  is  not  using  up  quickly  or  slowly  the  nitrogen 
of  his  own  tissue,  and  is  no  longer  losing  flesh.  This  condition  in 
which  the  nitrogen  of  the  egesta  equals  the  nitrogen  of  the 
ingesta  is  known  as  nitrogenous  equilibrium.  In  the  dog,  accord- 
ing to  Waller,  it  does  not  occur  until  the  amount  of  flesh  of  the 
food  is  over  three  times  as  great  as  would  be  necessary  to  supply 
the  nitrogen  of  the  urea  during  a  period  of  starvation.  Thus  a 
dog  excretes  during  a  starvation  period  0*5  grms.  of  urea  per 
kilo  of  body  weight ;  in  order  to  satisfy  this  it  would  be  necessary 
to  administer  i  '5  grms.  per  kilo  of  meat ;  this  at  once  increases 
urea  excreted  to  about  075  grms.  per  kilo  of  body  weight,  and 
nitrogenous  equilibrium  is  not  attained  until  over  three  times — 
Tiz.,  5  grms.  per  kilo  of  body  weight  of  meat,  is  given.  Foster 
gives  even  a  larger  figure.  The  effect,  therefore,  of  proteid  food 
is  largely  to  increase  the  excretion  of  urea,  which  indicates  increase 
of  the  metabolism  of  the  tissues. 

It  must  not  be  thought  however  that  during  nitrogenous 
equilibrium  there  is  of  necessity,  equilibrium  of  carbon.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  carbon,  as  supplied  by 
the  large  amount  of  meat,  is  not  entirely  eliminated,  but  may 
be  partially  retained  in  the  body.  If  retained  in  the  body  it  is 
probably  retained  in  the  form  of  fat,  although  possibly  it  might 
be  retained  partially  as  some  carbohydrate,  e.g.,  glycogen  ;  but 
the  amount  of  glycogen  obtained  from  the  body  is  too  small  for 
the  latter  to  be  appreciable.  The  animal  in  nitrogenous  equili- 
brium, therefore,  may  gain  weight,  although  not  in  the  form  of 
flesh.  The  converse  may  also  be  the  case,  the  animal  getting 
rid  of  more  carbon  than  the  meat  supplies,  in  which  case  he 
would  lose  weight  but  would  not  lose  flesh. 

The  proteids  of  food  are  described  by  Foster  as  having  two 
relations  to  the  proteid  metabolism  and  to  outgoing  urea ;  the 
first  part  going  to  maintain  the  ordinary  and  quiet  metabolism  of 
the  tissues,  for  which  purpose  it  is  actually  built  up  into  their 
molecule,  and  the  second  part  causing  a  more  rapid  formation  of 
lu^a  and  rapid  proteid  metabolism,  but  never  forming  a  part  of 
the  actual  protoplasmic  molecule.  The  former  proteids  are  called 
nwrphotic  or  tissue  proteids,  th^  latter  circulating  or  floating 
proteids.     A  method  by  which  the  latter  may  be  changed  into 
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urea  has  already  been  suggested,  viz.,  that  the}^  are  converted 
into  leucin  and  tvrosin,  carried  to  the  liver  and  converted  into  urea. 
This  use  of  the  proteids  to  form  by  their  oxidation  heat  and  not 
to  produce  tissue,  was  looked  upon  by  the  older  physiologists  as  a 
wasteful  use  of  good  material,  and  was  called  a  luxvs  consttmption. 

The  condition  of  nitrogenous  equilibrium  (i.e.,  the  income  and 
output  being  equal)  is  one  which  may  be  maintained  even  if  the 
amount  of  proteid  taken  as  diet  far  exceeds  the  necessities  of  the 
economy,  the  urea  being  excreted  in  excessive  amount,  and  the 
wasteful  use  of  proteid  food  which  is  so  common,  may  not  be 
attended  with  harmful  consequences,  so  long  as  the  liver  is  able 
to  do  its  work  in  the  formation  of  urea.  The  body  may  or  may 
not  increase  in  weight,  but  if  the  liver  strikes  work  from  any 
cause,  a  condition  of  lithiasis,  or  of  gout,  follows. 

We  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark  that  many  ph^'siologists 
think  that  the  quicker  and  shorter  series  of  changes  of  proteid 
into  urea,  by  way  of  leucin  and  tyrosin,  only  comes  into  force 
when  the  food  contains  an  excess  of  proteid. 

It  has  not  actually  been  proved,  but  it  is  not  unlikely,  that 
even  in  the  condition  of  lithiasis,  the  nitrogen  of  the  ingesta  may 
not  greatly  exceed  that  of  the  egesta,  but  that  the  mode  of 
elimination  is  different.  It  is  only  in  cases  of  growth  or  putting 
on  of  flesh,  as  in  growing  children,  that  nitrogen  is  retained  in 
the  body,  except  to  a  very  small  amount,  in  health. 

According  to  calculations  which  have  been  made,  it  appears 
that  the  body  puts  on  thirty  grammes  of  flesh  for  every  gramme 
of  nitrogen  so  retained. 

As  regards  the  retention  of  carbon  in  the  body,  it  is  calculated 
that  one  gramme  and  a  half  of  weight  is  put  on  for  each  gramme 
by  which  the  ingesta  of  carbon  is  greater  than  the  egesta. 

Effects  of  fats  and  carbohydrates  as  Food, — Experiments  illus- 
trating the  ill-effects  produced  by  feeding  animals  upon  one  or 
two  alimentary  substances  only  have  been  often  performed. 

Dogs  were  fed  exclusively  on  sugar  and  distilled  ivater.  During 
the  fii^st  seven  or  eight  days  they  were  brisk  and  active,  and  took 
their  food  and  drink  as  usual,  but  in  the  course  of  the  second 
week  they  began  to  get  thin,  although  their  appetite  continued 
good,  and  they  took  daily  between  six  and  eight  ounces  of  sugar. 
The  emaciation  increased  during  the  third  week,  and  tfiey  became 
feeble,  and  lost  their  activity  and  appetite.  At  the  same  time  an 
ulcer  formed  on  each  cornea,  followed  by  an  escape  of  the  humoun 
of  the  eye :  this  took  place  in  repeated  experiments.  The 
animals  still  continued  to  eat  three  or  four  ounces  of  sugar  daily ; 
but  became  at  length  so  feeble  as  to  be  incapable  of  motion,  and 
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died  on  a  day  varying  from  the  thirty-first  to  the  thirty-fourth. 
On  dissection  their  bodies  presented  all  the  appearances  produced 
by  death  from  starvation  ;  indeed,  dogs  will  live  almost  the  same 
length  of  time  without  food  at  all. 

When  dogs  were  fed  exclusively  on  gum^  results  almost  similar 
to  the  above  ensued.  When  they  were  kept  on  olive-oil  and  toater, 
all  the  phenomena  produced  were  the  same,  except  that  no  ulcera- 
tion of  the  cornea  took  place  ;  the  effects  were  also  the  same  with 
butter.  The  experiments  of  Chossat  and  Letellier  prove  the 
same ;  and  in  men,  the  same  is  shown  by  the  various  diseases  to 
which  those  who  consume  but  little  nitrogenous  food  are  liable, 
and  especially  by  the  affection  of  the  cornea  which  is  observed  in 
Hindus  feeding  almost  exclusively  on  rice.  It  has  been  foimd  too 
that  gelatin  alone  soon  ceases  to  be  nutritive. 

Efeci  of  too  much  Food, — All  the  three  classes  of  food-stuffs 
mentioned — fats,  carbohydrates  and  gelatin — have  their  distinct 
uses  when  combined  with  proteids.  A  small  amount  of  fat  or  a 
biiger  amount  of  carbohydrate  (starch  or  sugar)  added  to  some 
pPDteid  diminishes  the  amount  of  proteid  required  before  nitro- 
genous equilibrium  is  attained  (in  a  dog  to  the  extent  of  50  per 
cent  or  more),  but  if  either  fat  or  carbohydrate  exceed  a  certain- 
minimum  it  is  retained  in  the  body  as  fat*  If  the  proteid  is  in- 
creased, the  metabolism  is  increased  likewise,  and  so  fat  may  not 
be  deposited,  even  if  the  carbohydrate  of  the  diet  be  excessive. 
It  is  even  possible  that  some  of  the  already  stored  up  fat  may  be 
used  up,  and  so  loss  of  weight  (fat)  might  result. 

Persistent  excess  of  carbohydrate  food  produces  an  accumulation 
of  fat,  which  may  not  only  be  an  inconvenience  causing  obesity, 
but  may  interfere  with  the  proper  nutrition  of  muscles,  and  a 
feebleness  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  with  other  troubles.  Starches 
when  taken  in  great  excess  are  almost  certain  to  give  rise  to 
dyspepsia,  with  acidity  and  flatulence.  Excess  of  starch  or  of  sugar 
in  the  food  may,  however,  be  got  rid  of  by  the  urine  in  the  form 
of  sugar.  There  is  evidently  a  limit  to  the  absorption  of  fat  as  well 
as  of  starch,  since  if  in  excessive  amount  it  may  appear  in  the 
fseces. 

Gelatin  may  in  part  replace  the  proteid  of  food,  and  may  be 
economically  used  with  proteid  to  produce  nitrogenous  equilibrium. 


*  TJi^.jresuU.of  various  feeding  experiments,  e.a.  of  the  milch  cow  fed 
ngon  gross,  haye_proved  beyond  ^I  doubt  that  fat  is  formed  by  the  tissues 
cMetlj  iiom  c^bohycirate  food»  but  to  a  less  extent  from  proteids.  Eatty 
foods,  even  if  they  indirectly  lead  to  the  deposition  of  fats,  are  not  as  such 
deposited  in  the  tissues.  Fat  is  everywhere  in  the  body  an  effect  of  actual 
protoplasmic  metabolism. 

K.P.  N  N 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  gelatin  will  take  the  place,  as  it  were, 
of  the  floating,  but  not  of  the  morphotic  proteids. 

Peptones  or  Proteoses  may,  according  to  some,  take  the  place  of 
proteids  as  foods,  whereas,  according  to  others,  they  act  simply  in 
the  same  way  as  gelatin. 

That  salts  are  necessaiy  as  food  is  proved  by  the  presence  of 
scurvy  when  they  are  not  present,  and  we  know  that  there  is  a  oon> 
stant  excretion  of  chlorides,  phosphates  and  sulphates  in  the  urine, 
so  that  in  order  to  balance  the  income  and  output,  these  salts  in 
combination  with  sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  <&c.,  must  be  taken  in. 

The  necessity  for  the  taking  in  of  water,  in  order  to  balance  the 
excretion,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  * 

To  summarise  what  has  been  said  : — 

Proteid. — i.  If  the  nitrogen  of  the  income  is  less  than  that  of 
the  output,  the  animal  loses  flesh  and  starves,  gradually  or  quickly, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  deficiency. 

ii.  If  the  nitrogen  of  the  income  be  evenly  balanced,  the  proteid 
being  only  just  sufficient,  the  animal  does  not  lose  flesh,  but  maj 
increase  or  diminish  in  weight  (fat). 

iii.  If  the  nitrogen  of  the  ingesta  exceed  that  of  the  egesta,  the 
excess  is  mainly  retained  in  the  form  of  flesh. 

iv.  If  the  proteid  be  in  great  excess,  although  there  be  a  condi- 
tion of  nitrogenous  equilibrium,  there  may  be  increase  in  weight 
but  also  a  likelihood  of  gout  and  similar  afiections. 

Fa^ty  and  Carbohydrate  Foods  are  of  no  use  either  together  or 
separately,  without  the  addition  of  the  other  food-stufife.  In 
moderation,  either  may  diminish  the  amount  of  proteid  necessary 
to  produce  nitrogenous  equilibrium.  If  the  quantity  of  either  be 
increased  beyond  a  certain  amount,  it  is  retained  in  the  body  in 
form  of  fat  (and  partly,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the  carbohydrate, 
as  glycogen).  If  in  great  excess,  disorders  of  digestion  occur. 
Fats  have  more  potential  energy  than  carbohydrates,  but  are  less 
digestible.  Fatty  foods  need  more  oxygen  than  carbohydrates 
when  they  are  used  up  in  the  body. 

Gelatin  will  not  entirely,  but  will  partly  replace  the  proteid  in 
a  diet. 

Peptones  and  Proteoses  will  in  part  replace  proteids. 

Salts  of  sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  &c.,  are  necessary  in  food, 
the  chlorides,  phosphates,  and  sulphates,  and  possibly  the  citrates, 
being  the  most  important  of  those  required. 

Watei'  is  absolutely  essential  to  life — an  animal  will  not  siinrive 
deprivation  for  longer  than  a  few  days. 
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Beqtdsites  of  a  Normal  Diet. 

It  will  have  been  understood  that  it  is  necessary  that  a  normal 
diet  should  be  made  up  of  various  articles,  that  they  should  be  well 
cooked,  and  that  they  should  contain  about  the  same  amount  of 
carbon  and  nitrogen  as  are  got  rid  of  by  the  excreta.  No  doubt 
these  desiderata  may  be  satisfied  in  many  ways,  and  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  the  diet  of  every  adult  to  be  unvarying. 
The  age,  sex,  strength,  and  circumstances  of  each  individual  must 
ultimately  determine  w^hat  he  takes  as  food.  A  dinner  of  bread 
and  cheese  with  an  onion  contains  all  the  requisites  for  a  meal, 
but  such  diet  would  be  suitable  only  for  those  possessing  strong 
digestive  powers.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  diet  of  the 
continental  nations  differs  from  that  of  our  own  country,  and  that 
of  cold  from  that  of  hot  climates,  but  the  same  principle  underlies 
them  all,  viz.,  the  replacement  of  the  loss  of  the  excreta  in  the 
most  convenient  and  economical  way  possible.  Without  going 
into  detail  in  the  matter  here,  it  may  be  said  that  anyone  in 
active  work  requires  more  food  than  one  at  rest,  and  that  children 
and  women  require  less  food  than  do  adult  men. 

Of  the  various  diet-scales  which  have  been  drawn  out  with  the 
object  of  supplying  the  proximate  principles  in  the  required  pro- 
portions, the  foregoing  is  slightly  modified  from  Moleschott : — 

Bry  food —  N.  C. 

Proteid  .     120  grms.  (4'232  oz.)  supplying  x8'88  grms.  64' 18  grms. 

Fat       .        .90    „       (3*174  oz.)  .,  70*20 

Carbohydrate    320    ,^       (11*64  oz.)         n  146*82 


'» 

»» 


N.  1 8-88        C.  281*2 
Salts  30    ,,       (nearly  i  oz.) 

Water      .     .  2800    „ 

Two  other  diet-scales   may   be   mentioned,    which   are   often 
quoted,  viz.  : — 

Ranke's  Diet-Scale. 

Proteid 100  grms. 

Fats 100      „ 

C&rbobydrates 250      „ 

Salts 25      „ 

Water 2600      „ 

Pettenkofeb  &  Voit's  Diet-Scale  is  as  follows  :— 

Proteids 118  to  137  grms. 

Fats 56  to  117     „ 

Carbohydrates 352  to  500     „ 

Salts 

Water 2016  grms. 

N  N  2 
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The  amount  of  the  excreted  carbon  and  nitrogen  is  not,  of 
course,  always  the  same,  it  having  been  unfortunately  proved 
possible,  for  example,  to  subsist  on  9  or  lo  grms.  of  nitrogen  and 
200  grms.  of  carbon  per  diem  (the  ordinary  diet  for  needle-women 
in  London,  and  the  average  of  the  cotton  operatives  in  Lancashire 
during  the  famine,  1862),  the  amount  of  these  elements  excreted 
falling  to  figures  corresponding  to  such  an  income.  Of  course,  upon 
such  a  diet  the  metabolism  is  low,  and  persistent  weakness  must 
be  the  result. 

The  9  or  10  grms.  of  N  in  such  a  semi-starvation  diet  would 
be  equivalent  to  5  8 '5  to  65  grms,  of  proteids,  whereas  the  amomit 
of  proteids  in  some  diets  may  be  as  high  as  150 — 159  grms.  per 
diem  (English  navvies),  or  165  grms.  (Munich  brewers'  men). 
The  English  and  Bavarian  soldier  in  time  of  peace  consumes 
126  grms.  of  proteid  per  diem  (4-4  oz.). 

Not  only  the  proteids  but  also  the  fats  may  vary ;  the  amount 
may  be  as  low  as  56  grms.  and  as  high  as  117  grms.  The 
carbohydrates  may  vary  from  200  grms.  to  500  grms.  and  up- 
wards. Sometimes,  with  a  small  proportion  of  fat,  the  carbo- 
hydrate may  be  correspondingly  increased  to  make  up  the 
necessary  carbon.  A  useful  table  after  Payen  will  help  to  show 
in  what  ways  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  requisite  amount  of 
nitrogen  and  carbon  from  the  most  common  food-stuffs. 

In  100  parts  of  the  following  substances  the  proportion  of 
N  and  C  is  indicated  : — 


Beef  (without  bone) 

Roast  Beef 

Eggs 

Cows'  Milk     . 

Cheese 

Beans 

Lentils 


N.  C. 

3  II 

3-528  17-^6 

19  135 

•66  8 

2  to  7  35  to  71 

45  42 


N. 

c. 

Oatmeal    .        •     i'95 

44 

Bread    .        .    .     i 

28 

Potatoes    .        .      '33 

II 

Eels      .        .    .    2 

30 

Mackerel  .        .     374 

19-26 

Sardines  in  oil  .    6 

29 

Batter                .      "64 

83 

41     48 

In  order  to  obtain  the  amount  of  proteid  present  from  the  proportion  of 
nitrogen,  multiply  by  6-5. 

From  these  data  it  is  possible  to  form  various  diet-scales  which 
shall  supply  the  needs  of  different  conditions.  Assiuning  that  the 
average  amount  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  required  is  about  300  gnus, 
and  20  grms.  respectively,  this  may  be  obtained  as  follows: — 


N. 


C. 


340  grms.    j  I  j^°^-  avoirdupois  1  ^^^  uncooked  meat*     10  grms.     37  gnns. 
906    „        (32  oz.  or  2  lbs.  avoirdupois)  bread      .        *       9    n        252    ^ 

1 9  grms.    289  grms. 


*  As  meat  loses  23  to  34  per  cent,  on  cooking,  the  weight  of  cooked  meat 
would  be  proportionately  less. 
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Bat  this  diet  is  not  a  usual  one ;  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
carbon  is  usually  supplied  as  butter,  or  bacon,  and  so  if  90  grms. 
(3'i  oz.)  of  butter  or  bacon  be  used  they  would  supply  about 
72  gnns.  of  carbon,  and  the  carbohydrate  would  be  diminished 
Dearly  one-third ;  but  the  nitrogen  would  also  be  diminished  from 
9  grins,  to  6  grms.  It  would  be  necessary  to  supply  .some  extra 
nitrogenous  principle,  and  this  might  be  done  by  the  addition  of 
eggs,  milk,  cheese,  beans,  or  of  any  of  the  food-stufis  already 
enumerated  at  p.  308  et  seq.,  as  supplying  nitrogenous  food  chiefly. 
For  example,  56  grms.  (2  oz.)  cheese,  would  supply,  on  an  average, 
3  gnns.  nitrogen  and  20  grms.  carbon;  or  28  grms.  cheese,  sup- 
plying 1*5  grms.  nitrogen,  and  about  10  grms.  carbon,  and  225 
grms.  (i  lb.)  potatoes,  and  225  grms.  (^  lb.)  carrots,  supplying 
together  about  i  grm.  of  nitrogen  and  35  grms.  of  carbon.  The 
diet  would  then  read  as  follows : — 

N.  c. 

340  grms.  lean  uncooked  meat                       .10  grms.  37  grms. 

600     „     Bread 6     „  168  „ 

90     „     Butter '5  „  72  » 

28     „     Cheese i'5  »  10  „ 

225     „      Potatoes    (                                           1  oc 

225     „     Carrots     \     '                       '        •      *      »'  J5  »» 

N.  19  C.  322 

The  salts,  over  30  grms.,  would  be  supplied  by  the  meat 
16  grms.,  the  bread  12  grms.,  and  vegetables  about  4  grms. 
The  fluids  should  consist  of  about  2,500 — 2,800  grms.,  and  might 
be  given  as  water,  with  or  without  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa,  (which 
are  chiefly  stimulants)  together  with  a  small  proportion  of  alcohol. 


Variations  in  Diet   Tables. 

For  infancy. — Milk  affords  a  natural  and  perfect  diet  for  in- 
fants. The  amount  which  an  infant  during  the  first  month 
should  take  is  not  less  than  i  kilogramme  (2^  lbs.)  per  diem.  In 
1000  grms.  there  would  be  about  6*6  grms.  nitrogen  and  80  to 
90  of  carbon.  This  allows  for  a  gain  of  weight  of  2  to  5  oz.  in 
the  time. 

For  climate. — Very  slight  alteration  is  necessary.  For  warm 
climates,  slightly  increase  the  carbohydrates. 

For  hard  labour. — All  the  articles  of  diet  should  be  increased 
to  make  up  for  the  increased  metabolism. 

Fattening  diet. — In  such  a  diet  an  excess  of  carbohydrates 
should  be  present. 
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To  redtice  obesity. — The  fats  and  carbohydrates  should  be 
diminished,  but  the  proteids  should  be  relatively  increased. 

To  increase  muscle. — It  has  been  found  that  a  diet  consisting 
largely  of  proteids  in  considerable  amount  combined  with  such 
passive  exercise  as  that  obtained  by  massage,  will  cause  the  body 
to  put  on  flesh. 

For  training. — The  whole  diet  should  be  increased,  possibly 
preceded  by  a  diet  in  which  the  proteid  is  in  excess. 

For  brain  work. — The  chief  essential  is  that  the  diet  should 
consist  of  easily  digestible  materials. 

Income  and  Output  of  Energy. 

The  food  must  be  considered  from  another  point  of  view  in 
addition  to  that  from  which  we  have  been  considering  it  It  not 
only  makes  up  for  the  substances  eliminated  from  the  body,  but 
it  also  supplies  potential  energy  to  balance  the  energy  set  free 
in  the  living  body  as  heat  and  movement.  The  amount  of  heat 
is  measured  in  terms  of  caloiies,  as  has  been  already  pointed 
out.  The  work  done  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  foot-pounds, 
(see  p.  250)  (English  system),  or  metre-grammes,  or  metre-kilo- 
grammes (metric  system).  The  calories  may  also  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  work,  as  heat  is  also,  as  has  been  said,  a  mode  of 
motion.  The  heat-unit  Ca,  may  be  transformed  into  the  metric 
work-imit  by  multiplying  by  425  and  dividing  by  1000,  and  the 
converse. 

Manifestations  of  Force  in  the  form  either  of  Heat  or  Motion. — 
In  the  former  case  (Heat),  the  combustion  must  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  temperature  of  about  37*8°  C.  (100°  F.)  throughout 
the  whole  substance  of  the  body,  in  all  varieties  of  external  tem- 
perature, notwithstanding  the  laige  amount  continually  lost  in 
the  ways  previously  enumerated.  In  the  case  of  Motion,  there 
is  the  expenditure  involved  in  the  (a)  Ordinary  muscular  move- 
ments, as  in  Prehension,  Mastication,  Locomotion,  and  numberless 
other  ways  :  as  well  as  in  {b)  Various  involuntary  movements,  as 
in  Respiration,  Circulation,  Digestion,  &c. 

Manifestation  of  Nerve -force  ;  as  in  the  general  regulation  of 
all  physiological  processes,  e.g.,  Respiration,  Circulation,  Diges- 
tion ;  and  in  Volition  and  all  other  manifestations  of  cerebral 
activity. 

The  energy  expended  in  all  physiological  processes,  e.g.,  Nutri- 
tion, Secretion,  Growth,  and  the  like. 

The  total  expenditure  or  total  manifestation  of  enei^  by  an 
animal  body  can  be  measured   with   fair   accuracy.     All  state- 
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ments,  however,  must  be  considered  for  the  present  approximate 
only,  and  especially  is  this  the  case  with  respect  to  the  compara- 
tire  share  of  expenditure  to  be  assigned  to  the  various  objects  just 
eaumerated. 

The  amount  of  energy  daily  manifested  by  the  adult  human 
body  in  (a)  the  maintenance  of  its  temperature ;  (6)  in  internal 
mechanical  work,  as  in  the  movements  of  the  respiratory  muscles, 
the  heart,  &c. ;  and  (c)  in  external  mechanical  work,  as  in  locomo- 
tion, and  all  other  voluntary  movements,  is  made  up,  according 
to  McKeudrick,  as  follows  : — 

Metre-  Oramme- 

kUogrammes.  calories. 

Work  of  heart  per  diem  88,000 

Work  of  respiratory  muscle  14,000 

Eight  hours  active  work        .      213,344 

315.334  or       743.000 
Amount  of  heat  produced  in 
24  hours  .        .        .    .  1,582,700  or     3,724,000 

1,898,034  or     4,467,000 

So  that  4467  kilogramme  calories  represent  the  total  energy  manifested 
in  24  hoars,  8  of  which  were  employed  in  mechanical  work,  one-sixth  of  the 
total  energy  being  work.  This  estimation  considerably  exceeds  those  of  others, 
and  the  most  general  view  is  that  the  total  energy  exhibited  in  24  hours 
br  the  average  adult  is  rather  under  than  over  1,000,000  kilog.  meters. 

Taking  the  diet  scale  as  given  above  (modified  from  Moleschott),  we  may  see 
how  this  supplies  the  energy  which  is  given  out,  remembering  that  i  grm. 
tffoteid  =  5,000  to  5,500  calories  ;  minus  the  value  of  ^  grm.  urea  =  700 
or  800  calories,  =  say  4,500 ;  i  grm.  fat  =  9,000  calories  ;  and  i  grm.  carbo- 
hydrate =  4,000  calories. 

Gramme 

calorieH. 

120  grms.  Proteid  at  4,500  per  grm.        =      544,500 

90     „       Fat  at  9,000  per  grm.  =      8zo,ooo 

330     „       Carbohydrate  at  4000  per  grm.  =   1,320,000 

2,694,500 

Or  roughly.  2.694  kilog.  calories,  equivalent  to  1,144,9^0  metre-kilogrammes 
of  energy.  This  shows,  although  the  calculation  is  only  rough,  that  the  diet 
which  from  other  reasons  was  considered  to  be  correct  contains  the  potential 
energy  to  set  free  one  million  metre-kilogrammes  of  kinetic  energy,  and  to 
leave  a  fair  margin  for  errors  of  calculation. 

To  the  foregoing  amounts  of  expenditure  must  be  added  the 
quite  unknown  quantity  expended  in  the  various  manifestations 
of  nerve- force,  and  in  the  work  of  nutrition  and  growth  (using 
these  terms  in  their  widest  sense).  By  comparing  the  amount 
of  energy  which  should  be  produced  in  the  body  from  so  much 
food  of  a  given  kind,  with  that  which  is  actually  manifested  (as 
shown  by  the  various  products  of  combustion,  in  the  excretions), 
attempts  have  been  made,  indeed,  to  estimate,  by  a  process  of 
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exclusion,  these  unknown  quantities  ;   but  all  such  calculations 
must  be  at  present  considered  only  very  doubtfully  approximate. 

Sources  of  Error. — Among  the  sources  of  error  in  any  such 
calculations  as  the  one  above  given  must  be  reckoned,  as  a  chFe? 
one,  the,  at  present,  entirely  unknowji  extent  to  which  forces  exter- 
nal to  the  body  (mainly  heat)  can  be  utilised  by  the  tissues.  "VTe 
are  too  apt  to  think  that  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun  are  directly 
correlated,  as  far  as  living  beings  are  concerned  with  the  chemic^ 
vital  transformations  involved  in  the  nutrition  and  growth  of  the 
members  of  the  vegetable  world  only.  Bjit  .aniimils,  although 
comparatively  independent  of  external  heat  and  other  forces^ 
probably  utilise  them,  to  the  degree  occasion  offers.  And 
although  the  correlative  manifestation  of  energy  in  the  body,  due 
to  .external  heat  and  light,  may  still  be  measured  in  so  far  as  it 
may  take  the  form  of  mechanical  work ;  yet^  in  so  far  as  it  takes 
the  form  of  expenditure  in  nutrition  or  nerve-force,  it  is  evidently 
impossible  to  include  it  by  any  method  of  estimation  yet  dis- 
covered ;  and  all  accounts  of  it  must  be  matters  of  the  purest 
theory.  These  considerations  may  help  to  explain  the  apparent 
discrepancy  between  the  amount  of  energy  which  is  capable  of 
being  produced  by  the  usual  daily  amount  of  food,  with  that 
which  is  actually  manifested  daily  by  the  body;  the  former 
leaving  but  a  small  margin  for  anything  beyond  the  maintenance 
of  heat,  and  mechanical  work. 

It  is  of  much  interest  to  consider  the  way  in  which  protoplapn  , 
acts  in  converting  food  into  energy  plus  decomposition  products.  Jt 
is.  certain  .'that  the  substance  itself  does,  not  undergo  much  cbai^gs.^ 
in  the  process  except  a  slight  amount  of  wear  and  tear.     We  may 
assume  th^t  it  is  the  property  of  protoplasn^  to  separate  from  the^ 
blood  the  materials  which  it  may  require  to  produce  secretions, 
in  the_ca8e  of  the.prQtpplasm  of  secreting  glands,  or  to  enable  it 
to  evolve  heat  and  energy,  as  in  the  case  of  the  protoplasm  of 
muscle.     The  properties  of   th^   protoplasm   are   very  ..poeafclx'. 
differently  developed  in,  each  case,  and  the  decomposition  pro- 
ducts,   too,    may  be  different  in  quality  or  quantity.     Proteid 
materials  appear   to   be   specially  needed,  as  is  shown   by  the 
invariable  presence  of  urea  in  the  urine  even  during  starvation ; 
and  as  in  the  latter   case,  there  has  been  no  food  from  which 
these  materials  could  have  been  derived,  the  urea  is  considered  to 
be  .derived  from  the  disintegration   of   the  nitrogenous  tissues 
themselves.     Which,  if  not  all,  of  the  three  varieties  of  proteid  of 
the  blood,  viz.,  serum-albumin,  serum-globulin,  and  fibrinogen,  is 
necessary  for  muscular  metabolism  is  not  certainly  known,  opinion 
appears  to  incline  towards  the  first  as  the  most  important.     The 
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removal  of  all  fat  from  the  body  in  a  starvation  period,  as  the 
first  apparent  change,  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  fat  is 
also  a  sj>ecially  nec^^a,ry  pabulum  for  the  production  of  proto- 
plasmic  energy ;  and  the  fact  that,  as  mentioned  above,  with  a 
diet  of  .lean  meat  an  enormous  amount  appears  to  be  required, 
BHgg§?ts  that  in  that  case  protoplasm  obtains  the  fat  it  needs 
from  the  proteid  food,  which  process  must  be  evidently  a  source 
of^much  waste  of  nitrogen.  The  fat  which  is  deposited  in  the 
tissues  has  for  its  origin,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  in  great 
part  carbohydrate  food,  and  is  looked  upon. as  a  store  of  car- 
bonaceous material ;  !(..  .h?:?  been  suggested  that  as  it  leaves  the 
tissue  to  be  used,  up,  it  is  reconverted  into  a  carbohydrate,  viz., 
dextrose.  Salts  appear  to  be  absolutely  essential  for  protoplasmic 
life.  The  idea  that  proteid  food  has  two  destinations  in  the 
economy.  viz.^^to  form  organ  or  tissue  proteid  which  builds  up 
organs  and  tissues,  ai/d  circulating  proteid^  from  which  the  organs 
and  tissues  derive  the  materials  of  their  secretions  or  for  pro- 
ducing their  energy,  is  a  convenient  one,  but  cannot  be  said  to 
rest  upon  any  very  certain  facts.  Except  in  the  possible  case  of 
the  appearance  of  leucin  and  tyrosin  in  pancreatic  digestion, 
already  fully  discussed,  it  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  more  than 
a  convenient  hypothesis. 

One  question  which  has  been  little  considered  by  physiologists, 
is  what  relationship,  if  any,  there  is  between  each  tissue  and  the 
waste  products  of  other  tissues,  or  perhaps  it  should  be  said,  the 
products  of  the  metabolism  of  other  tissues.  It  is  not  known 
whether,  as  the  result  of  the  katabolism  of  oneT^sue^  p]3)ductsj 
proteid  or  othenv^ise,  are  not  taken  up  by  the  blood  and  carried 
to^other  tissues,  supplying  exactly  what  is  necessary  for  their 
con;^lete  anabolism ;  whether,  for  example,  a  proteid  residue  does 
not  arise  from  the  metabolism  of  muscle  which  may  be  used 
further  by  glands.  Qne_8tep^ j,t  all.  events,,  in „thi^. (iif^Qtioft. has 
been  taken ;  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  sarco-lactic  acid  con- 
tinually produced  loy  muscle  is  carried  to  the  liver,  either  to  be 
convgPted*  itself  into  glycogen,  or  by  its  influence  on  the  hepatic 
cells  to  cause  them  to  store  up  that  substance. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE    PRODUCTION    OF    THE    VOICE. 

Bbfore  commenciug  the  consideration  of  the  Nervous  ajateia 
and  the  Special  Senses  it  will  be  convenient  to  conaider  here 
the  method  of  the  production  of  the  human  voice,  and  the 
phyaiol<^y  of  the  Laryni  generally. 

The  Iiarynx. — Jn_neariy  all_air-breathing  vertebrate  animala 
there  are  arrangements  for  the  production  of  sound,. Qr  ji 


■.  BtOSD-lirqilleBI. 


■.  gtenw-hjcildeiii. 


-thrroldnii. 


Fig.  j4t.^Thc  IdTj-ni.  u  seen  from  the  front,  ehowina  the  eutOHes  uid  linmaito.    Tbt 
muflclee,  nith  the  exception  of  one  ciico^thfroid,  afe  cat  off  flholt.    (StOffk.^ 

some  parts  of  the  respiratory  agparat\is.  In  many  animals,  the 
sound  admits  of  being  variously  modified  and.  "^^tsred,  durinpjuid 
aft«r  its  production  ;  iiud,  in  man,  one  such  modificatuai  pcpimmg 
in  obedience  to  dictates  of  the  cerebrum,,  is  ^ptgcA. 

Tt"haB  been  proved  by  observations  on  living  subjects,  by  means 
of  the  laryngoscope  (p.  560),  as  well  as  by  experiments  on  the 
larynx  taken  from  the  dead  body,  that  the  sound  of  the  human 
voice  is  the  result  of  the  vibration  of  the  inferior  laryngnl 
ligaments,  or  the  true  vocal  cords  which  bound  the  ^oltU, 
caused   by  currents  of   expired    air  impelled  over  their  edgo. 
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If  a  free  opening  exists  in  the  trachea,  the  sound  of  the  voice 
ceases,  hut  it  returns  if  the  opening  is  closed.  An  opening  into 
the  air-passages  ahove  the  glottis,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  pre- 
vent the  voice  being  produced.  By  forcing  a  current  of  air  through 
the  larynx  in  the  dead  subject,  clear  vocal  sounds  are  elicited, 
though  the  epiglottis,  the  upper  ligaments  of  the  larynx  or  false 
vocal  cords,  the  ventricles  between  them  and  the  inferior  ligaments 
or  true  vocal  cords,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages, 
be  all  removed ;  provided  the  true  vocal  cords  remain  entire,  with 
their  points  of  attachment,  and  be  kept  tense  and  so  approximated 
that  the  fissure  of  the  glottis  may  be  narrow. 

The  vocal  ligaments  or  cords,  therefore,  are  regarded  as  the 
proper  organs  for  the  production  of  vocal  sounds :  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  sounds  being  effected,  as  will  be  presently  explained, 
by  other  parts,  viz.,  by  the  tongue,  teeth,  lips,  etc.  The  structure 
of  the  vocal  cords  is  adapted  to  enable  them  to  vibrate  like  tense 
membranes,  for  they  are  essentially  composed  of  elastic  tissue ; 
and  they  are  so  attached  to  the  cartilaginous  parts  of  the  larynx 
that  their  position  and  tension  can  be  variously  altered  by  the 
contraction  of  the  muscles  which  act  on  these  parts. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  larynx  is  the  organ  of  voice.  It 
may  be  said  to  consist  essentially  of  the  two  vocal  cords  and  the 
various  cartilaginous,  muscular,  and  other  apparatus  by  means  of 
which  not  only  can  the  aperture  of  the  larynx  (rima  glottidis), 
of  which  they  are  the  lateral  boundaries,  be  closed  against  the 
entrance  and  exit  of  air  to  or  from  the  lungs,  but  also  by  means 
of  which  the  cords  themselves  can  be  stretched  or  relaxed,  brought 
together  and  separated  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  that 
may  be  necessary  for  the  air  in  passing  over  them,  to  set  them 
vibrating  to  produce  the  various  sounds.  Their  action  in  respira- 
tion has  been  already  referred  to. 

Anatomy  of  the  Lanmx. — The  principal  parts  entering  into  the 
formation  of  the  larynx  (figs.  342  and  343)  are — the  thyroid  cartilage  ;  the 
cricoid  cartilage ;  the  two  arytenoid  cartilages  ;  and  the  two  true  vocal 
cords.  The  epiglottis  (fig.  343)  has  but  little  to  do  with  the  voice, 
and  is  chiefly  useful  in  protecting  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx  from 
the  entrance  of  food  and  drink  in  deglutition.  It  also  probably  guides 
macus  or  other  fluids  in  small  amount  from  the  mouth  around  the  sides 
of  the  upper  opening  of  the  glottis  into  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  : 
thus  preventing  them  from  entering  the  larynx.  The  false  vocal  cords 
and  the  ventricle  of  the  larynx,  which  is  a  space  between  the  false  and  the 
true  cord  of  either  side,  need  be  here  only  referred  to. 

Cartilages,— ^a)  The  thyroid  cartilage  (fig.  342,  i  to  4)  does  not  form  a 
oomplete  ring  around  the  larynx,  but  only  covers  the  front  portion. 
(J)  The  cricoid  cartilage  (fig.  342,  5,  6),  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  complete 
ring ;  the  back  part  of  the  ring  being  much  broader  than  the  front.  On 
the  top  of  this  broad  portion  of  the  cricoid  are  {c)  the  arytenoid  cartilages 
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(lB-_34a-  7)<  the  connection  between  the  cricoid  below  and  arytenoid 
cartilages  above  being  a  joint  with  eynorial  membrane  and  ligaments, 
the  latter  permitting  tolerably  free  motion  between  them.  But  althoagh 
the  arytenoid  cartilages  can  move  on  the  cricoid,  they  of  course  accompany 
the  latter  in  all  iU 
movements,  just  u 
the  head  may  nod  or 
turn  on  the  top  of  the 
spinal  colnmn,  but 
~"    ""  accompany  it  in 


S-  Mi— CaitOMW  of  iht  laiyni  geen  fmm  the  front 
1  to  4,  thyiora  cKtaago;  i,  vertii*!  lidm  or  pomnin 
Aduni;  ».  ngU»l»;  3,  Buperjor.and  4,5ifBrior«min 
of  the  nght  ride ;  5,  6.  cricgid  tutilsp; ;  c,  iiulde  of  the 
P«teTor  part;  6,  anterior  niinoir  part  of  Uu  ring: 
7,  UTteuoid  qfljtila^ee.     x  ]. 


ith  the  cri- 
coid, not  only  by 
ligaments,  but  also l^ 
joints  with  synovial 
membrane^  the  loirei 
enmiia  of  the  thyroid 
clamping,  or  nipping, 
as  it  were,  the  cricoid 
between    them,  but 


not  aa  tighUybnt  that  the  thyroid  can  revolve,  w.-,^^  »  «:iuun  nuigt, 
aronnd  an  axis  passing  transversely  through  the  two  joints  at  which  the 
cricoid  JB  clasped.  The  vocal  cords  are  attached  (behind)  to  the  front 
portion  of  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,   and  (in  front)  to  the 


•  IU7111  u  seen  f  mm  b< 


the  back  part  of  the  thyroid  ;  it  is  evident,  therefore. 

of  either  of  these  cartilages  must  produce  an  effect 
le  kind  or  other.  Inasmuth,  too,  as  the  arytenoid  cartiiagra 
of  the  back  pottion  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  are  connected 
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with  it  by  capsular  and  other  ligaments,  all  movements  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage  must  move  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  also  produce  an  effect  on 
the  Yocal  cords. 

Intrinsic  Musclest, — The  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx  are  so  connected 
with  the  laryngeal  cartilages  that  by  their  contraction  alterations  in  the 
condition  of  the  Yocal  cords  and  glottis  are  produced.  They  are  usually 
divided  into  four  classes  according  to  their  action,  viz.,  into  abductors^ 
adduetiyrt^  aphinctem  and  tensors.  The  Abductors,  the  erico-aryteiundei, 
widen  the  glottis,  by  separating  the  cords ;  the  Adductors,  consisting  of 
the  thy  rotary -epiglottici^  the  arytenoidevs  posticus  seu  tratisversuSy 
the  thyro-arytenaidei  eaptemi,  the  crico-aryten&idei  laterales^  and  the 
thyro-arytenaidei  internij  approximate  the  vocal  cords,  diminish  the 
rima  glottidis,  and  act  generally  as  Sphincters  and  supportei'S  of  the 
glottis.  Finally,  the  Tensors  of  the  cords  put  the  cords  on  the  stretch, 
with  or  without  elongating  them ;  the  tensors  are  the  crico-thyroidei  and 
the  thyro-arytenoidei  intemi. 

The  attachments  and  the  action  of  the  muscles  will  be  readily  understood 
from  the  following  table.  All  the  muscles  are  in  pairs  except  the  aryte- 
noideus  posticus. 


Table  op  the  several  Groups  op  the  Intrinsic  Muscles  op  the 

Larynx  and  their  attachments. 


Geoup. 

MnacLB. 

Attachhbnts. 

Action. 

I. 

AM^ictors. 

1 

Crico  -  aryte- 
noids pos- 
tici. 

This  pair  of  muscles  arises,  on 
either  side,  from  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  corresponding 
half  of  the  cricoid  cartilage. 
From    this    depression    their 
fibres  converge  on  either  side 
upwards  and  outwards  to  be 
inserted  into  the  outer  angle 
of  the  base  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages   behind    the  crico- 
arytenoid laterales. 

Draw  inwards  and 
backwards  the 
outer  angle  of 
arytenoid  carti- 
lages, and  so 
rotate  outwards 
the  processus 
vocalis  and 
widen  the  glot- 
tis. 

n.  and  III. 
AdduotorB 

and 
^hinoters. 

1 

r 

i 

1 

1 

( 

1 

1 

In  three  lay- 
ers : 

(a)       Ovter 
layer,  Thy- 
ro-ary-epi- 
glottici. 

A  pair  of  muscles.     Flat  and 
narrow,  which  arise  on  either 
side  from  the  processus  mus- 
cularis  of  the  arytenoid  carti- 
lage, then    passing    upwards 
and  inwards  cross  one  another 
in  the  middle  line  to  be  in- 
serted into  the  upper  half  of 
the  lateral  border  of  the  oppo- 
site arytenoid  cartilage    and 
the  posterior    border  of    the 
cartilage  of  Santorini.      The 
lower  fibres  run  forwards  and 
downwards  to  be  inserted  into 
the  thyroid  cartilage  near  the 
commissure.     The    fibres   at- 
tached to  the  cartilage  of  San- 
torini are  continued  forwards 
and  upwards  into  the  ary-epi- 
glottic  fold. 

Help  to  narrow  or 
close  the  rima 
glottidis. 

> 
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rBu«.P. 


Mdbclb. 


II.  and  HI. 


-x:uiUt»ue(L 


(b)  Middle 
layer, 

i.  Arytenoi- 
deus  posti- 
cus. 


ii.  Thyro- 
arytenoidei 
extern!. 


iii.  Crico  - 
arytenoidei 
laterales. 


Attachmbxts. 


Acnrioir. 


A  single  muscle.     Half-quadri 
lateral,  attached  to  the  borders 
of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  its 
fibres     running     horizontally 
between  the  two. 


(c)  Inner- 
most Uiyer^ 
Thy ro- ary- 
tenoidei in- 
terni. 


A  pair  of  muscles.  Each  of 
which  consists  of  three  chief 
portions — lower,  middle,  and 
upper.  The  lower  and  prin- 
cipal fibres  may  be  further 
divided  into  two  layers,  inter- 
nal and  external.  These  fibres 
arise  side  by  side  from  the 
lower  half  of  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
close  to  the  angle,  and  from 
the  fibrous  expansion  of  the 
crico-thyroid  ligament,  and  are 
inserted  into  the  lateral  border 
of  the  arytenoid  cartilage.  The 
inner  fibres  run  horizontally, 
to  be  attached  to  the  lower 
half  of  this  border,  and  the 
outer  fibres  pass  obliquely  out- 
wards to  be  inserted  into  the 
upper  half,  whilst  some  pass 
to  the  cartilage  of  Wrisberg 
and  the  ary-epiglottic  fold. 

A  pair  of  muscles.  They  arise 
on  either  side  from- the  middle 
third  of  the  upper  border  of 
the  cricoid  cartilage  and  are 
inserted  into  the  whole  ante- 
rior margin  of  the  base  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilage.  Some  of 
their  fibres  join  the  thyroid- 
ary-epiglottici. 


pair  of  muscles.  They  arise 
on  either  side,  internally  from 
the  angle  of  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage, internal  to  the  last  de- 
scribed muscle  (  (b),  iii.),  and 
running  parallel  to  and  in  the 
substance  of  the  vocal  cords 
are  attached  posteriorly  to  the 
processus  vocalis  along  their 
whole  length  and  to  the  adja- 
cent part  of  the  outer  surface 
of  the  arytenoid  cartilages. 


Draws  together 
the  arytenoid 
cartilages  and 
also  depresn 
them.  When 
the  muscle  is 
paralyzed,  the 
inter-cartilagin- 
ous part  of  the 
cords  cannot 
come  together. 


Approximate  the; 
vocal  cords  bj 
drawing  the 
processus  mns- 
cularis  of  the 
arytenoid  carti- 
lages forwards 
and  downwards 
and  so  rotate 
the  procesBusj 
vocalis  inwards.; 

Render  the  vocalj 
cords  tense  andi 
rotate  the  aryte- 
noid cartilages, 
and  approxi- 
mate the  pro- 
cessus vocalis. 
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G^. 

Mu«eLt. 

ATTUUIlBTe. 

Aoiio». 

IT.ZanMin. 

Crico-thjroi- 

A  pair  of  fan-shaped  muacles 

The  thyroid  carti- 

dei 

attached  on  either  side  to  the 

lage  being  fixed 

cricoid  cartilage  below ;  from 

by  its  extrinsic 

the   mesial   line    in    front  for 

muscles,        the 

nearly  one-half  of  its  lateral 

front  of  the  cri- 

circumference  backwards  the 

coid  cartilage  is 

fibres  pass  upwards  and  out- 

drawn  upwards, 

warts  to  be  attached  to  the 

and     its    back. 

lower   border  of  the  thyroid 

with  the  aryt«. 
□oids  atUched, 

cartilage  and  to  the  front  bor- 

1 

der  of  iu  lower  cornea. 

is  drawn  down. 
Hence  the  vocal 
cords  are  elon- 
gated     antero- 

put  upon  the 
stretch.  Pa- 
ralysis of  these 
muscles  causes 
an  ioabUity  to 
produce  high 
notes. 

Thyro-aryte- 

The  most  posterior  part  is  almost 

Described  above. 

noidei     in- 

a  distinct  muscle  and  its  fibres 

temi 

are  all  but  horizontnl  :  eome- 
timea  this  mascle  is  described 
as  consislinn  of    two  layers 
Buperfiqial  with  cortical  fibres 
deep  with  oblique  fibres,  de- 
scribed  under  Group  HI. 

-Yertie  Supply.  -  -  In 
tbe  performance  of  the 
fiiDCtioDs  of  the  larynx 
the  sensory  filBments  of 
Ibe  nperior  laryngeal 
ifdiirA  of  the  vagus  sup- 
pi  J  that  acute  sensibility 
Dj  which  the  glottis  is 
gurded  agaiiiBt  the  in- 
ftas  of  foreign  bodies, 
01  of  irrespirable  gases. 
Tie  contact  of  these 
nimolates  the  nerve 
flunentB ;  asd  the  Im- 
preasion  conveyed  to 
the  medulla  oblongata, 
*liether  it  produce  sen- 
»tion  or  not,  is  reflected 
to  the  filaments  of  the 
mxtrrnt  or  inferior 
i^ij^gml  biBDch,  and 
euites  contraction  of 
the  mascles  that  cloee 
the  glottis.  Both  these 
^Tuchea  of  the  vagi  co- 


Cut.  Wriibecsil 


Crico-*»Tteooid.  port. 


A  from  behiml.    To  show  the 
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operate  also  in  the  production  and  rcBalation  of  the  voice  ;  the  inferior 
laryngeal  determining  the  cojitraction  of  the  musslea  that  varv  the  tension  of 
the  Toeal  eords,  and  the  superior  laryngeal  conveying  to  the  mind  the  gen- 
sation  of  the  Btotc  of  these  muscles  necessary  for  their  continuous  gnidanw. 
And  both  the  branches  co-operate  in  the  actions  of  the  laryni  in  the 
ordinary  slight  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  glottis  in  the  acta  of 
expiration  and  inspiration,  and  more  evidently  in  ^ose  of  coaghing  and 
other  forcible  respiratory  movements. 

Ths  l&rynBOBoope  is  an  instrument  employed  in  investigating  during 
life  the  condition  of  the  pharynx,  larynx,  and  trachea.  It  consists  of  a  latge 
concave  mirror  with  perforated  centre,  and  of  a  smaller  mirror  fixed  in  ■ 
long  handle.    It  is  tbas  nsed  :  the  patient  is  placed  in  a  chair,  a  good  light 
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FlS-  345.— The  paita  of  the  IjUTngoaoope. 

(argand  burner,  or  lamp)  is  arranged  on  one  side  of,  and  a  little  abOTe  his 
head.  The  operator  fixes  the  lai^  mirror  round  his  head  in  such  a  manner, 
thit  he  looks  through  the  centra!  aperture  with  one  eye.  He  then  seatt 
himself  opposite  the  patient,  and  so  alters  the  position  of  the  mirror,  wbieli 
is  for  this  purpose  provided  with  a  ball  and  socket  joint,  that  a  beam  of 
light  ifl  reflected  on  the  lips  of  the  patient. 

The  patient  is  now  directed  to  throw  his  head  slightly  backwards,  and  to 
open  his  mouth  ;  the  reflection  from  the  mirror  lights  up  the  cavity  of  tie 
mouth,  and  by  a  little  alteration  of  the  distance  between  the  operator  mil 
the  patient  the  point  at  which  the  greatest  amount  of  light  is  reflected  bj 
the  mirror— in  other  words  its  focal  length — is  readily  discovered.  The 
small  mirror  fixed  in  the  handle  is  then  warmed,  either  by  holding  it  orer 
the  lamp,  or  by  putting  it  into  a  vessel  of  warm  water  ;  this  is  necesaiTT  to 
prevent  the  condensation  of  breath  upon  its  surface.    The  degree  of  hoU  if 
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T^ulated  b;  applying  the  back  of  the  mirror  to  the  hand  or  cheek,  when  It 
Aonid  fe«l  warm  without  being  pufnfiil. 

After  these  preliminaries  the  patient  is  directed  to  pat  ont  his  tongue, 
which  is  held  bj  the  left  hand  gently  but  finnlj  against  the  lower  teeth  by 
DeaDs  of  a  handkerchief.  The  warm  mirror  is  passed  to  the  back  of  the 
moDth,  until  it  rests  upon  and  (Jightly  revises  the  base  of  the  urula,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  light  i»  directed  npon  it :  an  inverteil  imago  of  the 
larynx  and  trachea  will  be  seen  in  the  mirror.  If  the  dorsum  of  the  tonffuo 
be  alone  seen,  the  handle  of  the  mirror  must  be  slightly  lowered  until  the 
tuyni  comes  into  view  ;  care  Bhould  be  takeo,  however,  not  to  move  the 


Fl|.  n6. — To  «hQH  the  petition  of  the  operator  And  patioit  when  luing  the  lAiyngcHcape- 

mirrorDpoD  the  avnla,  as  it  excites  retching.     The  observation  abonld  not 
beprolonged,  but  should  rather  be  repeated  at  short  intervals. 

The  stractures  seen  will  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
p»rta  as  lo  inspiration,  expiration,  phonation,  &c,  ;  they  are  (figs.  347)  first, 
»nd  apparently  at  the  posterior  part,  the  base  i<f  the  timgw,  immecllatelj 
below  which  is  the  arcuate  oatline  of  the  epighiltit,  with  its  cushion  or 
lobercle.  Then  are  seen  in  the  central  line  the  trve  voeal  eordi,  white  and 
■biaing  in  their  normal  condition.  The  cords  approximate  (in  the  ioTerted 
image)  posteriorly  ;  between  them  is  left  a  chink,  narrow  whilst  a  high  note 
i>  being  sang,  wide  dnring  a  deep  inspiratioii.  On  each  side  of  the  true 
fneal  cord8,and  on  a  higher  level,  are  the  pink/olw  vocal  rardK.  Still  more 
eitemally  than  the  false  vocal  cords  is  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  fold,  in 
*hieh  are  sitoated  upon  each  side  three  small  elevations ;  of  these  the  most 
alemal  is  the  cartilage  of  Wrisbcrg,  the  intermediate  is  the  cartilagri  i<f 
Sntorini,  whilst  the  snmmit  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage  is  in  front,  and 
'omewhat  below  the  preceding,  being  only  seen  during  deep  inspiration. 
The  ringt  u/tAeiroc/iio,  and  even  the  bifnrcation  of  the  trachea  itBolf,  it  the 
[eiient  be  directed  to  draw  a  deep  breath,  may  be  seen  in  the  Interval 
between  the  tme  vocal  cords. 
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Hovementa  of  tlie  Vocal  Cords. 

In  Xapiralioa.— The  position  of  the  vocal  corde  in  ordinary 
tranquil  breathing  is  so  adapted  by  the  mnaclea,  that  the  opeiiii^ 
of  the  glottis  is  wide  and  triangular  (fig.  347,  b),  bewtming  a  little 


Ig.147. — Tbrvft  lungoBcopIc  Tien  of  tJifl  flupnuT  apeTtnre  of  the  Ibitiix  amd  man/ndr 
iDBparta.  .1,  tbeilotUtdiirnwtlieainlaBaiiorahigh  note  in  singins ;  B,lii<MTBid 
qSetinhditloDOfuri  C,  in  t&e  Mate  of  wldeM  MiUe  dllit^n,  u  In  inhiiw  • 
Terr  de«i  lireatli.  The  duigniDU  A'.  B',  and  C,  ihov  In  horiioatal  Kctioiu  of  w 
glonig  the  poaltloD  of  tfa»  voaX  liguocnta  uu)  urtenoid  eu1U«g«a  in  Uw  thne  •cnal 
AtAta  Tepmented  in  the  other  flxuR*.  Inall  the  flnmaafUmj  muled.  "^~  i-m_ 
'-'-«teU.eiwteH '-      ■ ^ ' 


the  btao  of  the  lonpie ;  t,  the  upper  free  tin  d 
(iOHU  i  f  ,  upLuuercje  ur  cubhion  of  the  Epl^loCtiB  ;  pk,  part  of  Hi*  ulftlcr 
the  phuTTix  behind  the  larynx  ;  in  the  marfrin  of  we  errteno-epigloUideu 
the  »w«lliiig  nf  the  merahtsne  EiuKd  by  the  airtilng™  of  Wriibtt^ ;  >,  tki(  if 
tdUim of  ^ntorini ;  n,  the  tipot  ■ummit  ol  the  urtenoid  cutil&g«i  ir.ltr 
al  cords  or  lipa  of  the  runx  ^lotUdia ;  c  v  s,  the  auperior  or  f  aLh  voeml  oorfi : 
nlhem  the  ventricle  of  the  laryni ;  inC,  Ir  b  plswd  on  tie  •nt*r "  -""- 


y  be  brought  into  view  in  tltii  ntHle  of 


bronchi  bennd  t^ 
dUmtitiiB 


wider  at  each  inspiration,  and  a  little  narrower  at  each  eipirstioD. 
On  making  a  rapid  and  deep  inepimtion  the  opening  of  the  glottit 
Is  widely  dilated  (fig.  347,  c),  and  somewhat  lozenge-shaped. 
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In  Vocalisation, — At  the  moment  of  the  emission  of  a  note,  it  is 
narrowed,  the  margins  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  being  brought  into 
contact  and  the  edges  of  the  vocal  cords  approximated  and  made 
parallel,  at  the  same  time  that  their  tension  is  much  increased. 
The  higher  the  note  produced,  the  tenser  do  the  cords  become  (fig. 
347,  a)  ;  and  the  range  of  a  voice  depends,  of  course,  in  the  main, 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  degree  of  tension  of  the  vocal  cords 
can  be  thus  altered.  In  the  production  of  a  high  note  the  vocal 
cords  are  brought  well  within  sight,  so  as  to  be  plainly  visible 
with  the  help  of  the  laryngoscope.  In  the  utterance  of  grave 
tones,  on  the  other  hand,  the  epi- 
glottis is  depressed  and  brought 
over  them,  and  the  arytenoid  car- 
tilages look  as  if  they  w^ere  trying 
to  hide  themselves  under  it  (fig. 
348).  The  epiglottis,  by  being 
somewhat  pressed  down  so  as  to 
cover  the  superior  cavity  of  the 
larvnx,  serves  to  render  the  notes      Fig  348.-view  of  the  upper  part  of  the 

,  "  .  laiynx  asseen  by  meaos  of  the  laryn- 

deeper  in  tone  and  at  the  same  goecope  during  the  utterance  of  a 

a:_  I.    u.     J    n  'a.  grave  note,  e,  epiglottis ;  «,tuDercle8 

tune    somewhat    duller     just    as  of  the  cartila^  of    Santonni;    a, 

covering  th«  pnd  nf  a.  fthort  tiihp  arytenoid  cartilages ;  «,  base  of  the 

w\enng  me  ena  01  a  snori;  tuoe  tongue ;  ph,  the  posterior  wall  of  the 

placed     in    front    of    caoutchouc  pharynx.    (Caermak.) 

tongues  lowers  the  tone.     In  no 

other  respect  does  the  epiglottis  appear  to  have  any  eflfect-  in 

modifying  the  vocal  sounds. 

The  degree  of  approximation  of  the  vocal  cords  also  usually 
corresponds  with  the  height  of  the  note  produced  ;  but  probably 
not  always,  for  the  width  of  the  aperture  has  no  essential  influence 
on  the  height  of  the  note,  as  long  as  the  vocal  cords  have  the 
same  tension  :  only  with  a  wide  aperture  the  tone  is  more  difficult 
to  produce  and  is  less  perfect,  the  rushing  of  the  air  through  the 
aperture  being  heard  at  the  same  time. 

No  true  vocal  sound  is  produced  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
aperture  of  the  glottis,  that,  viz.,  which  is  formed  by  the  space 
between  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  For  if  the  arytenoid  cartilages 
be  approximated  in  such  a  manner  that  their  anterior  processes 
touch  each  other,  but  yet  leave  an  opening  behind  them  as  well 
as  in  front,  no  second  vocal  tone  is  produced  by  the  passage  of 
the  air  through  the  posterior  opening,  but  merely  a  rustling  or 
bubbling  soimd  ;  and  the  height  or  pitch  of  the  note  produced  is 
the  same  whether  the  posterior  part  of  the  glottis  be  open  or 
not. 
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The  Voice  in  Singing  and  Speaking. 

Varieties  of  Vocal  Sovnds, — The  laryngeal  notes  may  obBcrve 
three  different  kinds  of  sequence.  The  first  is  the  monotonous, 
in  which  the  notes  have  nearly  all  the  same  pitch  as  in  ordinary 
speaking  ;  the  variety  of  the  sounds  of  speech  being  due  to  articu- 
lation in  the  mouth.  In  speaking,  however,  occasional  syllables 
generally  receive  a  higher  intonation  for  the  sake  of  accent  The 
second  mode  of  sequence  is  the  successive  transition  from  high  to 
low  notes,  and  vice  versd,  without  intervals ;  such  as  is  heard  in 
the  sounds,  which,  as  expressions  of  passion,  accompany  crying  in 
men,  and  in  the  howling  and  whining  of  dogs.  The  third  mode  of 
sequence  of  the  vocal  sounds  is  the  musical,  in  which  each  sound 
has  a  determinate  number  of  vibrations,  and  the  number  of  the 
vibrations  in  the  successive  sounds  has  the  same  relative  propor- 
tions that  characterise  the  notes  of  the  musical  scale. 

In  diflPerent  individuals  this  comprehends  one,  two,  or  three 
octaves.     In  singers — that  is,  in   persons   apt   for   singing — it 
extends  to  two  or  three  octaves.     But  the  male  and  female  voices 
commence  and  end  at  different  points  of  the  musical  scale.     The 
lowest  not«  of  the  female  voice  is  about  an  octave  higher  than  the 
lowest  of  the  male  voice ;  the  highest  note  of  the  female  voice 
about  an  octave  higher  than  the  highest  of  the  male.     The  com- 
pass of  the  male  and  female  voices  taken  together,  or  the  entire 
scale  of  the  human  voice,  includes  about  four  octaves.     The  prin- 
cipal difference  between  the  male  and  female  voice  is,  therefore, 
in  their  pitch ;  but  they  are  also  distinguished  by  their  Umej — the 
male  voice  is  not  so  soft.     The  voice   presents  other  varieties 
besides  that  of  male  and  female ;  there  are  two  kinds  of  male 
voice,   technically  called  the  bass  and  tenoTy  and  two  kinds  of 
female  voice,  the  contralto  and  soprano,  all  differing  from  each 
other  in  tone.     The  bass  voice  usually  reaches  lower  than  the 
tenor,   and  its  strength  lies  in  the  low  notes;  while  the  tenor 
voice   extends   higher  than  the  bass.     The  contralto  voice  has 
generally  lower  notes  than  the  soprano,  and  is  strongest  in  the 
lower  notes  of  the  female  voice  ;  while  the  soprano  voice  reaches 
higher  in  the  scale.     But  the  difference  of  compass,  and  of  power 
in  different  parts  of  the  scale,  is  not  the  essential  distinction 
between  the  different  voices ;  for  bass  singers  can  sometimes  go 
very  high,  and  the  contralto  frequently  sings  the  high  notes  like 
soprano  singers.     The  essential  difference  between  the  bass  and 
tenor  voices,  and  between  the  contralto  and  soprano,  consists  in 
their  tone  or  timbre,  which  distinguishes  them  even  when  they 
are  singing  the  same  note.     The  qualities  of  the  barytone  and 
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mezzo-soprano  voices  are  less  marked ;  the  barytone  being  inter- 
mediate between  the  bass  and  tenor,  the  mezzo-soprano  between 
the  contralto  and  soprano.  They  have  also  a  middle  position  as 
to  pitch  in  the  scale  of  the  male  and  female  voices. 

The  differences  in  the  pitch  of  the  male  and  the  female  voices 
depends  on  the  dififerent  length  of  the  vocal  cords  in  the  two 
sexes ;  their  relative  length  in  men  and  women  being  as  three  to 
twa  The  difference  of  the  two  voices  in  tone  or  timbre,  is  owing 
to  the  different  nature  and  form  of  the  resounding  walls,  which 
in  the  male  larynx  are  much  more  extensive,  and  form  a  more 
acute  angle  anteriorly.  The  different  qualities  of  the  tenor  and 
bass,  and  of  the  alto  and  soprano  voices,  probably  depend  on  some 
peculiarities  of  the  ligaments,  and  the  membranous  and  cartila- 
ginous parietes  of  the  laryngeal  cavity,  which  are  not  at  present 
understood,  but  of  which  we  may  form  some  idea,  by  recollecting 
that  musical  instruments  made  of  different  materials,  «.</.,  metallic 
and  gut-strings,  may  be  tuned  to  the  same  note,  but  that  each 
win  give  it  with  a  peculiar  tone  or  timbre. 

The  boy's  larynx  resembles  the  female  larynx ;  their  vocal 
cords  before  puberty  are  not  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  adult 
cords ;  and  the  angle  of  their  thyroid  cartilage  is  as  little  promi- 
nent as  in  the  female  larynx.  Boys*  voices  are  alto  and  aopnmoy 
resembling  in  pitch  those  of  women,  but  louder,  and  differing 
somewhat  from  them  in  tone.  But,  after  the  larynx  has  under- 
gone the  change  produced  during  the  period  of  development  at 
puberty,  the  boy's  voice  becomes  bass  or  tenor.  While  the  change 
of  form  is  taking  place,  the  voice  is  said  to  crack;  it  becomes 
imperfect,  frequently  hoarse  and  crowing,  and  is  unfitted  for  sing- 
ing until  the  new  tones  are  brought  under  command  by  practice. 
In  eunuchs,  who  have  been  deprived  of  the  testes  before  puberty, 
the  voice  does  not  undergo  this  change.  The  voice  of  most  old 
people  is  deficient  in  tone,  unsteady,  and  more  restricted  in  extent : 
the  first  defect  is  owing  to  the  ossification  of  the  cartilages  of  the 
larynx  and  the  altered  condition  of  the  vocal  cords ;  the  want  of 
steadiness  arises  from  the  loss  of  nervous  power  and  command 
over  the  muscles ;  the  result  of  which  is  here,  as  in  other  parts,  a 
tremulous  movement.  These  two  causes  combined  render  the 
voices  of  old  people  void  of  tone,  unsteady,  bleating,  and  weak. 

In  any  class  of  persons  arranged  as  in  an  orchestra,  according 
to  the  character  of  voices,  each  would  possess,  with  the  general 
characteristics  of  a  bass,  or  tenor,  or  any  other  kind  of  voice, 
some  peculiar  character  by  which  his  voice  would  be  recognized 
from  all  the  rest.  The  conditions  that  determine  these  distinct 
tions  are,  however,  quite  unknown.     They  are  probably  inheren- 
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in  the  tissues  of  the  larynx,  and  are  indiscernible  as  the  minute 
differences  that  characterize  men's  features :  one  often  observes, 
in  like  manner,  hereditary  and  family  peculiarities  of  voice,  as 
well  marked  as  those  of  the  limbs  or  face. 

Most  persons,  particularly  men,  have  the  power,  if  at  all 
capable  of  singing,  of  modulating  their  voices  through  a  double 
series  of  notes  of  different  character :  namely,  the  notes  of  the 
natural  voice,  or  chest-notes,  and  the  falsetto  notes.  The  natural 
voice,  which  alone  has  been  hitherto  considered,  is  fuller,  and 
excites  a  distinct  sensation  of  much  stronger  vibration  and  reson- 
ance than  the  falsetto  voice,  which  has  more  a  flute-like  character. 
The  deeper  notes  of  the  male  voice  can  be  produced  only  with  the 
natural  voice,  the  highest  with  the  falsetto  only ;  the  notes  of 
middle  pitch  can  be  produced  either  with  the  natural  or  falsetto 
voice ;  the  two  registers  of  the  voice  are  therefore  not  limited  in 
such  a  manner  as  that  one  ends  when  the  other  begins,  but  thej 
run  in  part  side  by  side. 

The  na^iyi^Ijtf^iJjeiVriQOlifift  arfi,.as  we  have  seen,  produced  by 
the  nrfiiiiRry  y^hr^tii^iifi  pf  ^l^f  vpr^l,  mnjift.     The  mode'of  produ^ 

By  Miiller  they  were  thought  to  be  due  to  vibrations  of  only 
the  inner  borders  of  the  vocal  cords.  In  the  opinion  of  Petrequin 
and  Diday,  they  do  not  result  from  vibrations  of  the  vocal  cords 
at  all,  but  from  vibrations  of  the  air  passing  through  the  aperture 
of  the  glottis,  which  they  believe  assumes,  at  such  times,  the 
contour  of  the  embouchure  of  a  flute.  Others,  considering  some 
degree  of  similarity  which  exists  between  the  falsetto  notes  and 
the  peculiar  tones  called  harmonic,  which  are  produced  when,  by 
touching  or  stopping  a  harp^tring  at  a  particular  point,  only  a 
portion  of  its  length  is  allowed  to  vibrate,  have  supposed  that,  in 
the  falsetto  notes,  portions  of  the  cords  are  thus  isolated,  and 
made  to  vibrate  while  the  rest  are  held  still.  The  question 
cannot  yet  be  settled ;  but  anyone  in  the  habit  of  singing  may 
assure  himself,  both^iy^jibfijifficulty^of  passing  smoothly  frcma 
one  set  of  notes  to  the  other,  and  by  the  necessity  of  exercising 
himself  in  both  registers,  lest  he  should  become  very  deficient  in 
one,  thaf;  there  must  be  some  great  difference  in  the  modes  in 
which  their  respective  notes  are  produced. 

Th%fni£k  ^f.ias,3iote^  which  depends  m2&JELlhQ»£afil4^t£.£L.^kS 
vibrations,  is  altered  by  alterations  of  t.hfi  JOQal  ^cords,  and  so  the 
strength  of  the  voiQg,  is  in  proportion  (a)  to  the  deflrree  to  which 
the^yocal  corc^q  can  be  made  to  vibrate  ;  and  partly  (6)  to  the  fit- 
ness for  resonance  of  the 'memt)mne8''^nd  cartilages  of  the  l&iTnx, 
of  the.  parietes  of  the  thorax,  lungs,  and  cavities  of  the  mouth, 
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nostrils,  and  communicating  sinuses.     It  is  diminished  by  any- 
thing which  interferes  with  such  capability  of  vibration. 

The  intensttv  or  lovdness  of  a  given  note  with  maintenance  of 
the  same  pitch,  cannot  be  rendered  greater  by  merely  increasing 
the  force  of  the  current  of  air  through  the  glottis  ;  for  increase 
of  the  force  of  the  current  of  air,  cGBteris  patibtis,  raises  the  pitch 
both  of  the  natural  and  the  falsetto  notes.  Yet,  since  a  singer 
possesses  the  power  of  increasing  the  loudness  of  a  note  from  the 
faintest  piano  to  fortissimo  without  its  pitch  being  altered,  there 
must  be  some  means  of  compensating  the  tencjency  of  the  vocal 
cords  to  emit  a  TiTgher  note  when  the  force  of  the  current  of 
air  is  increased.  Tliis  means  evidently  consists  in  modifying  the 
tfiiision  of  the  vocal  cords.  When  a  note  is  rendered  louder  and 
more  intense,  the  vocal  cords  must  be  relaxed  by  remission  of  the 
muscular  actioii,  m  proportion  as  the  force  of  the  current  of  the 
breath  tfif 6 u«^h  the  glottis  is  increased.  When  a  note  is  rendered 
fainter,  the  reverse  of  this  must  occur. 

The  arches  of  the  palate  and  the  uvula  become  contracted 
during  the  formation  of  the  higher  notes  ;  but  their  contraction 
is  the  same  for  a  note  of  given  height,  whether  it  be  falsetto  or 
not ;  and  in  either  case  the  arches  of  the  palate  may  be  touched 
with  the  finger,  without  the  note  being  altered.  Their  action, 
therefore,  in  the  jroductiooi  of  the  higher  notes  seems  to  be 
merdy  the  result  of_  involuntary  associate  nervous  action,  excited 
by  the  voluntarily  increased  exertion  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx. 
If_  the  palatine  arches  contribute  at  all  to  the  production  of  the 
higher  notes  of  the  natural  voice  and  the  falsetto,  it  can  only  be 
by  their  increased  tension  strengthening  the  resonance. 

The  office  of  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx  is  evidently  to  afford 
a  free  space  for  the  vibrations  of  the  lips  of  the  glottis ;  they 
may  be  compared  with  the  cavity  at  the  commencement  of  the 
mouthpiece  of  trumpets,  which  allows  the  free  vibration  of  the 
lips. 

Speech. — Besides  the  musical  tones  formed  in  the  larynx,  a 
great  number  of  other  sounds  can  be  produced  in  the  vocal  tubes, 
between  the  glottis  and  the  external  apertures  of  the  air-passages, 
the  combination  of  which  sounds  by  the  agency  of  the  cerebrum 
into  different  groups  to  designate  objects,  properties,  actions,  &c., 
constitutes  language.  The  languages  do  not  employ  all  the 
sounds  which  can  be  produced  in  this  manner,  the  combination 
of  some  with  others  being  often  difficult.  Those  sounds  which 
are  easy  of  combination  enter,  for  the  most  part,  into  the  forma- 
tion of  the  greater  number  of  languages.  Each  language  con- 
tains a  certain  number  of  such  sounds,  but  in  no  one  are  all 


In, 
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brought  together.  On  the  contrary,  different  languages  are 
characterised  by  the  prevalence  in  them  of  certain  classes  of  these 
sounds,  while  others  are  less  frequent  or  altogether  absent 

ArtiCTilafca  .fiouads. — The  sounds  produced  in  speech,  or  th 
articnli^t^  gQl^nda^  a^y^  f>QmmnnIj  dTvuTftr]^  into  voiveh  and  conwt^g^ 
the  distinction  between  which  is,  that  the  sQunds  for  the  former 
are  generated  uv  the  larynx,  while  those  for  the  latter  are  pro- 
oubea  py  iiitcrruptioa.cif  thfil  UUrreiit  of  air  in  som^  part  QJ[,^tP_ 
air-passages  above   the  larynx.     The   term  consonant  has  been 
/ — *.i?iven  to  these  because  several  of  them  are  not  properly  sounded, 
except  consonantly  with  a  vowel.     Thu»  if   it  be  attempted  to 
pronounce  _aloud^thje  .coni^pnaJCLtQ  .b>  d.«  and  g,  or  their  modifica^ 
tions,  p,  t,  k,  the  intonation  only  follows  them  in  their  combyiji^ 
tjon  with  a  vowel. "  To  recognize  the  essential  properties  of  the 
articulate  sounde^  it  is  necessary  first  to  examine  them  as  they 
are  produced  in  whispering,  and  then  investigate  which  of  them 
can  also  be  uttered  in  a  modified  character  conjoined  with  vocal 


^'     .        N  tone.     By  this  :proc.eduxe  we  .find  two  series  of  sounds  :  in  one 

'  DM^Ot^^    the  sounds. are  jnute,  and  cannot  be  uttej-^d^ith  a  vocal  tone; 

^^  the   sounds   of   the   other  series  can  be  formed  independentlv 

of  Ji^oice,   but  are  also  capable  of  being  uttered  in  conjunction 

with  it. 

All  the^owels  can  be  expressed  in  ajwhisper  without  vocal  tone. 
that  is.  mutely.  These  mute  vowel-soujicLa  differ^  howfiv^r^  ii^  agme 
measure,  as  to  their  mode  of.  productioiiy  from  the  cpnsQnants. 
All  the  mute  consonants  are  formed  in  the  vocal  tube  above  the 
glottis,  or  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  or  nose,  by  the  mere  rushing 
of  the  air  between  the  surfaces  differently  modified  in  disposition. 
But  the  sound  of  the  voxels,  even  w^hen  mute,  has  its  source  in 
the  glottis,  though  its  vocal  cords  are  not  tlifown;;;!i5t6/13re  vihrar 
tions,  necessary  for  the  production  .of  ..voice  j  and  the  sound  seems 
tobc  j>roduced  bj  the  passage  of  the  current  of  air  between  the 
relaxed  vocal  cords.  The  same  vowel-sound  can  be  produced  in 
the  larynx  when  the  mouth  is  closed,  the  nostrils  being  open,  and 
the  utterance  of  all  vocal  tone  avoided.     Th^  spui^fij  yJtfcpR  tt|£ 

mouth  is  open,  is  so  modified  by  variej^  ferw  ^L  ^l^fr  ItfiLyTit^ 
a^t,Jx)  assume*  the'  characters  of  the„  vowels  ftj  p^  j^f]^  y^  jp  aJl 
their  moditfcatlohs. 

The  cavity  oTOie  mouth  assumes  the  same  form  for  the  articu- 
lation of  each  of  the  mute  vowels  as  for  the  corresponding  vowel 
when  vocalized  ;  the  only  difference  in  the  two  cases  lies  in  the 
kind  of  sound  emitted  by  the  larynx.     It  has  been  pointed  out 

that  the  conditions  ntj^^^gflftry  fnr  phRnyiny  nr.^  ur^^  t^<j  «mi^  R^iin? 
info  the  different  vowels,  aredifferfincfifi.i] 
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the  oral  caiial  and  the  oral  opening ;  and  the  same  is  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  mute  vowels.  By  oral  canal,  is  meant  here 
thg jgijfl^ ]^^f^^^pn  thft  tongue  and  palate :  for  tiirproinmciation 
of  certain  vowels  both  the  opening  of  the  mouthy  and  the  space 
JUjst  mentioned  are  widened  ;  for  the  _nrnnnnr.iation-i±  j^er 
vowels  both  are  contracted  ;  and  Jgr  othera  on  ft  j§  WJ^^  J^bg.  .9]t^^^ 
contracted.     Admitting  five  degrees  of  size,  both  of  the  opening 


of  the  mouth  and  of  the  space  between  the  tongue  and  palate, 
Kempelen  thus  states  the  dimensions  of  these  parts  for  the  fol- 
lowing vowel-sounds : — 


Vowel.  Sound, 

a    as  in  '*  far  " 
a        ,.    "  name " 
e        ,.    •*  theme  " 
o        „    '*go" 
00      „    **cool" 


Size  of  oral  opening. 

5 
4 

3 

2 

I 


Size  of  oral  canal. 

3 

2 

I 

4 
5 


Annthftr  iT|^];>oYt-^nt  distinction  in  articulate  sounds  is,  that  the 
utterance  of  anmfl  is  onlv  of  momentary  jura^^on,  taking  place 
■JL  sudden  change  iii^^t^i^conformation  of  the  mouth,  and 
being  incapable  of  prolongation  by  a  continued  explrattoiir     Tfiu  ^ 
this  class  belong  b,  p,  d^and^ the  hard  gV     In  the  utterance  of 

LtbLe^flQirnds  may  be  continuous  :  they  ijia^.^i^ 


prol^ged^  ad  libitum,  as  long  as  a  particular  di3po8itionj)f  the 
mouthand  a  constant  exjwyraUou  Arfi^wiajauifii     AmoQg..tbeafi 


rw 


\y\ 


consohants  are  h,  m,  n,  f,^s,  x^X  *,  Corresponding  differences  in 

rtSpBCTfo  the  time  that  may  be  occupied  in  their  utterance  exist 

in  the  vowel  sounds,  and  principally  constitute  the  differences  of 

long  and  short  syllables.     Thus  the  a  aa  in  far  and  fate,  the 

0  as  in  go  and  fort,  may  be  indefinitely  prolonged ;  but  the 

same  vowels  (or  more  properly  different  vowels  expressed  by  thelnt^w  ^>v.-j_ 

same  letters),  as  in  can  and  faot,  in  dog  and  rotten,  cannot  be  |  ^^*)r 

prolonged. 

combination  with  vQ^l    ^^^TL*^    iil^itPf^ti9^)j  J'^-d   are    absolutely     ^     r  / 
mute :  nearly  all  the  consonants  ..oi  the...  second  or  continuous 
kind  may  be  attended  witk  iatottation> 

Ventriloquism, — The  peculiarity  of  speaking,  to  which  the  term 


/•, 


^ 


ventriloquism  is  applied,  appears  to  consist  merely  in  the  varied 
modification  of  the  sounds  produced  in  the  larynx,  in  imitation  of 
the  modifications  which  voice  ordinarily  suffers  from  distance,  &c. 
From  the  observations  of  MuUer  and  Colombat,  it  seems  that  the 
essential  mechanical  parts  of  the  process  of  ventriloquism  consist 
in  taking  a  full  inspiration,  then  keeping  the  muscles  of  the  chest 
and  neck  fixed,  and  speaking  with  the  mouth  almost  closed,  and 


J 
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the  lips  and  lower  jaw  as  motionless  as  possible,  while.  air_is.veiy 
slowly  expired  through  a  very  narrow  glottis  j  care  being  taken 
also,  that  none  of  the  expired  air  passes  through  the  nose.  But, 
as  observed  by  Miiller  much  of  the  ventriloquist's  skill  in  imi- 
tating the  voices  coming  from  particular  directions,  consists  in 
deceiving  other  senses  than  hearing.  We  never  distinguish  very 
readily  the  direction  in  which  sounds  reach  our  ear ;  and,  when 
our  attention  is  directed  to  a  particular  point,  our  imagination  is 
very  apt  to  refer  to  that  point  whatever  sounds  we  may  hear. 

Action  of  the  Tongue  in  Speech, — The  tongue,  which  is  usually 
credited  with  the  power  of  speech — language  and  speech  being 
often  employed  as  synonymous  terms — plays  only  a  subordinate, 
although  very  important  part.  This  is  well  shown  by  cases  in 
which  nearly  the  whole  organ  has  been  removed  on  account  of 
disease.  Patients  who  recover  from  this  operation  talk  imper- 
fectly, and  their  voice  is  cx)nsiderably  modified ;  but  the  loss  of 
speech  is  confined  to  those  letters  in  the  pronunciation  of  which 
the  tongue  is  concerned. 

Stammering  depends  on  a  want  of  harmony  between  the  action 
of  tLe  muscles  (chiefly  abdominal)  which  expel  air  through  .the_ 
larynx,  and  that  of  the  muscles  which  guard  the  orifice  (rima_ 
glottidis)  by  which  it  escapes,  and  of  those  (of  tongue,  palate,  (fcc) 
which  modulate  the  sound  to  the  form  of  speech. 

Over  either  of  the  groups  of  muscles,  by  itself,  a .  stammerfij;.. 
may  have  as  much  power  as  other  people.     But  he  cannot  har- 
moniously arrange  their  conjoint  actions. 


CHAPTER   XVL 

THE   NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Thb  nervous  system  consists  of  the  following  parts  :  first,  of 
lai^e  masses  of  nervous  matter  situated  within  the  bony  cranium 
and  spinal  column,  and  constituting  the  brain  and  spinal  cord ; 
secondly,  of  smaller  masses  of  nervous  matter,  situated  for  the 
most  part  in  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  cavities,  but  also  in  the 
neck  and  head,  and  constituting  what  are  known  as  sympathetic 
ganglia ;  thirdly,  of  cords  of  nerve-fibres  which  connect  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system  with  the  periphery  and  with  the  so-called 
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sympathetic  ganglia,  ^'hich  are  not  in  reality  a  system  indepen^ 
dent  of  the  brain  and  cord  as  was  formerly  taught,  but  are  really 
part  and  parcel  of  the  same  system ;  and  fourthly,  of  peripheral 
Cleans  in  connection  with  the  beginnings  or  endings  of  the  nerves 
at  the  periphery  of  the  body. 

It  viU  be  necessary  to  consider  these  several  parts  of  the 
nervous  system  seriatim ;  it  will  be  most  useful  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  subject,  however,  to  proceed  first  of  all  with  the 
consideration  of  the  properties  of  nerve-fibres,  as  this  forms  the 
most  elementary  portion  of  the  subject. 

Nerve-fibres. — The  structure  of  the  different  kinds  of  nerve- 
fibres  has  been  already  dealt  with  (p.  96,  et  seq,) :  their  function 
remains  to  be  considered  here. 

Function  op  Nervk-fibrbs. 

The  office  of  nerve-fibres  is  to  conduct  impressions.  From  the 
account  of  nervous  action  previously  given  (p.  483  et  seq.)  it  will  be 
readily  understood,  that  nerve-fibres  may  be  stimulated  to  act 
by  anything  which,  with  sufficient  suddenness,  increases  their 
irritability ;  they  are  incapable  of  originating  of  themselves  the 
condition  necessary  for  the  manifestation  of  their  own  energy. 
The  stimulus  produces  its  effect  upon  the  termination  of  the 
nerve  stimulated,^  being  conducted  to  it  by  the  nerve-fibre.  The 
effect  of  the  stimulus  upon  a  nerve  therefore  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  its  end-organ.  A  length  of  a  nerve-trunk  when  freshly 
removed  from  the  body,  if  stimulated  midway  between  its  extremi- 
ties, will,  as  shown  by  tl^e  deflection  of  the  needle  of  a  galvano- 
meter at  either  end,  conduct  the  electrical  impressions  in  either 
direction,  and  it  may  be  considered  therefore  only  an  accidental 
drcumstauce  as  it  were,  whether  when  in  situ  it  has  conducted 
impressions  to  the  central  nervous  system  from  the  periphery,  or 
from  the  central  nervous  system  to  the  muscles  or  other  tissues. 
The  same  fibre  cannot  be  used  for  the  one  purpose  at  one  time, 
and  for  the  other  at  another,  simply  because  of  the  nature  of  its 
terminal  organs.  Thus,  when  a  cerebro-spinal  nerve-fibre  is  irri- 
tated in  the  living  body  as  by  pinching,  or  by  heat,  or  by  elec- 
trifying it,  there  is,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  one  of  two 
eflfects, — either  there  is  pain,  or  there,  is  twitching  of  one  or  more 
muscles  to  which  the  nerve  distributes  its  fibres.  From  various 
oousiderations  it  is  certain  that  pain  is  always  the  result  of  a  change 
in  the  nerve-cella  of  the  brain.  Therefore,  in  such  an  experiment 
as  that  referred  to,  the  irritation  of  the  nerve-fibre  is  conducted  in 
one  of  two  directions,  «.e.,  either  to  the  brainy  which  is  the  central 
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nearly  2q  metres)  per  second ;  this 
th  that  previously  obtained.     It  is 
>ver  the  average  velocity.     Ruther- 
those  of  Von  Wittich,  that  the  rate 
/es  is  about  140  feet  (42  metres)  per 
nerve  impulse  in  motor  nerves  has 
le  duration  of  the  interval  between 
muscle  when  stimulated  by  means 
c  placed  behind  the  nerve  close  to 
laced  at  a  known  distance  further 
contraction  ensues  w^hen  the  stimulus 
auscle  later  than  the  other  case,  and 
'  contractions  is  occupied  by  the  pas- 
the  nerve.       With  these  data  it  is 
)f  the  passage  of  the  nerve  impulse  in 
30  metres  per  second.     In  the  human 
applying  the  stimulus  through  the 
the  nerve,  the  velocity  is  greater,  viz., 
r  second.     In  qersnrj  nerves  ^he  Ve][o- 
)  to   'i'z   metres  per  second.     Various 
of  transmission^  of  )y.Uu?h, .  t^UlP^rature 
>ortant,  a  very    low    or    a    very    high 
it ;  fatigue  pi  the  nerve  acting  in  the 
se  of  the  stimvltis  up  to  a  certain  point 
the  Jcatelectrotonic  condition  of  the  nerve. 


rvoua  System: — The  parts  of  which  this 

:he  following :  (a)  the  spinal  cord  and  its 

ade  up  of  cerebrimi,  crura  .cerebri  and  the 

with  them,  pons  varolii,  cerebellum,  and 

or  bulb  which  connects  the  upper  parts 

spinal  cord,  or  medulla  spinalis. 

'f   the  nervous  system  are  nerve  centres,  in 

'rve-trunks,  and  differ  from  the  nerves  in 

v^e-cells  and    their  branchings  as  well  as  of 

tre  other  ganglia  besides  these,  distributed 

ithin   the    cranium  and  spinal   column,  but 

ake   of  converuenoe,  considered  apart,  under 

ipathetic  sjsteniy  as  they  present  some  diffe- 

^entral  ganglia^ 

al  centres  then  are  distinguished  from  mere 
•  possession  of  norve-cells ;  these  are,  as  we  have 
liapter  (p.  102  ^^  ^^^,)^  of  different  kinds;  they 
r  in  function.       Xt;  is,  however,  to  the  possession 
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of  ganglion-cells  that  the  increase  of  the  functions  of  nerve- 
centres  over  that  of  nerve-trunks  is  credited.  Before  turning  to 
the  discussion  of  the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord  it  will  be  as  well 
to  devote  a  little  time  therefore  to  the  question  of  the  functioDs 
of  the  nerve-centres  in  general.  The  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic 
system  also  contain  nerve-cells,  but  to  these  it  is  supposed  a 
different  use  is  to  be  assigned,  and  what  is  said  as  to  the 
functions  of  nerve-ganglia  in  this  place  is  only  to  be  applied  to 
those  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centres. 


Functions  op  Nerve-centres. 

Keflex  action. — One  of  the  chief  functions  of  nerve-cells  appean  ^ 
to  be  the  power  of  sending  out  impulses  to  the  periphery  along 
efferent  nerves  in  response  to  impulses  reaching  them  through 
afferent  lierves.     This  power  is  sometimes  called  the  conversion 
of  an  afferent  into  an  efferent  impulse.     It  may  be  supposed  that 
an  impulse  passing  to  a  nerve-cell  may  produce  such  a  chapge  ^ 
in  its  metabolism  that  a  discharge  of  energy  ensues.     Thigjjjt 
charge  is  in  some  way   passed   down   an    efferent   nerve   as  a^ 
stiinulus,  and   effects,  some  change — motor,  secretory,  or  nutri- 
tive, at  the  peripheral  extremity  of  the  la  tier — the  difference  in  ^ 
ef^ctjae^endiug  on  th^  iiod  of  periphqi^Jjlfirye  J^ermination.   Thc_ 
reflex  action  may  be  limited  in  its  effect,  or  it  may  be  extensive 
Keflex  movements,  occurring  quite  independently  of  sensation,  are^ 
generally  called  exciUh^wtor ;  those  which  are  guided  or  acobm-^ 
panied  by  sensation,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  a  distinct  perception, 
or  intellectual  process^  are  termed  sensori-motor, 

(a)  For  the  manifestation  of  ever}'  reflex  action,  these  things  ' 
are  necessary  :  (i),  one  or  more  perfect  afferent  fibres,  to  convey 
an  impression  ;  (2),'  a  nervotis  centre  for  its  reception,  and  by 
which  it  may  be  reflected ;  (3),  one  or  more  efferent  nerve-fibres, 
along  which  the  impression  iiday  be  conducted  to  (4),  the  musr^ 
cular  or  other  tissue  by  which  the  effect  is  manifested.  In  the 
absence  of  any  one  of  these  conditions,  a  proper  reflex  action 
cannot  take  place. 

(6)  All  reflex  actions  are  essentiajly  t?jvo^twtory,  though  most 
of  them  admit  of  being  modified,  controlled,  or  prevented  by  a 
voluntary  effort. 

(c)  Reflex  actions  performed  in  health  have,  for  the  most  partj 
a  distinct  purpose,  and  are  adapted  to  secure  some  end  desirable 
for  the  well-being  of  the  body ;  but,  in  disease,  many  of  them  are 
irregular  and  purposeless.    -  ... 
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(d)  Muscular  contractions  produced  by  reflex  action  are  oftQQ 
more  sustained  than  those  produced  by  the  direct  stimuhis  of 
motor  nerves  themselves.  The  irritation  of  a  muscular  organ,  or 
its  motor  nerve,  produces  contraction  lasting  only  so  long  as  the 
irritation  continues ;  but  irritation  applied  to  a  nervous  centre 
through  one  of  its  centripetal  nerves,  may  excite  reflex  and  har- 
monious contractions,  which  last  some  time  after  the  withdrawal 
of  the  stimulus. 

Relations  between  the  Stimtdus  and  the  Effect  prodvced, — Certain 
rules  showing  the  relation  between  the  resulting  reflex  action  and 
the  stimulus  have  been  drawn  up  by  Pfluger  as  follows  : — 

I,  Law  of  vnilatercd  reflection, — A  slight  irritation  of  the  sur- 
Cace  supplied  by  certain  sensory  nerves  is  reflected  along  the  motor 
nerves  of  the  same  region.  Thus  if  the  skin  of  a  frog's  foot  be 
tickled  on  the  right  side,  the  i^ht  leg  is  drawn  up. 

2  Law  of  symfnetrical  reflection. — A  stronger  irritation  is 
reflected,  not  only  on  one  side,  but  also  along  the  corresponding 
motor  nerves  of  the  ppposite  side. 

3.  Law  of  intensity, — In  the  above  case,  the  contractions  will 
be  more  violent  on  the  side  irritated,  but  it  must  not  be  assumed 
that  the  effect  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
stimulus. 

4.  Law  of  radiation. — If  the  irritation  (afferent  impulse)  in- 
creases, it  is  reflected  along  other  motor  nerves  till  at  length  all 
the  muscles  of  the  body  are  thrown  into  action, 

In_the  simplest  form  of  reflex  action  a  single  nerve-cell  with  an 
afferent  and  an  efferent  fibre  may  be  supposed  to  be  concerned, 
but  iu  the  majority  of  actual  actions  many  cells  are  probably 
en^ed,  the  stimulus  being  distributed,  which  act  in  concert  or 
co-ordination. 

The  reflex  effect  produced  by  a  stimulus  applied  to  a  sensory 
surface  depends,  however,  not  only  upon  the  strength  of  the 
stimiilus,  but  also  upon  other  circumstances,  the  most  important 
of  whicTi  IS  the  condition  of  the  nerve-centre  itself.  Looking  upon 
the  effect  produced  as  the  result  of  the  discharge  as  it  were  of 
energy  from  the  centre,  it  may  be  supposed  that  sometimes  the 
centre  is  in  a  more  explosive  condition  than  at  another ;  this  is 
shown  for  example  in  the  case  of  a  frog  poisoned  by  strychnine, 
when  the  slightest  stimulus  applied  to  the  skin  will  produce  the 
most  violent  and  general  tetanic  spasms,  whilst  under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  contraction  of  a  few  muscles  only  would  result. 
We  must  also  suppose  that  the  centres  are  particularly  sensitive 
to  particular  kinds  of  stimuli,  sometimes  producing  very  extejisive 
and  violent  muscular  actionsr  in  response  to  a  slight  stimulus  of  a 
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special  kind.  Such  a  condition  is  illustrated  in  the  violent  and 
general  muscular  spasms  occurring  when  a  small  particle  of  food 
passes  into  the  larynx,  violent  expiratory  spasms  accompanied  bv 
contractions  of  other  muscles  taking  place. 

A  nerve-centre  must  be  considered  as  capable  by  its  connections 
with  efterent  nerves  of  producing  most  extensive  muscular  move- 
ments, and  when  from  any  reason,  either  by  the  intensity  of 
the  afferent  stimuli  reaching  it,  or  by  the  special  nature,  extent 
or  point  of  application  of  the  afferent  stimuli,  or  by  special 
changes  in  its  own  metabolism  brought  about  by  poison  or  by  some 
other  means,  a  maximum  discharge  takes  place,  the  resulting 
movements  are  most  extensive.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  how- 
ever, a  slight  stimulus  produces,  as  above  mentioned,  only  a 
moderate  discharge  from  the  centre,  the  movement  being  to  a 
certain  extent  co-extensive  with  the  strength  of  the  stimulus. 

The  time  taken  in  a  reflex  action  has  been  foimd  to  be  'o66  to 
•058  second,  but  this  is  only  a  rough  and  arbitrary  estimation. 

Automatism. — A  second  function  which  appears  to  be  posseted 
by  certain  nerve-centres  and  not  •  by  others  is  that  of  automatic 
action  or  automatism.     By  this  is  meant  that  it  is  not  dependent, 
for  its' discharge  upon  any  afierewt.^ixauli,  T)ut  that  it  is  capable  rt[ 
sending  out  of  itself  efferent  impulses  of  various  kinds.    The  centre 
may  be  supposed  to  do  this  by  the  nature  of  its,  own  metabolism, 
anaboirsm  or  building  up  of  the  explosive  substance  being  followed 
by  Fatat)oUsm  or  its  discharge.     So  that  the  centre  sendsoutTte. 
impulses  to  muscles  rhythmically.     Such  a  power  of.  aulonfttiaiOu 
we  have  seen  ia  attributed  to  the  respiratory  cepitres.in  the  bulb. 

Inhibition  and  Augmentation. — Not  only  may  movements 
of  muscles,  discharge  of  secretion  from  gland-cells  and  the  like  be 
produced  by  afferent  impulses  reaching  nerve-centres,  but  also 
inhibition  of  action  which  is  already  taking  place.  This  is  well 
seen  in  the  matter  of  the  inhibitory  action  of  the  vagus  upon  the 
cardiac  contractions.  The  vagi  convey  to  the  heart  impulses 
from  the  cardio-inhibitory  centres  which  have  a  restraining  action 
upon  the  contractions  of  the  heart,  as  is  seen  by  the  increase  in  the 
frequency  of  the  heart-beats  when  the  vagi  are  divided ;  but  we 
have  seen  that  appropriate  afferent  stimuli,  as,  for  example,, when 
applied  to  the  abdominal  sympathetic,  may  increase  the  action  of  the 
centre  to  such  an  extent  that  the  heart  may  be  altogether  stopped 
in  diastole.  In  such  a  case  the  result  of  the  afferent  stimuli  ufoa 
the  centre  has  been  to  produce  complete  inhibition  and  not 
muscular  contraction.  This  is  not  the  only  example  of  inhibition 
which  might  be  instanced ;  the  action  of  almost  any  centre  may 
be,  inhibited  by  impulses  reaching  it ;  indeed  the  effect  of  afferent 
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impulses  upon  a  centra  may  bo  not  only  not  to  set  it  into  activity, 
but  to  prevent  or  stop  an  action  already  going  on.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  action 
of  afferent  ioipulaes 
upon  a  nerve-centre 
may  be  to  augment, 
render  more  powerful 
or  extensive,  and  in- 
crease in  a  certain 
direction  an  action 
already  in  course. 
Such  may  be  well 
ilhiBtrated  by  the 
action  of  the  v^i 
upon  the  respiratory 
ceutres  to  which  at- 
tention has  been 
drawn  in  the  chapter 
upon  reapi  ration. 

KMnbranea  of  ths 
Bnln  and  8pln&I 
Oord.— The   Brain   and 

Spinal  Cord  are  enve- 
loped in  three  mem- 
branes—(i)  the  Dora 
Hater.  (2)  the  Arach- 
noiEl.  (3)  the  Pia  Mater. 
(I)  The  Ihira  Jfater, 
or  external  corehng,  is 
1  tong-h  membrane  com- 
posed of  bundles  of 
eonnective-tiwae  which 
en»»  at  various  angles, 
and  in  whose  interstices 
branched  connective- 
tinoe  corpuHcles  lie ;  it 
is  lined  by  a  thin  elastic 
ntemhrane,  and  on  the 
inner  surface  and  where 
it  is  not  adherent  to  the 
lone,  on  the  outer  but. 


itinnbran«8  of  the  brain 

ind  iipinBl  cord  bsTe  also  been  removed,  uid  the  iDotB  and  flnC  put  of  the  Bftb  >i 
binth  cranikl,  and  uf  all  the  roinal  oerrea  of  tbe  right  aide,  hAvo  been  diosected  ai 
ud  Uid  HpaiBtely  od  tbe  HmlT of  the  sliiill  and  on  tbe  kthsI  Tertebrce  oppodte  to  tl 
place  of  their  oatiinl  exit  from  the  onnio^pinal  «tUt.    (After  Bon^erj.) 
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face  also  is  a  layei  of  endothelial  cells  very  similar  to  those  found  in  serons 
membranes.  (2.)  The  Arachnoid  is  a  much  more  delicate  membrane,  very 
similar  in  structure  to  the  dura  mater,  and  lined  on  its  outer  or  free  surface 
by  an  endothelial  membrane. 

(3.)  The  Pi4i  Mater  consists  of  two  chief  layers,  between  which  numerous 
blood-vessels  ramify.  Between  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  is  a  network  of 
fibrous-tissue  trabeculae  sheathed  with  endothelial  cells  :  these  sub-arachDoid 
trabeculae  divide  up  the  sub-arachnoid  space  into  a  number  of  irregular 
sinuses.  There  are  some  similar  trabeculae,  but  much  fewer  in  number,  travers- 
ing the  sub-dural  space,  /.^.,  the  space  between  the  dura  mater  and  arachnoid. 

Pacchionian  bodies  are  growths  from  the  sub-arachnoid  network  of 
connective-tissue  trabeculae  which  project  through  small  holes  in  the  inner 
layers  of  the  dui*a  mater  into  the  venous  sinuses  of  that  membrane.  The 
venous  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  have  been  injected  from  the  sub-arach- 
noidal  space  through  the  intermediation  of  these  villous  outgrowths. 

The  Spinal  Cord  and  its  Nervea 

The  Spinal  cord  is  a  cylindriform  column  of  nerve-substance 
connected  above  with  the  brain  through  the  medium  of  the  bulb, 
and  terminating  below,  about  the  lower  border  of  the  first  lumbar 
vertebra,  in  a  slender  filament  of  grey  substance,  the  filum 
terminale,  which  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  roots  of  mauv  nerves 
forming  the  cauda  equina. 

Structure. — The  cord  is  composed  of  white  and  grey  nervous  sub- 
stance,  of  which  the  former  is  situated  externally,  and  constitutes  its 
chief  portion,  while  the  latter  occupies  its  central  or  axial  portion, 
and  is  so  arranged,  that  on  the  surface  of  a  transverse  section  of 
the  cord  it  appears  like  two  somewhat  crescentic  masses  connected 
together  by  a  narrower  portion  or  isthmus  (fig.  350).  Passing 
through  the  centre  of  this  isthmus  in  a  longitudinal  direction  is 
a  minute  canal  (central  canal),  which  is  continued  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  cord,  and  opens  above  into  the  space  at  tlie 
back  of  medulla  oblongata  and  pons  Varolii,  called  the  fourth 
ventricle.     It  is  lined  by  a  layer  of  columnar  ciliated  epithelium. 

The  spinal  cord  consists  of  two  exactly  synmietrical  halves, 
separated  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  by  vertical  fissures  (the 
posterior  fissure  being  deeper,  but  less  wide  and  distinct  than  the 
anterior),  and  united  in  the  middle  by  nervous  matter  which  is 
usually  described  as  forming  two  commissures — ^an  anterior  com- 
missure in  front  of  the  central  canal,  consisting  of  meduUated 
nerve-fibres,  and  a  posterior  commissure  behind  the  central  canal 
consisting  also  of  meduUated  nerve-fibres,  but  with  more  neuroglia, 
which  gives  the  grey  aspect  to  this  commissure  (fig.  350  b). 
Each  half  of  the  spinal  cord  is  marked  on  the  sides  (obscurely  at 
the  lower  part,  but  distinctly  above)  by  two  longitudinal  furrows, 
which  divide  it  into  three  portions,  columns,  or  tracts,  an  anterior^ 
lateral,  and  posterior.     From  the  groove  between  the  anterior  and 
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lateral  columns  spring  the  anterior  root*  of  the  spinal  nerves 
(Baod  c,  5) ;  and  just  in  front  of  the  groove  between  the  lateral  and 
posterior  column  arise  the  po»Urior  rooU  of  the  same  (b,  6) :  a 
pair  of  roota  on  each  side  corresponding  to  each  vertebra  (fig.  350). 


Rs.  ijD,— Different  vjewn  uf  a  portioa  of  the  fipiiuil  mnl  from  the  pcrvical  rtffion,  with  the 
routaaf  thBnetTBi|«li(fhUrenUiwd).    In  .,  lie  anterior  Frarfs™  of  the  upecimm  is 

rii(ht  (ide  i*  eiren;  In  1.  the  upper  lurfaco  is  Bbovn:  in  i>,  tb"  nerve-iootH  uid 
innglion  ute  •hawn  tram  below.  1.  The  interior  tnedisn  Hwiure ;  i,  posterior  median 
ItHmire ;  jf  anterior  lateral  depreHaon,  orer  vhich  the  anterior  nerre-rootii  are  neen  to 
••pread ;  4,  poHt^rior  lateral  gnjore,  into  vhich  the  puriteriur  rodtn  are  neen  to  nnlE ; 
'•,  anterior  rootii  paannv  the  ffanfclion ;  ^\  in  a  .  the  anterior  root  divided ;  6.  the 
pdMerior  root>.  (he  Hbrea  of  irhich  paio  into  the  ganglion  6' ;  ;.  <he  united  or  oodi- 
pound  nerre ;  7'.  the  posterior  primary  braneh,  aeen  in  \  and  i>  to  be  denied  in  part 
Imn  the  anterior  and  in  part  from  the  posterior  root.    (Allen  Thomnon.) 

White  matter. — The  white  umtter  of  the  cord  is  seen  to  be 
made  up  of  medullated  nerve-fibres,  of  diftcrent  sizes,  und  arranged 
longitudinally,  and  of  a  supfiorting  material  of  two  liinda,  viz.  : — 
(a)  ordinary  fibrous  connective  tissue  with  clastic  fibres,  which 
is  connected  with  wepta  from  the  pia  mater  which  pass  into  the 
cord  to  can7  the  blood  veBacla,  ('<)  Neuroglia  ;  this  material  is 
maile  up  of  branching  cells  (fig,  352),  the  Ixidies  of  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  high  development  of  the  branchings,  are  small. 
The  processes  of  tlie  nenroglia-cells  are  urratij.'ed  so  as  to  support 
tlic  nerve-fibres  which  are  without  the  usual  external  nerve 
Bheathii.  Neuroglia  waw  formerly  considered  to  be  a  kind  of 
iulenoid  tissue,  but  is  now  considered  to  be  a  distinct  material. 
It  is  derived  from  the  neural  cpihlast,  and  yields  neuro-kcratin. 

p  p  2 
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The  general  rule  respecting  the  size  of  different  parts  of  the 
cord  appears  to  be,  that  each  part  is  in  direct  proportion  in  this 
respect  to  the 
size  and  number 
of  nerve  -  roota 
given  off  from  it, 
Hnd  has  but  little 
relation  to  the 
size  or  number  of 
thone  given  off  be- 
low it.  Thus  the 
cord  is  veiT  large 
inthemiddleaud 
lower  part  of  its 
cervical  portion, 
whence  arise  the 
large  nen'e-roots 
for  the  forma  tioD 
Fig-  3-V-s«^?1_"'  ^'^^flbSi"f"t"to^t^in  taL"""*     ^^    ^^^   brachial 

KctioD.  nho'wiDg  ul»-ctlindcr  in  rentxe  of  euh  ;  r.  la^      plesUSeS  and  the 
Atellate  Derre-cellB  vita  Dudei  uid  tJu¥«  proloDntioiu,  «„    e  .t 

(Cmdisi.)  supply  of  the  Up- 

per   extrentities. 
and  again  enlarges  at  the  lowest  part  of  it«  dorsal  portion  and  the 
upper  part  of  it«  lumbar,  at  the  origins  of  the  lai^e  nerves  which, 
af te  rforaiingthelumbar 
'  and  sacral  plexuses,  are 
distributed  to  the  lower 
extremities.     The  chief 
cause  of  the  greater  site 
~"^>-^^:\j:::^^^i5V'^ — ^  at  these  parts  of  th« 

■  r^'^iTNJ/^'t     I      _  spinal  cord  is  increase  in 

the   quantity    of  grey 
matter;  for  there  seems 
reason  to  believe  that 
the  white  part  of  the 
-cord  becomes  gradusllv 
and  progressively  larger 
from    below    upwaida, 
doubtless  from  the  addi 
tion  of  a  certain  nujuber 
Fiff.  3s>— «-  Bmncbed  oraroglia-wllB.   (After  siuhr.}       °^  Upward  passing  fibre. 
from  each  pair  of  nerves. 
From  careful  estimates  of  the  number  of  nerve-librea  in  a  trans 
verse  section  of  the  cord  towards  its  upper  end,  and  the  number 
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entering  or  issuing  from  it  by  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of 
each  pair  of  nerves,  it  has  been  shown  that  in  the  human  spinal 
cord  not  more  than  half  of  the  total  number  of  nerve-fibres  of 
all  the  spinal  nerves  are  contained  in  a  transverse  section  near 
its  upper  end.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  at  least  half  of  the 
nerve-fibres  entering  it  must  terminate  somewhere  in  the  cord 
itself. 

Grey  matter. — The  grey  matter  of  the  cord  consists  of  medul- 
lated  fibres,  most  of  which  are  very  fine  and  delicate,  of  nerve-cells 
with  branching  processes,  and  of  an  extremely  delicate  network  of 
the  primitive  fibrillee  of  axis-cylinders.  This  fine  plexus  is  called 
GerUuh^s  network^  and  is  mingled  with  the  meshes  of  neuroglia, 
which  in  some  parts  is  chiefly  fibrillated,  in  others  mainly  granular 
and  punctiform.  The  neuroglia  of  the  grey  matter  resembles 
that  of  the  white,  but  instead  of  everywhere  forming  a  close  net- 
work to  support  the  nerve-fibres,  here  and  there  it  is  in  the  form 
of  a  more  open  sponge-work  to  support  the  nerve-cells.  It  is 
especially  developed  around  the  central  canal,  which  is  lined  with 
colunmar  ciliated  epithelium,  the  cells  of  which  at  their  outer  end 
terminate  in  fine  processes,  which  join  the  neuroglia  network 
surrounding  the  canal,  and  form  the  substantia  gelatinosa  centralis. 
It  is  also  developed  at  the  tip  of  the  posterior  comu  of  grey 
matter,  forming  what  is  known  as  the  substantia  gelatinosa 
lateralis  of  Rolando,  through  which  the  posterior  nerve-roots 
pass. 

Groups  of  cells  in  grey  matter, — The  multipolar  cells  are  either 
scattered  singly  or  arranged  in  groups,  of  which  the  following  are 
to  be  distinguished  on  either  side — certain  of  the  groups  being 
more  or  less  marked  in  all  of  the  regions  of  the*  cord,  viz., 
those  (a)  in  the  anterior  comu,  and  (6)  those  in  the  posterior 
comu. 

(a)  The  cells  in  the  anterior  comu  are  large  and  branching, 
and  each  gives  rise  to  an  axis-cylinder  process  which  passes  out 
in  the  anterior  nerve- root  These  cells  are  everywhere  con- 
spicuous, but  are  particularly  numerous  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar 
enlargements.  In  these  districts  they  may  be  divided  into 
several  groups — (L)  a  group  of  large  cells  close  to  the  tip  of  the 
inner  part  of  the  anterior  comu — all  the  cells  of  the  anterior 
comu  in  the  dorsal  or  thoracic  region  are  said  to  belong  to  this 
group;  (ii.)  several  lateral  groups  (2,  a,  b,  and  c,  fig.  353)  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  grey  matter,  and  (iii.)  a  certain  number  of  cells 
at  the  base  of  the  inner  part  of  the  anterior  comu  particularly 
well  marked  in  the  thoracic  region.  (6)  Cells  of  the  posterior 
comu — these  are  not  numerous ;  they  are  small  and  branched,  and 
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each  prubably  has  an  axis-cylinder  process  pasHiug  off;  but  these 
proceeaes  do  not  pass  into  the  posterior  uerve-rooto.  The  groups 
are  two  at  least  in  number,  viz.,  (i.)  in  connection  with  the  edge  of 
the  grej"  matter  externally,  where  it  is  considerably  broken  up 
by  tbe  passage  of  bundles  of  fibres  through  it,  and  called  the 
lateral  retkuUir  formation ;  and  (ii.)  in  connection  with  a  similar 
reticular  formation,  more  at  the  tip  of  the  grey  matter  of  the 


ord.oiw  hall  of  irbich  |left)  ■bomthe  tracta  of  the 
r  (nght)  shomi  tlie  podfon  of  "     — 


...  .    .  .    ;  «!]•  in  tbr  gitj 

dnoefkduu  devHicrfttiaii,  t,  4,  6  mid  S,  Of 
«tic,    (After  sWiinstoD.) 


posterior    comii ;    this     ia     known    as    the  posterior  rttimlar 
foniuitiim. 

The  other  groups  of  cells  (not  represented  in  tig.  353)  arc 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  confined  to  the  thoracic  region  of  the  cord, 
and  are  two  in  number,  viz.  :  one  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
posterior  comu,  formed  of  fairly  large  cells,  generally  fusifoim, 
and  possibly  of  two  distinct  kinds,  constitutes  the  poiterwt 
vfiifidar  column  of  Lockhart  Clarke,  and  the  other  situated  on 
the  outer  portion  of  the  grey  matter,  about  midway  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  comua,  constitutes  the  cells  of  the  trocftu 
intermedio-lateralis  or  lateral  grey  column.  These  cells  are  BtniJI 
and  spindle-shaped,  and  are  more  or  less  well  marked  ill  the 
lumbar  region  as  well  as  in  the  thoracic  region. 
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Columns  and'  tracts  in  the  white  matter  of  the  spinal  cord. — In 
addition  to  the  columns  of  the  white  matter  which  are  marked  out 
by  the  points  from  which  the  nerve-roots  issue,  and  which  are  the 
anterioTy  the  lateral  and  posterior,  the  posterior  is  further  divided 
by  a  septum  of  the  pia  mater  into  two  almost  equal  parts,  consti- 
tuting the  postero-extemal  column,  or  column  of  Burdock  (fig. 
353,  2),  and  the  postero-median,  or  column  of  Goll  (fig.  353,  i). 
In  addition  to  these  columns,  however,  it  has  heen  shown  that 
the  white  matter  can  be  still  further  subdivided.  This  sab- 
division  has  been  accomplished  by  evidence  of  several  kinds, 
that  the  parts,  or  as  they  are  called,  tracts  in  the  white 
matter,  perform  different  functions  in  the  conduction  of  im- 
pulses. 

The  methods  of  observation  are  the  following  : — 

(a)  The  emhryological  method.  It  has  been  found  that  if 
the  development  of  the  spinal  cord  be  carefully  observed  at 
different  stages  that  certain  groups  of  the  nerve-fibres  put  on 
their  myelin  sheath  at  earlier  periods  than  others,  and  that  the 
different  groups  of  fibres  can  therefore  be  traced  in  various  direc- 
tions.    This  is  known  as  the  method  of  Flechsig. 

(I)  Wallerian  or  degeneration  method. — This  method  depends 
upoiillie  fact  that  if  a  nerve-fibre  is  separated  from  its  nerve- 
cell^  it  wastes  or  degenerates.  It  consists  in  tracing  the  course 
of^  tracts  of  degenerated  fibres,  which  result  from  an  injury  to 
any  part  of  the  central  nervous  system.  When  fibres  degenerate 
below  a  lesion  the  tract  is  said  to  be  of  descending  degeneration^ 
and  when  the  fibres  degenerate  in  the  opposite  direction  the 
tract  is  one  of  ascending  degeneration.  By  modem  methods  of 
staining  of  the  central  nervous  system  it  has  proved  comparatively 
easy  to  distinguish  degenerated  parts  in  sections  of  the  cord  and 
of  other  portions  of  the  central  nervous  system.  Degenerated 
fibres  have  a  different  staining  reaction  when  the  sections 
are  stained  by  what  are  called  Weigert's  and  PaFs  methods, 
which  consist  of  subjecting  them  to  a  special  solution  of 
hiematoxylin,  and  then  to  special  differentiating  solutions.  The 
degenerated  fibres  appear  light  yellow,  whereas  the  healthy  fibres 
are  a  deep  brown  or  black.  Accidents  to  the  central  nervous 
system  in  man  have  given  us  much  information  upon  this  subject, 
but  this  has  of  late  years  been  supplemented  and  largely  extended 
by  the  experiments  on  animals,  particularly  upon  monkeys ;  and 
considerable  light  has  been  by  these  means  shed  upon  the  con- 
duction of  impulses  to  and  from  the  nervous  system  by  the 
study  of  the  results  of  section  of  different  parts  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  and  of  the  spinal  nerve- roots.     Thus  we  have 
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not  only  embryological  evidence  mapping  out  different  tracts,  but 
also  confirmatory  pathological  and  experimental  obserrations. 

The  tracts  which  have  been  made  out  are  the  following : — 

(a)  Of  desoending  degeneration. 

(i.)  The  crossed  pyramidal  tract  (fig.  353,  7). — ^This  tract  is 
situated  to  the  outer  part  of  the  posterior  comu  of  grey  matter. 
It  is  found  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  spinal  cord ;  at 
the  lower  part  it  extends  to  the  margin  of  the  cord,  but  higher  up 
it  becomes  displaced  from  this  position  by  the  inteipolation  of 
another  tract  of  fibres,  to  be  presently  described,  viz.,  the  direct 
cerebellar  tract.  The  crossed  pyramidal  tract  is  large,  and  may 
touch  the  tip  of  grey  matter  of  the  posterior  comu,  but  is 
separated  from  it  elsewhere.  In  shape  on  cross  section  it 
is  somewhat  like  a  lens,  but  varies  in  different  regions  of  the  cord, 
and  diminishes  in  size  from  the  cervical  region  downwards.  The 
tract  is  particularly  well  marked  out,  both  by  the  degeneration 
and  the  embryological  methods.  The  fibres  are  supposed  to  pass 
off  as  they  descend,  and  to  join  the  various  local  nervous 
mechanisms  of  nerve  cells  and  their  branchings  which  are  repre- 
sented in  the  cord.  The  tract  of  degeneration  may  be  traced 
upwards  beyond  the  cord,  in  a  way  to  be  presently  described. 
The  fibres  of  which  this  tract  is  composed  are  moderately  laige, 
but  are  mixed  with  some  that  are  smaller. 

(iL)  The  direct  or  uncrossed  pyramidal  tract  (fig.  353,  10). — This 
tract  is  situated  in  the  anterior  column  by  the  side  of  the  anterior 
fissure.  It  is  smaller  than  (i.),  and  is  not  present  in  all  animals, 
though  conspicuous  in  the  human  cord  and  in  that  of  the  monkey. 
It  can  be  traced  upwards  to  the  cerebral  cortex,  and  downwards 
as  far  as  the  mid  or  lower  thoracic  region,  where  it  ends. 

(iii.)  Anterolateral  descending  tract  (fig.  353,  9). — An  extensiTe 
tract,  elongated  but  narrow,  and  reaching  from  the  crossed  to  the 
direct  pyramidal  tract.  It  is  a  mixed  tract,  since  not  all  of  itB 
fibreil  degenerate  below  the  lesions. 

(iv.)  Comma  tract  (fig.  353,  3}  is  a  small  tract  of  fibres  whidi 
degenerate  below  section  or  injury  of  the  cord.  Its  presence  hss 
been  demonstrated  in  the  cervical  and  thoracic  regions.  It  is 
supposed  to  consist  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  posterior 
nerve-roots  as  they  pass  up  in  the  postero-extemal  columns. 

(6)  Of  ascending  degeneration. 

(i.)  Pottero-median  column  (fig.  353,  i ). — This  tract  degenerates 
upwards  on  injury  or  on  section  of  the  cord,  as  well  as  on  section 
of  the  posterior  nerve  roots.  It  exists  throughout  the  whole  (4 
the  cord  from  below  up,  and  can  be  traced  into  the  bulb.  It 
consists  of  fine  fibres. 
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(iL)  Direct  cerebellar  tract  (fig.  353,  6). — This  tract  is  situated 
on  the  outer  part  of  the  cord  between  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract 
and  the  margin.  It  is  found  in  the  cervical,  thoracic,  and  upper 
lombar  regions  of  the  cord,  and  increases  in  size  from  below 
upwards.  It  degenerates  on  injury  or  section  of  the  cord  itself, 
but  not  on  section  of  the  posterior  nerve-roots.  As  its  name 
implies  it  is  believed  to  pass  up  into  the  cerebellum.  Its  fibres 
are  coarse. 

(iii.)  Antero-lateral  ascending  tract  (Tract  of  Gowers  and  Tooth) 
(fig.  353,  8). — This  tract  has  been  shown  on  injury  to  the  spinal 
oord;  it  is  situated  at  the  margin  of  the  cord  outside  of  the 
corresponding  descending  tract.  It  is  traceable  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  cord  Its  fibres  are  composed  of  mixed,  fine 
and  coarse,  elements. 

(iv.)  Tract  of  Lissauer,  or  posterior  marginal  zone  (fig.  353,  4). — 
A  small  tract  of  ascending  fibres  situated  at  the  outer  side  of  the 
tip  of  the  posterior  comu.  It  is  made  up  of  fibres  of  the 
posterior  nerve-roots. 

Spinal  Nerves. — The  spinal  nerves  consist  of  thirty-one  pairs, 
issuing  from  the  sides  of  the  whole  length  of  the  cord,  their 
number  corresponding  with  the  intervertebral  foramina  through 
which  they  pass.  £ach  nerve  arises  by  two  roots,  an  anterior  and 
posterior,  the  latter  being  the  larger.  The  roots  emerge  through 
separate  apertures  of  the  sheath  of  dura  mater  surrounding  the  cord; 
and  directly  after  their  emergence,  where  the  roots  lie  in  the  inter- 
vertebral foramen,  a  ganglion  is  found  on  the  posterior  root  The 
anterior  root  lies  in  contact  with  the  anterior  surface  of  the  gang- 
lion, but  none  of  its  fibres  intermingle  with  those  in  the  ganglion 
(fig.  350,  5).  But  immediately  beyond  the  ganglion  tlie  two  roots 
coalesce,  and  by  the  mingling  of  their  fibres  form  a  compound  or 
mixed  spinal  nerve,  which,  after  issuing  from  the  intervetebral 
canal,  gives  ofi^  anterior  and  posterior  or  ventral  and  dorsal  branches, 
each  containing  fibres  from  both  the  roots  (fig.  3  50),  as  well  as  a  third 
or  visceral  branch,  ramus  communicans,  to  the  sympathetia 

The  anterior  root  of  each  spinal  nerve  arises  by  numerous 
separate  and  converging  bundles  from  the  anterior  column  of  the 
cord;  the  posteror  root  by  more  numerous  parallel  bundles, 
from  the  posterior  column,  or,  rather,  from  the  posterior  part  of 
the  lateral  column  (fig.  350),  for  if  a  fissure  be  directed  inwards 
from  the  groove  between  the  middle  and  posterior  columns,  the 
posterior  roots  will  remain  attached  to  the  former.  The  anterior 
roots  of  each  spinal  nerve  consist  chiefly  of  efferent  fibres ;  the 
posterior  exclusively  of  afferent  fibres. 

Course  of  the  Fibres  of  the  Spinal  Nerve-Roots, — [a)  The  Ante- 
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rior  roots  enter  the  cord  in  several  bundles,  which  may  be 
called  : — (i)  Internal ;  (2)  Middle  ;  (3)  External ;  all  being  more 
or  less  connected  with  the  groups  of  multipolar  cells  in  the  anterior 
comua.  I.  The  internal  fibres  are  partly  connected  with  internal 
group  of  nerve-cells  of  the  anterior  comu  of  the  same  side ;  but 
some  fibres  pass  over,  through  the  anterior  commissure  to  end  in 
the  anterior  comu  of  opposite  side,  probably  in  the  internal  group 
of  cells.  2.  The  middle  fibres  are  partly  in  connection  with  the 
lateral  group  of  cells  in  anterior  comu,  and  in  part  pass  backwards 
to  the  posterior  comu,  having  no  immediate  connection  with  cells. 
3.  The  external  fibres  are  partly  in  connection  with  the  lateral 
group  of  cells  in  the  anterior  comu,  but  some  fibres  proceed  direct 
into  the  lateral  column  without  connection  with  cells,  and  pass 
upwards  in  it. 

(6)  The  Posterior  roots  enter  the  posterior  comu  in  two 
chief  inner  and  lateral  bundles.  Of  those  which  enter  by  the 
inner  side  of  the  comu  the  majority  pass  up  (or  down)  in  the 
white  substance  of  the  posterior  columns,  and  enter  the  grey 
matter  at  various  heights  at  the  base  of  the  posterior  comu ; 
perhaps  some  pass  directly  upwards  and  inwards  in  the  posterior 
median  column  without  entering  the  grey  matter.  Those  that 
enter  the  grey  matter  pass  in  various  directions,  some  to  join  the 
lateral  cells  in  the  anterior  comu,  some  to  join  the  cells  in  the 
posterior  vesicular  column,  and  some  pass  across  to  the  other  side 
of  the  cord  in  the  anterior  conmiissure,  whilst  others  become  agam 
longitudinal  in  the  grey  matter.  The  bundles  of  the  lateral  divi- 
sion may  also  be  further  subdivided  into  intermediate  and  outer 
fibres,  the  former  becoming  longitudinal  in  the  grey  matter, 
while  some  pass  to  the  anterior  comu,  whilst  the  outer  become 
longitudinal  and  form  the  tract  of  Lissauer.  Some  of  these  fibres 
seem  to  end  in  the  cells  of  the  posterior  comu. 

The  Peculiarities  of  different  reflrions  of  tlie  Spinal  Cord. — The  ont- 
line  of  the  grey  matter  and  the  relative  proportion  of  the  white  matter 
varies  in  different  regions  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  it  is,  therefore,  possible  to 
tell  approximately  from  what  region  any  given  transverse  section  of  tbe 
spinal  cord  has  been  taken.  The  white  matter  increases  in  amount  from 
below  upwards.  The  amount  of  grey  matter  varies  ;  it  is  greatest  in  the 
cervical  and  lumbar  enlargements,  viz.,  at  and  about  the  5th  lumbar  and  6th 
cervical  nerve,  and  least  in  the  thoracic  region.  The  greatest  development 
of  grey  matter  corresponds  with  greatest  number  of  nerve-fibres  passing 
from  the  cord. 

In  the  cervical  enlargement  the  grey  matter  occupies  a  large  proportion  of 
the  section,  the  grey  commissure  is  short  and  thick,  the  anterior  horn  is 
blunt,  whilst  the  posterior  is  somewhat  tapering.  The  anterior  and  posterior 
roots  run  some  distance  through  the  white  matter  before  they  reach  the 
periphery. 

In  the  dorsal  region  the  grey  matter  bears  only  a  small  relation  to  the 
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white,  and  the  posterior  roots  in  particular  run  a  long  course  through  the 
white  matter  before  they  leave  the  cord ;  the  grey  commissure  is  thitiner 
and  narrower  than  in  the  cervical  region.  The  tractus  intermedio-lateralis 
is  here  most  marked. 

In  tite  lumbar  enlargement  the  grey  matter  again  bears  a  very  large  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  size  of  the  transverse  section,  but  its  posterior  coruua 
are  shorter  and  blunter  than  they  are  in  the  cervical  region.  The  grey 
commissure  is  short  and  extremely  narrow. 

At  the  upper  part  of  tJie  oo-nvs  medullaritty  which  is  the  portion  of  the  cord 
immediately  below  the  lumbar  enlargement,  the  grey  substance  occupies 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  transverse  section,  as  it  is  only  invested  by  a  tnin 
layer  of  white  substance.  This  thin  layer  is  wanting  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  posterior  nerve-roots.    The  grey  commissure  is  extremely  thick. 

At  the  level  of  the  fifth  sacral  vertebra  the  grey  matter  is  again  in  excess, 
and  the  central  canal  is  enlarged,  appearing  T-shaped  in  section  ;  whilst  in 
the  upper  portion  ofthefilwm  terminnle  the  grey  znatter  is  uniform  in  shape 
without  any  central  canal. 

The  shape  of  the  cord  changes  from  the  sacral  and  lumbar 
region  where  it  is  circular  to  the  thoracic  where  it  is  oval,  and  to 
the  cervical  where  the  lateral  diameter  considerably  exceeds  the 
antero-posterior ;  the  change  in  shape  is  due  to  a  gradual  increase 
of  the  lateral  columns. 


FuNcrrioNS  of  the  Spinal  Nkrvb-Rgots. 

The  anterior  spinal  nerve-roots  are  efferent  in  functioQ,:  .tbe  gps-. 
terjnr  are  q.gff]y^t-.  The  fact  is  proved  in  various  ways.  Division  of 
tneanterjpr  roots  .of- one  or  more  nerves  is  followed  bj[  complete  loss 
ol^jpaQtion  in  the  parts  supplied  by  the  fibres  of  such  roots;  but 
the  sensation  of  the  same  parts  remain  perfect.  Division  of  the 
posterior  roots  destroys  the  sensibility  of  the  parts  supplied  by 
tbeir  fibres,  while  the  power  of  motion  continues  unimpaired. 
Moi'eover,  irritation  of  the  eiids  of  the  distal  portions  of  the^ 
divWed  anterior  roots  of  a  nerve  excites  muscular  movements ; 
imtation  of  the  ends  of  the  proximal  portions,  whicli  are  still  in 
connection  with  the  cord,  is  followed  by  no  appreciable  effect.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  the  anterior  or  efferent 
nerves  other  besides  motory  are  contained,  e.g.j  vaso-motor,  secre- 
tory, heat  fibres,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  when  the  distal 
end  of  a  divided  nerve  is  stimulated,  the  effects  would  be  exercised 
not  only  upon  muscles,  but  upon  glands,  blood  vessels,  tfec.  Irri- 
tation of  the  distal  portions  of  the  divided  posterior  roots,  oifthe 
onierliunclj  produces  "iKr  muscular  movements  and  no  manifesta- 
tions "oT  jJJijn  ;  forT^  as  already  stated,  sensory  nerves  convey 
impressions  only  towards  the  nervous  centres :  |3ut  irritation  of 
the  proximal  portions  of  these  roots  elicits  signs  of  intense 
suffering.  '  "Dccasionally,    under    this    last    irritation,    muscular 
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movements  also  ensue ;  but  these  are  either  voluntary,  or  the 
result  of  the  irritation  being  reflected  from  the  sensory  to  the 
motor  fibres.  Occasionally,  too,  irritation  of  the  distal  ends  of 
divided  anterior  roots  elicits  signs  of  pain,  as  well  as  producing 
muscular  movements :  the  pain  thus  excited  is  probably  the  result 
either  of  cramp  or  of  so-called  recurrent  sensibility. 

Recurrent  Sensibility, — If  the  anterior  root  of  a  spinal  nerve 
Li^lUwL^  I  ^^  ^^v^<^^^-  ^^^<l  jjlg.  jerijheral  end  be  irritated,.^ not  only  move- 
■  ments  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  nerve  take  place^  but  also  oL 
f  /  , .     'other  muscles,  indicative  of  nain.     If  the  main  trunk  of  the  nerve 
\  ,  /after  the  coalescence  of  the  roots  beyond  the  ganglionj  be  divided,^ 

'  '  K      BxiS  the  anterior  root  be  irritated  as  before,  the  general  signs  of^ 
l'  pain  still  remain,  although  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  does  not 

*>jbccur.  The  signs  of  pain  disappear  when  the  posterior  root  is 
'  • '  '  *  i^ivided.  Trom  these  experiments  it  is  believed  that  the  stimulus 
[  ^  '  \  passes  down  the  anterior  root  to  the  mixed  nerve,  and  returns  tp 

.V   t  J  f,     'jthe  central  nervous  system  through  the  posterior  root  by  means 
. :        ,  of  certain  sensory  fibres  from  the  posterior  root,  which  loop  baair 

' '  ^  (    '  ,      fin  to  the  anterior  root  beloro  oofttiu^tag  their  ^Kmrse  into^ib^flMied- 
iTrnFte^-trwak,     These  fibres  degenerate  when  the  posterior  nerve- 
root  is  divided  beyond  the  ganglion. 

Functions  of  the  Ganglia  on  Posterior  Boots. — The  ganglia  act 
as  centres  for  the  nutrition  of  the  nerves,  idnce  when  the  nerves 
are  seyered .  Irjom  connection  with  the  ganglia,  the  parts  of  the 
nerves  so  severed  degenerate,  whilst  the  parts  which  remam^n 
connection  with  them  do  not.  Thus  on  section  of  the  posterior 
nerve-root  beyond  the  ganglion  the  peripheral  part  wastes,  and  the 
central  does  not,  and  on  section  of  the  root  between  the  ganglion 
and  the  cord  the  central  part  to  a  great  extent  wastes  and  the 
peripheral  remains  unaffected. 

FUNCTIOXS   OF    THE    SpINAL   CoRD. 

Thfil  power  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  a  nerve-centre,  may  be  sjxaDi;£lL 
lyader  the  heads  of^(i)^Coiiductiou;  ,(2)  Reflex  action. 

(i)  Conduction. — The  functions  of  the  spinal  cord  in  relation  to 
conduction,  may  be  best  remembered  by  considering  its  anatomical 
connections  with  other  parts  of  the  body.  From  these  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  no  way  by  which  nerve-impulses  can  be  conveyed  from 
the  trunk  and  extremities  to  the  brain,  or  vice  versd,  other  than  that 
formed  by  the  spinal  cord.  Through  it,  the  impressions  made 
upon  the  peripheral  extremities  or  other  parts  of  the  spinal  sensoir 
nerves  are  conducted  to  the  brain,  where  alone  they  can  be  per- 
ceived.    Through  it,  also,  the  stimulus  of  the  will,  conducted  from 
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the  brain,  is  capable  of  exciting  the  action  of  the  muscles  supplied 
from  it  with  motor  nerves.  And  for  all  these  conductions  of 
impressions  to  and  fro  between  the  brain  and  the  spinal  nerves, 
the  perfect  state  of  the  cord  is  necessary ;  for  when  any  part  of  it 
is  destroyed,  and  its  communication  with  the  brain  is  interrupted, 
impressions  on  the  sensory  nerves  given  oft'  from  it  below  the  seat 
of  injury,  cease  to  be  propagated  to  the  brain,  and  the  brain  loses 
the  power  of  voluntarily  exciting  the  motor  nerves  proceeding 
from  the  portion  of  cord  isolated  from  it.  Illustrations  of  this  are 
furnished  by  various  examples  of  paralysis,  but  by  none  better 
than  by  the  conunon  paraplegia,  or  loss  of  sensation  and  voluntary 
motion  in  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  in  consequence  of  destruc- 
tive disease  or  injury  of  a  portion,  including  the  whole  thickness, 
of  the  spinal  cord.  Such  lesions  destroy  the  communication 
between  the  brain  and  all  parts  of  the  spinal  cord  below  the  seat 
of  injury,  and  consequently  cut  off  from  their  connection  with  the 
brain  the  various  organs  supplied  with  nerves  issuing  from  those 
parts  of  the  cord. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  conduction  of  motor,  even  if  it 
be  the  case  with  sensory  impulses  along  the  cord  is  effected 
mider  ordinary  circumstances  (to  any  great  extent),  as  was 
formerly  supposed,  through  the  grey  substance,  t.e.,  through 
the  nerve-corpuscles  and  filaments  connecting  them.  All  parts  of 
the  cord  are  not  alike  able  to  conduct  all  impressions ;  and  as 
there  are  separate  nerve-fibres  for  motor  and  for  sensory  impres- 
sions, so  in  the  cord,  separate  and  determinate  tracts  serve  to 
conduct  always  the  same  kind  of  impression. 

Experimental  and  other  observations  point  to  the  following 
conclusions  regarding  the  conduction  of  sensory  and  motor 
impressions  through  the  spinal  cord.  Many  of  tliese  conclusions 
must,  however,  be  received  with  considerable  reserve. 

a.  Sensory  Impressions  are  conveyed  to  the  spinal  cord  by 
the  posterior  nerve-roots,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
are  then  carried  upwards  to  the  bulb  by  the  postero-extemal  and 
postero-median  columns,  since  section  of  the  posterior  nerve-roots 
on  the  central  side  of  the  ganglia  produces  a  definite  degeneration 
above  the  section  of  the  postero-extemal  column  for  some  distance 
and  of  the  posterior  median  column  as  far  as  the  bulb.  The  dege- 
neration is  limited  to  different  parts  of  the  posterior  median  column 
according  to  what  nerves  are  divided.  Thus,  on  section  of  the 
posterior  roots  in  the  sacral  region,  the  degeneration  is  confined 
to  the  most  internal  portion  of  the  column  close  to  the  margin, 
whilst  section  of  the  lumbar,  thoracic  and  cervical  nerve-roots  is 
followed  by  tracts  of  degeneration  seen  in  the  column  more  and 
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more  central  and  external.  From  the  researches  of  Mott  and  others 
anything  beyond  a  slight  crossing  of  sensory  impulses  in  the  cord 
is  rendered  highly  improbable.  The  fibres  then  of  the  posterior 
nerve-roots  pass  up  in  the  posterior  median  column,  and  apparently 
end  in  the  representative  of  that  column  in  the  bulb,  viz.,  in  the 
processus  gracilis.  If  there  be  disease  or  section  of  the  posterior 
external  column  or  of  the  roots  as  they  enter  the  cord,  de- 
generation of  that  column  for  some  distance  and  of  the  posterior 
median  column  to  the  bulb  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  the 
nerve-fibres  destroyed  is  produced.  With  degeneration  of  the 
posterior  median  column,  on  section  of  the  posterior  nerve-roots 
there  is  degeneration  of  the  tract  of  Lissauer  for  some  distance. 

The  direct  cerebellar  tract  is  believed  to  commence  in  the  cells  of 
the  posterior  vesicular  column  of  ( -larke  of  the  same  side ;  it  goes 
chiefly  to  the  cerebellum,  through  the  restiform  body,  but  is  said 
also  to  contain  fibres  which  pass  up  as  far  as  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina  and  then  turn  backwards  and  lying  near  the  brachium 
pass  to  the  cerebellum.  The  fibres  of  the  antero-lateral  ascending 
tract  are  considered  to  arise  from  the  grey  matter  of  the  posterior 
comu.  In  the  case  of  the  ascending  tracts,  with  the  exception  of 
the  posterior  median  column,  the  connection  with  the  posterior 
nerve  roots  is  not  direct. 

As  regards  the  conduction  of  sensation  the  foUowing  summaiy 
is  given  by  Mott.  Painful  sensations  are  conducted  up  both 
sides,  as  is  also  the  sensation  of  heat.  Touch  and  pressure  sen- 
sations  associated  with  localization  are  chiefly  conducted  up  the 
same  side,  although  after  a  time  a  collateral  channel  may  be 
developed  ivhich  becomes  permanent,  just  as  collateral  chanuelg[ 
are  formed  for  the  production  of  bilateral  associated  "^OYej^e"fp^ 
Lastly,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  muscular-sense  impressions 
pass  up  the  same  side.  Muscular-sense  impressions  are  probably 
conducted  by  the  posterior  median  column.  Sensations  of  touch, 
heat,  and  cold,  and  painful  sensations  may  be  conducted  upwards 
by  the  antero-lateral  ascending  tract. 

b.  Motor  Impressions. — Motor  impressions  are  conveyed 
downwards  from  the  brain  along  the  pyrdm  idat  tracts^  viz.^thf 
direct  or  anterior,  arid  the  crossed  or  laterai,  chiefly  in  the  latter. 
Generally  speaking,  the  impressions  pass  down  on  the  side  opposite 
to  which  they  originate,  having  undergone  decussation  in  the 
medulla ;  but  some  impressions  do  not  cross  in  the  medulla, 
but  lower  down,  in  the  cord,  being  conveyed  by  the  anterior  or 
uncrossed  pyramidal  fibres,  and  decussate  in  the  anterior  com- 
missure. The  motor  fibres  for  the  legs  partially  pass  downwards 
in  the  lateral  columns  of  the  same  side.     This  is  also  probably  the 
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case  with  the  bilateral  muscles,  i.e.,  muscles  of  the  two  sides 
acting  together,  such  as  the  intercostal  muscles  and  other  muscles 
of  the  trunk,  as  well  as  the  costo-humeral  muscles. 

It  is  quite  certain,  as  was  just  now  pointed  out,  that  the  fibres 
of  the  anterior  nerve-roots  are  more  numerous  than  the  fibres  pro- 
ceeding downwards  from  the  brain  in  the  pyramidal  tracts,  or  the 
so-called  pyramidal  fibres.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  each 
pyramidal  fibre,  or  set  of  fibres,  corresponds  with  an  apparatus  of 
ganglion  cells  in  the  anterior  cornu  either  on  the  same  level,  or 
above  or  below  it,  that  when  this  fibre,  or  set  of  fibres,  is  stimulated, 
very  complex  co-ordinated  movements  occur — such  co-ordinated 
movements  having  been  set  up  by  impressions  starting  from  a  con- 
nected system  of  ganglion  cells,  and  sent  out  into  the  motor  nerve 
fibi'es  w^hich  arise  from  them.  In  other  \vords,  it  appears  to  be 
probable  that  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  anterior  cornua  of  various 
sections  of  the  cord  are  contained  the  apparatus  for  various 
complicated  co-ordinated  movements.  The  apparatus  of  each 
co-ordinated  movement  may  be  set  in  motion  either  by  sensory 
impressions  passing  to  the  cord,  when  the  result  of  movement 
would  be  a  reflex  action,  or  by  an  impression  travelling  downwards 
from  the  brain,  and  conveyed  by  one  or  more  pyramidal  fibres. 

Division  of  the  anterior  pyramids  of  the  medulla  at  the  point 
of  decussation  is  followed  by  paralysis  of  motion,  never  quite 
absolute,  in  all  parts  below.  Disease  or  division  of  any  part  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  axis  above  the  seat  of  decussation  is  followed 
by  impaired  or  lost  power  of  motion  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body ;  while  a  like  injury  inflicted  below  this  part  induces  similar, 
never  quite  absolute  no  doubt,  on  the  corresponding  side. 

When  one  half  of  the  spinal  cord  is  cut  through  in  monkeys,  the 
following  results  follow  (Mott) : — Motor  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of 
the  same  side  (never  complete  of  muscles  used  in  bilateral  associated 
action),  followed  by  gradual  recovery  of  muscular  movement,  except 
of  the  finer  movements  of  the  hand  and  foot;  wasting  and  flabbiness 
of  the  muscles ;  sensory  paralysis  of  the  same  side  (temperature, 
touch,  pain  and  pressure) ;  temporary  vaso-motor  paralysis  on  same 
side.  The  temperature  of  the  affected  side  was  depressed  i  to  3°(F.). 

Reflex  Action, — Tn  man  the  spinal  cord  is  so  much  under  the 
control  of  the  higheriierve-centres,  that  its  own  individual  functions 
in  feTation  to  reflex  action  are  apt  to  be  overlooked ;  so  that  the 
result  of  injury,  by  which  the  cord  is  cut  off"  completely^frofn  "the 
influence  of  ITTe  encephalon,  is  apt  to  lessen  rather  than  increase 
our  estimate  of  its  importance  and  individual  endowments.  Thus, 
when  the  human  spinal  cord  is  divided,  the  lower  extremities 
fall  into  any  position  that  their  weight  and  the  resistance  of  sur- 
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rounding  objects  combine  to  give  them ;  if  the  body  is  irritated, 
they  do  not  move  towards  the  irritation  ;  and  if  they  are  touched, 
the  consequent  reflex  movements  are  disorderly  and  purposeless  ; 
all  power  of   voluntary  movement  is  absolutely  abolished.      In 
otherjaammals^  however^  e.g.^  in  the  rabbit  or  dog,  after  recovery 
from  the  shock  of  the  operation,  which  takes  some  time,  reflex 
action  will  occur  in  the  parts  below  after  the  spinal  cord  has 
been  divided,  a  very  feeble  irritation  being  followed  by  extensive 
and  co-ordinate  movements.     In  the  case  of  the  frog,  and  many 
other   cold-blooded  animals,   in  wh ic"E'"  ex perinienlal   aoji  Totb^ 
injuries  of  the  nerve-tissues  are  better  borne,  and  in  which  the 
lower  nerve-centres,  are  less  subordinate  in  their  action  to  the 
higher,   the  reflex  functions  of  the  cord  are  still  more  clearly 
show^n.     When,  for  example,  a  frog's  head  is  cut  oft*,  its  limbs 
remain  in,,  or  assume  a  natural  position ;  they  resume  it  w^heb 
disturbed ;  and  when  the  abdomen  or  back  is  irritated,  the  feef 
are  moved  with  the  manifest  purpose  of  pushing  away  the  irrita- 
tion.    The  main  difference  in  the  cold-blooded  animals  being  that 
the  reflex  movements  are  more.  definite^.cairoplipatjg4>.^fld,effectix&. 
although  less  energetic  than  in  .the  .caaa  of  mammals.     It  might 
indeed  be  thought,  on  superficial  examination,  that  the  mind  of 
the  animal  was  engaged  in  the  acts ;  and  yet  all  analogy  would 
lead  us  to  the  belief   that  the  spinal  cord  of  the  frog  has  no 
different  endowment,  in  kind,  from  those  which  belong  to  the 
cord  of  the  higher  vertebrata :  the  difference  is  only  in  degrea 
And  if  this  be  granted,  it  may  be  assumed  that,  in  man  and  the 
higher  animals,  many  actions  are  performed  as  reflex  movements 
occurring  through  and  by  means  of  the  spinal  cord,  although  the 
latter  cannot  by  itself  initiate  or  even  direct  them  independently. 
Cutaneotts  ami  Muscle  Reflexes. — In  the  human   subject  two 
kinds  of  reflex  actions  dependent  upon  the  spinal  cord  are  usually 
distinguished,  the  alterations  of  which,  either  in  the  direction  of 
increase  or  of  diminution,  are  indications  of  some  abnormality, 
and  are  used  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  in  nerv'ous  and  other  dis- 
orders.    They  are  termed  respectively  (a.)  cvtaneotis  reflexes^  and 
(6.)  muscle  reflexes,    (a.)  Cutaneous  reflexes  are  set  up  by  a  identic 
stimulus  applied  to  the  skin.     The  subjacent  muscle  .QX  ruusfilgs 
contract  in  response.     Although  these  cutaneous  reflex   actions 
may  be    demonstrated   almost    anywhere,    jet   certain   of  such 
actions  as  being  most  characteristic  are  distinguished,  e.g.^  plantar 
reflex ;  glutear  reflex,  i.e.,  a  contraction  of  the  gluteus  maximum 
when  the  skin  .over  it  is  stimulated ;  cremaster  reflex,  retraction 
of  the  testicle  when  the  skin  of  the  mside  of  the  thigh  is  stimu- 
lated, and  the  like.      The    ocular  reflexes,  too,  are    important. 
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They  are  contraction  of  the  iris  on  exposure  to  light,  and  its 
dOatation  on  stimulating  the  skin  of  the  cervical  region.  All  of 
these  cutaneous  reflexes  are  true  reflex  actions.  They  differ  in 
difierent  individuals,  and  are  more  easily  elicited  in  the  young. 
Muscle  reflexes,  or  as  they  are  often  termed,  tendon  reflexes, 
consist  of  a  contraction  of  a  muscle  under  conditions  of  more  or 
leas  tension,  when  its  tendon  is  sharply  tapped.  The  so-called 
patelLeLr-tendon-reflex  is  the  most  well-known  of  this  variety  of 
reflexes.  If  one  knee  be  slightly  flexed,  as  by  crossing  it  over  the 
other,  so  that  the  quadriceps  femoris  is  extended  to  a  moderate 
degree,  and  the  patella  tendon  be  tapped  with  the  fingers  or  the 
earpiece  of  a  stethoscope,  the  muscle  contracts  and  the  knee  is 
jerked  forwards. 

Another  variety  of  the  same  phenomenon  is  seen  if  the  foot  is 
flexed  so  as  to  stretch  the  calf  muscles  and  the  tendo  Achillis  is 
tapped ;  the  foot  is  extended  by  the  contraction  of  the  stretched 
muscles.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  tendon  reflexes  are  not 
exactly  what  their  name  implies.  The  interval  between  the  tap 
and^the  contraction  is  said  to  be  too  short  for  the  production  of  a 
tn^  reflex  action.  It  is  suggested  that  the  contraction  is  caused 
by  loc^l  stimulation  of  the  muscl^but  that  this  would  not  occur 
unless  the  muscle  had  been  reflexly  stimulated  previously  by  the 
tension  applied,  and  placed  in  a  condition  of  excessive  irritability. 
It  is  further  probable  that  the  condition  on  which  it  depends  is  a 
reflex  spinal  irritability  of  the  muscle  or  (exaggerated)  muscular 
tone,  which  is  admitted  to  be  a  reflex  phenomenon — or  an  example 
of  automatism — in  the  spinal  cord. 

Inhibition  of  Reflex  Actions. — Movements  such  as  are  produced 
bj  irritating  the  skin  of  the  lower  extremities  in  the  human 
subject,  after  division  or  disorganisation  of  a  part  of  the  spinal 
oor4  do  not  follow  the  same  irritation  when  the  cerebrum  is  active 
and  the  cQnneetiou  between  the  cord  and  the  brain  is  intact. 
This^iSj  probably,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mind  ordinarily 
perceives  the  irritation  and  instantly  inhibits  or  controls  the 
action ;  for,  even  when  the  cord  is  perfect,  such  involuntary  move- 
ments may  follow  an  irritation,  applied  when  the  cerebrum  is 
inactive.  When,  for  example,  one  is  anxiously  thinking,  even  slight 
stimuli  may  produce  involuntary  and  reflex  movements.  So,  also, 
during  sleep,  such  reflex  movements  may  be  observed,  when  the 
skin  is  touched  or  tickled;  for  example,  when  one  touches  with  the 
finger  the  palm  of  the  hand  of  a  sleeping  child,  the  finger  is 
grasped — the  impression  on  the  skin  of  the  palm  producing  a 
reflex  movement  of  the  muscles  which  close  the  hand.  But  when 
the  child  is  awake,  no  such  effect  is  produced. 

K.P.  Q  Q 
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Further,  many  reflex  actions  are  capable  of  being  more  or  less 
controlled  or  even  altogether  prevented  by  the  will :  thus  an 
inhibitory  action  may  be  exercised  by  the  cerebrum  over  reflex 
functions  of  the  cord  and  the  other  nerve-centres.  The  following 
may  be  quoted  as  familiar  examples  of  this  action  : — 

To  prevent  the  reflex  action  of  crying  out  when  in  pain,  it  is 
often  sufficient  flrmly  to  clench  the  teeth  or  to  grasp  some  object 
and  hold  it  tight.  When  the  feet  are  tickled  we  can,  by  an 
effort  of  will,  prevent  the  reflex  action  of  jerking  them  up.  So^ 
too,  the  involuntary  closing  of  the  eyes  and  starting,  when  a  blov 
is  aimed  at  the  head,  can  be  similarly  restrained. 

Darwin  has  mentioned  an  interesting  example  of  the  way  in 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  such  an  instinctive  reflex  act  may  over- 
ride the  strongest  effort  of  the  will.  He  placed  his  face  close 
against  the  glass  of  the  cobra's  cage  in  the  Keptile  House  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  and  though,  of  course,  thoroughly  convinced  of 
his  perfect  security,  could  not  by  any  effort  of  the  will  prevent  him- 
self from  starting  back  when  the  snake  struck  with  fury  at  the  glass. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  in  a  frog  the  <^tic  lobfi 
and  optic  thalami  have  a  distinct  action  in  inhibiting  or  delaying 
reflex  action,  and  also  that  more  generally  any  afferent  stimulus,  if 
sufficiently  strong,  may  inhibit  or  modify  any  reflex  action  even  in 
the  absence  of  these  centres. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  may,  from  these  and  like  facts,  be 
concluded  that  reflex  acts,  performed  under  the  influence  of  the 
reflecting  power  of  the  spinal  cord,  are  essentially  independent  of 
the  brain,  and  may  be  performed  perfectly  when  the  brain  is 
separated  from  the  cord  :  that  these  include  a  much  larger  niunber 
of  the  natural  and  purposive  movements  of  the  lower  animals  than 
of  the  warm-blooded  animals  including  man :  and  that  over  nearlyall 
of  them  the  mind  may  exercise,  through  the  higher  nerve-centres, 
some  control ;  determining,  directing,  hindering,  or  modifying  theia, 
either  by  direct  action,  or  by  its  power  over  associated  muscles. 

To  these  instances  of  spinal  reflex  action,  some  add  yet  msnj 
more,  including  nearly  all  the  acts  which  seem  to  be  perfonned 
unconsciously,  such  as  those  of  walking,  running,  writing,  and  the 
like :  for  these  are  really  involuntary  act-s.  It  is  true  that  at 
their  first  performances  they  are  voluntary,  that  they  require 
education  for  their  perfection,  and  are  at  all  times  so  constantlr 
performed  in  obedience  to  a  mandate  of  the  will,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  in  their  essentially  involuntary  nature.  But  the  will 
really  has  only  a  controlling  power  over  their  performance;  it 
can  hasten  or  stay  them,  but  it  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
actual  carrying  out  of  the  effect      And  this  is  proved  by  the 
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circumstance  that  these  acts  can  be  performed  during  complete 
mental  abstraction :  and,  more  than  this,  that  the  endeavour  to 
carry  them  out  entirely  by  the  exercise  of  the  will  is  not  only  not 
beneficial,  but  positively  interferes  with  their  harmonious  and  perfect 
performance.  Anyone  may  convince  himself  of  this  fact  by  trying 
to  take  each  step  as  a  voluntary  act  in  walking  downstairs,  or  to 
form  each  letter  or  word  in  writing  by  a  distinct  exercise  of  the  will. 

These  actions,  however,  will  be  again  referred  to. 

Morbid  reflex  actions, — The  relation  of  the  reflex  action  to  the 
strength  of  the  stimulus  is  the  same  as  was  shown  generally  to 
occur  in  nerve-centres,  a  slight  stimulus  producing  a  slight  move- 
ment, and  a  greater,  a  greater  movement,  and  so  on  ;  but  in 
instances  in  which  we  must  assume  that  the  cord  is  morbidly  moi'e 
irritable,  i.e,,  apt  to  issue  more  nervous  force  than  is  proportionate 
to  the  stimulus  applied  to  it,  a  slight  impression  on  a  sensory  nerve 
produces  extensive  reflex  movements.  This  appears  to  be  the 
condition  in  the  disease  called  tetanus,  in  which  a  slight  touch 
on  the  skin  may  throw  the  whole  body  into  convulsions. 

Special  centres. — It  may  seem  to  have  been  implied  that  the 
spinal  cord  as  a  single  nerve-centre,  reflects  alike  from  all  parts 
all  the  impressions  conducted  to  it.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case,  and  it  should  be  regarded  as  we  have  indicated,  as  a  collec- 
tion of  nervous  centres  united  in  a  continuous  column.  This  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  segments  of  the  cord  may  act  as 
distinct  nerve-centres,  in  which  special  co-ordinated  muscular 
actions  are  represented,  and  excite  muscular  action  in  the  parts 
supplied  with  nerves  given  ofiF  from  them ;  as  well  as  by  the 
analogy  of  certain  cases  in  which  the  muscular  movements  of  single 
organs  are  under  the  control  of  certain  circumscribed  portions 
of  the  cord.    The  special  centres  are  the  following  (on  each  side)  : — 

(a.)  The  DefcBcatiotiy  orAno-Spinal  centre, — The  mode  of  action 
of  the  ano-spinal  centre  appears  to  be  this.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  rectum  is  stimulated  by  the  presence  of  fseces  or  of  gas  in 
the  bowel.  The  stimulus  passes  up  by  the  afferent  nerves  of  the 
hffimorrhoidal  and  inferior  mesenteric  plexus  to  the  centre  in  the 
cord,  situated  in  the  lumbar  enlargement,  and  is  reflected  through 
the  pudendal  plexus  to  the  anal  sphincter  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  to  the  muscular  tissue  in  the  wall  of  the  lower 
bowel.  In  this  way  is  produced  a  relaxation  of  the -first  and  a 
contraction  of  the  second,  and  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the 
bowel  follows.  The  centre  in  the  spinal  cord  is  partially 
under  the  control  of  the  will,  so  that  its  action  may  be  either 
inhibited  or  augmented.  The  action  may  be  helped  by  the 
abdominal   muscles    which   are    under  the  control   of  the  will, 

Q  Q  2 
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although  under  a  strong  stimiilus  they  may  also  be  compelled  to 
contract  by  reflex  action. 

(6.)  The  Micturition,  or  the   Vesico-Spinal  centre. — The  vesico- 
spinal centre  acts  in  a  very  similar  way  to  that  of  the  ano-spinaL 
The  centre  is  also  in  the  lumbar  enlargement  of  the  cord.     It 
may  be  stimulated  to  action  by  impulses  descending  from  the 
brain,  or  reflexly  by  the  presence  of  urine  in  the  bladder.     The 
action  of  the  brain  may  be  voluntary,  or  it  may  be  excited  to 
action  by  the  sensation  of  distension  of  the  bladder  by  the  urine. 
The  sensory  fibres  concerned  are  the  posterior  roots  of  the  lower 
sacral  nerves.    The  action  of  the  centre  thus  stimulated  is  double, 
or  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  centre  consists  of  two  parts,  one 
which  is  usually  in  action  and  maintains  the  tone  of  the  sphincter, 
and  the  other  which  causes  contraction  of  the  bladder  and  other 
muscles.     When  evacuation  of  the  bladder  is  to  occur,  impulses 
are  sent  to  one  part  of  the  centre  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  it  to 
the  bladder  and  to  certain  other  muscles  which  cause  their  cod- 
traction,  and  on  the  other  to  the  other  part  of  the  centre,  in- 
hibiting its  action  on  the  sphincter  urethrse  which  procures  its 
relaxation.     The  way  having  been  opened  by  the  relaxation  of 
the  sphincter,  the  urine  is  expelled  by  the  combined  action  of 
the  bladder  and  accessory  muscles.     The  cerebrum  may  act  not 
only  in  the  way  of  stimulating  the  centre  to  action,  but  also  in 
the  way  of  inhibiting  its  action.     The  abdominal  muscles  may  be 
called  into  action  as  in  defsecation. 

(c.)  The  Emission  of  Semen,  or  Genito-Spinal  centre, — The 
centre  situated  in  the  limibar  enlargement  of  the  spinal  cord  is 
stimulated  to  action  by  sensory  impressions  from  the  glans  penis. 
Efferent  impulses  from  the  centre  excite  the  successive  and  co- 
ordinate contractions  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  vasa  deferenda 
and  vesiculse  seminales,  and  of  the  accelerator  urince  and  other 
muscles  of  the  urethra ;  and  a  forcible  expulsion  of  semen  takes 
place,  over  which  the  mind  has  littlo  or  no  control,  and  which,  in 
cases  of  paraplegia,  may  be  unfelt. 

(d,)  The  Erection  of  the  Penis  centime. — This  centre  is  also  situated 
in  the  lumbar  region.  It  is  excited  to  action  by  the  sensonr 
nerves  of  the  penis.  Efferent  impulses  produce  dilatation  of  the 
vessels  of  the  penis,  which  also  appears  to  be  in  part  the  result  of 
a  reflex  contraction  of  the  muscles  by  which  the  veins  returning 
the  blood  from  the  penis  are  compressed. 

(e.)  Parturition  centre, — The  centre  for  the  expulsion  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  uterus  in  parturition  is  situated  in  the  lumbar  spinal 
cord  rather  higher  up  than  the  other  centres  already  enumerated. 
The  stimulation  of  the  interior  of  the  uterus  by  its  contents  may, 
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under  certain  conditions,  excite  the  centre  to  send  out  impulses 
which  produce  a  contraction  of  the  uteri ue  walls  and  expulsion  of 
the  contents  of  the  cavity.  The  centre  is  independent  of  the  will 
since  delivery  can  take  place  in  paraplegic  women,  and  also  whilst 
a  patient  is  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  Again,  as  in  the 
cases  of  defsecation  and  micturition,  the  abdominal  muscles  assist ; 
their  action  being  for  the  most  part  reflex  and  involuntary. 

(/.)  The  Centre  for  the  Movements  of  Lymphatic  Hearts  of  Frog, — 
Volkmann  has  shown  that  the  rhythmical  movements  of  the  anterior 
pair  of  lymphatic  hearts  in  the  frog  depend  upon  nervous  influence 
derived  from  the  portion  of  spinal  cord  corresponding  to  the  third 
vertebra,  and  those  of  the  posterior  pair  on  influence  supplied  by 
the  portion  of  cord  opposite  the  eighth  vertebra.  The  movements 
of  the  heart  continue,  though  the  whole  of  the  cord,  except  the 
above  portions,  be  destroyed ;  but  on  the  instant  of  destroying 
either  of  these  portions,  though  all  the  rest  of  the  cord  be  un- 
touched, the  movements  of  the  corresponding  hearts  cease. 

(g.)  The  Centre  for  the  Tone  of  Muscles, — The  influence  of  the 
spinal  cord  on  the  sphincter  ani  and  sphincter  urethrae  has  been 
already  mentioned  (see  above).  It  maintains  these  muscles  in 
pennanent  contraction.  The  condition  of  these  sphincters,  how- 
ever, is  not  altogether  exceptional.  It  is  the  same  in  kind,  though 
it  exceeds  in  degree  that  condition  of  muscles  which  has  been 
called  toney  or  passive  contraction  ;  a  state  in  which  they  always 
when  not  active  appear  to  be  during  health,  and  in  which,  though 
called  inactive,  they  are  in  slight  contraction,  and  certainly  are 
not  relaxed,  as  they  are  soon  after  death,  or  when  the  spinal  cord 
is  destroyed.  Thus  tone  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  limbs 
depends  on  the  spinal  cord,  just  as  the  contraction  of  the  sphincters 
does.  If  an  animal  is  killed  by  injury  or  removal  of  the  brain, 
the  muscles  retain  their  tone  ;  but  if  the  spinal  cord  is  destroyed, 
the  sphincter  ani  relaxes,  and  all  the  muscles  feel  loose,  flabby, 
and  atonic,  remaining  so  till  rigor  mortis  commences. 

This  kind  of  tone  must  be  distinguished  from  that  mere  firmness 
and  tension  which  it  is  customary  to  ascribe,  under  the  name  of 
tone,  to  all  tissues  that  feel  robust  and  not  flabby,  as  well  as  to 
muscles.  The  tone  peculiar  to  muscles  has  in  it  a  degree  of  vital 
contraction  :  that  of  other  tissues  is  only  due  to  their  being  well 
nourished,  and  therefore  compact  and  tense. 

All  the  foregoing  examples  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  spinal 
coi^li  "a  collection  of  reflex  centres,  upon  which  the  higher 
centres  act  Ijy  sending  down  impulses  to  set  in  motion,  modify  or 
control' "them.  The  movements  or  other  phenonaena  of  reflex 
action  are,  as  it  were,  the  function  of  the  ganglion  cells  .to  which 
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an  afferent  impression  is  conveyed  hy  the  posterior  nerve-trunks 
in  connection  with  thera.  The  extent  of  the  movement  depends 
upon  the  strength  of  the  stimulus,  the  position  in  which 
it  is  applied  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  nerve-cells ;  the  con- 
nection between  the  cells  being  so  intimate  that  a  series  of  co- 
ordinated movements  may  result  from  a  single  stimulation. 
Whether  the  cells  possess  as  well  the  power  of  origimtiflig 
impulses  (automatism)  is  doubtful,  but  this  is  possible  i»^tto 
case  of  {h)  vaso^motor  centres  which  are  situated  in  the  cord 
(p.  253),  and  of  (i)  sweating  centres  which  must  be  closely  related 
to  them,  and  possibly  in  the  case  of  {j)  the  centres  for  maintain- 
ing the  tone  of  muscles. 

The  Xutrition  (a)  of  the  muscles,  appears  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  spinal  cord.  When  the  nerve-cells  of  the  anterior 
cornu  are  diseased  the  muscles  atrophy.  In  the  same  way  {b)  the 
bones  and  (c)  joints  are  seriously  affected  when  the  cord  is 
diseased.  The  former  when  the  anterior  nerve-cells  are  implicated, 
do  not  grow,  and  the  latter  are  disorganised  in  some  cases  when 
the  posterior  columns  are  affected,  (rf)  The  skin,  too,  is  evidently 
only  maintained  in  a  healthy  condition  as  long  as  the  cord  and 
its  nerves  are  intact.  No  doubt  part  of  this  influence  which  the 
cord  exercises  over  nutrition  is  due  to  the  relationship  which  it 
bears  to  the  vaso-motor  nerves. 

Within  the  cord  are  contained,  for  some  distance,  fibres  (a) 
which  regulate  the  dilation  of  the  pupil,  (b)  which  have  to  do 
with  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver,  (c)  which  control  the 
nerve-supply  of  the  vessels  of  the  face  and  head,  (rf)  which  pro- 
duce accleration  of  the  heart's  action,  and  {e)  have  a  termotaxic 
action  on  the  muscles,  &c. 

The  Relations  of  the  Different  Parts  of  the  Brain. 

Before  considering  the  parts  of  the  brain  separately,  it  will  he 
best  for  the  comprehension  of  the  plan  of  its  construction  to  take 
a  general  survey  of  the  whole.  The  brain  on  superficial  exami- 
nation presents  four  distinct  parts,  viz.  (a.)  The  large  and 
prominent  masses  of  nervous  matter  divided  by  fissures  into 
convolutions  (fig.  356),  and  covering  to  a  large  extent  the  other 
parts,  separated  from  one  another  by  a  deep  fissure  running  from 
front  to  back.  These  constitute  the  cerebral  hemispheres  or  cftt- 
brum,  {J}.)  On  the  under  or  central  surface  of  the  brain  can  be 
seen  a  broad  mass  rounded  on  the  surface  more  or  less  quadri- 
lateral in  shape  ;  this  is  the  pons  Varolii  (fig.  354,  VI).  Anteriorly 
it  is  seen  to  branch  off  into  two  strands,  which  are  the  crura 
cerebri;  and  posteriorly  it  joins  with  a  narrower  portion,  which  is  the 
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medvUa  oblongata  or  bulb.  This  latter  is  continuous  with  the 
spinal  cord.  In  connection  with  the  bulb  and  iwns  are  aeen  many 
nerre-trunks  paaaing  off;  these  are  the  chief  part  of  the  cranial 
ntrvea.  Two  of  the  cranial  nerves,  however,  are  more  anterior, 
and  one,  the  optic  (tig.  354,  2),  is  seen  to  send  off  a  broad  band  of 
fibres  which  apparently  passes  into  the  substance  of  the  cerebrum. 


',  middli?  cerebral  lobe;  s,  5'. 

medDllB  ablongalB  ;  the  Ognie  is  in  the  right  ■nterior  prnmid ; 

Iwtiiini  ■  -i-.  thB  infsriw  veimilonn  pmiMm.  The  flguiM  fiom  I.  to 
xrebnlnervea;  III.  Inplued  on  the  I%ht 
Vuolii ;  S.  the  Snt  cerrical  or  ■Dboodpilol 

The  most  anterior  nerve-root  on  either  side,  viz.,  the  olfactory  (fig. 
354,  i),  extends  for  some  distance  upon  the  under  surface  of  each 
cerebral  hemisphere,  (c.)  The  pons  is  seen  to  be  connected  laterally 
with  a  large  mass  of  nervous  matter,  upon  which  in  the  position  of 
the  hrain  turned  upwards,  the  bulb  also  rests;  thia  is  the  cerebMum, 
«nd  (d.).  When  the  brain  is  viewed  in  the  normal  position  at  the 
bottom  of  the  iiesure,  between  the  hemispheres  is  seen  a  broad  band 
of  white  matter  connecting  one  hemisphere  with  its  fellow,  the  main 
commissure  or  corpiu  eallotum  (fig.  357).    Such  parts  of  the  brain 
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are  evident  even  on  superficial  examination.  On  dissection,  it  is 
fouDd  that  the  central  nervous  system  is  not  a.  solid  mass  of  aerve 
material ;  it  encloses  certain  cavities,  the  cerebral  venlrieUt. 
Forming  the  walls  and  lioiindarieB  of  these  ventnclee  are  very 


l^. — DlHectioD  of  brain*  fiom  i 
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•oft  a-  middle  mminiuure ;  a  ie  pbio«d  in  the  poeterior  part  of  Uie  tbiid  rentridt ; 
imowdlatdr  behind  the  Intter  ere  the  poit^rior  cDmnUHUre  (Just  TinMel  uilllit 
pinnt  gland,  the  two  erum  oi  which  entenii  forwuiiln  along  the  inner  and  nww 
mawiikB  of  the  optic  thfdami  ;  A  and  L  the  rorpon  ijnadrigpiniiiA :  k,  HupatoravADr 
oaebellnm ;  doH  to  t:  in  the  valve  of  VieuiHeoB,  which  hiu  been  dirided  to  m  to  s- 
pw  the  fourth  ventricle;  I,  hippocanapus  majt         '  -    •   ■  ^  ^- 
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loba.    IBuHhBeldandLeieilK.) 


important  masses  oF  nervous  matter.  The  cerebrum  proper  en- 
closes a  large  central  cavity,  the  lattrai  ventricle,  but  separated 
by  ft  median  partitiou  into  two.  Into  the  cavity  of  each  lftt«r»l 
ventricle  (fig.  355)  projects  a  rounded  mass  of  grey  matter 
anteriorly,  which  is  the  caudate  nucleus  of  au  important  st^l^ 
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ture  known  as  the  corpus  gtriatum,  the  more  external  part  of 
which,  the  lenticular  nucleus,  is  embedded  in  the  mass  of  the 
cerebral  hemisphere.  Below,  or  more  posterior  to  the  cavdate 
nticleusy  and  also  projecting  into  the  lateral  ventricle,  is  a  second 
mass  of  grey  matter,  called  the  optic  thalamus  ;  the  upper  part  of 
this  only,  however,  is  seen  in  the  lateral  ventricle,  the  lower  and 
more  internal  part  approaching  its  fellow  in  the  middle  line  leaves 
a  space  which  on  vertical  section  is  more  or  less  triangular,  called 
the  third  ventricle.  The  lateral  ventricles  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  means  of  a  partition  made  of  two  layers  of  white 
matter,  the  septum  lucidum.  On  section  the  septum  is  seen  to  be 
more  or  less  triangular,  and  between  the  two  layers  there  is  the 
space  of  the  fifth  ventricle  filled  with  fluid. 

At  the  posterior  part  of  the  septum  lucidum,  and  joining  with 
it,  is  the  fornix.  This  is  a  longitudinal  commissure ;  it  is  arched, 
and  its  edge  is  seen  in  the  lateral  ventricle  on  either  side.  Between 
its  edge  and  the  upper  part  of  the  optic  thalamus  projects  a 
fringe  of  blood  vessels,  which  is  the  upper  part  of  the  septum  of  the 
vascular  pia  mater,  which  passes  into  the  interior  of  the  brain, 
and  which  is  called  the  choroid  plexus ;  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
jection forming  a  roof  for  the  third  ventricle  is  called  the  velum 
interpositum. 

The  fornix  (fig.  355,  e)  is  made  up  of  two  strands  anteriorly, 
called  the  anterior  pillars,  and  of  two  similar  pillars  posteriorly;  the 
middle  portion  called  the  body  consists  of  the  parts  of  the  two 
pillars  which  are  joined  together  in  the  middle  line.  The  body  of 
the  fornix  is  triangular  in  shape,  broad  and  flat  behind,  where  it  is 
connected  with  the  corpus  callosum,  and  narrow  in  front  where  it 
is  connected  to  the  septum  lucidum.  The  anterior  pillars  pass 
downwards,  separated  from  one  another  on  either  side  of  the  third 
ventricle  in  front  of  the  foramen,  by  which  the  lateral  commu- 
nicates with  the  third  ventricle,  called  the  foramen  of  Monro;  each 
pillar  then  passes  forward  and  down,  and  twisting  upon  itself 
forms  the  corpvA  albicans,  and  then  passes  in  part  to  join  the 
optic  thalamus.  The  posterior  pillars  pass  down  and  out  and 
form  part  of  the  interior  of  that  part  of  the  lateral  ventricle 
which  descends  into  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum.  Thus, 
when  the  fornix  is  reflected  from  the  front,  first  of  all  the  velum 
interpositum  is  seen,  and  when  that  is  removed  the  third  ventricle 
comes  into  sight. 

The  third  ventricle  terminates  at  its  posterior  extremity  in  the 
pineal  body.  From  this  ventricle  a  short  narrow  passage,  the 
iter  a  tertio  ad  qvartum  ventriculum,  or  aqueduct  of  Sylvius, 
passes  through  the  next  portion  of  the  brain  called  the  mid-brain« 
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This  part  is  covered  in  by  two  pairs  of  nerve-ganglia,  the  anterior 
and  the  posterior  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  the  floor  is  formed  by 
the  crura  cerebri.  The  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  opens  at  the  upper 
angle  of  a  lozenge-shaped  cavity,  the  fourth  ventricle,  which  is 
situated  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  pons  and  bulb.  The  fourth 
ventricle  has  no  roof  of  its  own  beyond  a  layer  of  epithelium,  but 
it  is  covered  in  by  the  cerebellum,  the  superior  peduncles  of  which, 


^Sr*  356*— Plan  in  outline  of  the  encephalon,  as  seen  from  the  right  side.  }.  The  ptrti 
are  represented  as  separated  from  one  another  somewhat  more  than  natural,  ao  ai  to 
show  their  connections.  A,  cerebrum ; /,  g^  A,  its  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  lobs; 
r,  flflsure  of  Sylvius ;  B,  cerebdlum ;  C,  pons  Varolii :  D,  medulla  oblongata ;  «,  pe* 
dunclee  of  the  cerebrum ;  6,  e,  d,  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  pedundes  of  the  oov- 
bellum.    (From  Quain.) 

converging  forwards,  form  its  anterior  limits,  and  the  inferior 
peduncles  form  its  posterior  boundaries  on  either  side. 

The  lateral,  third  and  fourth  ventricles  communicate,  and 
through  the  last  with  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord.  Thej 
are  all  lined  with  columnar  ciliated  epithelium,  beneath  which  is 
a  development  of  neuroglia.  This  lining  so  formed  is  called  the 
ependyma  of  the  ventricles.  Where  the  superior  peduncles  of  the 
cerebellum  are  approaching  each  other  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
fourth  ventricle,  the  interval  between  them  is  bridged  over  by  » 
thin  layer  of  grey  matter  called  the  valve  of  Yieussens. 

The  portions  of  the  central  nervous  system  are  thus  classi- 
fied:— 

(i.)  Cerebral  hemispheres  with  the  corpora  striata,  developed 
from  the  cerebral  vesicles — and  enclosing  the  lateral  ventricles. 
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(ii.)  Fore-brain,  formed  of  the  parts,  including  the  optic  thalami, 
which  enclose  the  third  ventricla 

(iii.)  Mid-brain,  conaJstiDg  of  the  parta  encli^ing  the  aqueduct 
of  Svlviiis,  viz.,  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  which  fomi  the  roof, 
and  the  cnira  cerebri  which  form  the  floor. 

(iv.)  y/tnrf.6rot'»,tho  pons  Varolii  and  the  cerebellumformrespec- 
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exbemitr ;  7.  anterior,  and  fl.  posterior  part  of  the  maaa  of  ut 


nl  medullary  BubAbLooe. 
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r.  and  fl.  poetoior  part  of  the  maaa  of  flbres  procpifding  htim  the 
uu^n  of  the  awelUng  1  10,  anterior  partal  tbeconTolutioDofthe 
,  haa  or  band  of  unlan  of  this  wnvolutkm ;    la,  intemaJ  con- 
tolutiona  of  the  parietal  lobe  ;  13,  upper  euifaee  of  the  cerebellum.    (Sappey  after 

tively  the  floor  and  roof  of  the  fore-part  of  the  hind-brain,  and  the 
bnlb  the  floor  of  the  back  part  of  the  hind-brain,  the  roof  being 
practically  absent. 

This  division  of  the  brain  into  the  four  parta  is  justified  by  a 
coQBidcnition  of  its  development.  As  will  be  seen  later  on,  the 
btain  consists  originally  of  three  cerebral  vesicles,  the  dilated 
euremity  of  the  neural  canal,  and  these  consist  of  fore-,  raid-, 
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and  hind-brain.  From  the  fore-brain  there  is  first  of  all  budded 
off  on  either  side  a  new  yesicle,  the  optic  vesicle  from  which  is 
developed  the  optic  nerve  and  retina,  and  afterwards  a  large 
vesicle,  the  cerebral  vesicle,  which  grows  rapidly,  becomes  divided 
by  a  central  partition  into  two,  each  of  which  encloses  the  lateral 
ventricle.  The  cerebral  vesicles  grow  so  quickly  as  to  cover  both 
the  fore-  and  the  mid-brain.  The  parts  of  which  the  fore-,  mid-, 
and  hind-brains  are  made  up  are  developed  from  the  corresponding 
cerebral  vesicles. 

It  will  be  as  well  here  to  indicate  briefly  the  structure  of  the 
brain.  It  consists  of  white  and  grey  matter  differently  arranged 
in  different  districts. 

Distribution  of  the  Grey  Matter. 

(i.)  In  the  bulb,  at  the  lower  part  the  distribution  of  grey  matter 
follows  that  which  prevails  in  the  cord.  Higher  up  the  chief  part 
is  found  towards  the  posterior  or  dorsal  aspect,  surrounding  the 
central  canal.  When  the  central  canal  opens  out  into  the  fourth 
ventricle,  the  grey  matter  comes  to  that  surface  chiefly,  and  is  found 
to  consist  more  particularly,  on  either  side,  of  the  nuclei  of  origin 
of  the  cranial  nerves,  viz.,  the  12th,  nth,  loth,  9th,  and  8th,  and 
more  externally  of  the  nucleus  gracilis  and  nucleus  cuneatus  (fi.^., 
?i,c,,  flgs.  361,  362).  In  addition  to  these  masses  of  grey  matter 
there  are  the  olivary  bodies  (o,  figs.  361,  362)  towards  the  ventral 
surface  with  the  accessory  olives  (o'),  and  the  external  arcmU 
(n.ar,  in  figs.)  nuclei,  placed  at  the  tip  of  the  anterior  fissure  on 
either  side  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  anterior  pyramids. 

(ii.)  In  the  pons  Varolii. — In  addition  to  the  origins  of  nerves  in 
the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  pons, 
viz.,  of  the  7  th,  6th,  and  5th  nerves,  there  are  several  masses  of 
grey  matter,  viz.,  in  the  back  part,  the  superior  olive  (fig.  364), 
and  in  the  front  part  the  loctis  coBrvleus^  as  well  as  small  amounts 
of  the  same  material  mixed  with  fibres  in  the  more  ventral  surface. 

(iii.)  In  the  mid-brain,  the  grey  matter  preponderates  in  the 
optic  thalamif  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  corpora  genxcvlata.  It 
is  also  found  surrounding  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  and  in  other 
parts   of   the  crura,    notably  such   masses   as    the   red  nucUut 

(fig-  365)*  ^^  ^^9^  (fig-  365)- 

(iv.)  In  the  cerebral  hemispheres^  the  cerebral  cortex  is  made  up 

of  grey  matter  which   encloses   white  matter,  and    the  corpus 

striatum  is  made  up  more  or  less  of  the  same  material. 

(v.)  In  the  cerd)ellumj  the  grey  matter  forms  the   encasing 

material.     In  the  interior  too  there  are  masses  of  grey  matter 

forming  the  corpora  dentata. 
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Thia  then  roughly  indicates  the  localities  in  which  grey  matter 
is  found  ;  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres  and  their  relationship  to 
the  grey  matter  will  be  dealt  with  later  on. 


The  Bulb  or  Meduli,a  Oblongata. 

The  medulla  oblongata  (figs.  358,  359),  is  a  column  of  grey 
and  white  matter  formed  by  the  prolongation  upwards  of  the 
spinal   cord    and    connecting    it 
with  the  brain. 

Structure. — The  grey  substance 
which  it  contains  is  situated  in 
the  interior  and  variously  divided 
into  masses  and  laminco  by  the 
white  or  fibrous  substatico  which 
ia  arranged  partly  in  external 
columns,  and  partly  in  fasciculi 
traversing  the  central  grey  mat- 
ter. The  medulla  oblongata  is 
larger  than  any  part  of  the  spinal 
cori.  Its  columns  are  pyritorm, 
enla^ng  as  they  proceed  towards 
the  brain,  and  are  continuous  with 
those  of  the  spinal  cord.  Each 
half  of  the  medulla,  therefore, 
may  be  divided  into  three  columns 

or  tracts  of  fibres,  continuous  with      ^^  ,sg._v«>*™i  ~-  .r.,.^«^  ™-*.™  ~f 
the  three   tracts  of  which  each  the  pom 'i 

half  of  the  spinal   cord  is  made  d«ua«'cio 

up, — thecolumns  more  prominent  Hbi^  ™  Hbrw  pM^g  (ronTihe'iLn^ 

than  those   of  the  spinal  cord,  Sium"'™™''Jirilfr'^u^ii'''Q("^ 

and  separated  from  each  other  by  «pin»i  w"^;  *.  i»te™i  column;  p, 

J  "^  ,„.  ,      .  pom  VbtoIu:    i.  itt  upper  abrea; 

deeper   grooves.     The    anterior,  j,  5,  n)ot.driliBflfQipii&otnerre», 

continuous     with     the    anterior 

columns  of  the  cord,  are  called  the  anttrior  pyrajnids,  and  the 
posteromedian  and  poatero-enternal  cohimns  are  also  represented 
at  the  posterior  or  dorsal  aspect  of  the  cord  as  the  faiciadta 
yracUit  and  the  fatciculiu  curieattu.  The  posterior  pyramids  of 
the  medulla  which  include  these  two  columns  of  white  matter 
won  become  much  increased  in  width  by  the  addition  of  a  new 
column  of  white  matter  outside  the  other  two  which  is  known  as 
the  fcuneulvt  of  Solando.  The  lateral  columns  of  the  cord  undergo 
considerable  change  and  are  scarcely  represented  as  such  in  the  bulb. 
It  may  be  said  then  that  the  bulb  at  its  commencement  differs 


id  medullii  ablon- 
pyismidi;ft,tbeir 
olivHiy  bodies; 
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only  slightly  in  size  from  the  cord  with  which  it  is  coutinuous. 
It  soon  becomes  larger  both  laterally  and  antero-poateriorly,  and 
after  a  time  opens  out  on  the  dorsal  surface  into  a  space  which  is 
known  aa  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  from  being  a  cylinder  with  a 
central  canal,  it  is  flattened  out  on  one  surface  by  the  gnulual 
approach  of  the  central  canal  to  that  surface.     The  central  canal 
of  the  cord,  therefore,  is  directly 
continuous  with  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle. 

If  the  bulb  be  examined  on  it^ 

anterior  or  ventral    surface  it  is 

found    that    the    anterior  fissure, 

which  is  a  continuation  of  the  same 

fissure  in  the  cord,  is  occupied  at 

the  most  posterior  part  by  fibres 

which  are  crossing  from  one  side 

to  the  other;    the  central  canal 

being    pushed    now    towards  the 

posterior  surface.     This  is  what  k 

known  as  the  anterior  decuuatioit 

of  the  medulla  oblongata.     It  is 

fonned  of  the  fibres  which  in  the 

cord    occupy    the    postero-laleral 

Fig.  3>9.— Dored  or  posterior  lurface      region  and  are  called  the  crossed 

£*^1nrtuir»Tb?oXu:      pyramidal  fibres.  The  lateral  pyra- 

The  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum      midal  fibres    of  either  Hide  afUt 

upper  pur  of  corpora  quadri-      crossing  in  the  middle  line  in  (to 

mJ'^'un'dee'of'tiie  wifwiill^      **>'  become  part  of  the  anterior 

n'u^^flheTJpiJi' ceriSJ      pyramid  of  the  opposite  side ;  the 

c,  tiiat  of  the  giosjo-pharyngeai      rest  of  the  ovramid  beiuif  made 

d,  d,  ratifonn  bodie. ;  p.  p,  porti-  up  of  the  fibres  from  the  anterior 
^,5r^'ui"f:uSr™wd8t  column  of  the  cord  known  an  the 
ending  below  in  the  caiamuBMrip-      direct     or     uncrossed    pyramidal 

tonuB;  J,  7.  rootfl  of  the  aud]l4n7        .,  ^'^ 

uervea.  nbres.    1  nesetwopyramioalstisjida 

of  fibres  are  those  which  df^ene- 
rate  on  lesions  of  certain  parts  of  the  cerebrum  which  are  knovn 
as  the  motor  areas  of  the  cortex.  They  can  therefore  be  traced 
downwards  on  such  lesions  occurring  as  tracts  of  degeneratioo. 
They  arc  the  fibres  of  communication  between  the  cerebral  cortei 
and  the  different  segments  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  anterior 
pyramids  of  the  bulb  are  marked  out  by  the  exit  from  that  part 
of  the  nervous  axis  to  the  outside  of  them,  of  a  nen-e,  the  iilh 
or  hypc^loBsal.  More  laterally  than  this  nerve,  there  soon  becomes 
very  prominent  on  either  side  a  rounded  elevation  or  column 
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which  is  known  as  the  olivary  body.  It  ie  not  seen  at  the 
beginning  of  the  bulb  at  its  junction  with  the  cord,  but  begins  at 
a  lower  level  than  the  opening  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  On  the 
further  side  of  the  olivarj  body  is  seen  the  line  of  origin  of  fibres 
of  the  nth,  loth,  and  9th  nerves,  aud  from  this  to  the  posterior 
fissure  is  the  posterior  pyranjid. 


Ig.  3fo-~I>on*l  or  poitcrioi  Tiev  at  Chr  medulla,  fourth  Tcntrids.  nod  meMncephklon 
(nEtaiml  an],  p.*.,  line  o(  the  poalerior  rooM  of  the  epiiul  aemn :  ;>.■>/.,  poMerior 
BJOdiim  flanire;  /.j.,  funiculiu  BiHtilii;  f(..  ita  da™;  /.c,  (unimlue  cun«tusi 
/.H.,  funieulUB  of  RoUndo;  r.A.,  tTstifonn  body  ;  C.9.,  oalemui  Bcriptoriue;  I.  Hction 

Tfntricl0;  1r.,  ctriip  afUBticw;  i,/.,  infenor  FoflHK ;  j/.  poittarioT  fo«a;  beCveeD  it 

■ph?ie;  nif.,  ooitra]  or  grey  mHtUr;  M.m.v.,  niperior  meduliarr  velum;  iia.,  ligula; 

•.c.p.,  Minerior  cerebeUar  pedimcle  ?ut  longitudinally;  

Uirn  wnbellar  pedum^ea ;  f.^.t..  c.^j\,  corpora  quadngv 


jr.,  iiiDuufuui ;  /.»flbrefl  of  the  fillet  seen  on  the  Burface  of  the  ugmentum :  f.,i:riiBti; 
t.^.,  lateral  enMxe ;  e.gj.,  mrpm  f^isniculum  inUinui -.  I.A.,  postenorpartotthalamua; 
p.,  piooi]  doJt.  The  Roman  nmnben  judicato  tho  con^apandiDK  cnoial  nervca. 
IE.  A,  Schifer,) 

The  whole  of  that  part  of  the  medulla  which  is  situated  laterally 

between  the  olivary  body  and  the  posterior  fissure  is  known  as  the 
raU/orm  body,  it  is  continued  forwards  on  either  side  as  the 
bferior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum. 
The  changes  which  are  noticed  by  the  study  of  series  of  sec- 
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tions  of  the  bulb  from  below  upwards  may  be  aummariaed  thus : 
III  the  dorsal  or  posterior  region,  the  posterior  comua  are  pushed 
more  to  each  aide,  and  the  substnnce  of  Rolando  is  increased 
and  becomes  rounded,  reaching  almost  to  the  surface  of  the 
bulb  on  each  side,  a  small  tract  of  longitudinal  fibres  of  the 
ascending  root  of  the  5th  nerve  only  intervening.  There  it  ti 
great  increase  of  the  reticular  formation  around  the  central  canal 


Fig.  }6i, — Anterior  or  doTB*!  fleotioQ  of  tho  medulla  oblon^tA  [n  tiisr^ionof  tbenpaiof 
prremidsl  decuHstion.  n.in./.,  anterior  mediui  fiuure ;  f,a.  aaJDotlaMl  uaEm> 
Bbra  emenaoK  from  the  finuTV ;  kj,,  pjTBmJd  ;  ii.n.r..  niideiaf  >tcfraniiBbi«;/°<i 
deep  aififormbeCDming  HapertldAl;  o,  lower  emluf  olivuy  nudeiu;  b '.,  nD^™f 


and  the  lateral  approaches  the  anterior  eornu.  Then  at  the  Ten- 
tral  or  anterior  aspect  the  decussation  of  the  lateral  fibres  begioai 
By  this  crossing  over  of  the  fibres,  the  tip  of  the  grey  anterior 
comu  is  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  grey  matter.  The  central 
canal  is  pushed  further  towards  the  posterior  surface,  first  of  all 
by  the  decussation  of  the  anterior  pyramids  just  mentioned,  and 
later  on,  i.e.,  above,  by  another  decussation  of  fibres  more  dorsal 
These  fibres  of  the  second  decussation  as  they  cross  form  a 
median  raphe  and  also  help  to  break  up  the  remaining  grej 
matter  into  what  is  called  a  reticular  formation.  There  has  been 
some  little  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  these  decussating  fibrea,  but 
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the  best  authorities  now  coaaider  them  to  be,  at  any  rate  iu  part,, 
the  fibres  from  the  nuclei  of  the  fasciculus  gracilis  and  fasciculus 
cuneatiis  of  either  side,  and  look  upon  them  as  a  sensory  dec UBsa- 
tion.  At  the  posterior  part  soon  there  appear  in  the  columnB  of 
white  matter  of  the  fasciculus  gracilis  and  fasciculus  cuneatns  new 
masBes  of  grey  matter.    The  lateral  bom  approaches  the  anterior  ; 


Hj.  jij.— Sertfon  of  the  medull*  oblgiiBatii  »t  »liout  t 
/.l.a.,  mnterlor  median  fliuurc ;  n.or.,  nudeus  irdfonD 
of  hypoglosu]  nerve  emerguit?  from  the  nurfa 

EFramid  uid  tbe  oUTmrj  Dudeua,  o. ;  /.a.e., 
.tcnlig  ;  a.,  udform  flbren  pasHin^  tovarda 
MaDtia  gelAtinova.  J.,  pattlj  ■upprfldal  to  the  Bacenamff  root  oi  tne  niLn  nerra,  «.  p  .  , 
A.,  boDOle  of  TBtfUH  n»t  emeiyiDg;  f.r.,  foimatiD  reticalajiH  -,  cr.,  eorpiu  reBtifoTiD» 
bcgimuo;  to  be  formed,  cbieflv  by  ircifonn  Hbiea ;  superflciBl  iiid  deep  :  m.i:.,  nndeiu 
cimeattu;  ii.f.,  nucleus  Nncilu ;  I,  attachment  of  tbe  liguls  ;  /.j.,tnDiciiliuHUituiui; 

of  Uw  fniuouliu  lens ;  •i.sn.,  nooleue  usbigiiiu;  r..»Sie:  .^,,  amtiaiutlaD  of  the 

(ModiAed from Schmlbo.'l  °'  °  '  '  ^'°" 

hut  soon  the  latt«r  is  pushed  further  and  further  towards  the 
wntre,  whilst  the  lateral  horn  remains  near  the  lateral  surface. 
The  anterior  grey  matter  becomes  broken  up  and  mei^ed  into  the 
leticular  formation.  There  is  also  a  similar  reticular  formation 
both  towards  the  centre  and  also  laterally  in  tbe  dorsal  region. 
At  the  level  where  the  central  canal  opens  iuto  the  4th  ventricle, 
the  posterior  pyramids  diverging  to  form  the  lower  and  outside 
boundaries,  and  enclosing  a  space,  the  calamus  scriptoriua,  between 
them,  there  are  to  be  made  out  various  masses  of  grey  matter  in 
addition  to  the  reticular  formation,  viz.,  the  nuclei  of  the  fasci- 
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cuius  gracilis  and  fasciculus  cuneatus  (361,  n,g,  and  n.c.\  which 
are  at  this  level,  however,  already  diminishing  and  are  lo6t  at  a 
level  of  the  pons  Varolii. 

The  olivary  bodies  extend  forwards  almost  to  the  level  of  the 
pons.  They  consist  of  grey  and  white  matter.  <  The  grey  matter 
consists  of  a  plicated  thinnish  strand  containing  small  nerve-cells, 
folded  upon  itself  in  the  form  of  a  loop,  with  the  ends  turned  in- 
wards and  slightly  dorsal  (Fig.  362,  0).  The  grey  loop  is  filled 
with  and  covered  by  i^hite  matter,  part  of  the  fibres  passing 
through  the  grey. 

Internal  to  the  olivary  body  on  either  side  are  two  small 
masses  of  grey  matter,  one  more  ventral  to  the  other,  called 
accessory  olives,  external  and  internal,  and  on  the  surface  of  the 
anterior  pyramid  on  either  side  a  small  mass  of  grey  matter, 
external  arcuate  nucleus ;  laterally  another  mass  of  the  same 
material,  the  representative  of  the  lateral  nucleus  of  the  cord,  is 
seen,  viz.,  the  antero-lateral  nucleus,  w^hich  gives  origin  to  the 
spinal  accessory  nerve. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  follow  as  shortly  as  possible  the  fibres  of 
the  spinal  cord  upwMds  into  the  bulb  and  beyond : — 

The  crossed  and  direct  pyramidal  tracts  have  already  been 
described.  Nothing  definite  is  known  of  the  antero-lateral  descend- 
ing tracts.  The  cerebellar  tracts  pass  laterally  into  the  restiform 
bodies  and  go  to  the  cerebellum.  The  antero-lateral  ascending 
tracts  appear  to  have  the  same  destination  and  pass  directljr  or 
indirectly  into  the  cerebellum.  The  fibres  of  the  postero-mediaD 
and  postero-external  columns  end  in  the  nuclei  of  the  fasciculus 
gracilis  and  cuneatus  respectively,  either  in  or  about  the  cells 
contained  in  those  nuclei ;  at  any  rate,  ascending  degeneration  of 
these  columns  cannot  be  traced  above  these  nuclei. 

The  rest  of  the  fibres  of  the  cord  appear  to  end  in  the  reticular 
formation  of  the  bulb.  The  bundle  of  fibres  constituting  the 
ascending  root  of  the  5  th  nerve  appears  to  correspond  with  the 
tract  of  Lissauer. 

Connections  of  the  hvlh  with  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellwn, — In 
addition  to  the  pyramidal  tracts  connecting  the  bulb  witfc  the 
cerebrum  and  the  direct  cerebellar  and  the  antero-lateral 
ascending  tract  connecting  it  with  the  cerebellum,  there  are 
other  connections  of  the  bulb  with  the  cerebrum,  and  with  the 
•cerebellum,  not  actually  direct 

(i.)  Fibres  from  the  nucleus  gracilis  and  nucleus  cuneatus, 
which,  as  we  have  said,  are  the  bulbar  endings  of  the  fibres  of 
the  postero-median  and  postero-external  columns  of  the  cord,  pass 
in  sets  as  it  were  in  the  following  manner  : — 
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(a.)  Internal  arcuate  fibres: — Some  pass  down  and  inwai-ds  to 
the  other  side  in  the  reticular  formation,  forming  in  part  the 
superior  or  sensory  decussation,  and  in  the  inter-olivary  region 
become  longitudinal  in  a  band  of  fibres  called  the  fillet,  which 
passes  upwards.  These  fibres  are  probably  augmented  by  the 
addition  of  fibres  from  the  anterior  column  of  the  cord. 

(6.)  External  arcuate  fibres  also  decussate  in  the  same  way, 
pass  down  along  the  anterior  fissure,  and  then  running  outwards 
superficially  over  the  anterior  pyramid  and  olivary  body,  reach 
the  restiform  body  and  pass  to  the  side  of  the  cerebellum  opposite 
to  their  nuclei  of  origin.  These  fibres  appear  to  have  some  rela- 
tion with  the  external  arcuate  nuclei.  They  connect  one  side  of 
the  spinal  cord  with  the  opposite  side  of  the  cerebellum  through 
the  gracile  and  cuneatc  nuclei. 

(c.)  Direct  lateral  fibres  pass  to  the  restiform  body  and  so  to  the 
same  side  of  the  cerebellum. 

(2.)  Fibres  from  the  olivary  body  pass  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  cerebellum  probably  through  the  reticular  formation. 

(3.)  Arciform  fibres. — Fibres  from  the  nucleus  of  the  8th 
or  auditory  nerve  in  the  floor  of  the  4th  ventricle,  pass  to  the 
same  side  of  the  cerebellum. 

Functions  op  the  Bulb  or  Medulla  Oblongata. 

The  functions  of  the  bulb  are  those  of,  (a.)  conduction ;  (6.) 
reflex  action  ;  and  (c.)  automatism. 

(o.)  Condtiction, — As  a  conductor  of  impressions,  the  bulb 
has  a  wider  extent  of  function  than  any  other  part  of  the 
nervous  system,  since  it  is  obvious  that  all  impressions  passing 
to  and  fro  between  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord  must  be 
transmitted  through  it. 

(6.)  Beflex  Action, — As  a  nerve  centre  by  which  impressions  are 
rtjUctedy  the  bulb  also  resembles  the  spinal  cord;  the  only 
difference  between  them  consisting  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
reflex  actions  performed  by  it  are  much  more  complicated  than 
any  performed  by  the  spinal  cord. 

It  has  been  proved  by  repeated  experiments  on  the  lower 
animals  that  the  entire  brain  may  be  gradually  cut  away  in 
successive  portions,  and  yet  life  may  continue  for  a  considerable 
time,  the  respiratory  movements  being  uninterrupted.  Life 
may  also  continue  when  the  spinal  cord  is  cut  away  in  successive 
portions  from  below  upwards  as  high  as  the  point  of  origin  of  the 
phrenic  nerve.  In  amphibia,  the  brain  has  been  all  removed 
from  above,  and  the  cord,  as  far  as  the  bulb,  from  below; 
and  so   long   as  this  remains   intact,  respiration   and   life  are 
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(3.)  Bilateral  centres  for  the  combined  muscular  movements  of 
Sueking,  the  motor  nerves  concerned  being  the  facial  for  the  lips 
and  mouth,  the  hypoglossal  for  the  tongue,  and  the  inferior  maxil- 
hury  division  of  the  5  th  for  the  muscles  of  the  jaw. 

(4.)  Bilateral  centres  for  the  Secretion  of  Saliva,  which  have 
leen  already  mentioned  (p.  323). 
(5.)  Bilateral  centres  for  Vomiting  (p.  353). 
(6.)  Bilateral  centres  for  Coughing,  which  are  said  to  be  inde- 
endent  of  the  respiratory  centre,  being  situated  above  the  inspira- 
jry  part  of  that  centre. 
(7.)  Bilateral  centres  for  Sneezing,  connected  no  doubt  with  the 
spiratory  centre. 

(8.)  Bilateral  centres  for  the  Dilatation  of  the  pupil,  the  fibres 
urn  which  pass  out  partly  in  the  third  nerve  and  partly  through 
:    e  spinal  cord  (thrQugh  the  last  two  cervical  and  two  upper 
isal  nerves  ?)  into  the  cervical  sympathetic. 
(6.)  Automatic  centres. 

(i.)  Bespiratory  centres, — The  action  of  the  respiratory  centre 

s  been  already  "discussed.     It  is  only  necessary  to  repeat  here 

"    it  although  it  can  be  influenced  by  afferent  impulses,  it  is  also 

x)matic  in  its  action,  being  capable  of  direct  stimulation,  as  by 

condition  of  the  blood  circulating  within  it     It  is  also  bila- 

d.      It  probably  consists  of  an  inspiratory  part  and  of  an  ex- 

vtory  part.     The  centre  is  capable  of  being  influenced  both 

3cdy  and  to  a  certain  extent  also  by  voluntary  impulses.     The 

OS  influence  is  probably  constant  in  the  direction  of  stimulating 

inspiratory  portion  of  the  centre,  whereas  the  influence  of  the 

3rior  laryngeal  is  not  always  in  action,  and  is  inhibitory. 

2.)  Cardio-Inhihitory  centres.     The  action  of  th^se  centres  in 

ateining  tEe"  proper  rhythm  of  the  heart  through  the  vagus 

«,  which  terminate  in  a  local  intrinsic  mechanism,  has  been 

idy  discussed.     The  centre  can  be  directly  stimulated,  as  by 

audition  of  the  blood  circulating  within  it,  and  also  indirectly 

atfferent   stimuli,    especially   by   stimulating   the   abdominal 

mthetic  nerves,  but  also  by  stimulating  any  sensory  nerve, 

'.ding  the  vagus  itself. 

.)  Accelerator  centres  for  the  heart.  The  centres  from  which 
the  accelerator  fibres  of  the  heart,  in  the  medulla.  They  are 
natic  but  not  tonic  in  action. 

.)   Vaso-motor  centres,  which  control  the  unstriped  muscle  of 

rteries,  are  also  situated  in  the  medulla.    Like  the  respiratory 

■     e,  they  are  bilateral.     As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  these 

'  3S  may  be  directly  or  reflexly  stimulated,  as  well  as  by  impres- 

'    conveyed  downwards  from  the  cerebrum  to  the  medulla.    The 
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cuius  gracilis  and  fasciculus  cuneatus  (361,  n,g.  and  n,c.\  whlcb 
are  at  this  level,  however,  already  diminishing  and  are  lo6t  at  a 
level  of  the  pons  Varolii. 

The  olivary  bodies  extend  forwards  almost  to  the  level  of  the 
pons.  They  consist  of  grey  and  white  matter.  »  The  grey  matter 
consists  of  a  plicated  thinnish  strand  containing  small  nerve-cells, 
folded  upon  itself  in  the  form  of  a  loop,  with  the  ends  tiuued  in- 
wards and  slightly  dorsal  (Fig.  362,  o).  The  grey  loop  is  filled 
with  and  covered  by  white  matter,  part  of  the  fibres  passing 
through  the  grey. 

Internal  to  the  olivary  body  on  either  side  are  two  small 
masses  of  grey  matter,  one  more  ventral  to  the  other,  called 
accessory  olives,  external  and  internal,  and  on  the  surface  of  the 
anterior  pyramid  on  either  side  a  small  mass  of  grey  matter, 
external  arcuate  nucleus ;  laterally  another  mass  of  the  same 
material,  the  representative  of  the  lateral  nucleus  of  the  cord,  is 
seen,  viz.,  the  antero-lateral  nucleus,  which  gives  origin  to  the 
spinal  accessory  nerve. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  follow  as  shortly  as  possible  the  fibres  of 
the  spinal  cord  upwards  into  the  bulb  and  beyond  : — 

The  crossed  and  direct  pyramidal  tracts  have  already  been 
described.  Nothing  definite  is  known  of  the  antero-lateral  descend- 
ing tracts.  The  cerebellar  tracts  pass  laterally  into  the  restifonn 
bodies  and  go  to  the  cerebellum.  The  antero-lateral  ascending 
tracts  appear  to  have  the  same  destination  and  pass  directly  or 
indirectly  into  the  cerebellum.  The  fibres  of  the  postero-median 
and  postero-external  columns  end  in  the  nuclei  of  the  fasciculus 
gracilis  and  cuneatus  respectively,  either  in  or  about  the  cells 
contained  in  those  nuclei ;  at  any  rate,  ascending  degeneration  of 
these  columns  cannot  be  traced  above  these  nuclei. 

The  rest  of  the  fibres  of  the  cord  appear  to  end  in  the  reticular 
formation  of  the  bulb.  The  bundle  of  fibres  constituting  the 
ascending  root  of  the  5  th  nerve  appiears  to  correspond  with  the 
tract  of  Lissauer. 

Connections  of  the  hulh  with  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellwn, — In 
addition  to  the  pyramidal  tracts  connecting  the  bulb  with  the 
cerebrum  and  the  direct  cerebellar  and  the  antero-lateral 
ascending  tract  connecting  it  with  the  cerebellum,  there  are 
other  connections  of  the  bulb  with  the  cerebrum,  and  with  the 
•cerebellum,  not  actually  direct. 

(i.)  Fibres  from  the  nucleus  gracilis  and  nucleus  cuneatus, 
which,  as  we  have  said,  are  the  bulbar  endings  of  the  fibres  of 
the  postero-median  and  postero-external  columns  of  the  cord,  pass 
in  sets  as  it  were  in  the  following  manner : — 
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(a.)  Internal  arcuate  fibres: — Some  pass  down  and  inwards  to 
the  other  side  in  the  reticular  formation,  forming  in  part  the 
superior  or  sensory  decussation,  and  in  the  inter-olivary  region 
become  longitudinal  in  a  band  of  fibres  called  the  fillet,  which 
passes  upwards.  These  fibres  are  probably  augmented  by  the 
addition  of  fibres  from  the  anterior  column  of  the  cord. 

(6.)  External  arcuate  fibres  also  decussate  in  the  same  way, 
pass  down  along  the  anterior  fissure,  and  then  running  outwards 
superficially  over  the  anterior  pyramid  and  olivary  body,  reach 
the  restiform  body  and  pass  to  the  side  of  the  cerebellum  opposite 
to  their  nuclei  of  origin.  These  fibres  appear  to  have  some  rela- 
tion with  the  external  arcuate  nuclei.  They  connect  one  side  of 
the  spinal  cord  with  the  opposite  side  of  the  cerebellum  through 
the  gracile  and  cuneate  nuclei. 

(c.)  Direct  lateral  fibres  pass  to  the  restiform  body  and  so  to  the 
same  side  of  the  cerebellum. 

(2.)  Fibres  from  the  olivary  body  pass  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  cerebellum  probably  through  the  reticular  formation. 

(3.)  Arciform  fibres. — Fibres  from  the  nucleus  of  the  8th 
or  auditory  nerve  in  the  floor  of  the  4th  ventricle,  pass  to  the 
same  side  of  the  cerebellum. 

FUNCl'IONS    OF    THE    BuLB    OR    MeDULLA    OBLONGATA. 

The  functions  of  the  bulb  are  those  of,  (a.)  conduction ;  (6.) 
reflex  action  ;  and  (c.)  automatism. 

(a.)  Condttction, — As  a  conductor  of  impressions,  the  bulb 
has  a  wider  extent  of  function  than  any  other  part  of  the 
nervous  system,  since  it  is  obvious  that  all  impressions  passing 
to  and  fro  between  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord  must  be 
transmitted  through  it. 

(6.)  Eefiex  Action. — As  a  nerve  centre  by  which  impressions  are 
reflected^  the  bulb  also  resembles  the  spinal  cord;  the  only 
difference  between  them  consisting  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
reflex  actions  performed  by  it  are  much  more  complicated  than 
any  performed  by  the  spinal  cord. 

It  has  been  proved  by  repeated  experiments  on  the  lower 
animals  that  the  entire  brain  may  be  gradually  cut  away  in 
successive  portions,  and  yet  life  may  continue  for  a  considerable 
time,  the  respiratory  movements  being  uninterrupted.  Life 
may  also  continue  when  the  spinal  cord  is  cut  away  in  successive 
portions  from  below  upwards  as  high  as  the  point  of  origin  of  the 
phrenic  nerve.  In  amphibia,  the  brain  has  been  all  removed 
from  above,  and  the  cord,  as  far  as  the  bulb,  from  below ; 
and  so   long   as  this  remains    intact,  respiration   and   life  are 
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maintained.  But  if,  in  any  animal,  the  bulb  is  wounded, 
particularly  if  it  is  wounded  in  its  central  part,  opposite  the 
origin  of  the  vagi,  the  respiratory  movements  cease,  and  the 
animal  dies  asphyxiated.  And  this  effect  ensues  even  when 
all  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  except  the  bulb,  are  left 
intact. 

Injury  and  disease  in  men  prove  the  same  as  experiments 
on  animals.  Numerous  instances  are  recorded  in  which  injur}- 
to  the  bulb  has  produced  instantaneous  death;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  through  injury  of  it,  or  of  the  part  of  the  cord  con- 
necting it  with  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  that  death  is 
commonly  produced  in  fractures  attended  by  sudden  displacement 
of  the  upper  cervical  vertebrae. 

Speoxal    Centres. 

In  the  bulb  are  contained  a  considerable  number  of  centres 
which  pfeiide  over  many  important  and  complicated  co-oKHiiateT 
movements  of  muscles.  The  majority  of  these  centres  are  (a.)_rejlfx 
centres  simply,  which  are  stimulated  by  afferent  or  by  voImT 
tary  impressions.  Some  of  them  are  (6.)  automatic  centres,  being 
capable  of  sending  out  efferent  impulses,  generally  rhythmical,  with- 
out previous  stimulation  by  afferent  or  by  voluntary  impressions 
The  automatic  centres  are,  however,  generally  influenced  by  reflex 
or  by  voluntary  impulses.  Some  again  of  the  centres,  whether  reflex 
or  automatic,  are  (c.)  control  centres,  by  which  subsidiaiy  spins! 
centres  are  governed.  Finally  the  action  of  some  of  the  centres 
is  (c?.)  tonic,  i.e,,  they  exercise  their  influence  either  directly  or 
through  another  apparatus,  continuously  and  uninterruptedly  in 
maintaining  a  regular  action. 

Simple  Reflex  oentres. 

(i.)  Bilateral  centres  for  the  co-ordinated  movements  of  MaUi- 
catipTi,  the  afferent  and  efferent  nerves  of  which  have  been  alreaJV 
enumerated  (p.  315). 

(2.)  Bilateral  centres  for  the  movements  of  Deglutition.  The 
medulla  oblongata  appears  to  contain  the  centre  whence  are  derired 
the  motor  impulses  enabling  the  muscles  of  the  palate,  pfaaiyni, 
and  ODSophagus  to  produce  the  successive  co-ordinate  and  adapted 
movements  necessary  to  the  act  of  deglutition  (p.  336).  This  is 
proved  by  the  persistence  of  swallowing  in  some  of  the  lower 
animals  after  destruction  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  cere- 
bellum ;  its  existence  in  anencephalous  monsters ;  the  power  of 
swallowing  possessed  by  the  marsupial  embryo  before  the  brain 
is  developed ;  and  by  the  complete  arrest  of  the  power  of  swallow- 
ing when  the  medulla  oblongata  is  injured  in  experiments. 
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(3.)  Bilateral  centres  for  the  combined  muscular  movements  of 
Svckingy  the  motor  nerves  concerned  being  the  facial  for  the  lips 
and  mouth,  the  hypoglossal  for  the  tongue,  and  the  inferior  maxil- 
kuy  division  of  the  5th  for  the  muscles  of  the  jaw. 

(4.)  Bilateral  centres  for  the  Secretion  of  Saliva,  which  have 
been  already  mentioned  (p.  323). 

(5.)  Bilateral  centres  for  Vomiting  (p.  353). 

(6.)  Bilateral  centres  for  Covghing,  which  are  said  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  respiratory  centre,  being  situated  above  the  inspira- 
tory part  of  that  centre. 

(7.)  Bilateral  centres  for  Sneezing,  connected  no  doubt  with  the 
respiratory  centre. 

(8.)  Bilateral  centres  for  the  Dilatation  of  the  pupil,  the  fibres 
from  which  pass  out  partly  in  the  third  nerve  and  partly  through 
the  spinal  cord  (through  the  last  two  cervical  and  two  upper 
dorsal  nerves  ?)  into  the  cervical  sympathetic. 

(6.)  Automatio  centres. 

(i.)  Respiratory  centres. — The  action  of  the  respiratory  centre 
has  been  already  discussed.  It  is  only  necessary  to  repeat  here 
that  although  it  can  be  influenced  by  afferent  impulses,  it  is  also 
automatic  in  its  action,  being  capable  of  direct  stimulation,  as  by 
the  condition  of  the  blood  circulating  within  it.  It  is  also  bila- 
teral It  probably  consists  of  an  inspiratory  part  and  of  an  ex- 
piratory part.  The  centre  is  capable  of  being  influenced  both 
reflexly  and  to  a  certain  extent  also  by  voluntary  impulses.  The 
vagus  influence  is  probably  constant  in  the  direction  of  stimulating 
the  inspiratory  portion  of  the  centre,  whereas  the  influence  of  the 
superior  laryngeal  is  not  always  in  action,  and  is  inhibitory. 

(2.)  Cardio-Inhihitory  centrea  The  action  of  th^se  centres  in 
maintaining  the  proper  rhythm  of  the  heart  through  the  vagus 
fibres,  which  terminate  in  a  local  intrinsic  mechanism,  has  been 
already  discussed.  The  centre  can  be  directly  stimulated,  as  by 
the  condition  of  the  blood  circulating  within  it,  and  also  indirectly 
by  afferent  stimuli,  especially  by  stimulating  the  abdominal 
sympathetic  nerves,  but  also  by  stimulating  any  sensory  nerve, 
including  the  vagus  itself. 

(3.)  Accelerator  centres  for  the  heart.  The  centres  from  which 
arise  the  accelerator  fibres  of  the  heart,  in  the  medulla.  They  are 
automatic  but  not  tonic  in  action. 

(4.)  Vaso-motor  centres,  which  control  the  unstriped  muscle  of 
the  arteries,  are  also  situated  in  the  medulla.  Like  the  respiratory 
centre,  they  are  bilateral.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  these 
centres  may  be  directly  or  reflexly  stimulated,  as  well  as  by  impres- 
sions conveyed  downwards  from  the  cerebrum  to  the  medulla.    The 
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condition  of  the  blood  circulating  in  them  is  tfie  direct  stimulus. 
Its  infliience  is  no  doubt  a  tonic  or  else  a  rhythmic  one.  It  is  also 
supposed  that  there  is  in  the  medulla  a  special  vcLso-dilator  centre, 
not  acting  tonically,  stimulation  of  which  produces  vascidar  dila- 
tation. The  diabetic  centre  is  probably  a  part  of  the  vaso-motor 
centre,  at  any  rate  stimulation  of  it  causes  dilatation  of  the  vessels 
of  the  liver. 

(5.)  Bilateral  chief  centres  for  the  secretion  of  Sweat  exist  in 
the  medulla.  The  centres  on  either  side  control  the  subsidiary 
spinal  sweat  centres.  They  may  be  excited. unequally  so  as  to  pro- 
duce unilateral  sweating.  They  are  probably  automatic  and  reflex. 
(6.)  Bilateral  Spasm  centres  are  said  to  be  present  in  the 
medulla,  on  the  stimulation  of  which,  as  by  suddenly  produced 
excessive  venosity  of  the  blood,  general  spasms  of  the  muscles  of 
the  body  are  produced. 

(c.)  Control  centres.  These  are  centres  whose  influence  may 
be  direcled  to  controlling  the  action  of  subsidiary  centres.  They 
are — * 

(i.)  The  Respiratory  centres,  which  probably  control  the  ftdiJffl 
of  other  subordinate  centres  in  the  spinal  cord. 

(2.)  The  Cardio'Inhihitory  centres,  which  act  upon  a  local 
ganglionic  mechanism  in  the  heart. 

(3.)  The  Accelerator  centres,  if  they  exist,  probably  act  through 
a  local  mechanism  in  the  heart. 

(4.)  The  Vaso-motor  centres  control  spinal  as  well  as  local  tonic 
centres. 

(5.)  The  medullary  ^w'ca^  centres  control  the  spinal  sweat  centres. 
(d.)  Tonic  centres.     Of  the  centres  whose  action  is  tonic  or 
continuous  up  to  a  certain  degree^  may  be  cited  the  vaschniotor 
and  the  cardio-ivJiibitory, 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  medulla  are  the  centres 
for  the  special  senses,  Hearing  and  Taste,  and  that  other  special 
centres  are  supposed  to  be  localised  there,  of  which  may  be 
mentioned  one,  the  hypothetical  Inhibitory  heat  centre,  which 
controls  the  production  of  heat  by  the  tissues,  independently  of 
the  vaso-motor  centre. 

The  Cranial  Kerves. 

The  cranial  nerves  consist  of  twelve  pairs  ;  they  ap])ear  to  arise 
(superficial  origin)  from  the  base  of  the  brain  in  a  double  series, 
which  extends  from  the  under  surface  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
cerebrum  to  the  lower  end  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  Traced 
into   the  substance  of   the  bulb  and   brain,   the    roots  of  the 
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nerves  are  found  to  take  origin  from  various  masses'  of  grey 
matter. 

The  roots  of  the  'first  or  olfactory  and  of  the  second  or  optic 
nerves  will  be  mentioned  elsewhere.  Tl^e  third  and  fourth  nerves 
arise  from  grey  matter  beneath  the  corpora  quadrigeraina ;  and 
the  roots  of  origin  of  the  remainder  of  the  cranial  nerves  can  be 
traced  to  grey  matter  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  in 
the  more  central  part  of  the  medulla,  around  its  central  canal,  as 
low  down  as  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids. 

According  to  their  several  functions,  the  cranial  nerves  may  be 
thus  arranged : — 

a.  Nerves  of  special  sense  .     .    Olfactory,   Optic,  Auditory,  part  of 

the  Glosso-pharyngeal,  and  part  of 
the  Fifth. 

b.  Nerves  of  common  sensation    .    The  g^eate^  portion  of  the  Fifth. 

c.  Nerves  of  motion       .        .        .    Third,  Fourth,  lesser  division  of  the 

Fifth,Sixth,  Facial,  and  Hypoglossal. 

d.  Mixed  nerves        .        .        .    .    Glosso-pharyngeal,  Vagus,  and  Spinal 

accessory. 

The  physiology  of  the  First,  Second,  and  Eighth  will  be  con- 
sidered with  the  organs  of  Special  sense. 

The  Ilird  Nerve  {Motor  Oculi). 

Origin. — The  third  nerve  arises  in  three  distinct  bands  of 
fibres  from  the  grey  matter  surrounding  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius 
near  the  middle  line  ventral  to  the  canal.  The  nucleus  of  origin 
consists  of  large  multipolar  ganglion-cells,  and  extends  to  the 
back  part  of  the  third  ventricle  as  far  as  the  level  of  the  anterior 
corpus  quadrigeminum.  The  fibres  pass  from  their  origin  partly 
through  the  red  nucleus  to  their  superficial  origin  in  front  of  the 
pons,  at  the  median  side  of  each  crus.  They  decussate  with  their 
fellows  in  the  middle  raphe.  The  nerve  is  connected  with  the 
optic  nerve. 

Function, — It  supplies  the  levator  palpebrse  superioris  muscle, 
and  all  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye-ball,  except  the  superior  oblique 
to  which  the  fourth  nerve  is  appropriated,  and  the  rectus  extehius 
which  receives  the  sixth  nerve.  Through  the  medium  of  the 
ophthalmic  or  lenticular  ganglion,  of  which  it  forms  what  is  called 
the  short  root,  it  also  supplies  motor  filaments  to  the  iris  and 
ciliary  muscle.  The  fibres  which  subserve  the  three  functions, 
accommodation,  contraction  of  the  pupil,  and  nerve-supply  to  the 
external  ocular  muscles,  arise  from  three  distinct  groups  of  cell& 

When  the  third  nerve  is  irritated  within  the  skull,  all  those 
muscles  to  which  it  is  distributed  are  convulsed.     When  it  is 
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paralyted  or  divided  the  following  effects  ensue  : — (i)  the  upper 
eyelid  can  be  no  longer  raiaed  by  the  levator  palpebne,  but 
droops  (j)toii>)  and  remains  gently  closed  over  the  eye,  under  the 
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unbalanced  inauenee  of  the  orbicularia  palpebrarum,  which  is 
supplied  by  the  facial  nerve  :  (2}  the  eye  is  turned  outwards  and 
downwards  {exttmal  etrabimiiut)  by  the  unbalanced  action  of  ^hc 


Piff,  j«4.— DUgwm  of  ■  It 


ner™.    Thtp , 

shown  at  o  and  n',  for  the  rret 
miucles  at  c,  c'.  The  lines  bc_ 
nihidi  connect  the  nuclei.    (Goi 


rectus  extemus  and  superior  oblique  to  which  the  sixth  nerve  a 
appropriated  ;  and  hence,  from  the  irregularity  of  the  axis  of  the 
eyes,  donble  sight,  diplojna,  is  often  experienced  when  a  Bingle 
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object  is  within  view  of  both  the  eyes  :  (3)  the  eye  cannot  be 
moved  filitr  vpwardi,  downwards,  or  tnioardt :  (4)  the  pupil  hecoma 
dilated  (mydriasie) :  {5)  the  eye  cannot  aecoamwdate  for  short 
distances. 

The  rvth  Nerve  (Trochlearis). 
.  Oriffin, — The  IVth  nerve  arises  from  a  nucleus  consisting 
of  large  multipolar  gan- 
glion cells  situated  below, 
ie.,  veutral  to  the 
aqueductus  of  Sylvius, 
which  extends  from  the 
back  part  of  the  nucleus 
of  the  third  nerve  to  the 
hind  level  of  the  poste- 
rior corpus  quadrigemi- 
num.  The  fibres  from 
dther  sids  sweep  round 
the  central  grey  matter, 
and  reach  the  valve  of 
Vieitasens,  where  they  de- 
cussate in  the  middle  line 
aud  appear  at  the  front 
of  the  pons  at  the  lateral 
edge  of  the  cms.  The 
nucleus  of  the  fourth 
nerve  ou  either  side  is 
connected  with  those  of 
die  third  and  sixth  nerves. 
Furuniong. — The  IVth 
nerve  is  exclusively  motor, 
and    supplies    only    the 

trocbleariS      or      ObliquUS  uwuieraiir^emiaeDtista 

superior  muscle   of    the  fc^IfoSSH^atm!/. j^'i 

eyeball. 

The  Vth  Werve  (Trigeminus). 


Fig.  365.— FduiUi  Tentride.  with  tlie  medulk-ot 
longats  and  the  coipon  qnodrlf^ina.    Tb 

the  ennial  nerren,  vhile  tlic  oUier  numbm 
■   ■■  nB.  or  Uie  poeitfon  ( 


UudT  eentnl  nuclra.  I 
rigemiue.;  e.).  «iipi 


llRrpedun 
ile;  I,  c.  l< 


Oriffin. — The  Vth  or  Trigeminal  nerve  resembles,  as  already 
stated,  the  spinal  nerves,  in  that  its  branches  arc  derived  through 
two  roots  ;  namely,  the  larger  or  ten*ory,  in  connection  with  which 
is  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  aud  the  smaller  or  motor  root  which  has 
no  ganglion,  and  which  passes  under  the  ganglion  of  the  sensory 
root  to  joiu  the  third  branch  or  division  which  ensues  from  it. 
The  fibres  of  origin  of  the  fifth  nerve  come  from  the  floor  of  the 
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fourth  ventricle.  The  motor  root  to  the  inside  of  the  sensory, 
about  the  middle  of  each  lateral  half.  The  sensory  fibres,  however, 
can  be  traced  down  in  the  medulla  oblongata  as  far  as  the  upper 
part  of  the  cord.  From  the  motor  nucleus  there  stretches  forward 
as  far  as  the  anterior  corpus  quadrigeminum  a  bundle  of  long  fibres 
termed  the  descending  root,  which  has  attached  to  it  sparse 
spheroidal  nerve-cells.  It  is  also  connected  with  the  locus  cseruleuF. 
The  sensory  nucleus  outside  the  motor  has  connected  with  it  a  tract 


vm 


Fig,  366.— Section  across  the  pons,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  />y.,  pyiaimdAl 
bundles ;  po.,  transrerse  fibres  passinc  po^t  behind,  and  po^^in  front  of  py. ;  r.,  ra^; 
0,8. ^  superior  olive;  «.F.,  bundles  of  ascending  root  of  V.  nerve  enclosed  in  »!»»• 
lon^tion  of  the  substance  of  Rolando ;  K/.,  the  sixth  nerve,  n  VI.,  its  nucleus ;  r//.* 
facial  nerve ;  VII. a.,  intermediate  portion,  w. F//.,  its  nucleus ;  F///.,  auditarrnenc 
«.  VIII.,  lateral  nucleus  of  the  auditory.    (After  Quain.) 

of  fibres  from  the  cord  as  low  as  the  second  cervical  nerve,  and 
this  forms  a  tract  at  the  tip  of  the  posterior  cornu,  between  it  and 
the  restiform  body.  No  nerve-cells  are  connected  with  it  The 
roots  can  be  traced  obliquely  through  the  pons  Varolii,  beneath  the 
floor  of  the  front  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  motor  root  is 
in  a  position  median  to  the  sensory.  The  nerve  appears  at  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  pons  near  its  front  edge,  at  some  distance 
from  the  middle  lina 

Function. — The  first  and  second  divisions  of  the  nerve,  which 
arise  wholly  from  the  larger  root,  are  purely  sensory.  The  third 
division  being  joined,  as  before  said,  by  the  motor  root  of  the 
nerve,  is  of  course  both  motor  and  sensory. 

(a.)  Motor, — Through  branches  of  the  lesser  or  non-ganglionic 
portion  of  the  fifth,  the  muscles  of  mastication^  namely,  the  temporal, 
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masseter,  two  pterygoid,  anterior  part  of  the  digastric,  and  mylo- 
bjoid,  derive  their  motor  nerves.  Filaments  are  also  supphed  to 
the  teiuor  tympani  and  (fwor  palati.  The  motor  function  of 
these  branches  is  proved  by  the  violent  contraction  of  all  the 
muscles  of  mastication  in  experimental  irritation  of  the  third  or 
inferior  maxillary  division  of  the  nerve  ;  by  paralysis  of  the  same 
muscles,  when  it  is  divided  or  disorganised,  or  from  any  reason 


fll.  367.— Oeoerel  pUn  of  tbebnncbes  ot  tbe  flfUi  pair.  (.— i.leHernnt  of  tha  filth 
pair :  a.  gmter  root  paMing  forwards  intu  the  GasBeri&D  giiD^lioa ;  3,  placed  on  the 
lone  mbovfl  th«  ophtLalmic  nerve,  vhich  it  B«en  dividing  into  the  aupiK-OThital, 
luhrrm^  And  nasal  brancheH,  tha  latter  cgnno^ted  with  the  ophthalmic  gon^Lioa ; 
*,  I/larei  on  Ihe  bone  clou  to  the  foramen  roCuadnm,  marlis  the  Buperior  nuuillary 
oiTinjoa.  which  \M  connected  beJow  with  the  flpheno-palatine  ganBlion^  and  paflsea 

mH^  Qis  inf  nior  maxtllaiT  nerve,  ^vin^  off  the  anterior  auricular  and  muacolar 
bTBUfhfn,  and  continued  bf  the  infenur  dental  tu  the  lower  jaw,  aar]  by  the  f^ifltatorr 
to  tha  ton^e ;  a>  the  mbmaiiiUary  Kland,  the  Bubmaiillary  Rmng-lion  placed  above 
ft  in  eomiectian  irith  the  gv<ta(ory  nerve  ;  %  the  <?hcjrda  tympani;  7,  the  facial  nerve 
iming  fiom  the  BtylomAfltoid  fontmea.    [Charlet  Bell.] 

deprived  of  power;  and  by  the  retention  of  tbe  power  of  these 
muscles,  when  all  those  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve  lose  their 
power  through  paralysis  of  that  nerve.  The  last  instance  proves 
bestjthat  though  the  buccinatorrauscle  gives  passage  to,  and  receives 
some  filaments  from,  a  buccal  branch  of  the  inferior  division  of 
^  fifth  nerve,  yet  it  derives  its  motor  power  from  the  facial,  for 
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it  is  paralysed  together  with  the  other  muscles  that  are  supplied 
by  the  facial,  but  retains  its  power  when  the  other  muscles  of 
mastication  are  paralysed.  Whether,  however,  the  branch  of  the 
fifth  nerve  which  is  supplied  to  the  buccinator  muscle  is  entirely 
sensory,  or  in  part  motor  also,  must  remain  for  the  present  doubt- 
ful. From  the  fact  that  this  muscle,  besides  its  other  functions, 
acts  in  concert  or  harmony  with  the  muscles  of  mastication,  in 
keeping  the  food  between  the  teeth,  it  might  be  supposed  from 
analogy,  that  it  would  have  a  motor  branch  from  the  same  nerve 
that  supplies  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
so-called  buccal  branch  of  the  fifth  is,  in  the  main,  sensory; 
although  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  it  does  not  give  a  few  motor 
filaments  to  the  buccinator  muscle. 

(b.)  Sensory, — Through  the  branches  of  the  greater  or  gang- 
lionic portion  of  the  fifth  nerve,  all  the  anterior  and  antero-lateral 
parts  of  the  face  and  head,  with  the  exception  of  the  skin  of  the 
parotid  region  (which  derives  branches  from  the  cervical  spinal 
nerves)  acquire  common  sensibility;  and  among  these  parts  maybe 
included  the  organs  of  special  sense,  from  which  common  sensations 
are  conveyed  through  the  fifth  nerve,  and  their  special  sensations 
through  their  several  nerves  of  special  sense.  The  muscles  also 
of  the  face  and  lower  jaw  acquire  muscular  sensibility,  through 
the  filaments  of  the  ganglionic  portion  of  the  fifth  nerve  dis- 
tributed to  them  with  their  proper  motor  nerves.  The  sensory 
function  of  the  branches  of  the  greater  division  of  the  fifth  nenre 
is  proved,  by  all  the  usual  evidences,  such  as  their  distribution  in 
parts  that  are  sensitive  and  not  capable  of  muscular  contraction, 
the  exceeding  sensibility  of  some  of  these  parts,  their  loss  of 
sensation  when  the  nerve  is  paralysed  or  divided,  the  pain  without 
convulsions  produced  by  morbid  or  experimental  irritation  of  Ae 
trunk  or  branches  of  the  nerve,  and  the  analogy  of  this  portion 
of  the  fifth  to  the  posterior  root  of  the  spinal  nerve. 

Other  Functions. — In  relation  to  muscular  movements,  the 
branches  of  the  greater  or  ganglionic  portion  of  the  fifth  nerve 
exercise  a  manifold  influence  on  the  movements  of  the  muscles  of 
the  head  and  face  and  other  parts  in  which  they  are  distributed. 
They  do  so,  in  the  first  place,  (a),  by  providing  the  musdes 
themselves  with  that  sensibility  without  which  the  mind,  being 
unconscious  of  their  position  and  state,  cannot  voluntarily  exer- 
cise them.  It  is,  probably,  for  conferring  this  sensibility  on  the 
muscles,  that  the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  communicate  so 
frequently  with  those  of  the  facial  and  hypoglossal,  and  the 
nerves  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye ;  and  it  is  because  of  the  loss  of 
this  sensibility  that  when  the  fifth  nerve  is  divided,  animals  are 
always  slow  and  awkAvard  in  the  movement  of  the  muscles  of  the 
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face  and  head,  or  hold  them  still,  or  guide  their  movements  by 
the  sight  of  the  objects  towards  which  they  wish  to  move. 

(b,)  Again,  the  fifth  nerve  has  an  indirect  influence  on  the 
muscular  movements,  by  conveying  sensations  of  the  state  and 
position  of  the  skin  and  other  parts  :  which  the  mind  perceiving, 
is  enabled  to  determine  apprapriate  acts.  Thus,  when  the  fifth 
nerve  or  the  infra-orbital  branch  is  divided,  the  movements  of  the 
lips  in  feeding  may  cease,  or  be  imperfect. 

(c)  An  intimate  connection  with  muscular  movements  through 
the  many  reflex  acts  of  muscles  of  which  it  is  the  necessary 
excitant.  Hence,  when  it  is  divided  and  can  no  longer  convey 
impressions  to  the  nervous  centres  to  be  thence  reflected,  the 
irritation  of  the  conjunctiva  produces  no  closure  of  the  eye,  the 
mechanical  irritation  of  the  nose  excites  no  sneezing. 

(d.)  Through  its  ciliary  branches  and  the  branch  which  forms 
the  long  root  of  the  ciliary  or  ophthalmic  ganglion,  it  exercises  also 
some  influence  on  the  movements  of  the  iris.  When  the  trunk 
of  the  ophthalmic  portion  is  divided,  the  pupil  becomes,  according 
to  Valentin,  contracted  in  men  and  rabbits,  and  dilated  in  cats 
and  dogs ;  but  in  all  cases,  becomes  immovable  even  under  all 
the  varieties  of  the  stimulus  of  light.  How  the  fifth  nerve  thus 
affects  the  iris  is  unexplained ;  it  has  been  ingeniously  suggested 
the  influence  of  the  fifth  nerve  on  the  movements  of  the  iris  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  aflection  of  vision  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
turbed circulation  or  mitrition  in  the  retina,  when  the  normal 
influence  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  disturbed.  In  such  disturbance, 
increased  circulation  making  the  retina  more  irritable  might 
induce  extreme  contraction  of  the  iris. 

Trophic  influence, — The  morbid  effects .  which_  di vigioji .  fif  ^tbe 
fifjhnerye  produces  in  the  organs  of  special  s^use»  roajtf»  itprobahla 
that,  m  the 'normal  state,  the  fifth  nerve  exerojaea.  some  special  or 
tnmhic  influence  on  the  uutfition  pf  all  these  organs ;  although, 
in  part,  the_effect  of  the  section  of  the  nerve  is,  only  indirectly 
destructive  by  abolishing  sensation,  and  therefore  the  natural 
safeguard  which  leads  to  the  protection  of  parts  from  external 
injuty.  Thus,  after  such  division,  within  a  period  varying  from 
twenty-four  hours  to  a  week,  the  cornea  begins  to  be  opaque ;  then 
it  grows  completely  white ;  a  low  destructive  inflammatory  process 
ensues  in  the  conjunctiva,  sclerotica,  and  interior  parts  of  the  eye  ; 
and  within  one  or  a  few  weeks,  the  whole  eye  may  be  quite 
disorganised,  and  the  cornea  may  slough  or  be  penetrated  by  a 
laige  ulcer.  The  sense  of  smell  (and  not  merely  that  of  mechanical 
irritation  of  the  nose),  may  be  at  the  same  time  lost  or  gravely 
impaired ;  so  may  the  hearing,  and  commonly,  whenever  the  fifth 
nerve  is  paralysed,  the  tongue  loses  the  sense  of  taste  in  its 
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anterior  and  lateral  parta,  and  according  to  Gowers  in  the  poBterior 
part  as  well. 

In  relatio7i  to  Taste. — The  loss  of  tactile  sensibility  as  well  as 
the  sense  of  taste,  is  no  doubt  due  (a)  to  the  lingual  branch  of  the 
fifth  nerve  being  a  nerve  of  tactile  sense,  and  also  because  with  it 
runs  the  chorda  tympani,  which  is  one  of  the  nerves  of  taste; 
partly,  also,  it  is  due  (6),  to  the  fact  that  this  branch  supplies,  in 
the  anterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  tongue,  a  necessary  condition 
for  the  proper  nutrition  of  that  part ;  while  (c),  it  forms  also  one 
chief  link  in  the  nervous  circle  for  reflex  action,  in  the  secretion 
of  saliva.  But  deferring  this  question  until  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve  is  to  be  considered,  it  may  be  obsen^ed  that  in  some  hnd 
time  after  complete  paralysis  or  division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  the 
power  of  all  the  organs  of  the  special  senses  may  be  lost ;  they 
may  lose  not  merely  their  sensibility  to  common  impressions,  for 
which  they  all  depend  directly  on  the  fifth  nerve,  but  also  their 
sensibility  to  their  several  peculiar  impressions  for  the  reception 
and  conduction  of  which  they  are  purposely  constructed  and 
supplied  with  special  nerves  besides  the  fifth.  The  facts  observed 
in  these  cases  can,  perhaps,  be  only  explained. by  the  influence 
which  the  fifth  nerve  exercises  on  the  nutritive  processes  in  the 
organs  of  the  special  senses.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe, 
that,  in  paralysis  of  the  fifth  nerve,  their  tissues  may  be  the  seats 
of  such  changes  as  are  seen  in  the  laxity,  the  vascular  congestion, 
oQdema,  and  other  affections  of  the  skin  of  the  face  and  other 
tegumentary  parts  which  also  accompany  the  paralysis ;  and  that 
these  changes,  which  may  appear  unimportant  when,  they  affect 
externa]  ps^rts,  are  sufficient  to  destroy  that  refinement  of  structure 
by  which  the  organs  of  the  special  senses  are  adapted  to  their 
functions. 

The    Vlth   Nerve  (Abducms), 

Origin, — The  Vlth  nerve  arises  from  a  compact  oval  nucleus, 
situated  somewhat  deeply  at  the  back  part  of  the  pons  near  the 
middle  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  eminentia  teres 
marks  its  position.  It  contains  moderately  large  nerve-cells  with 
distinct  axis-cylinder  processes.  It  is  connected  (fig.  364)  with  the 
nuclei  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  seventh  nerves.  It  is  nearer  the 
middle  line  than  the  nuclei  of  the  fifth  and  seventh.  The  root  is 
thin,  and  passes  ventrally  and  laterally  through  the  reticular 
formation,  to  the  surface,  which  it  reaches  at  the  hind  end  of  the 
pons  opposite  the  front  end  of  anterior  pyramid. 

Ftmctions, — The  sixth  nerve  is  exclusively  motor,  and  supplies 
only  the  rectus  externus  muscle  of  the  eye. 

The  jrectus  externus  is  convulsed,  and  the .  eye  is  turned  out- 
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wards  when  the  sixth  nerve  is  irritated ;  and  the  muscle  is 
paralysed  when  the  nerve  is  divided.  In  all  such  cases  of 
paralysis,  the  eye  squints  inwards,  and  cannot  be  moved  outwards. 
In  its  course  through  the  cavernous  sinus,  the  sixth  nerve  forms 
larger  communications  with  the  sympathetic  nen-^e  than  any  other 
nerve  within  the  cavity  of  the  skull  does.  But  the  import  of 
these  communications  with  the  sympathetic,  and  the  subsequent 
distribution  of  its  filaments  after  joining  the  sixth  nerve,  are  quite 
unknown. 

The   Vllth   Nerve  {Facial). 

(hngin. — The  facial,  or  portto  dura  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves, 
arises  from  the  floor  of  the  central  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
behind  and  in  line  with  the  motor  nucleus  of  the  fifth,  to  the 
outside  of  and  deeper  down  than  the  nucleus  of  the  sixth.  The 
nucleus  is  narrower  in  front  than  behind,  and  consists  of  large 
cells  with  well-marked  axis-cylinder  processes,  which  are  gathered 
up  at  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  nucleus  to  form  a  root*  The  root 
describes  a  loop  round  the  nucleus  of  the  sixth  nerve,  running 
forward  for  some  little  distance  dorsal  to  the  nucleus,  then 
descending  vertically,  passing  to  outside  of  its  own  nucleus 
between  it  and  the  ascending  root  of  fifth  nerve.  It  emerges  at 
the  hinder  margin  of  the  pons  lateral  to  the  sixth  nerve,  opposite 
the  front  edge  of  the  groove  between  the  olivary  and  restiform 
bodies.  It  may  be  connected  with  the  hypoglossal  nucleus.  There 
are  two  roots ;  the  lower  and  smellier  is  called  the  portio  intermedia. 

Functions, — The  seventh  nerve  is  the  motor  nerve  of  all  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  including  the  platysma,  but  not  including 
any  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  already  enumerated ;  it  supplies, 
also,  the  parotid  gland,  and  through  the  connection  of  its  trunk 
with  the  Vidian  nerve,  by  the  petrosal  nerves,  some  of  the  muscles 
of  the  soft  palate,  probably  the  levator  palati  and  azygos 
uvulse ;  by  its  tympanic  branches  it  supplies  the  stapedius  and 
laxator  tympani ;  and  through  the  otic  ganglion,  the  tensor 
tympani ;  through  the  chorda  tympani  it  sends  branches  to  the 
submaxillary  gland  and  to  the  lingualis  and  some  other  muscular 
fibres  of  the  tongue,  and  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  its  anterior 
two-thirds  ;  and  by  branches  given  off"  before  it  comes  upon  the 
face,  it  supplies  the  muscles  of  the  external  ear,  the  posterior  part 
of  the  digastricus,  and  the  stylo-hyoideus. 

Besides  its  motor  influence,  the  facial  is  also,  by  means  of  the 
fibres  which  are  supplied  to  the  submaxillai'y  and  parotid  glands, 
a  tecretory  nerve.  For,  through  the  last-named  branches,  impres- 
aions  may  be  conveyed  which  excite  increased  secretion  of  sajiva. 
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Paralysis  of  Fa4dal  Nerve, — When  the  facial  nerve  is  divided, 
or  in  any  other  way  paralysed,  the  loss  of  power  in  the  muscles  which 
it  supplies,  while  proving  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  functions, 
displays  also  the  necessity  of  its  perfection  for  the  perfect  exercise 
of  all  the  organs  of  the  special  senses.  Thus,  in  paralysis  of  the 
facial  nerve,  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  being  powerless,  the  eye 
remains  open  through  the  unbalanced  action  of  the  levator 
palpebree  ;  and  the  conjunctiva,  thus  continually  exposed  to  the 
air  and  the  contact  of  dust,  is  liable  to  repeated  inflammation, 
which  may  end  in  thickening  and  opacity  of  the  cornea.  These 
changes,  however,  ensue  much  more  slowly  than  those  which 
follow  paralysis  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  never  bear  the  same 
destructive  character. 

The  sense  of  hearing,  also,  is  impaired  in  many  cases  of  paralysis 
of  the  facial  nerve ;  not  only  in  such  as  are  instances  of  simul- 
taneous disease  in  the  auditory  nerves,  but  in  such  as  may  he 
explained  by  the  loss  of  power  in  the  muscles  of  the  internal  ear. 
The  sense  of  smell  is  commonly  at  the  same  time  impaired  through 
the  inability  to  draw  air  briskly  towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
nasal  cavities  in  which  part  alone  the  olfactory  nerve  is  distributed; 
because,  to  draw  the  air  perfectly  in  this  direction,  the  action  of 
the  dilators  and  compressors  of  the  nostrils  should  be  perfect 

Lastly,'  the  sense  of  taste  is  impaired,  or  may  be  wholly  lost 
in  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve,  provided  the  source  of  the  paralysis 
be  in  some  part  of  the  nerve  between  its  origin  and  the  giving  off 
of  the  chorda  tympani.  This  result,  which  has  been  observed  in 
many  instances  of  disease  of  the  facial  nerve  in  man,  appeals 
explicable  on  the  supposition  that  the  chorda  tympani  is  the  nerve 
of  taste  to  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue,  its  fibres  being 
distributed  with  the  so-called  gustatory  or  lingual  branch  of  the 
fifth.  Some  look  upon  the  chorda  as  partly  or  entirely  made  up  of 
fibres  from  the  fifth  nerve,  and  not  strictly  speaking  as  a  branch 
of  the  facial ;  others  consider  that  it  receives  its  taste  fibres  from 
communications  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal. 

Together  with  these  effects  of  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve,  the 
muscles  of  the  face  being  all  powerless,  the  countenance  acquires 
on  the  paralysed  side  a  characteristic,  vacant  look,  from  the 
absence  of  all  expression :  the  angle  of  the  mouth  is  lower,  and 
the  paralysed  half  of  the  mouth  looks  longer  than  that  on  the 
other  side ;  the  eye  has  an  unmeaning  stare.  All  these  pecu- 
liarities increase,  the  longer  the  paralysis  lasts :  and  their 
appearance  is  exaggerated  when  at  any  time  the  muscles  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  face  are  made  active  in  any  expression,  or 
in  any  of  their  ordinary  functions.     In  an  attempt  to  blow  or 
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whistle,  one  side  of  the  mouth  and  cheeks  acts  properly,  but  the 
other  side  is  motionless,  or  flaps  loosely  at  the  impulse  of  the 
expired  air  ;  so  in  trying  to  suck,  one  side  only  of  the  mouth  acts  ; 
in  feeding,  the  lips  and  cheek  are  powerless,  and  on  account  of 
paralysis  of  the  buccinator  muscle  food  lodges  between  the  cheek 
and  gums. 

The  Vlllth  Nerve  (Auditory). 

Origin. — The  Vlllth  nerve  arises  from  two  nuclei,  median 
and  lateral,  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  in  the  anterior  part 
of  the  bulb  in  front  and  to  the  side  of  the  twelfth  nerve  ;  it 
extends  from  the  middle  line  to  the  outside  margin  of  the 
ventricle.  There  is  also  an  accessory  nucleus  situated  on  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  restiform  body.  The  nerve  leaves  the  sur- 
face of  the  brain  from  the  ventral  surface  of  the  fore-part  of  the 
restiform  body  at  the  hind  margin  of  the  pons  in  two  roots.  One 
winds  round  the  restiform  body  dorsal  to  it  and  the  other  passes 
median  to  it.  The  former  is  called  the  dai'sal  root.  The  latter 
is  called  the  ventral  root.  Most  of  the  fibres  of  the  dorsal  root 
(cochlear)  end  in  cells  of  the  accessory  nucleus,  but  fibres  emerging 
from  this  nucleus  pass  inwards  to  the  bulb,  superficially,  forming 
the  strice  acusticce  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  and  end  in 
the  median  nucleus.  Most  of  the  fibres  of  the  ventral  root 
(vestibular)  end  in  cells  of  the  lateral  nucleus.  The  cells  of  the 
median  nucleus  are  small,  those  of  the  lateral  nucleus,  large. 

Functions. — The  cochlear  branch  is  the  auditory  nerve  proper, 
and  the  vestibular  is  distributed  to  the  semicircular  canals,  the 
iitricule  and  saccule,  parts  of  the  hitemal  ear  not  directly  concerned 
with  hearing. 

The  IXth  Nerve  (Glosso-Pharyngeal). 

Origin. — The  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves  (ix.,  fig.  364),  in  the 
enmneration  of  the  cerebral  nerves  by  numbers  according  to  the 
position  in  which  they  leave  the  cranium,  are  considered  as 
divisions  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  the  vagus  and  spinal  acces- 
sory nerves  being  included  with  them.  The  union  of  the  nuclei 
is  indeed  so  intimate  that  it  will  be  as  well  to  take  the  origins  of 
the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  nerves  together. 

These  three  nerves  emerge  from  the  bulb  and  spinal  cord  in 
their  numerical  order  from  above  downwards,  the  bidfjar  portion 
from  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  bulb  in  a  line  between  the  olivary 
and  restiform  bodies ;  and  the  spinal  portion  from  a  line  interme- 
diate between  the  anterior  and  posterior  nerve-roots  as  far  down 
as  the  sixth  or  seventh  cervical. 

K.P.  8  s 
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The  combined  glosso-pharyngeal-accessory-vagus  nucleus  appears 
to  consist  of  two  parts,  viz.,  one  median  or  common  origin,  having 
conspicuous  nerve-cells  of  modei-ate  size,  and  three  lateral  origin^ 
having  but  few  cells  of  small  size.  These  are — i.  the  nuclew 
amhiguus,  which  lies  on  the  lateral  side  of  the  reticular  formation 
'and  is  the  origin  of  the  vagus  ;  ii.  the  fa»cic\dtis  solitaritts,  situated 
in  the  bulb,  ventral  and  a  little  lateral  to  the  combined  nucleus, 
is  also  called  the  ascending  root  of  the  glosso-pharj'ngeal  nerve  or 
the  respiratory  bundle  ;  and  iii.  the  spinal  portion  which  takes 
origin  from  a  group  of  cells  lying  in  the  extreme  lateral  margin  of 
the  anterior  comu.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  spinal  accessory,  it 
corresponds  to  the  antero-lateral  nucleus  of  the  bulb,  and  the 
lateral  part  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  fibres  of  the  spinal  origin  of  the  uer\'e  pass  from  these 
cells  through  the  lateral  column  to  the  surface  of  the  cord. 

The  fibres  from  the  combined  nucleus,  chiefly  from  the  median 
part,  pass  in  a  ventral  and  lateral  direction  through  the  reticular 
formation,  then  ventral  to  or  through  the  gelatinous  substance  and 
strand  of  fibres  connected  with  the  fifth  nerve,  to  the  siu^ace  of 
bulb. 

The  fibres  from  the  nucleus  amhiguus  join  the  combined  nene, 
but  especially  the  vagus. 

The  bundles  of  fibres  of  the  fasciculus  solitarius  start  in  the 
lateral  grey  matter  of  the  cervical  cord  and  higher  in  the  reticular 
formation  of  the  bulb,  run  longitudinally  forwards  to  pass  into  the 
roots  of  the  ninth  nerve. 

IXth  Nerve. — Distribution. — The  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  gives 
filaments  through  its  tympanic  branch  (Jacobuou's  nerve),  to  the 
fenestra  ovalis  and  fenestra  rotunda,  and  the  Eustachian  tube, 
parts  of  the  middle  ear ;  also,  to  the  carotid  plexus,  and  through 
the  petrosal  nerve,  to  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion.  After  com- 
municating, either  within  or  without  the  cranium,  with  the  vagus, 
and  soon  after  it  leaves  the  cranium,  with  the  sympathetic 
digastric  branch  of  the  facial,  and  the  accessory  nerve,  the  glo8t»> 
pharyngeal  nerve  parts  into  the  two  princifial  divisions  indicated 
by  its  name,  and  supplies  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  posterior 
and  lateral  walls  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  the  Eustachian 
tube,  the  arches  of  the  palate,  the  tonsils  and  their  muooiis 
membrane,  and  the  tongue  as  far  forwards  as  the  foramen  c»cuin 
in  the  middle  line,  and  to  near  the  tip  at  the  sides  and  inferior 
part. 

Functions. — The  glosso-pharyngeal  nen-e  contains  some  motor 
fibres,  together  with  those  of  common  sensation  and  the  sense  of 
taste. 
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1.  Motor  fibres  are  distributed  to  the  palato-pharyngeus,  the 
stylo-pharyngeus,  palato-glossus,  and  constrictor^  of  the  pharynx. 

2.  Sensory  fibres  in  the  parts  which  it  supplies,  and  a  centri- 
petal nerve  through  which  impressions  are  conveyed  to  be  reflected 
to  the  adjacent  muscles. 

3.  Fibres  for  the  special  nerve  of  taste  (from  its  fibres  derived 
from  the  fifth,  Gowers),  in  all  the  parts  of  the  tongue  and  palate  to 
which  it  is  distributed.  After  many  discussions,  the  question, 
Which  is  the  nerve  of  taste  ? — the  chorda  tympani,  the  gustatory, 
or  the  glosso-pharyngeal  ? — may  be  most  probably  answered  by 
stating  that  they  are  not  themselves,  strictly  speaking,  nerves  of 
this  special  function,  but  through  their  connection  with  the  fifth 
nerve.  For  very  numerous  experiments  and  cases  have  shown 
that  when  the  trunk  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  paralysed  or  divided, 
the  sense  of  taste  is  completely  lost  in  the  superior  surface  of  the 
anterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  tongue,  at  the  back  of  the  tongue, 
and  on  the  soft  palate  and  palatine  arches.  The  loss  is  instanta- 
neous after  division  of  the  nerve,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be 
ascribed  wholly  to  the  defective  nutrition  of  the  part,  though  to 
this,  perhaps,  may  be  ascribed  the  more  complete  and  general  loss 
of  the  sense  of  taste  when  the  whole  of  the  fifth  nerve  has  been 
paralysed. 

The  ^th  Nerve  ( Vagus  or  Pneuniogastric). 

The  origin  of  the  Vagus  nerve  is,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
situated  in  the  lower  half  of  the  calamus  scriptorius  in  the  ala 
cinerea  (fig.  365).  Its  nucleus  is  said  to  represent  the  cells  of 
Clarke's  (posterior  vesicular)  column  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  oriQ;in 
it  is  closely  connected  with  the  ninth,  eleventh,  and  the  twelfth. 
The  combined  glosso-pharyngeal- vago-accessory  nuclei  lie  outside 
of,  cloee  to,  and  parallel  with  the  nucleus  of  the  twelfth. 

DiHributum. — It  supplies  sensory  branches,  which  accompany 
the  sympathetic  on  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  and  others 
which  supply  the  back  part  of  the  meatus  and  the  adjoining  part 
of  the  external  ear.  It  is  connected  with  the  petrous  gan^ion  of 
the  glosso-pharyngeal,  by  means  of  fibres  to  its  jugular  ganglion ; 
with  the  spinal  accessory  which  supplies  it  with  its  motor  fibres^ 
for  the  larger  and  upper  portion  of  the  oesophagus,  and  with  its 
inhibitory  fibres  for  the  heart ;  also  with  the  twelfth  ;  with  the 
superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic ;  and  with  the 
cervical  plexus.  It  has,  of  all  the  nerves,  the  most  varied  dis- 
tribution and  functions,  either  through  its  own  filaments,  or 
through  those  which,  derived  from  other  nerves,  are  mingled  in 
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its  branches.     The  parts  supplied  by  the  branches  of  the  vagus 
are  as  follows  : — 

(i.)  By  its  pharyngeal  branches,  which  enter  the  pharyngeal 
plexus,  a  large  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and,  probably, 
all  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx. 

(2.)  By  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve,  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  under  surface  of  the  epiglottis,  the  glottis,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  laniyx,  and  the  cri co-thyroid  muscle. 

(3.)  By  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve^  the  mucous  membrane  and 
muscular  fibres  of  the  trachea,  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx  and 
larynx,  and  all  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  except  the  crico-thyroid. 

(4.)  By  its  oesophageal  branches,  the  mucous  membrane  and 
muscular  coats  of  the  oesophagus. 

(5.)  Through  the  cardiac  nei^yes,  moreover,  the  branches  of  the 
vagus  form  a  large  portion  of  the  supply  of  nerv'es  to  the  heart 
and  the  great  arteries. 

(6.)  Through  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  pulmonary  plexuses 
to  the  lungs. 

(7.)  Through  its  gastric  branches  to  the  stomach  :  and  to  the 
intestines,  and  kidneys,  by  its  terminal  branches. 

(8.)  Through  its  hepatic  and  splenic  branches,  the  liver  and  the 
spleen  are  partly  supplied  with  nerves. 

Functions,  — Throughout  its  whole  course,  the  vagus  contains 
both  sensory  and  motor  fibres.  To  summarise  the  many  functions 
of  this  nerve,  wTucfi  have"  Leen  for  the  most  part  considered  in 
the  preceding  chapters,  it  may  be  said  th^t  it  supplies  (i)  motor 
influence  to  the  pharvnx  and  ogsophagus.  stomacn  ana '  mtSfinr 
to  the  larynx,  trachea,  bronchi,  and  }\mg :  (2)  seilj 
in  part,  (3)  vaso-motor  influence,  to  the  same  yepons :  (11 
inhibitory  iuflueuce  to  the  heart ;  (5)  ijihibl^yg^^iJQgm)^ 
impulses  Jo  the  vaso-motor  ceatrQ ;  (6)  ezcito-BQCxetOdJ^ 
the  salivary-  glands  ;  (7)  excito-motor  in  couglung>  vomiting,  JfC. 

Effects  of  Section. — Division  of  both  vagi,  or  of  both  their  recnr- 
rent  branches,  is  often"* very  qiiickTy  fataT  in  young  aniiyak: 
but  iu  old.  animals  the  division  of  the  recurrent 'nerve  is 
not  generally,  and  that  of  both  the  vagi  is  npt  always,  faUl, 
and  \yhen  it  is  so,  death  ensues  slowly.  This  diflereBce.jS. 
that  the  yielding  of. the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  in  youpg 
animals  permits  the  glottis  to  be  closed  by  the  atmogpheric 
pressure  m  inspiration,  and  so  they  are  quickly  suffocated  unless 
tracheotomy  be  performed.  In  old  animals,  the  rigidity  aiid 
prominence  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  prevent  the  glottis  from 
being  completely  closed  by  the  atmospheric  pressui^e  ;  even  when 
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a-      |.  — Itpneiinu^^tlflirii^ucrvtiu  LUC  utiB  :  J,  ganglion  of  itJI 

wiu  me  Hpiiul  ncoHwary ;  4,  it«  udioq  with  the  hypoq^losBal ;  5,  [ 
ii  ntpenor  laryngeal  nerve;  7,  cit^Tna]  EAryi]ffe&[;  s,  laryngeal  pluusi  y,  EiueriDr 
nneurmit l&ryiLH¥Al ;  ic,  AQpeTiDrcftrduc  bnach ;  11.  middle cardiitc  ;  u,  plexlfann 
JKTt  of  the  nerve  in  the  ^om;  tj,  posteTioi  pulmunory  plrxufl;  14,  lingnAl 
or  gnlMoTj  nerve  of  the  inferior  niBiillary;  15,  hypoglowal.  ps-uini  into  the 
muclBi  of  the  lontrue.  (tiyinj;  iti  thTTO-hroid  bnnch.  anri  unitiag-  with  twigs  of 
Uis  lin(ru»l;  16,  gloMo-phHryBueal  nerve;  t;,  tpind  »CM«ory  nerve,  uniting  by  Its 
inBBT  hriinch  with  the  pnemnr^futTic.  and  hy  it*  onter,  pauinginto  thoAtemo-miBtoid 
biiKlf ;  ifi,  secoacl  cervical  nerre;    ig.  third;  ao,  fourth  ;   ai.  origio  of  (he  phroDlc 

dortKl  the  brachial  plexus ;  la,  fluperior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  flympathetia  ;  ». 
middle  cervical  ganglion ;  16.  inferior  cervical  ganglion  united  with  the  But  dorsal 
Buglion;  97,  i9,  14,  10,  seoond,  third,  fonrlli,  and  Afth  dorsal  ganglia.    iProm  Bappey 
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all  the  muscles  are  paralysed,  a  portion  at  its  posterior  part 
remains  open,  and  through  this  the  animal  continues  to  hreathe. 
In  the  case  of  slower  death,  after  division  of  both  the  vagi,  the 
lungs  are  commonly  found  gorged  with  blood,  oxiematoua,  or 
nearly  solid,  from  a  kind  of  low  pneumonia,  and  the  bronchial 
tubes  full  of  frothy  bloody  fluid  and  mucus,  to  which,  in  general 
the  death  may  be  ascribed.  These  changes  are  due,  in  part,  to 
the  passage  of  food  and  of  the  various  secretions  of  the  mouth 
and  fauces  through  tlie  glottis,  ^<'hich,  being  deprived  of  its 
sensibility,  is  no  longer  stimulated  or  closed  in  consequence  of 
their  contact. 


The  Xlth  Nerve  (Spinal  Accesson/). 

OHgin  and  Connections. — The  nerve  arises  by  two  distinct 
origins — one  from  a  centre  in  the  fl(K)r  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  partly 
but  chiefly  in  the  medulla,  and  connected  with  the  glosso-phann- 
geal- vagus-nucleus  ;  the  other,  from  the  outer  side  of  the  anterior 
comu  of  the  spinal  cord  as  low  down  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  cervical 
nerve.  The  fibres  from  the  two  origins  come  together  at  the  jugular 
foramen,  but  separate  again  into  two  branches,  the  inner  of 
which,  arising  from  the  medulla,  joins  the  vagus,  to  which  it  sup- 
plies its  motor  fibres,  consisting  of  small  medullated  or  visceral 
nerve-fibres,  whilst  the  outer  consisting  of  large  medullated  fibres, 
supplies  the  trapezius  and  sterno-mastoid  muscles.  The  small- 
fibred  branch  is  said  to  arise  from  a  nucleus  corresponding  to  the 
posterior  vesicular  cohmin  of  (Clarke. 

The  principal  branch  of  the  accessory  nerve,  its  external  branch, 
then  supplies  the  sterno-mastoid  and  tmpezius  muscles ;  and 
though  pain  is  produced  by  irritating  it,  is  composed  almost  exclu- 
sively of  motor  fibres.  The  internal  branch  of  the  accessory  nen'e 
supplies  chiefly  viscero-motor  filaments  to  the  vagus.  The  muscles 
of  the  larynx,  all  of  which,  as  already  stated,  are  supplied, 
apparently,  by  branches  of  the  vagus,  are  said  to  derive  their 
motor  nerves  from  the  accessory  ;  and  (which  is  a  very  significant 
fact)  Vrolik  states  that  in  the  chimpanzee  the  internal  branch  of 
the  accessory  does  not  join  the  vagus  at  all,  but  goes  direct  to 
the  larynx. 

Among  the  i*oot8  of  the  accessory  nerve,  the  lower  or  external, 
arising  from  the  spinal  cord,  appears  to  be  composed  exclusively 
of  motor  fibres,  and  to  be  destined  entirely  to  the  trapezius,  and 
extending  from  the  back  of  the  fourth  ventricle  to  the  level  of  the 
olivary  bodies  close  to  the  middle  line,  inside  the  combined  nucleus 
of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  nerves. 
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The  Xllth  Werve  {Hypoglossal), 

Origin  and  Connections. — The  nerve  arises  from  a  large  celled 
and  very  long  nucleus  in  the  bulb,  extending  from  the  back 
of  the  fourth  ventricle  to  the  level  of  the  olivary  bodies  close  to 
the  middle  line,  inside  the  combined  nucleus  of  the  ninth,  tenth, 
and  eleventh  nerves.  Fibres  from  this  nucleus  run  from  the 
ventral  surface  through  the  reticular  formation  in  a  series  of 
bundles  passing  between  the  ©livaiy  nucleus  laterally  and  the 
anterior  pyramid  and  accessory  olive  medially,  to  gain  the  surface. 
The  nerve  emerges  from  a  groove  between  the  anterior  pyramid 
and  olivary  body.  The  fibres  of  origin  are  continuous  with  the 
anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  It  is  connected  with  the 
vagus,  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  and 
with  the  upper  cervical  nerves. 

Distribution, — This  nerve  is  the  motor  nerve  to  the  muscles 
connected  with  the  hyoid  bone,  including  those  of  the  tongue. 
It  supplies  through  its  descending  branch  (cUscendens  noni)y  the 
stemo-hyoid,  stemo-thyroid,  and  omo-hyoid ;  through  a  special 
branch,  the  thyro-hyoid,  and  through  its  lingual  branches,  the 
genio-hyoid,  stylo-glossus,  hyo-glossus,  and  genio-hyo-glossus  and 
linguales. 

Functions. — The  function  of  the  hypoglossal  is  exclusively 
motor.  As  a  motor  jiery.g, TlTs^i'nfru eiTco "on  alT* tlie  m uscles 
enumerated  above  is  shown  by  their  convulsions  when  it  is 
irritated,  and  bv  their  loss  of  power  when  it  is  paralysed.  The 
eflects  oFlFtTparalysis  of  one  hypoglossal  nerve  are,  however,  not 
very  striking.  Often,  in  cases  of  hemiplegia  involving  the  func- 
tions of  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  it  is  not  possible  to  observe  any 
deviation  in  the  direction  of  the  protruded  tongue ;  probably 
because  the  tongue  is  so  compact  and  firm  that  the  muscles  on 
either  side,  their  insertion  being  nearly  parallel  to  the  median 
line,  can  push  it  straight  forwards  or  turn  it  for  some  distance 
towards  either  side. 


The  Pons  Varolii. 

The  pons  Varolii  is  generally  spoken  of  as  a  great  commissure 
of  fibres  ;  of  fibres  which  connect  the  two  halves  of  the  cerebellum 
and  of  fibres  which  connect  the  bulb  and  spinal  cord  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  brain.  Although  this  is  true  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  pons  contains  several  masses  of  grey  matter,  and  also  in 
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addition  smaller  collections  of  nerve-cells.  It  is  found  that  on 
section  the  following  parts  may  be  made  out  in  its  structure, 
beginnincf  from  the  anterior  or  ventral  surface. 

(a.)  Transverse  or  commissural  fibres  connecting  the  one  side 
of  the  cerebellum  with  the  other,  forming  the  middle  peduncle. 
These  fibres  emerge  from  the  lateral  parts  of  the  white  substance 
of  the  hemispheres,  having  come  from  the  superficial  grey  matter 
of  the  whole  surface,  from  the  median  vermis,  and  from  the  latend 
hemispheres.  Some  of  these  fibres  are  tnily  commissural,  and 
probably  connect  the  same  points  on  the  surfaces  of  the  two 
halves  ;  some  end  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  same  side  of  the 
pons  on  the  ventral  surface,  and  others  cross  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  pons  and  then  become  longitudinal,  passing  on  to  the 
tegmentum^  a  system  of  fibres  and  grey  matter  to  be  immediately 
described. 

(h.)  Fibres  longitudinal  in  direction  which  are  arranged  in 
larger  or  smaller  bundles  separated  by  grey  matter ;  some  of  these 
fibres  are  what  are  called  the  pyramidal  fibres,  which  pass  down 
to  the  anterior  pyramids  of  the  bulb. 

(c.)  The  dorsal  portion  of  the  pons  is  made  up  to  a  considerable 
extent  of  the  reticular  formation  of  the  tegmental  region  together 
with  one  or  two  distinct  bundles  of  longitudinal  fibres :  i.,  the 
chief,  situated  towards  the  junction  of  the  ventral  two  thirds 
with  the  dorsal  third,  is  the  fillet,  which  consists  of  two  portions, 
outer  and  median  ;  and  ii.,  the  second,  a  bundle  of  similar  fibres, 
po8te7*ior  longitudinal  bundles,  is  situated  between  the  two 
divisions  of  the  fillet  below  the  lateral  and  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  median. 

{d.)  In  the  fore  part  of  the  pons,  a  mass  of  grey  matter  con- 
taining pigment,  the  locus  coervleus,  possibly  forming  the  origin  of 
the  fifth  nerve,  and  in  the  back  part  a  second  mass  of  grey  matter, 
the  supei'ior  olive. 


The  Crura  Cerebri. 

The  crura  cerebri  (in,  fig.  354)  diverge  from  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  pons  Varolii  and  pass  upwards  on  either  side  towards  the 
cerebral  hemispheres.  At  their  anterior  termination  each  of  tiiem 
appears  to  have  upon  its  dorsal  surface,  to  the  inner  and  outer 
sides  respectively,  two  large  masses  of  grey  matter  which  have 
been  already  spokun  of,  viz.,  the  optic  thalamus  and. the  corpus 
striatum.  These  bodies  are  not  only  as  it  were  placed  upon 
the  surface  of  each  cms,  but  are  also  deeply  embedded  in  its 
substance. 
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The  cruB  is  found  to  be  made  up  of  two  principal  parts  : — 
(a.)  The  one,  the  tegmmtum,  situated  for  the  most  part  011  the 
doraal  aspect,  ia  composed  chiefly  of  grey  matter  and  some  longi- 
tudinal Kbres. 

And  (6.)  the  other,  the  crjuta,  Bituated  towards  the  other 
surface,  in  composed  al- 
moBt  entirely  of  longi- 
tudinal fibres.  It  is 
known  also  as  the  pfi. 
Separating  these  two 
parts,  is  a  mass  of  |jp%y 
matter  of  the  shape  of 
a  lens,  called  the  locwi 
or  nveleut  niger  or  «u/>- 
itantia  nigra.  The  teg- 
mentum situated  dor- 
tally  ends  for  the  most 
part  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  optic  thala- 
mus and  the  parts  be- 
neath. In  consequence 
of  this  the  fibres  of  the 
pes  are  allowed  to  come 
dorsally  and  to  proceed 
between  the  optic  thala- 
mus and  the  more  pos- 
terior part  (the  lenti- 
calar  nucleus)  of  the 
corpus  striatum,  on  their 
course  to  the  cerebral 
cortex.  When  in  this 
nituation  they  form  a 
compact  mass  of  fibres. 
As  they  pa^  more  dor- 
Bally  the    fibres  spread 

out  in  the  form  of  a  fan,  and  this  arrangement  ia  called  the 
corona  radiata.  The  fibres  of  the  pes  are  found  to  stretch 
not  only  between  the  optic  thalamus  and  the  lenticular  nucleus, 
but  also  more  anteriorly  between  the  former  and  the  caudate 
nucleus  of  the  corpus  striatum  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  to  bo 
seen  in  the  floor  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  The  fibres  of  the  pes 
thus  spread  out,  have  the  form  of  a  fan  bent  upon  itself  aa  they 
rise  to  pass  into  the  cerebral  hemisphere.  This  constitutes  the 
internal  capnde,  and  that  portion  of  it  which  forms  the  angle  at 
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which  the  fibres  are  bent  is  called  the  genu  of  the  capsule,  that  in 
front  of  it  being  the  front,  and  that  behind,  the  hind  limb.  The 
fibres  constituting  the  internal  capsule  are  distributed  to  different 
districts  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  They  are  made  up  of  fibres 
not  only  constituting  the  pyramidal  system,  but  also  of  others 
which  end  in  the  masses  of  grey  matter  in  the  pons  or  cms  itself ; 
but  the  function  of  all  of  the  fibres  is  believed  to  be  to  carrv  ira- 
pulses  downwards  from  the  cerebrum  either  to  the  spinal  cord  and 
so  to  the  cranial  nerves,  or  to  the  cerebellum. 

The  tegmentum  of  either  side,  on  the  other  hand,  is  supposed  to 
be  concerned,  for  the  most  part  at  any  rate,  with  afferent  impulses. 
It  is  made  up  to  a  very  considerable  extent  of  collections  of  grey 
matter,  the  most  important  of  which  are  (a)  the  loc^t^  or  nucleusniger, 
separating  the  pes  and  tegmentum  ;  (h)  the  nucleus  ruber,  which  is  a 
rounded  mass  situated  more  towards  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius;  this  ex- 
tends from  the  third  ventricle  to  the  anteriorcorpusquadrigeminum. 
The  locus  niger  extends  backwards  as  far  as  the  posterior  corpus 
quadrigeminum.  (r)  A  third  mass  of  grey  matter  is  situated  beneath 
the  optic  thalamus,  and  is  the  cor'pus  suJd/ialamirum.  Posteriorly 
the  tegmentum  is  made  up  chiefly  of  the  reticular  material  so  often 
spoken  of,  and  in  the  pons  consists  almost  entirely  of  that  kind 
of  structure,  but  with  the  two  additional  masses  of  grey  matter 
already  indicated,  viz.,  the  locus  cooruleus  and  superior  olive. 

It  will  be  as  well  here  to  indicate  brieflv  the  other  collections  of 
grey  matter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  crura,  viz.,  the  corpus 
striata,  optic  thalarai,  corpora  quadrigemina,  corpora  geniculata, 
and  the  corpora  dentata  of  the  cerebellum. 

Corpora  Striata. — The  corpora  striatal  are  situated  in  front 
and  to  the  outside  of  the  optic  thalami,  partly  within  and  partly 
without  the  lateral  ventricle. 

Each  corpus  striatum  consists  of  two  parts  : — 

(a.)  An  intraventricular  portion  {camiaU  nurleits)  which  is 
conical  in  shape,  with  the  base  of  the  cone  forwards  ;  it  consists 
of  grey  matter,  with  white  substance  in  its  cenj.re.  (6.)  An 
extraventricular  portion  (lenticular  nucleus),  which  is  separated 
from  the  other  portion  by  a  layer  of  white  material,  which  forms  a 
portion  of  the  internal  capsule, — the  (interior  limb.  The  lenticular 
nucleus  is  seen,  on  a  horizontal  section  of  the  hemisphere,  to  con- 
sist of  three  parts  (the  two  internal  called  globus  paUidus,  ffiajcr 
and  mino7\  and  the  outer  called  the  jrutamen),  separated  from  one 
another  by  white  matter,  of  which  the  smallest  of  the  three  is  inside 
f^h  part  somewhat  resembles  a  wedge  in  shape.  The  upper  and 
internal  surface  is  in  relation  with  the  caudate  nucleus,  being 
separated  from  it  by  the  anterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule. 
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The  remainder  of  the  internal  surface  is  in  relation  to  the  optic 
thalamus,  being  separated  from  it  by  the  posterior  limb  of  the 
internal  capsule.  The  horizontal  section  is  wider  in  the  centre 
than  at  the  ends.  On  the  outside  is  the  grey  lamina  (claustrum) 
sepamted  by  a  thin  white  layer — external  capsule — from  the 
lenticular  nucleus. 

Optic  Thalami. — The  optic  thalami  are  oval  in  shape,  and 
rest  upon  the  inner  and  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  crura  cerebri.  The 
upper  surface  of  each  thalamus  is  free,  and  of  white  substance;  it 
projects  into  the  lateral  ventricle.  The  posterior  surface  is  also 
white.  The  inner  sides  of  the  two  optic  thalami  form  the  outer 
borders  of  the  third  ventricle,  are  in  partial  contact,  and  are 
composed  of  grey  material  uncovered  by  white,  and  are,  as  a  rule, 
connected  together  by  a  transverse  portion. 

The  parts  of  which  each  optic  thalamus  is  composed  are 
median,  lateral,  and  anterior  nv/clei  in  front,  and  the  ptUvinar 
behind.  The  extreme  end  of  the  pulvinar  lies  somewhat  doi-sal 
to  the  corpora  geniculata  (fig.  363). 

Corpora  Quadrigemina. — There  are  two  on  each  side, 
anterior  and  posterior;  they  form  prominences  on  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  pons  and  crura  above  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius. 
The  anterior  corpus  quadrigeminimi  is  connected  with  the  optic 
thalamus  and  with  the  lateral  corpus  geniculatum,  and  the 
posterior  is  connected  with  the  median  corpus  geniculatum. 

Corpora  G-eniciilata. — These  are  two  on  either  side,  lateral 
or  outer  and  median  or  inner;  the  former  is  developed  from  the  fore- 
brain,  the  latter  from  the  mid-brain.  The  lateral  corpus  geni- 
culatum is  at  the  side  of  the  crus,  and  appears  to  be  a  swelling 
ou  the  lateral  division  of  the  optic  tract.  Similarly  the  median 
appears  to  be  the  termination  of  the  median  division  of  the 
optic  tract.     They  both  contain  grey  matter  (fig.  363). 

Corpora  Dentata  are  plicated  areas  of  grey  matter  in  the 
interior  of  the  cerebellum,  not  unlike  the  olivary  body  of  the  bulb. 
The  fibres  from  each  pass  chiefly  to  the  superior  peduncle  of  its 
own  side. 

The  Cerebrum. — For  convenience  of  description,  the  surface 
of  the  brain  has  been  divided  into  five  lobes  ((Iratiolet). 

I.  Frontal  (F.  fig.  370),  limited  behind  by  the  fissure  of 
Rolando  (central  fissure),  and  beneath  by  the  fissure  of  Sylvius. 
Its  surface  consists  of  three  main  convolutions,  which  are 
approximately  horizontal  in  direction,  and  are  broken  up  into 
numerous  secondary  gyri.  They  are  termed  the  superior,  middle, 
and  inferior  frontal  convolutions.  In  addition,  the  frontal  lobe 
contains,    at    its    posterior    part,    a    convolution    which    runs 
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upwards  almost  vertically  (ascending  frontal),  and  is  bounded  in 
front  by  a  fissure  termed  the  praecentral,  behind  by  that  of  Rolando. 
2.  Parietal  (P.).  This  lobe  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  fissure 
of  Rolando,  behind  by  the  external  perpendicular  fissure  (parieto- 
occipital), and  below  by  the  fissure  of  Syhdus.  Behind  the  fissure 
of  Rolando  is  the  ascending  parietal  convolution,  which  swells  out 


P 


Fig.  370.— liateral  view  of  the  bntin  (semi-diagrammatic}.  F,  Frontal  lobe ;  P,  Farielil 
lobe;  O,  Oooipital  lobe;  T,  Tempozal  lobe;  S,  flasure  of  Sylvina;  8*,  horiaantal; 
8",  aaoending  ramus  of  the  same ;  c,  aidcus  centralis  (fissure  of  KoUmdo) ;  A,  aswuding 
frontal ;  B,  ascending  i>arietal  convolution ;  Fi,  superior  j  F2,  middle ;  F3,  inferior 
frontal  convolutions :  fi,  superior,  fa,  inferior  frontal  sulcus;  13,  prsB-centralsuleoi; 
Pi,  superior  parietal  lobule ;  P2,  inferior  parietal  lobule  consisting  of  Ps,  suinvnuugiiial 
gyrus,  and  P2',  angular  gyrua ;  ip,  interparietal  sulcus ;  cm,  termination  of  cbucmo- 
marginal  fissure ;  Oi,  first,  O2,  second,  O3,  third  occipital  convolutions:  po,  paxieto- 
occipital  flasure ;  o,  transverse  occipital  flsisure ;  02,  sulcus  occipitalis  mferior ;  Ti, 
first,  Ta,  second,  T3,  third  temporal  convolutions;  ti,  first,  t2,  second  tempani 
fissures.    (Eoker.) 

at  its  upper  end  into  what  is  termed  the  superior  parietal  lobule. 
The  superior  parietal  lobule  is  separated  from  the  inferior  parietal 
lobule  by  the  intra-parietal  sulcus.  The  inferior  parietal  lobule 
(pli  courbe)  is  situated  at  the  posterior  and  upper  end  of  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius  ;  it  consists  of  (a)  an  anterior  part  {supra- 
marginal  convoltUion)  which  hooks  round  the  end  of  the  fissure  of 
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SjlYiiis,  and  joins  the  superior  temporal  convolution,  and  a  posterior 
part  (b)  (angular  gyrus)  which  hooks  round  into  the  middle 
temporal  convolution. 

3.  Temporal  (T.),  contains  three  well-marked  convolutions, 
parallel  to  each  other,  termed  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior 
temporal.  The  superior  and  middle  are  separated  by  the  parallel 
fissure. 

4.  Occipital  (0.).  This  lobe  lies  behind  the  external  perpen- 
dicular or  parietooccipital  fissure,  and  contains  three  convolutions. 


Fig.  371.  -View  of  the  brain  from  above  (flemi-diagrammatic] .    81,  end  of  horizontal  ramus 
of  flanire  of  Sylyins.    The  other  letters  refer  to  the  same  parts  as  in  Fig.  3  70.    ( Ecker. ) 


termed  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  occipital.  They  are 
often  not  well  marked.  In  man,  the  external  parieto-occipital 
fissure  is  only  to  be  distinguished  as  a  notch  in  the  inner  edge  of 
the  hemisphere  ;  below  this  it  is  quite  obliterated  by  the  four 
annectant  gyri  (plis  de  passage)  which  rvm  nearly  horizontally. 
The  upper  two  connect  the  parietal,  and  the  lower  two  the 
temporal  with  the  occipital  lobe. 

5.  Central  lobe,  or  island  of  Reil,  which  contains  a  number  of 
radiating  convolutions  (gyri  operti). 

The  fig.  372  shows  the  following  gyri  and  sulci : — 
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Gyrus  fornicatus,  a  long  curved  convolution,  parallel  to  and 
curving  round  the  corpus  callosuni,  and  swelling  out  at  its  hinder 
and  upper  end  into  the  quadrate  lobule  (praecuneus),  which  is 
continuous  with  the  superior  parietal  lobule  on  the  external 
surface.  Marf/inal  convolution  runs  parallel  to  the  preceding,  and 
occupies  the  space  between  it  and  the  edge  of  the  longitudinal 
fissure.  The  two  convolutions  are  separated  by  the  calloeo- 
marginal    fissure.     The    internal    perpendicular   fissure   is  well 


Fig.  372.— View  of  the  right  hemiirohere  in  the  median  aspect  (aemi-diagnumnatie]. 
CC,  corpuii  calloBum  longitudinally  divided ;  Of,  gyroa  fornicatus  ;  H.  nnus  hippo- 
campi; h,  sulcus  hippocampi;  U.  uncinate  gyrus ;  cm.  calloso-marginalfiasiire;  Fi. 
median  aspect  of  first  frontal  convolution ;  c,  terminal  portion  of  sulcus  centralis  (flMire 
of  Rolando) ;  A,  ascending  frontal ;  B,  ascending  parietal  convolution ;  Pi',  prsecuseitt; 
OZf  cuncus  ;  po,  parieto-occipital  fissuie  ;  o,  sulcus  occipitalis  transversus ;  oe,  cal- 
carine  fixsure ;  oc',  superior ;  oc",  inferior  ramus  of  the  same  ;  I>,  gyrus  deMendeoi; 
T4,  gyrus  occipito-temporaJis  lateralis  (lobulus  fusiformis] ;  T5,  gyrus  oodpito- 
tempoialis  medialis  (lobulus  lingualis) .    ( Ecker. ) 

marked,  and  runs  downwards  to  its  junction  with  the  calearifu 
fissure  :  the  w^edge-shaped  mass  intervening  between  these  two  is 
termed  the  cuneus.  The  calcarine  fissure  corresponds  to  the  pro- 
jection into  tire  posterior  comu  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  termed 
the  Hippocampus  minor.  The  temporal  lobe  on  its  internal  aspect 
is  seen  to  end  in  a  hook  (uncinate  gyrus).  The  notch  round 
which  it  curves  is  continued  up  and  back  as  the  dentate  or 
hippocampal  sulcus :  this  fissure  underlies  the  projection  of  the 
hippocampus  major  within  the  brain.  There  are  three  internal 
temporo-occipital  convolutions,  of  which  the  superior  and  inferior 
ones  are  iisually  well  marked,  the  middle  one  generally  less  so. 
The  collateral  fissure  (corresponding  to  the  eminentia  collate- 
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nJU)  forms  the  lower  boundary  of  the  superior  t«mporo-occipital 
eouTolution. 

All  the  above  details  will  be  found  indicated  iu  the  diagrams 
(fig8.37i,  37^)- 

5(n(c(iir<.— The     cerebrum     is        -'V  i. ^ ?  p~.,^_^rt— ^  ,-,. 
construeted,  like    the  other  chief         ^   j  '"    . 

divisions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  sys-  .-^       J  if 

lem,  of  ffrtp  and  -white  matter  ;  itnd, 
ta  ia  the  case  of  the  Cerebellum 
(and  unlike  the  spinal  cord  and 
medulla  oblougata),  the  grey  mat- 
ter (cortex)  is  eitemal,  and  forms 
a  capsule  or  covering  for  the  white 
substance.  For  the  evident  pur- 
pose of  increasing  its  amount  with- 
out undue  occupation  of  space,  the 
grey  matter  is  variously  infolded 
»o  as  to  form  the  cerebral  convolu- 

The  cortical  grey  mutter  of  the 
cerebral  cortex  hasan  aver^ethiek- 
nesa  of  about  J  inch  (3  mm.),  being 
t^in  in  the  occipital  lobe,  V;  inch 
(a  mm.),  and  thick  in  the  pre-cen- 
tral,  J  inch  (4  mm.).  The  cells  of 
which  the  substance  is  composed 
are  of  different  kinds  :  (a)  The  most 
conspicuous  are  certain  large  trian- 
gular or  pyramidal  cells,  granular 
orfibrillatedjWith  large  and  distinct 
nuclei,  arranged  with  their  apices 
towards  the  surface.  All  the  angles 
have  branching  procesaea,  but  the 
aiiB-cylinder-process  is  prolonged 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  base. 
(6)  Small  pyramidal  cells  are  also 
numerous,  and  irregular  or  angular 
cells  with  nuclei,  without  distinct 

axis-cylinder  processes.  Again,  Fig,  373.-Tiie  Uyen  at  the  cortitai 
(c)  there  are  fusiformcellsarranged  ertjmaaet     t  eoere^™^^^ 

horizontally  ;    (d)  certain  grannie 

cells,  very  small,  with  large  nuclei,  and  not  unlike  lymphoid  oor- 
pusclea,  and  finally  (e)  cells,  small  and  in-egular,  which  may  |>ossibly 
be  neiiroglia-cells.  Nen-e-fibrea  pass  up  almost  to  the  surface  of  the 
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cortex — some  of  which  aro  medulkted.  The  general  arrangement 
of  the  laj-era  in  the  cortex  is  as  follows  : — It  is  described  u 
cousistin)^  of  five  laj'ers  (Meynert)  (fig.  373). 

I.  Superficial  layer  with  abundance 
of  ueuro^jha  and  a  few  small  multipoW 
ganglion-cells.  2.  A  thiu  layer  of  & 
large  number  of  closely  packed  small 
ganglion-cells  of  pyramidal  shape,  j. 
The  most  important  layer,  and  the 
thickest  of  all  :  it  contains  many  larjje 
pyrumidal  ganglion  cells,  each  with  a 
process  nmning  off  from  the  apex  ver- 
'  tically  towards  the  free  surface,  and 
lateral  processes  at  the  base  which  aw 
always  branched.  Also  a  median  prooot 
from  the  base  of  each  cell  which  a 
unbranched  and  becomes  continuoui 
with  the  axis-cylinder  of  a  ncrve-Bbre. 
The  bundles  of  fibres  spread  ottt  in  this 
layer.  4.  Nwmeroua  ganglion-cells, 
some  large  and  others  small,  formii^ 
the  granular  formation  of  Meyuert 
5.  Spindle-shaped  and  branched  gang- 
lion-cells of  moderate  size  arran^'ed 
chiefly  parallel  to  the  free  surface  (tiikJi 
fig.  373)-  This  layer  is  remarkable 
'  Li  being  broken  up  by  fibres  arranged 
:i  groups  passing  to  the  outer  layen. 
It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  die 
different  layers  do  not  bear  the  same 
relation  to  one  another  in  thicknest 
different  regions.  In  the  area 
about  the  fissure  of  Itolando,  which 
we  shall  presently  see  is  called  the 
motor  area,  the  lai^e  pyntmidal  oelli 
!  conspicuous  in  siae  and  number, 
and  numerous  large  celts  are  foimd  in 
the  fourth  layer.  Those  Litter  attain 
DuaSnvratriMitim"''"^  their  greatest  development  in  the  pre- 
(Hniier.)  central  and  post-central  convolutions. 
The  granular  layer  is  very  marked  in 
the  <iccipitul  region,  forming  a  distinct  and  broad  division  of  the 
fonrth  layer,  and  being  present  elsewhere.  The  large  cells  are 
scarce.      In  the  frontal  region,  the  pyramidal  and  fourth  layen 
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are  well  marked,  but  the  celh  arc  leas  numeroua  ;  the  nuclear 
layer  h  very  distinct.  The  pyramidal  cells  are  those  from  which 
motor  or  efferent  fibres  originate. 

Chemkal  Composition. — The  chemistry  of  nerves  and  uerve- 
cells  has  been  chiefly  studied  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
Xerre  matter  contains  several  albuminous  and  fatty  bodies 
(cerebrin,  lecithin 
and  some  others) ; 
fatty  matter 
vhich  can  be  ex- 
tracted by  ether ; 
cholesterin ;  and 
various  salts,  es- 
pecially rotassinni 
and  Magnesiinn 
phosphates,  which 
ciist  in  larger 
quantity  than 
those  of  Sodium 
and  Calcium. 

Arranyemtnl  of    rmoewof  teiiof 
ihf  farU    of   th>-     Knuf^urr* 
trrWo-um.   —  The      '">"'■ 
great  relative  and 
absolute     size     of 
the  Cerebral  hemi- 
spheres    in      the 
aduU  man,  miwks 
to  a  great  extent 
the  real    ammge- 
meiit  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  brain, 
whichisillustnited 
in  the  two  accom- 

'  pauving  diagrams,  cerefaeUiun,  treated  Keunling  tu  liuLsi'ii  uieUiuil  IBlihr). 

From  these  it 
apparent  that  the 


chia  procf  H 


«re£^ii^ 


i  parts  of  the  brain  are  disposed  in  a  linear 
8  (from  before  backwards)  :  olfactory  lobes,  cere- 
bral hemispheres,  optic  thalami,  and  third  ventricle,  corpora 
quadrigemina,  or  optic  lobes,  cerebellum  medulla  oblongata. 

This  linear  arrangement  of  parts  actually  occurs  in  the  human 
ItBtus  ;  and  it  is  permanent  in  some  of  the  lower  Vertcbrata,  e.g., 
Fishes,  in  which  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  represented  by  a 
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pair  of  ganglia  intervening  between  the  olfactory  and  the  optic 
lobes,  and  considerably  smaller  than  the  latter.  In  Amphibia 
the  cerebral  lobes  are  further  developed,  and  are  larger  than  auy 
of  the  other  ganglia. 

In  reptiles  and  birds  the  cerebral  ganglia  attain  a  still  further 
development,  and  in  mammalia  the  cerebral  hemispheres  exceed 
in  weight  all  the  rest  of  the  brain.  As  we  ascend  the  scale,  the 
relative  size  of  the  cerebrum  increases,  till  in  the  higher  apes  and 
man  the  hemispheres,  which  commenced  as  two  little  lateral  buds 
from  the  anterior  cerebral  vesicle,  have  grown  upwards  and  back- 
wards, completely  covering  in  and  hiding  from  view  all  the  rest 
of  the  brain.  At  the  same  time  the  smooth  surface  of  the  brain, 
in  many  lower  mammalia,  such  as  the  rabbit,  is  replaced  by  the 
labyrinth  of  convolutions  of  the  human  brain. 

Weight  of  the  Brain. — The  brain  of  an  adult  man  weighs  from  48  to 
50  oz. — or  about  3  lbs.  (about  1550  grms.).  It  exceecis  in  absolute  weight 
that  of  all  the  lower  animals  exce])t  the  elephant  and  whale.  Its  weight, 
relatively  tn  that  of  the  body,  is  only  exceeded  by  that  of  a  few  small  birds. 


Fig.  376.— Longitudinal  and  vertical  diagrammatic  section  of  a  vertebrate  bxain.  Letten 
a<«  before.  TAinina.  terminalis  is  represented  by  the  strong  black  line  joining  A  ud 
Py,    (Huxley.) 

:ind  some  of  the  smaller  monkeys.  In  the  adult  man  it  ranges  from  ^^ 
of  the  body  weight. 

Variations.  Age, — In  a  new-born  child  the  brain  (weighing  10  to  14  ot) 
is  ^Vi  of  the  body  weight.  At  the  age  of  7  years  the  weight  of  the  brain 
already  averages  40  oz.,  and  about  14  years  the  brain  not  unfreqneutlr 
reaches  the  weight  of  48  oz.  Beyond  the  age  of  forty  years  the  weight 
slowly  but  steadily  declines  at  the  rate  of  about  i  oz.  in  10  years. 

Sex. — The  average  weight  of  the  female  brain  is  less  than  the  male :  «nd 
this  difference  pereists  from  birth  Ihroughotit  life.  In  the  adult  it  amounts 
to  about  5  oz.  Thus  the  average  weight  of  an  adult  woman's  brain  is  aboot 
44  oz. 

Intelligence. — The  brains  of  idiots  are  generally  much  below  the  averase. 
some  weighing  less  than  16  oz.  Still  the  facts  at  present  collected  do  not 
warrant  more  than  a  very  general  statement,  to  which  there  are  nuroeryos 
exceptions,  that  the  brain  weight  corresponds  to  some  extent  with  the  dc^w 
•of  intelligence.     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  complexity  and  depth  of 
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^         fatiTetj  to  the  brain  is  about  i  :  36.    As  we  deecend  tbe 

Kale,  this  ratio  constaritly  increases  till  in  the  mouse  it  is  i  :  4.  In  cnld- 
Uooded  atifmala  the  relatioD  is  reversed,  the  spinal  conl  is  the  heavier 
ud  the  more  important  organ.     Id  the  newt,  z  :  I  ;  and  in  the  lamprej, 

OiattnctlTa  Oharaotera  of  tha  Human  Brain. — Tbe  following  cha- 
aeUindiatingaish  the  brain  o/maa  and  apei  from  t)u<te  of  all  otlu^  animalt, 
(«.)  The   rndiraentary  condition  of   the  olfectory  lobus.    (S.)  A  perfectlr 


DbtDiinta.    AKiHinCnstcd  witb  the  human  bnin,  the  fnintjil  lobe  is  abort  s 

_i....j_  .v.  .. .  Q_i.j_.  ;.  .1,1;....  .K,  . o-nphonoidnl  lobe  yer 

arked.    (Ura.tiolet.1 


Rlitired)r.  the  daure  of  Sylvioa  is  obliq'w,  the  lemiiijro-tii 


•leBned  fissure  of  Svlviua.    (e.)  A  posterior 
cerebelluiD.     id.)  The  presence  of  postcrioi 

The  most  dittincliee  point  11  in  the  human  brain,  as  contrastetl  with  that 
ot  apes,  are ; — (l.)  Tbe  much  greater  size  and  weight  of  the  whole  brain. 
The  brain  uf  a  full -grown  gorilla  weighs  only  about  15  01.  (450  grm<i.),  which 
is  less  than  J  the  weight  of  the  human  adult  male  brain,  and  liurely  exceeds 
that  of  tbe  human  infant  at  birth,  (i.)  The  much  greater  compleiity  of  the 
uinvolations,  especially  the  existence  in  the  human  brain  of  tertiary  coii- 
VBlutJons  in  the  sides  of  the  fissures.  (3.)  The  greater  relative  size  an<l 
complexity,  ami  the  blnntei)  quadrangular  contour  of  the  frontal  lobes  in 
niao,  which  are  relatively  both  broader,  longer,  and  higher,  than  in  apes. 
Id  apes  the  frontal  lobes  project  keel-liko  (rostrum)  between  the  olfactory 
bulbs,  (4.)  The  mach  greater  prominence  ot  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes 
in  apes.  (5.)  The  fiiisuTe  of  Sylvius  is  nearly  horizontal  in  man,  while  in 
«pesit  slants  considerably  upwards.     (6.)  The  distinctness  of  the  externnl 
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perpendicular  fissure,  which  in  apes  is  a  well-defined  almost  yertical  **  slash/* 
while  in  man  it  is  almost  obscured  bj  the  annectent  gyri. 

Most  of  the  above  points  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure  of  the 
brain  of  the  Orang. 

The  Motor  areas  of  the  Cerebral  Cortex. 

The  experiments  upon  the  brains  of  various  animals  by  means 
uf  electrical  stimulation  have  demonstrated  that  there  are  definite 
regions  oi  the  cerebral  cortex  the  stimulation  of  which  produces 
definite  movements  of  co-ordinated  groups  of  muscle  of  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  body.  Fritsch  and  Hitzig  were  the  first  to  show 
that  the  cerebral  cortex  responded  to  electric  irritation.  Thej 
employed  a  weak  constant  current  in  their  experiments,  applyin|r 
a  pair  of  fine  electrodes  not  more  than  -^^  in.  apart  to  different 
parts  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  The  results  thus  obtained  have  beeu 
confirmed  and  extended  by  Ferrier  and  many  others,  chiefly  with 
induction  currents. 

The  fundamental  phenomena  observed  in  all  these  cases  may 
be  thus  epitomised  : — 

(i).  Excitation  of  the  same  spot  is  always  followed  by  the  same 
movement  in  the  same  animal.  (2).  The  area  of  excitability  for 
any  given  movement  is  extremely  small,  and  admits  of  very  accu- 
rate' definition.  (3).  In  different  animals  excitations  of  anatomi- 
cally corresponding  spots  produce  similar  or  corresponding  results. 

The  various  definite  movements  resulting  from  the  electric 
stimulation  of  circumscribed  areas  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  are 
enumerated  in  the  description  of  the  accompanying  figures  of  the 
dog  and  monkey's  brain. 

In  the  csise  of  the  dog,  the  results  obtained  are  summed  up  as 
follows,  by  Hitzig  : — 

(a.)  One  portion  (anterior)  of  the  convexity  of  the  cerebrum  » 
motor;  another  portion  (posterior)  is  non-motor.  (6.)  Electric 
stimulation  of  the  motor  portion  produces  co-ordinated  muscular 
contraction  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  (c.)  With  verr 
weak  currents,  the  contractions  produced  are  distinctly  limited  ta 
particular  groups  of  muscles  ;  with  stronger  currents  the  stimulus 
is  communicated  to  other  muscles  of  the  same  or  neighbouring 
parts,  (d.)  The  portions  of  the  brain  intervening  between  these 
motor  centres  are  inexcitable  by  similar  means. 

Motorial  area  of  the  Afonkey^s  Brain, — According  to  the  obser- 
vations of  Ferrier,  confirmed  and  extended  by  later  expe^imentel^ 
stimulation  of  various  parts  of  the  monkey's  brain,  as  indicated 
by  the  numbers  in  figs.  380,  381,  produces  movements  of  definite 
muscles,  thus  : — 

Stimulation  of  the  districts  marked    i,   causes  movement  of 
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hind  foot ;  of  2,  chiefly  adduction  of  the  foot ;  of  3,  movemeata 
of  hind  foot  and  tail ;  of  4,  of  latisaioius  dorsi ;  of  5,  extension 
forward  of  arm ;  a,  b,  e,  d,  movements  of  hand  and  wrist ;  of  6, 


Fig.  3J9- 
Kiji.  J78  ud  J79.— Brain  of  do;,  riewed  from  sbore  wd  io  proflle.    »',  frontal  Smire 
■ometimn  tnuwd  cnidal  Hulflus,  cormpondins  to  the  fluurfl  01  R-jUndo  in  man. 
S.  Bnnre  of  Brlriui,  Mound  which  the  four  iDngitudina]  conTOlutiom  are  contentricallx 

Mtluwioi  rotation  toward*  the  aide  of 'the  atimulus;  j.  4, 'flexion  and  »it«uion  of 
utoior  limb;  s,  6.  fl«ion  and  eiteniioa  of  poilerior  limb;  7,  8,  9,  oonttacOon  of 
orMcuIarii  onili.  and  tho  facial  muic)e3in  general.  The  unehaded  put  is  that  eipoKd 
tf  aiming  the ■knll.    (DalUu.) 
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supination  and  flexion  of  foreann ;  of  7,  elevation  of  the  upper 
lip  ;  of  8,  conjoint  action  of  elevation  of  upper  lip  and  depression 
of  lower;  of  9, 
opening  of  mwitb, 
and  protntaion  of 
tongue;  of  10,  re- 
traction of  tongue; 
of  II,  action  oi 
platysma;  of  11, 
elevation  of  eye- 
brows and  ejelids, 
dilatation  of  pu- 
pils, and  turning 
head  to  opposite 
side;  of  13,  eves 
directed  to  oppo- 
fig.  jKo.  site  side  and  up- 

wards, wi  th  usuallv 
(.■(mtractioH  of  the  pupils: 
of  13',  similar  action,  but 
eyes  usnully  directed  dowu- 
warda  ;  of  14,  retraction iif 
opposite  ear,  liead  turns  to 
the  opposite  side,  the  eje* 
widely  opened,  and  pujHls 
dilated  ;  of  15,  stimuktiou 
of  this  region,  which  corre- 
aponda  to  the  tip  of  the 
«  ncinate  oonvolution,caiiBe» 
torsion  of  the  lip  and  nosiril 
of  the  same  side. 

It  is  thus  seen  thiit  the 
motor  areas  chiefly  corre- 
spond with  the  aaceudinp 
frontal  and  ascending  parie- 
tal convolutions,  and  that 
the  mnvementA  of  the  leg 
Figi.jfcpuidiBi.-DiagriinB  ot  niopii-j'Kbreio      are  represented  at  theupper 
^^^u^'iAt^Ji^^l^.'"""''      part  of  these  convolutious. 
then    follow     from    above 
downwards  the  centres  for  the  arms,  the  flue,  the  lips,  and  the 
tongue. 

According  to  the  further  researches  of  Hchafer  and  Horsley, 
electrical  stimulation  of  the  marginal  convotiition  interoall;  *t 
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the  parts  corresponding  with  the  ascending  frontal  and  parietal 
convolutions,  from  before  backwards,  produces  movements  of  the 
arm,  of  the  trunk,  and  of  the  leg. 

A  good  deal  of  doubt  was  thrown  upon  the  experiments  of 
Ferrier  by  Goltz  and  other  observers,  from  the  results  of  excising 
the  so-called  motor  areas  of  the  dog's  brain.  It  was  found  that 
the  part  might  be  sliced  away  or  washed  away  with  a  stream  of 
water,  but  that  no  permanent  paralysis  ensued. 

More  extensive  observations,  however,  have  confirmed  Ferrier's 
original  statement,  at  any  rate  with  regard  to  the  monkey's  brain. 

Parietal  lobe  (line  indicates 
iiiHure  of  Rolando) . 


Frontal 
bbe.    ' 


^.Occipital 
lobe. 


FiBsuie  of 
Sylvius. 


Temporal 
lobe. 


Fig.  3S2.— Dia(^ram  to  indicate  i)06ition  of  centres  on  the  external  surface  of  the  brain. 
The  exact  position  of  the  centres  may  be  seen  on  comparison  with  tig,  370. 

Destruction  of  the  motor  areas  for  the  arm  produces  at  any  rate 
some  permanent  paralysis  of  the  arm  of  the  opposite  side,  and 
similarly  of  that  for  the  leg,  paralysis  of  the  opposite  leg.  If 
both  areas  are  destroyed  permanent  hemiplegia  ensues.  Paralysis 
of  so  extensive  and  permanent  character  does  not,  however,  appear 
the  rule  when  the  brain  of  a  dog  is  used  instead  of  that  of  the 
monkey.  It  is  suggested  that  in  the  animal  lower  in  the  scale, 
the  functions  which  in  the  monkey  are  discharged  by  the  cortical 
centres  may  be  subserved  by  the  basal  ganglia. 

Motorial  Areas  of  the  Human  Brain, — It  is  naturally  of  great 
importance  to  discover  how  far  the  result  of  experiments  upon 
the  dog  and  monkey  hold  good  with  regard  to  the  human  brain. 
Evidence  furnished  by   diseased   conditions   is  not  wanting   to 
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support    the  general  idea  of  the  existence  of  cortical  motoniil 
centres  in  the  hunixn  brain  (fig.  382). 

So  far,  however,  it  has  been  poesible  to  localize  motor  functions 
in  the  frontal  and  ascending  parietal  convohitions  only,  to  the 
conTolutioDB  which  bound  the  fiBHure  of  Rolando,  and  to  those  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  hemispheres  vhich  correspond  thereto,  and 
possibly  to  the  frontal  lobe  in  front  of  the  ascending  couTolutiou. 


r^»N 


r 


Fig.  jgi.— Dtiigniin  ta  thow  Ihs  connecting  df  the  FionUl  Omipltal  Lab«  wjtli  On  Cm- 


inleipuielx.1  flnurc,  a  tifclion  af  iTiu  ieletlcroa  on  the  kft  Hide,  8N.,Eubgtaiiti*iiiin; 
rt..  pTiamidBl  motor  flkre.whieli  on  the  rig-htii  ahoicii  hh  nmtlnuouii  linn  coni-flfM 
to  pus  tbrongb  the  poBlchor  limb  of  ic.  iatenu]  nptule  (the  knee  or  elbow  of  vtiirli 
ig  ihoim  thui  * )  upwaula  into  the  bFmiipbeie  unA  don-nwuda  throlisb  tliE  pom  u 
cniHnttheniedaluiiD  the  uit«rior  pyruaida,    (Gowera,] 

The  position  of  the  centres  is  probably  much  the  same  as  in  tlic 
monkey's  brain^thoee  for  the  leg  above,  those  for  the  arm,  face, 
lips,  and  tongue  from  above  downwards.  Destruction  of  these 
parts  cauaea  paralysis,  corresponding  to  the  district  aflected,  and 
irritation  causes  convulsions  of  the  muscles  of  tlie  snme  part. 
Again,  a  number  of  cases  are  on  record  in  which  aphasia,  or  ihe 
loss  of  power  of  expressing  ideas  in  words,  has  been  associated 
with  disease  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  lower  or  third  frontal 
convolution  on  the  left  side.  This  condition  is  usually  associated 
with  paralysis  of  the  right  side  (right  hemiplegia). 
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This  district  of  the  brain  is  now  generally  known  as  the  motor 
area ;  and  there  seems  no  doubt  whatever  that  from  this  area 
pass  the  nerve-fibres  which  proceed  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  are 
there  represented  as  the  pyramidal  tracts. 

This  is  the  reason,  no  doubt^  that  movements  are  produced  on 
stimulation  of  the  white  matter  after  the  superficial  grey  matter 
of  the  animal's  brain  has  been  sliced  off. 

Motofi*  tracts^  in  the  brain. — These  motor  fibres  are  connected 
with  the  pyramidal  cells 
of  the  cortex,  and  arc 
indeed    their  continua- 
tions. 

It  will  be  necessary, 
Uierefore,  to  trace  them 
from  the  cortex  down- 
wards. From  the  motor 
area  of  the  cortex  they 
converge  to  the  internal 
capndes,  and  pass  down 
to  the  crusta  of  the  eras 
in  the  way  already  indi- 
cated. 

In  the  internal  cap- 
sule the  fibres  which 
pass  onwards  and  down- 
wards to  the  pyramidal 
tracts  of  the  spinal  cord 
do  not  occupy  more  than 
a  small  section,  namely, 
that  part  known  as  the 
knee,  and  the  anterior 
two-thirds  of  the  poste- 
rior segment  (fig.  384).  In  this  district  the  fibres  for  the  face, 
arm,  and  leg,  are  in  this  relation :  those  for  the  face  and  tongue 
are  just  at  the  knee,  and  below  or  behind  them  come  first  the 
fibres  for  the  arm  and  then  those  for  the  leg. 

The  more  accurate  arrangement  of  these  fibres  in  the  monkey's 
brain  from  above  down  are  those  for  the  eye,  head,  tongue, 
mouth,  shoulder,  elbow,  digits,  abdomen,  lip,  knee,  digits. 
These  fibres  come  for  the  most  part  from  the  part  of  the 
cortex  on  either  side  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  hence  called 
the  Rolandic  area  on  either  side.  But  the  areas  for  the  head  and 
eyes  lie  more  anterior  in  the  frontal  lobe,  to  the  front  of  the 
precentral  sulcus,  that  for  the  head  above  that  for  the  eyes,  and 


Fig.  184. — Dianum  to  rhow  the  relatiye  podtions  of 
tbe  several  motor  tra^ta  in  their  coxawe  from  the 
cortex  to  the  cniB.  The  section  through  the  con- 
volutions is  vertical ;  that  through  the  internal 
capsule,  I,  C,  horizontal ;  that  through  the  cms 
again  vertical.  C,  N,  caudate  nucleus ;  O,  TH, 
optic  thalamus;  la  and  Lj,  middle  and  outer 
part  of  lenticular  nucleus ;  ^,  a^  ^  face,  arm,  and 
leg  fibres.  The  words  in  italic  indicate  cone- 
spending  cortical  centres.    (Gowers.) 
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au  area  for  the  trunk  (not  indicated  in  the  fig.  383),  is  situated 
more  towards  the  middle  line  of  the  hemisphere,  iutenial  to  that 
for  the  leg. 

But  there  are  other  fibres  which  are  arranged  in  front  of  the 
pyramidal  fibres  in  the  front  limb  of  the  capsule,  as  well  as  others 
behind  them  in  the  hind  limb  of  the  capsule.  Those  in  front  are 
from  the  anterior  part  of  the  frontal  lobe,  and  these  in  passing  into 


Fib.  jSj.— Vertkil  ieotion  through  the  oerobnun  »nd  bsalo  nnglis  to  Bhowtlie  rel«lia» 

/,  foniizi  v///..  third  ventricle;  i.!-.,  caudate  oucleus;  lA,  apti'c  thiilHiniu;  •J.,Trai- 
cular  nnoleiu ;  f.i.|  iatflUHl 'spsuJe ;  r.'.,  dauAnuu;  f.4.,cxlenul  capaule;  m.aiipv 
nummtllare ;  f,fi..ftptic tmcK,  t.r.r., atria temuDaliB:  H-d.-nudeiuainTTdalje;  rB.irf( 
amuninure.    (Bchwalbe.)  ^ 

the  cms  are  found  on  the  median  side  of  the  pyramidal  libr«« 
(fig.  383).  Tliey  appciir  to  end  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  pouB,  and 
there  to  be  connected  with  fibres  from  the  middle  peduncle  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  cerebelhim.  Those  behind  the  pyramidal  fibres 
in  the  hind  limb  of  the  capsule  are  from  the  tanporal-oenpiiai  Mk. 
These  fibres  pass  into  the  cnis  to  the  outer  side  of  the  pyramidal 
fibres  (fig.  383);  they  probably  also  end  in  the  grey  matter  in  the 
same  way.  There  are  other  fibres  from  the  corpus  striatum,  (roni 
both  nuclei,  but  particularly  from  the  caudate  nucleus,  which 
pass  to  the  cms,  and  are  situated  between  the  pyramidal  tract 
and  the  locus  niger  (fig.  3S3),  some  of  which  terminate  in  that 
nucleus,  whilst  others  terminate  in  the  pons.  Besides  the  above 
fibres,  lUI  of  which  are  believed  to  be  efferent  fibres,  andureatanv 
rate  fibres  of  descending  degeneration,  there  are  fibres  which  pass 
from  the  cortex  to   the  optic  thalamus  and  tegmentum,  fibres 
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of  ascending  degeneration  found  in  the  internal  capsule,  viz., 
those  from  the  frontal  lobes  are  situated  at  the  extreme  tip  of 
the  front  limb,  in  front  of  the  motor  fibres  from  the  same  district, 
and  others  from  the  temporal-occipital  district  converge  to  the 
posterior  part  of  the  hind  limK  Those  passing  between  the 
occipital  lobe  and  the  optic  thalamus  are  believed  to  be  concerned 
with  vision,  and  are  called  fibres  of  the  optic  radiation. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here  that  some  other  fibres  from 
the  temporo-occipital  lobe  pass  into  the  optic  thalamus,  without 
forming  a  part  of  the  internal  capsule. 

The  optic  thalamus  then  recei\  es  fibres  from  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  cerebral  cortex,  some  of  which  are  not  found  in  the  internal 
capsule.  The  tegmentum,  the  afferent  or  sensory  tract  of  the 
cms  to  a  great  extent  ends  in  the  optic  thalamus,  and  is,  therefore, 
connected  through  it  with  nearly  all  parts  of  the  cortex,  indirectly. 
It  is  also  more  directly  connected  with  cortex  (a)  by  fibres  of  the 
optic  radiation  which  do  not  go  to  the  optic  thalamus,  (h)  by 
fibres  from  the  frontal  and  parietal  lobes,  which  pass  through 
the  lenticular  nucleus,  and  (c)  by  fibres  from  both  the  lenticular 
and  caudate  nuclei  of  the  corpus  striatum^ 

In  the  tegnientum  the  longitudinal  fibres  may  bo  thus  enume- 
rated : —   . 

(a.)  The  fillet,  which  consists  of  fibres  from  the  sensory 
decussation  of  the  bulb,  which  become  longitudinal  in  the  inter- 
olivary  region,  and  in  its  course  upwards,  from  masses  of  grey 
matter,  such  as  the  superior  olive ;  it  divides  into  two  bundles, 
(i.)  Lateral,  ends  in  grey  matter  of  posterior  corpus  quadrigeminum 
and  in  white  matter  beneath  the  anterior,  and  (ii.)  meduin,  ends 
in  anterior  corpus  quadrigeminum  and  in  the  corpus  subthalamicum, 
thence  to  the  optic  thalamus  and  the  cerebral  cortex. 

(h.)  Posterior  longitudinal  bundles. — A  bundle  of  fibres  which 
appear  to  begin  the  bulb  as  certain  fibres  of  the  anterior  column 
of  the  cord,  which  are  the  short  longitudinal  commissures  between 
segments  of  the  cord.  It  is  traceable  upwards  as  far  as  the 
nucleus  of  the  third  nerve.  It  is  supposed  to  connect  the  nuclei 
of  the  fourth  and  sixth  nerves  with  the  third,  and  with  the 
anterior  corpus  quadrigeminum. 

(c.)  Superior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum. — This  arises  on  either 
side  from  the  superficial  grey  matter,  but  chiefly  from  the  corpus 
dentatum,  and  passes  forward  outward  beneath  the  posterior  corpus 
quadrigeminum,  and  beneath  it  and  the  anterior  corpus  quadrige- 
minum decussates  with  its  fellow  ;  the  fibres  then  pass  forwards  in 
the  anterior  district  of  the  tegmentum  and  end  in  the  red  nucleus. 

(d.)    Fibres    from    the    corpora    quadrigemina, — From    each 
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corpus  quadrigeminum  passes  forwards  and  downwards  a  tract 
called  the  brachium.  The  anterior  brachium  goes  to  the  lateral 
corpus  geniculatum,  and  then  to  the  optic  tract,  other  fibres  pa:» 
into  the  tegmentum,  and  thence  directly  to  the  occipital  cortex. 
The  posterior  brachium  goes  to  the  median  corpus  geniculatum, 
thence  to  the  tegmentum,  and  through  it  possibly  to  the  temporal 
region  of  the  cerebral  cortex. 

Commis9ural  fibres. — In  addition  to  the  fibres  of  the  corpus 
callosum,  which  connect  all  parts  of  the  hemispheres,  and  fornix, 
there  are  three  other  commissures,  the  anterior  white  commissure, 
and  the  posterior  white  commissure  in  the  third  yentride  connect 
by  white  fibres  the  two  sides  of  the  brain.  The  fibres  in  the 
anterior  come  from  the  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution  chiefly, 
but  a  few  are  part  of  the  olfactory  tract  The  posterior  connects 
tlie  optic  thalami  and  tegmenta.  The  middle  is  chiefly  competed 
of  grey  matter,  but  also  contains  some  transverse  fibres. 

Fanotions  of  the  CerebrunL 

Speaking  in  the  most  general  way,  and  for  the  present  omitting 
the  accumulating  evidence  in  favour  of  the  direct  representation 
of  the  various  co-ordinated  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  body 
in  ganglia  situated  in  different  part«  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  it  may 
bo  said  that : — (i.)  The  cerebral  hemispheres  are  the  organs  by 
which  are  perceived  those  clear  and  more  impressive  sensations 
which  can  be  retained,  and  regarding  which  we  can  judge.  (2.) 
The  cerebrum  is  the  organ  of  the  will,  in  so  far  at  least  as  each 
act  of  the  will  requires  a  deliberate,  however  quick,  determinatioa 
(3.)  It  is  the  means  of  retaining  impressions  of  sensible  things, 
and  reproducing  them  in  subjective  sensations  and  ideas.  (4.)  It 
is  the  medium  of  all  the  higher  emotions  and  feelings,  and  of  the 
faculties  of  judgment,  imderstanding,  memory,  reflection,  induction, 
imagination  and  the  like. 

Evidence  regarding  the  physiology  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres, 
has  been  obtained,  as  in  the  case  of  other  parts  of  the  nervous 
system,  from  the  study  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  from  Pathology, 
and  from  Experiments  on  the  lower  animals.  The  chief  evidences 
regarding  the  functions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  derived  from 
these  various  sources,  are  briefly  these  : — i.  Any  severe  injury 
of  them,  such  as  a  general  concussion,  or  sudden  pressure  bj 
apoplexy,  may  instantly  deprive  a  man  of  all  power  of  manifesting 
externally  any  mental  faculty.  2.  In  the  same  general  |)roportion 
as  the  higher  mental  faculties  are  developed  in  the  Vertebrate 
animals,  and  in  man  at  different  ages  and  in  different  individuals, 
the  more  is  the  size  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  developed  in  com- 
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parison  with  the  rest  of  the  cerebrospinal  system.  3.  No  other 
part  of  the  nervous  system  bears  a  corresponding  proportion  to 
the  development  of  the  mental  faculties.  4.  Congenital  and  other 
morbid  defects  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  are,  in  general,  accom- 
panied by  corresponding  deficiency  in  the  range  or  power  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  and  the  higher  instincts.  5.  Removal  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  in  one  of  the  lower  animals  produces  effects 
corresponding  with  what  might  be  anticipated  from  the  foregoing 
facts. 

EfecU  of  the  Removal  of  the  Cerebrum. — The  removal  of  the 
cerebnim  in  the  lower  animals  appears  to  reduce  them  to  the 
condition  of  a  mechanism  without  spontaneity. 

In  the  case  of  the  frog,  when  the  cerebral  lobes  have  been 
removed,  the  animal  appears  similarly  deprived  of  all  power  of 
spontaneous  movement.  But  it  sits  up  in  a  natural  attitude, 
breathing  quietly ;  when  pricked  it  jumps  away ;  when  thrown 
into  the  water  it  swims ;  when  placed  upon  the  palm  of  the 
hand  it  remains  motionless,  although,  if  the  hand  be  gradually 
tilted  over  till  the  frog  is  on  the  point  of  losing  his  balance,  he 
will  crawl  up  till  he  regains  his  equilibrium,  and  comes  to  be 
perched  quite  on  the  edge  of  the  hand.  This  condition  contrasts 
with  that  resulting  from  the  removal  of  the  entire  brain,  leaving 
only  the  spinal  cord ;  in  this  case  only  the  simpler  reflex  actions 
can  take  place.  The  frog  does  not  breathe,  he  lies  flat  on  the 
table  instead  of  sitting  up ;  when  thrown  into  a  vessel  of  water  he 
sinks  to  the  bottom ;  when  his  legs  are  pinched  he  kicks  out,  but 
does  not  leap  away. 

A  pigeon  from  which  the  cerebrum  has  been  removed  will 
remain  motionless  and  apparently  unconscious  unless  disturbed. 
When  disturbed  in  any  way  it  soon  recovers  its  former  position  ; 
when  thrown  into  the  air  it  flies. 

In  mammals  it  is  difficult  to  remove  the  cerebral  hemispheres, 
but  in  those  animals  in  which  the  operation  has  been  carried  out, 
as  for  example  in  the  rabbit  and  rat,  a  result  very  similar  to  those 
observed  in  the  case  of  the  frog  and  pigeon  has  been  obtained. 
The  animal  is  able  to  maintain  its  equilibrium,  to  run  or  jump, 
and  in  fact  carry  out  all  the  most  complicated  co-ordinated  move- 
ments, but  it  is  unable  to  originate  them  without  stimulation. 
In  the  case  of  the  dog,  however,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
remove  the  whole  brain,  but  when  it  has  been  removed  piecemeal 
the  animal  may  be  kept  alive  for  some  time,  and  can  carry  out 
co-ordinated  movements  well,  and  even  manifest  intelligence. 

It  is  quite  evident,  therefore,  that  the  apparatus  for  carrying 
oat  co-ordinated  movements  is  in  these  animals  not  localized  either 
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in  the  cerebrum  or  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  must  therefore  be  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  the  parts  of  the  brain  below  the 
cerebrum  and  above  the  cord.  There  is  no  reason  why  such  an 
arrangement  may  not  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  human  braia 

We  must  look  upon  the  cerebrum,  however,  for  the  originator 
of  voluntary  movements. 

As  regards  the  theory,  of  the  localisation  of  different  movemeutti 
in  different  parts  of  the  cerebral  cortex  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
received  so  much  support  from  observation  on  animals  such  as 
the  dog  and  the  monkey,  at  any  rate,  we  may  say  that  certain 
parts  of   the  cerebral    cortex  appear   to  be  highly  sensitive  to 
electrical  stimuli,  particularly  the  Rolaudic  area  and  the  frontal 
lobe  in  front  of  it.     Stimulation  of  certain  other  regions,  viz.,  of 
the  occipital  region,  of  the  parietal  and  temporal   region,  and  of 
the  gyrus  foniicatus  and  the  frontal  region  in  front  of  the  motor 
area,  does  not  give  rise  to  such  movements.    Such  observations  as 
it  has  been  possible  to  make  on  man  show  that  the  localisation  of 
movement  on  the  human  cerebral  cortex  is,  if  anything,  superior 
to  that  observed  in  monkeys.     We  have,  of  course,  but  few  datu 
upon  which  to  base  our  conclusion,  except  such  as  have  been 
obtained  from  the  observation  of  the  symptoms  of  disease,  but 
with  the  help  of  these  we  may  assume  that   in    the   cerebral 
cortex   the  co-ordinated   movements   of  the  body  in  some  way 
are  represented.     The  cases  which  have  given  us  most  of  our 
knowledge  upon  the  subject  are  those  in  which  hsemorrhages  haTc 
occurred  in  different  parts  of  the  brain,  followed  by  paralysis  of 
the  opposite  side  of  the  body.     These  haemorrhages  chiefly  occur 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  corpus  striatum.     The  paralysis  of 
the  extremities  is  practically  permanent,  although,  as  a  rule,  the 
muscles  connected  with  the  trunk  are  not  paralysed.    This  meaD& 
that   some  interruption    has    taken  place  between  the  cerebral 
cortex  and  the  paralysed  muscles,  and  if  the  lesion  is  a  destronng 
one,  the  connection  is  never  re-established.     In   the  case  of  the 
animals,  such  as  the  dog,  this  is  not  the  case,  as  the  paralysis  is 
temporary.     It  is   supjwsed    that   in    man   not   only  the  more 
highly  skilled  movements  but  all  voluntary  movements  of  the 
muscles  are  actually  represented  in  the  cortical  areas,  and  that 
the  pyramidal  tracts  are  actually  essential  for  voluntary  more- 
ments.     If  the  pyramidal  tracts  be  partially  or  wholly  destroyed, 
anywhere   in  their  course,   a  paralysis    corresponding   with  the 
amount  destroyed  invariably  follows.     In  the  dog   experiments 
have  shown  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  conduction  of 
voluntary  impulse  to  muscles  may  take  place,  for  example,  in  other 
parts  of  the  cord,  besides  the  pyramidal  tract  after  hemisection. 
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The  pyramidal  tracts  in  man,  however,  must  be  considered  also  as 
the  only  path  connecting  the  cortical  centres  with  the  co-ordinated 
centres  lower  down  in  the  brain,  as  for  example,  in  the  bulb.  The 
impulses  which  pass  down  from  the  cortex,  whatever  they  may  be, 
are  not  however  of  necessity  connected  with  consciousness,  and 
many  voluntary  movements  of  a  complicated  nature  may  take  place 
really  better  without  consciousness  than  with  it.  This  is  shown  in 
such  co-ordinated  movements  as  writing,  walking,  marching,  and 
the  like,  all  of  which  are  acquired  with  time  and  much  labour, 
but  when  once  {)erfect  in  the  individual,  can  best  be  perfo'rmed 
without  voluntary  effort.  Such  movements  must  be  represented 
by  impulses  passing  in  the  pyramidal  tracts,  for  if  they  arc 
intemipted,  the  movements  are  no  longer  performed. 

What  actually  originates  a  voluntary  action,  or  one  per- 
formed by  an  effort  of  the  will,  we  are  unable  to  say.  No 
doubt  impulses  from  the  periphery  conducted  to  the  cerebml 
cortex  along  all  kinds  of  afferent  channels  must  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  it ;  directly  or  indirectly,  sooner  or  later. 
In  the  human  cortex  it  would  seem  that  the  apparatus  for 
]xirforming  all  manner  of  possible  co-ordinated  movements 
which  may  result  in  speech  or  action,  are  stored.  This  ap- 
paratus is  capable  of  being  set  in  action  either  in  the  absence 
of  consciousness  by  afferent  stimuli  of  some  kind  directly,  or 
by  what  may  be,  indirectly  or  remotely,  in  some  way  the  result 
of  afferent  stimuli,  viz.,  the  will.  It  is  also  probable  that 
the  will  of  another  may  take  the  place  of  the  man's  own  will, 
and  may  call  forth  movements,  actions,  and  speech,  all  of  which 
are,  as  it  were,  ready  to  be  called  forth  by  a  stimulus  of  some 
kind.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  condition  of  development 
of  the  brain  inherited  by  the  individual  has  something  to  do 
l)oth  with  the  potentialities  of  the  apparatus  for  co-ordinated 
acts,  which  he  receives  at  birth,  and  with  the  way  in  which  the 
apparatus  is  set  in  motion. 

Unilateral  Action. — Respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  brain 
discharges  its  functions,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever.  But  it 
appears  that,  for  all  but  its  highest  intellectual  acts,  one  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  is  sufficient.  For  numerous  cases  are 
recorded  in  which  no  mental  defect  was  observed,  although  one 
cerebral  hemisphere  was  so  disorganised  or  atrophied  that  it  could 
not  be  supposed  capable  of  discharging  its  functions.  The  remain- 
ing hemisphere  was,  in  these  cases,  adequate  to  the  functions 
generally  discharged  by  both  ;  but  the  mind  does  not  seem  in  any 
of  these  cases  to  have  been  tested  in  very  high  intellectual  exer 
cises  ;  so  that  it  is  not  certain  that  one  hemisphere  will  suffice  for 
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these.  In  general,  the  brain  combines,  as  one  sensation,  the  im- 
pressions which  it  derives  from  one  object  through  both  hemi- 
spheres, and  the  ideas  to  which  the  two  such  impressions  give  rise 
are  single.  In  relation  to  common  sensation  and  the  efforts  of 
the  will,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  impressions  to 
and  from  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain  are  carried  across  the  middle 
line ;  so  that  in  destruction  or  compression  of  either  hemisphere, 
whatever  effects  are  produced  in  loss  of  sensation  or  voluntary 
motion,  are  observed  on  the  side  of  the  body  opposite  to  that  on 
which  the  brain  is  injured. 

Sleep. — All  parts  of  the  body  which  are  the  seat  of  active  change  require 
periods  of  rest.  The  alternation  of  work  and  rest  is  a  necessary  condition 
of  their  maintenance,  and  of  the  healthy  performance  of  their  functions. 
These  alternating  periods,  however,  differ  much  in  duration  in  different 
cases  ;  but,  for  any  individual  instancy,  they  preserve  a  general  and  rather 
close  uniformity.  Thus,  as  before  mentioned,  the  periods  of  rest  and  work, 
in  the  case  of  the  heart,  occupy,  each  of  them,  about  half  a  second  ;  in  the 
case  of  the  ordinary  respiratory  muscles  the  periods  are  about  four  or  five 
times  as  long.  In  many  cases,  again  (as  of  the  voluntary  muscles  daring 
violent  exercise)  while  the  periods  during  active  exertion  alternate  veiy 
frequently,  yet  the  expenditure  goes  far  ahead  of  the  repair,  and,  to  com- 
pensate for  this,  an  after  repose  of  some  hours  becomes  necessary  ;  the 
rhythm  being  less  perfect  as  to  timey  than  in  the  case  of  the  muscles  con- 
cerned in  circulation  and  respiration. 

Obviously,  it  would  be  impossible  that,  in  the  case  of  the  brain,  there 
should  be  short  periods  of  activity  and  repose,  or  in  other  words,  of  con- 
sciousness and  unconsciousness.  The  repose  must  occur  at  long  intervals ; 
and  it  must  therefore  be  proportionately  long.  Hence  the  necessity  for  that 
condition  which  we  call  Sleep ;  a  condition  which  seeming  at  first  sight 
exceptional,  is  only  an  unusually  perfect  example  of  what  occurs,  at  vaiying 
intervals,  in  every  actively  working  portion  of  our  bodies. 

A  temporary  abrogation  of  the  functions  of  the  cerebrum  imitating  sleep, 
may  occur,  in  the  case  of  injury  or  disease,  as  the  consequence  of  two 
apparently  widely  different  conditions.  Insensibility  is  equally  produced 
by  a  defic-umt  and  an  excesxive  quantity  of  blood  within  the  craninm 
(coma) ;  but  it  was  once  supposed  that  the  latter  offered  the  truest  analogy 
to  the  normal  condition  of  the  brain,  in  sleep,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
proof  to  the  contrary,  the  brain  was  said  to  be  during  sleep  congetUd. 
Direct  experimental  enquiry  has  led,  however,  to  the  opposite  conclusion. 

By  exposing,  at  a  circumscribed  spot,  the  surface  of  the  brain  of  living 
animals,  and  protecting  the  exposed  part  by  a  watch-glass,  Durham  was 
able  to  prove  that  the  brain  becomes  visibly  paler  (ansmic)  during  sleep ; 
and  the  anaemia  of  the  optic  disc  during  sleep,  observed  by  Hugblings 
Jackson,  may  be  taken  as  a  strong  confirmation,  by  analogy,  of  the  same 
fact. 

A  very  little  consideration  wilt  show  that  these  experimental  results 
correspond  exactly  with  what  might  have  been  foretold  from  the  analogy 
of  other  physiological  conditions.  Blood  is  supplied  to  the  brain  for  two 
partly  distinct  purposes,  (i.)  It  is  supplied  for  mere  nutrition's  sake. 
(2.)  It  is  necessary  for  bringing  supplies  of  potential  or  active  eneigy 
(i.^.,  combustible  mntter  or  heat)  which  may  be  transformed  by  the  cerebral 
corpuscles  into  the  various  manifestations  of  nerve-force.  During  sleep 
blood  is  requisite  for  only  the  first  of  these  purposes ;  and  its  supply  in 
greater  quantity  would  be  not  only  useless,  but,  by  supplying  an  excitement 
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to  work,  when  rest  is  needed,  would  be  positively  harmfal.  In  this  respect 
the  varying  circulation  of  blood  in  the  brain  exactly  resembles  that  which 
occurs  in  all  other  energy  transforming  parts  of  the  body  ;  e.g,.,  gland*  or 
mvsclei. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  normal  anaemia  of 
the  brain  which  accompanies  sleep  is  probably  a  result,  and  not  a  cause  of 
the  quiescence  of  the  cerebral  functions.  What  the  immediate  cause  of  this 
periodical  partial  abrogation  of  function  is,  however,  we  do  not  know. 

Somnambiilisin  and  Breams. — What  we  term  sleej)  occurs  often  in 
very  different  degrees  in  different  parts  of  the  nervous  system  ;  and  in  some 
parts  the  expression  cannot  be  used  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

The  phenomena  of  dreamt  and  siminambiilism  are  examples  of  diflfering 
degrees  of  sleep  in  different  parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system.  In 
the  former  case  the  cerebrum  is  still  partially  active ;  but  the  mind- 
products  of  its  action  are  no  longer  corrected  by  the  reception,  on  the  part 
of  the  sleeping  sensorlum,  of  impressions  of  objects  belonging  to  the  outer 
world  ;  neither  can  the  cerebrum,  in  this  half-awake  condition,  act  on  the 
centres  of  reflex  action  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  so  as  to  cause  the  latter 
to  contract — a  fact  within  the  painful  experience  of  all  who  have  suffered 
from  nightmare. 

In  somnambulism  the  cerebrum  is  capable  of  exciting  that  train  of  reflex 
nervous  action  which  is  necessary  for  progression,  while  the  nerve-centre  of 
rnuxcular  sense  (in  the  cerebellum  ?)  is,  presumably,  fully  awake  ;  but  the 
jtfusorium  is  still  asleep,  and  impressions  made  on  it  are  not  sufficiently  felt 
to  rouse  the  cerebrum  to  a  comparison  of  the  difference  between  mere  ideas 
or  memories  and  sensations  derived  from  external  obiects. 

The  centres  for  musctdar  co-ordinations. — In  asserting  that  the 
co-ordination  of  complicated  muscular  movements  is  connected 
with  the  middle  parts  of  the  brain  below  the  cerebrum  and  above 
the  bulb,  we  were  stating  a  fact  deduced  from  experiments  upon 
animals.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  exact  way  in  which  these 
parts  of  the  brain  are  concerned.  It  appears,  however,  that  co-or- 
dinated movements  such  as  standing,  walking,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  equilibrium  generally,  require  to  be  guided  and  governed 
by  afferent  impulses,  which  tell  of  the  condition  of  the  body  and 
of  its  relations  to  its  environment  ("  its  position  in  space").  The 
afferent  impulses  Bxe  firstly  visual  and  tactile  sensations,  secondly 
sensations  by  which  we  appreciate  the  condition  of  our  muscles 
(muscular  sense),  and  thirdly,  as  appears  from  experiments  on 
pigeons  and  other  animals,  sensations  produced  by  the  pressure, 
in  different  directions,  of  the  fluid  in  the  semi-circular  canals  of 
the  internal  ear. 

Experiments  show  that  when  the  horizontal  semi-circular  canal 
is  divided  in  a  pigeon,  inco-ordination  occurs,  with  a  constant 
movement  of  the  head  from  side  to  side,  and  similarly,  when  one 
of  the  vertical  canals  is  operated  upon,  up  and  down  movements 
of  the  head  are  observed.  The  bird  is  unable  to  fly  in  an  orderly 
manner,  flutters  and  falls  when  thrown  into  the  air,  and,  moreover 
i«  able  to  feed  with  difficulty.  Hearing  remains  unimpaired. 
So  that  inco-ordination  depends  upon  deficiency  or  disorder  of 
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normal  ampullar  influences.  It  ivill  be  recollected  that  the  semi- 
circular canals  are  supplied  with  a  nerve,  the  vestibular  branch  of 
the  auditory,  which  is  connected  with  the  bulb. 

It  is  probable  that  the  various  afferent  impulses  upon  which 
co-ordination  and  the  maintenance  of  the  equilibrium  depend  are 
gathered  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  tegmental  system  from  the  bulb 
upwards,  since  this  region  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
bulb  and  cord  posteriorly,  and  w^ith  the  optic  thalamus  and  cor- 
pora quadrigemina  anteriorly.  In  addition  to  the  tegmentum, 
however,  the  cerebellum  and  pons  are  in  some  way  concerned, 
because  of  their  intimate  connection  with  the  spinal  cord  and 
bulb,  the  cerebellum  being  further  connected  with  the  auditorr 
nerve  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  grey  matter  in  connection 
with  the  tegmentum  on  the  other  hand. 


Sensory  Centres. 

There  is  evidence  that  fibres  from  the  ner\'es  of  special  sense 
are  specially  connected  with  definite  and  distinct  parts  of  the 
cerebrum. 

Vistuil  or  Optic  Centre. — The  termination  of  the  optic  nerve  in 
each  eye,  the  retina,  to  the  structure  of  which  we  shall  return  when 
treating  of  the  eye,  is  so  arranged  that  when  we  look  at  an  object 
with  both  eyes  symmetrical  parts  of  each  retina  are  used  For 
example,  if  we  look  at  an  object  to  the  left,  an  image  of  th&t 
object  is  fooussed  upon  the  right  half  of  both  retinse,  viz.,  upon 
the  temporal  side  of  the  right  retina,  and  upon  the  nasal  side  of 
the  left  retina.  The  optic  nen^e  fibres  of  these  synunetrical  parts 
of  the  retina  are  gathered  together  behind  where  the  optic  nerves 
decussate,  viz.,  in  the  optic  chiasma.  The  fibres  which  come  from 
the  right  side  of  both  eyes  are  contained  in  the  optic  tract  of  the 
same  side,  viz.,  the  right,  those  from  the  right  eye  being  outside 
of  the  others.  In  the  same  way  the  left  optic  tract  contains  in- 
ternally, fibres  from  the  left  side  of  the  right  eye,  and  externally 
those  from  the  left  side  of  the  left  eye.  On  the  inner  border  of 
the  optic  chiasma  and  tract  there  are  also  commissural  fibres 
which  pass  from  one  side  of  the  brain  to  the  other ;  these  are 
fibres  which  connect  one  median  corpus  geniculatum  with  the 
other.  They  are  called  the  inferior  or  arcuate  commissure.  The 
optic  tract  thus  formed  then  passes  backwards  and  terminates  in 
three  distinct  imclei,  viz.,  the  pulvinar  of  the  optic  thalamus,  the 
anterior  corpus  quadrigeminum  and  the  lateral  corpus  geniculatum. 
These  nuclei  waste  if  the  eves  are  removed  from  an  adult  animal ; 
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and  if  from  a  newly-born  animal  they  do  not  develop.  The 
optic  ohiasma  in  its  course  gives  off  fibres  which  are  connected 
with  the  nucleus  of  the  third  nerve. 

It  appears  that  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  tract  pass 
directly  into  the  cerebral  cortex  without  joining  with  the  optic 
thalamus,  corpus  quadrigeminum  or  corpus  genie ulatum. 

It  was  shown  above  that  the  fibres  of  the  cerebral  cortex, 
known  as  the  optic  radiation,  pass  from  the  occipital  region  to 
the  three  nuclei  about  which  we  are  speaking,  viz.,  into  the 
pulvinar  of  the  optic  thalamus,  the  anterior  corpus  quadrigeminum 
and  lateral  corpus  geniculatum,  and  it  is  known  that  when  the 
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386.— Mesial  aspect  of  human  cerebral  hemisphere  to  indicate  position  of  centres, 
exact  position  of  the  centres  inll  be  seen  by  comparing  this  figure  with  figure  372. 


occipital  cortex  is  removed,  these  three  waste.  It  has  been 
further  shown  that  in  a  newly-born  animal  the  removal  of  such  a 
region  is  followed  by  imperfect  development  of  the  parts  in 
question. 

If  one  optic  nerve  be  divided  blindness  of  the  corresponding 
eye  results,  but  if  one  optic  tract  be  divided  there  is  a  half  blind- 
ness, which  is  called  hemianopsia,  hemiaitojna,  or  heTniopia,  right 
or  left,  according  as  the  right  or  left  field  of  vision  is  cut  off.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  the  occipital  lobe  (figs.  382,  386),  and 
particularly  the  cuneus,  is  concerned  as  a  so-called  visual  centre, 
since  not  only  is  it  connected  with  the  optic  nerves,  as  we  have 
seen,  but  also  because  the  removal  of  the  right  occipital  lobe  in  an 
animal  (monkey),  is  followed  by  left  hemiopia,  removal  of  the  left 
by  right  hemiopia,  and  removal  of  both  occipital  lobes  by  total 
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blindness.  Some  have  connected  the  angular  gyrus  also  with 
vision  as  the  centre,  while  others  look  upon  it  merely  as  an 
accessory  centre. 

Olfactory  Centre. — The  olfactory  nerve  differs  from  the  other 
cranial  nerves.  In  reality  it  is  a  representative  of  the  olfactory 
lobes  of  other  animals  which  are  part  of  the  cerebrum.  It 
originates  as  an  ofF-shoot  from  the  cerebral  vesicle,  the  front  part 
of  which  is  developed  into  the  bulb  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  while 
the  back  forms  its  peduncle.  The  nerve,  the  cavity  of  which  is 
filled  up  in  the  fully-developed  condition  with  neurogliar  sub- 
stance, lies  upon  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  is 
contained  in  a  groove  of  the  frontal  lobe  on  its  under  surface. 
On  examination  of  the  bulb  it  is  found  to  be  thus  made  up. 
Beneath  the  neurogliar  layer  is  a  layer  of  longitudinal  fibres  and 
a  few  nerve-cells,  next  to  this  is  a  layer  of  small  cells  (nuclear 
layer),  fibres  from  the  layer  of  nerve-fibres  passing  through  it. 

The  nuclear  layer  is  also  separated  into  groups  of  cells  by  an 
interlacing  of  the  fibres.  The  next  layer  is  thick  and  is  composed 
of  neuroglia  and  some  fibres,  some  of  which  are  meduUated,  as  well 
as  of  cells  more  or  less  pyramidal  in  shape.  Below  this  layer  is  the 
layer  of  olfactory  glomervli.  These  glomeruli  are  small  coils  of 
olfactory  fibres  enclosing  small  cells  and  granular  matter. 

Fibres  of  the  olfactory  nerve  proper  are  found  below  this  layer, 
and  pass  to  be  distributed  to  the  olfactory  raucous  membrane. 
They  are  thought  to  have  origin  in  the  glomeruli.  The  peduncle 
of  the  nerve,  or  the  olfactory  tract  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is 
made  up  of  longitudinal  fibres  originating  in  the  bulb,  with 
neuroglia  and  some  nerve-cells. 

The  fibres  of  the  olfactory  tract  have  been  traced  into  the 
nucleus  amygdalse  and  its  junction  with  the  hippocampal  gyros  in 
the  temporal  lobe  (fig.  386).  The  hippocampus  must  be  in  some 
way  connected  with  smell,  since  a  lesion  of  it,  leaving  the  olfactory 
tract  uninjured,  seriously  interferes  with  that  sense. 

Taste  centre. — It  is  very  uncertain  where  the  taste  centre  is 
situated,  if  such  exist  It  has  been  placed  in  the  temporal  lobe, 
not  far  from  that  of  smell  (fig.  386). 

Auditory  centre. — The  position  of  this  centre  is  uncertain.  It 
has  been  localised  in  the  superior  temporal  convolution  (fig.  382). 
Experiments  have  been  made  which  connect  auditory  impulses  on 
either  side  with  the  posterior  corpus  quadrigeminum  and  the  median 
corpus  geniculatum,  for  when  the  internal  ear  is  destroyed  there 
results  atrophy  of  these  bodies  as  well  as  of  the  lateral  fillet  of 
the  opposite  side  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  destruction  of  the  part 
of  the  temporal  lobe  above   indicated   is   similarly  followed  by 
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atrophy  of  the  nuclei  of  the  same  side.  If  these  results  be  con- 
firmed by  additional  experiments,  it  would  make  it  plain  that 
these  nuclei  bear  much  the  same  relation  to  the  sense  of  hearing 
as  do  the  anterior  corpus  quadrigeminum  and  the  lateral  corpus 
geniciilatum  to  the  sense  of  sight. 

FuxcTioNs  OF  Corpora  Striata  and  Optic  Thalami. 

The  corpora  striata. — The  idea  formerly  held  that  the  corpora 
striata  are  concerned  in  the  transmission  of  motor  impulses,  or 
that  they  are  the  great  motor  ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
rests  upon  insufficient  evidence.  Lesions  of  the  corpora  striata 
produce  hemiplegia  only  because  of  the  pressure-eflfects  they  exer- 
cise upon  the  internal  capsule  close  by. 

The  caudate  nucleus  is  connected  with  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cerebelliun  by  fibres  which  conduct  downwards,  and  the  lenticular 
nucleus  is  connected  with  the  cerebellum  by  fibres  from  the  teg- 
mentum and  superior  cerebellar  peduncles  which  conduct  upwards. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  corpora  striata  are  central  organs  analogous 
to  the  cerebral  cortex  itself.  "  The  analogy  to  those  parts  of  the 
cortex  that  are  connected  with  the  cerebellum  is  rendered  still 
greater  by  the  fact  that  a  lesion,  even  an  extensive  lesion,  may  exist 
in  either  the  caudate  or  lenticular  nucleus,  and  so  long  as  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  functions  of  the  motor  or  sensory  parts  of  the 
internal  capsules  it  causes  no  persistent  symptoms."     (Gowers.) 

The  optic  thalami. — That  the  optic  thalami  are  the  great 
sensory  centres  at  the  base  of  the  brain — which  was  a  view  held 
by  many  until  recently — does  not  seem  to  be  based  upon  suffi- 
ciently accurate  observations.  The  important  relation  to  the 
tegmentum  of  its  own  side  would  make  it  appear  as  being  specially 
concerned  with  the  sensory  fibres  passing  to  the  cerebrum,  for 
which  it  probably  forms  a  relay. 

Its  connection  with  the  optic  nerves  has  been  commented  upon 
above.  Fibres  connect  the  optic  thalamus  too  with  the  superior 
peduncle  of  the  cerebellum  of  the  opposite  side. 

Lesions  of  the  optic  thalamus  do  not  of  themselves  produce 
entire  loss  of  sensation.  If  such  a  symptom  follows,  it  is  due  to 
pressure  upon,  or  injury  to,  the  posterior  limb .  of  the  internal 
capsule.  The  optic  thalamus  is  connected  with  visual  sensations, 
and  may  be  a  reflex-centre  for  some  of  the  higher  reflex  actions. 

Of  the  functions  of  the  external  capsule  and  of  the  claustrum 
nothing  definite  is  known. 
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The  (.'erebellum  {7,  8,  9,  10,  fig.  354),  ia  composed  ot  an  elon- 
gated eeiitral  portion  or  lobe,  called  the  vermiform  proce8ses,and  two 
hem i spheres.  Each  hemisphere  is  connected  with  iU  fellow,  not 
only  by  meiins  of  the  vermiform  processes,  but  also  by  a  bundle 
of  fibres  called  the  mitldle  rrut  or  pedunc/e  (the  latter  fonniog  the 
greater  part  of  the  pons  Varolii),  while  the  superior  crura  with  the 
valve  of  VieiiBsena  connect  it  with  the  cerebrum  (5,  fig.  387),  and 
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the  inferior  crura  (formed   by  the  prolonged   reatiform  bodies) 
connect  it  with  the  medulla  oblongata  (3,  fig.  387). 

Structure. — The  cerebellum  is  composed  of  white  and  grey 
matter,  the  latter  being  estemal,  like  that  of  the  cerebrum,  and 
like  it,  infi>lded,  so  that  a  larger  area  may  be  contained  in  a  given 
space.  The  convolutions  of  the  grey  matter,  however,  »re 
arranged  after  a  dlfTcrent  pattern,  as  shown  in  fig.  387.  Beside 
the  grey  substance  on  the  surface,  there  is,  near  the  centre  of  iJie 
white  substance  of  each  hemisphere,  a  small  capsule  of  grey  matter 
called  tbe  atrpui  dentatum  (fig.   388,  cil),  resembling  very  closely 
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the  coirpus  dentatum  of  the  olivary  body  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
(figs.  362,  388,  o). 

If  a  section  be  taken  through  the  cortical  portion  of  the 
cerebellum,  the  following  distinct  layers  can  be  seen  (fig.  389)  by 
microscopic  examination. 


Fig*.  )88. — Outliae  sketch  of  a  section  of  the  cerebellum,  showing  the  corpus  dentatum. 
The  section  has  been  carried  through  the  left  lateral  part  of  the  pons,  so  as  to  divide 
the  superior  peduncle  and  pass  nearly  throuf^h  the  middle  of  the  left  cerebellar  hemi- 
sphere.   The  olivary  body  has  also  been  divided  longritudinally  so  as  to  expose  in 


section  its  corpus  dentatum.     cr^  cms  cerebri ;  /,  illlet ;   9,  corpora    quadrigemina ; 

p,  middle  pea 
of  the  pons  Varolii,  with  fibres  passing  from  it  into  tne  white  stem  ;  a  Vy  continuation 


«  0,  superior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum  divided ;  m  v,  middle  peduncle  or  lateral  part 


of  the  white  stem  radiating  towards  the  arbor  vitee  of  the  folia ;  c  d,  corpus  den- 
tatum;  o.  olivary  body  witii  its  corpus  dentatum;  Pt  anterior  pyramid.  (Allen 
Thomson.)     }. 

(i.)  Immediately  beneath  the  pia  mater  (p  w)  is  a  layer  of  con- 
siderable thickness,  which  consists  of  a  delicate  connective  tissue,  in 
which  are  scattered  several  spherical  corpuscles  like  those  of  the 
granular  layer  of  the  retina,  and  also  an  immense  number  of  delicate 
fibres  passing  up  towards  the  free  surface  and  branching  as  they 
go.     These  fibres  are  chiefly  the  processes  of  the  cells  of  Purkinj6. 
(2.)   The  cells  of  Purkinj^ (figs,  375  and  389).     These  are  a  single 
layer  of  very  large  (40fx  X  30jut)  branched  nerve-cells,  with  large 
round  nuclei,  each  of  which  gives  off  a  single  unbranched  process 
downwards,  and  numerous  processes  upwards  into  the  external 
layer,  some  becoming  continuous  with  the  scattered  corpuscles  of 
that  layer.      (3.)  The  nwclear  or  granular  layer  {g\  consisting  of 
immense  numbers  of  corpuscles  closely  resembling  those  of  the 
nuclear  layers  of  the  retina.     Some  of  these  corpuscles  belong  to 
the  neuroglia,  but  others  are  small  nerve-cells  which  terminate  in 
processes  which  end  in  minute  branchings.     One  of  the  processes 
sends  a  branch  outwards  to  the  molecular  layer.      (4.)  Xerve-fibre 
layer  (/).    Bundles  of  nerve-fibres  forming  the  white  matter  of  the 
cerebellum,  which,  from  its  branched  appearance,  has  been  named 
the  arbor  vitas.    Some  of  these  fibres  pass  out  to  join  with  the  cells 
of  Purkinje,  and  others  pass  further  outward  into  the  molecular 
layer,  where  losing  their  medullas  they  divide  into  fibres  which 
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form  part  of  the  layer.     In  the  molecular  layer,  then,  there  we 
four  Beta  of  fibres,  those  passing  off  from  the  cell  proper  to  the 


K'VerdnltiectionotdoE'lcerebeUum;  p  m.  pjsiiul«r;  p,  mrpoHlnorPDrkiiijf, 
Arcbrwicli^  uerve-CAllH  lying  In  a  lingle  Inj^^r  And  Hcndisg  maglt^  uioce— 
ffawarda  ajtd  more  aumetoua  ones  unwardA.  wfaich  breurh  coDlmuously  uia  utmd 
Ufpt''  taitBriin  the  ftee  surface;  g^  denw  layw  rf 
embljii^  Ducieat  layem  of  ittina ;  /.  Uyer  of  vnt- 

!t  of  the  cerehellujn,  whUs  the  Itym  h«w«n  it  und  the  brt 
nuTBoeueyi-f^  matter.    (Elem  and  Noble  Smitli.) 

layer,   thoee    from    the    nuclear   layer,    those   from  the  celk  of 
Purkinjd,  and  the  fibres  from  the  ceutral  grey  matter. 
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Functions  op  the  Cerebellum. 

(i.)  With  the  exception  of  its  middle  lobe,  the  cerebellum  is  itself 
insensible  to  irritation^  and  may  be  all  cut  away  without  eliciting 
signs  of  pain  (Longet).  Its  removal  or  disorganization  by  disease 
is  also  generally  unaccompanied  by  loss  or  disorder  of  sensibility ; 
animals  from  which  it  is  removed  can  smell,  see,  hear,  and  feel 
pain,  to  all  appearance,  as  perfectly  as  before  (Flourens ;  Magendie). 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  principal  organ  of  sensation. 
Yet,  if  any  of  its  crura  be  touched,  pain  is  indicated ;  and,  if  the 
restiform  tracts  of  the  medulla  oblongata  be  irritated,  the  most 
acute  suffering  appears  to  be  produced. 

(2.)  Co-ordination  of  Movements, — In  reference  to  motion,  the 
experiments  of  Longet  and  many  others  agree  that  no  irritation 
of  the  cerebellum  produces  movement  of  any  kind.  Remarkable 
results,  however,  are  produced  by  removing  parts  of  its  substance. 
Flourens  (whose  experiments  have  been  confirmed  by  those  of 
Bouillaud,  Longet,  and  others)  extirpated  the  cerebellum  in  birds 
by  successive  layers.  Feebleness  and  want  of  harmony  of  mus- 
cular movements  were  the  consequence  of  removing  the  superficial 
layers.  When  he  reached  the  middle  layers,  the  animal  became 
restless  without  being  convulsed ;  their  movements  were  violent 
and  irregular,  but  their  sight  and  hearing  were  perfect.  By  the 
time  that  the  last  portion  of  the  organ  was  cut  away,  the  animals 
had  entirely  lost  the  powers  of  springing,  flying,  walking,  standing, 
and  preserving  their  equilibrium.  When  an  animal  in  this  state 
was  laid  upon  its  back,  it  could  not  recover  its  former  posture,  but 
it  fluttered  its  wings,  and  did  not  lie  in  a  state  of  stupor ;  it  saw 
the  blow  that  threatened  it^  and  endeavoured  to  avoid  it.  Volition 
and  sensation,  therefore,  were  not  lost,  but  merely  the  faculty  of 
combining  the  actions  of  the  muscles ;  and  the  endeavours  of  the 
animal  to  maintain  its  balance  were  like  those  of  a  drunken  man. 

The  experiments  afforded  the  same  results  when  repeated  on  all 
classes  of  animals ;  and  from  them  and  the  others  before  referred 
to,  Flourens  inferred  that  the  cerebellum  belongs  neither  to  the  sen- 
sory nor  the  intellectual  apparatus ;  and  that  it  is  not  the  source 
of  voluntary  movements,  although  it  belongs  to  the  motor  appa- 
ratus ;  but  is  the  organ  for  the  co-ordination  of  the  voluntary 
movements,  or  for  the  excitement  of  the  combined  action  of  muscles. 

Such  evidence  as  can  be  obtained  from  cases  of  disease  of  this 
organ  confirms  the  view  taken  by  Flourens :  and,  on  the  whole,  it 
gains  support  from  comparative  anatomy ;  animals  whose  natural 
movements  require   most   frequent  and    exact  combinations   of 
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muscular  actions  being  those  whose  cerebella  are  most  developed 
in  proportion  to  the  spinal  cord. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  the  cerebellum  is  connected  with 
the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  as  well  as  with  the  direct  cere- 
bellar tract,  both  of  which  probably  convey  to  the  middle  lobe 
muscular  sensations.  It  is  also  connected  with  the  auditorv 
nerves  and  bulb  by  the  internal  and  external  arcuate  fibres; 
and  with  the  tegmentum  through  the  red  nuclei.  Its  con- 
nection with  the  efferent  tracts  from  the  different  cerebral  lobes 
through  the  pons  is  also  highly  important.  Movements  of  the 
eyes  also  occur  on  direct  stimulation  of  the  middle  lobe.  It  seems, 
therefore,  to  be  connected  in  some  way  with  all  of  the  chief 
sensory  impulses  which  have  to  do  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
equilibrium,  and  is  generally  included  in  the  nervous  apparatus 
which  is  supposed  to  govern  this  function  of  our  bodies. 

Foville  supposed  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  organ  of  miucvlar  sense — u, 
the  organ  by  which  the  mind  acquires  that  knowledge  of  the  actual  state 
and  position  of  the  muscles  which  is  essential  to  the  exercise  of  the  will 
upon  them  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  all  the  facts  just  referred  to  are 
as  well  explained  on  this  hypothesis  as  on  that  of  the  cerebellum  being  the 
organ  for  combining  movements.  An  harmonious  combination  of  moscalar 
actions  must  depend  as  much  on  the  capability  of  appreciating  the  con- 
dition of  the  muscles  with  regard  to  their  tension,  and  to  the  force  with 
which  they  are  contracting,  as  on  the  power  which  any  special  nerve-centre 
may  possess  of  exciting  them  to  contraction.  And  it  is  because  the  power 
of  such  harmonious  movement  would  be  equally  lost,  whether  the  injorf 
to  the  cerebellum  involved  injury  to  the  seat  of  muscular  sense,  or  to  the 
centre  for  combining  muscular  actions,  that  experiments  on  the  subject 
afford  no  proof  in  one  direction  more  than  the  other. 

Forced  Movements. — The  influence  of  each  half  of  the  cere- 
bellum is  directed  to  muscles  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body; 
and  it  would  appear  that  for  the  right  ordering  of  movements,  the 
actions  of  its  two  halves  must  be  always  mutually  balanced  and 
adjusted.  For  if  one  of  its  crura,  or  if  the  pons  on  either  side  of 
the  middle  line,  be  divided,  so  as  to  cut  off  from  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  spinal  cord  the  influence  of  one  of  the  hemispheres 
of  the  cerebellum,  strangely  disordered  movements  ensue  (forced 
movements).  The  animals  fall  down  on  the  side  opposite  to  that 
on  which  the  cms  cerebelli  has  been  divided,  and  then  roll  over 
continuously  and  repeatedly  ;  the  rotation  being  always  round  the 
long  axis  of  their  bodies,  and  generally  from  the  side  on  which  the 
injury  has  been  inflicted.  The  rotations  sometimes  take  place 
with  much  rapidity  ;  as  often,  according  to  Magendie,  as  sixtj 
times  in  a  minute,  and  may  last  for  several  days.  Similar  moTe- 
ments  have  been  observed  in  men ;  as  by  Serres  in  a  man  in 
whom  there  was  apoplectic  effusion  in  the  right  cms  cerebelli ; 
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and  bj  Belhomme  in  a  woman,  in  whom  an  exostosis  pressed  on 
the  left  cms.  They  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  by  assuming  that 
the  division  or  injury  of  the  cms  cerebelli  produces  paralysis  or 
imperfect  and  disorderly  movements  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body ;  the  animal  falls,  and  then,  struggling  with  the  disordered 
side  on  the  ground,  and  striving  to  rise  with  the  other,  pushes 
itself  over;  and  so  again  and  again,  with  the  same  act,  rotates 
itself.  Such  movements  cease  when  the  other  cms  cerebelli  is 
divided ;  but  probably  only  because  the  paralysis  of  the  body  is 
thus  made  almost  complete.  Other  varieties  of  forced  movements 
have  been  observed,  especially  those  named  "  circus  movements," 
when  the  animal  operated  upon  moves  round  and  round  in  a 
circle ;  and  again  those  in  which  the  animal  turns  over  and  over  in 
a  series  of  somersaults.  Nearly  all  these  movements  may  result 
ou  section  of  one  or  other  of  the  following  parts:  viz.,  crura  cerebri, 
medulla,  pons,  cerebellum,  corpora  quadrigemina,  corpora  striata, 
optic  thalami,  and  even,  it  is  said,  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 

Functions  of  thb  Corpora  Quadrigemina  and  Gbniculata. 

The  corpora  quadrigemina  are  the  homologues  of  the  optic 
lobes  in  birds,  amphibia,  and  fishes.  The  anterior  pair  may  be 
regarded  as  the  principal  nerve-centres  for  visual  sensations,  the 
posterior  possibly  with  auditory  sensation. 

Fimctums. — (i)  The  experiments  show  that  removal  of  the 
anterior  corpora  quadrigemina  wholly  destroys  the  power  of 
seeing ;  and  diseases  in  which  they  are  disorganised  are  usually 
accompanied  by  blindness.  Atrophy  of  them  is  also  often  a  con- 
sequence of  removal  of  the  eyes.  Destruction  of  one  of  the 
anterior  corpora  quadrigemina  (or  of  one  optic  lobe  in  birds) 
produces  hemiopia  of  opposite  field  of  vision.  This  loss  of  sight 
is  the  only  apparent  injury  of  sensibility  sustained  by  the  removal 
of  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 

The  (2)  removal  of  one  of  them  affects  the  movements  of  the 
body,  so  that  animals  rotate,  as  after  division  of  the  cms  cerebri, 
only  more  slowly  :  but  this  may  be  due  to  giddiness  and  partial 
loss  of  sight. 

(3)  The  more  evident  and  direct  influence  is  that  produced  on 
the  iris.  It  contracts  when  the  anterior  corpora  quadrigemina  are 
irritated  :  it  is  always  dilated  when  they  are  removed  :  so  that  they 
may  be  regarded,  in  some  measure  at  least,  as  the  nervous  centres 
governing  its  movements,  and  adapting  them  to  the  impressions 
derived  from  the  retina  through  the  optic  nerves  and  tracts. 

(4)  The  centre  for  the  co-ordination  of  the  movements  of  the 
eyes  is  also  contained  in  them.     This  centre  is  closely  associated 
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with  that  for  contraction  of  the  pupil,  and  so  it  follows  that  contrac- 
tion or  dilatation  follows  upon  certain  definite  occular  movements. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  lateral  corpus  geniculatum  is  associated  on 
either  side  with  the  anterior  corpus  quadrigeminum,  and  the  median 
corpus  geniculatum  with  the  posterior  corpus  quadrigeminum. 

The  Sympathetic  System. — Having  in  the  preceding  chapters 
completed  the  description  of  the  Cerebro-spinal  fiervous  system 
proper,  there  remains  to  be  considered  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  so-called  Sympathetic  nervous  system,  and  to  this  it  is  now 
necessary  to  direct  attention. 

It  should,  however,  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  the  cerebro- 
spinal and  sympathetic  systems  are  not  distinct  from  one  another. 
The  separation  of  the  one  from  the  other  may  be  considered  to  be 
purely  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 

Distribution. — It  consists  of :  (i)  A  double  chain  of  ganglia  and 
fibres,  which  extends  from  the  cranium  to  the  pelvis,  along  each 
side  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  from  which  branches  are  dis- 
tributed both  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  and  to  other  parts  of 
the  sympathetic  system.  With  these  may  be  included  the  small 
ganglia  in  connection  with  those  branches  of  the  fifth  cerebral 
nerve  which  are  distributed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  organs  of 
special  sense :  namely,  the  Ophthalmic,  Otic,  Spheno-palatine,  and 
Submaxillary  ganglia.  (2)  Various  ganglia  and  plexuses  of  uenre- 
iibres  which  give  off  branches  to  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
viscera,  the  chief  of  such  plexuses  being  the  Cardiac:,  Solar,  and 
Hypogastric  ;  but  in  intimate  connection  with  these  are  many 
secondary  plexuses,  as  the  Aortic,  Spermatic,  and  Renal,  To  these 
plexuses,  fibres  pass  from  the  prevertebral  chain  of  ganglia,  ab 
well  as  from  cerebro-spinal  nerves.  (3)  Various  ganglia  and 
plexuses  in  the  substance  of  many  of  the  viscera,  as  in  the 
Stomach,  Intestines,  and  Urinary  bladder.  These,  which  are,  for 
the  most  part,  microscopic,  also  freely  communicate  with  other 
parts  of  the  sympathetic  system,  as  well  as,  to  some  extent,  with 
the  cerebro-spinal.  (4)  By  many,  the  ganglia  on  the  Poitmor 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  on  the  Glossopharyngeal  and  Vagns,  and 
on  the  Sensory  root  of  the  Fifth  cerebral  nerve  (Gasserian  ganglion)^ 
arc  also  included  as  sympathetic-nerve  structures. 

Classification. — GaskelFs  researches  have  suggested  a  convenient 
classification  for  the  sympathetic  ganglia  into:  (i.)  The  main 
sympathetic  chain,  extending  from  above  downwards,  in  the  fonn 
of  connected  ganglia  lying  upon  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  which 
may  be  called  lateral  or  vertebral  ganglia.  (2.)  A  more  or  less 
distinct  chain,  prevertebral  in  position,  consisting  of  the  semi- 


Fig.  wo.— DiimjniMtic  vie*  of  the 
Sym^tiietiD  con  of  the  right  side,  shov- 
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dividing  below  into  the  right  and  left  pel- 
vic or  inf ,  hypogaatric  [OexuBea ;  pi,  the 
lightpelvic  plexua;  from  this  the  Dervee 


and  V  vis-enil  ncrveii  f  mm  the  thin!  and 
foortli  sacral  ttpinal  nerveflj  and  there  are 
thus  formed  the  rectal,  vcsickI,  and  other 
plexuses,  which  rajnif  y  upon  the  TiBcera.as 
towwdair,  andi?,  the  renom  and  bladder. 
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lunar,  inferior  mesenteric  and  similar  plexuses,  which  may  be 
called  collateral  ganglia.  (3.)  Ganglia  situated  in  the  organs  and 
tissues  themselves,  called  terminal  ganglia.  (4.)  The  ganglia  of 
the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

The  connection  between  these  parts  is  as  follows  :  the  visceral 
branch  or  ramus  communicans  of  each  spinal  nerve,  which  is  one  of 
the  divisions  of  a  typical  spinal  nerve — the  others  being  the  dorsal 
and  ventral — passes  first  of  all  into  the  lateral  chain ;  from  this 
chain  branches,  ravii  efferentes,  pass  into  the  collateral  ganglia,  and 
from  these  again  other  branches  pass  off  into  the  organs  to  end  in 
the  terminal  ganglia.  In  the  thoracic  region  the  rami  communi- 
cantes  are  composed  of  two  parts,  white  and  grey.  The  former  can 
be  traced  backwards  in  to  both  spinal  nerve-rootsof  their  correspond- 
ing spinal  nerve ;  and  in  the  other  direction  partly  into  the  lateral 
sympathetic  chain,  and  partly  into  the  great  splanchnic  nerves  and 
so  into  the  collateral  ganglia  without  entering  the  lateral  chain  at  all 
The  upper  white  rami  (from  the  2nd  to  the  5th),  however,  proceed 
upwards  and  join  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  instead  of  passing 
downwards  into  the  splanchnics.  Other  branches  go  downwards 
into  the  lumbar  and  sacral  plexuses.  The  grey  rami  of  all  the 
spinal  nerves  are  the  only  apparent  representatives  of  the  visceral 
branches  in  the  regions  above  the  2nd  thoracic  nerve-root,  and 
below  the  2nd  lumbar  nerve-root,  with  the  exception  of  the 
r(X)t8  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  sacral  nerves,  which  have  also  white 
rami,  and  consist  of  non-meduUated  fibres,  and  pass  from  the 
ganglia  to  be  distributed  chiefly  to  the  spinal  column,  to  the  spinal 
membranes,  and  to  the  spinal  nerve-roots  themselves.  We  must 
look  upon  the  white  rami  then  as  the  visceral  branches  proper. 

A  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  these  white  meduUated  visceral 
nerves  is  the  fineness  of  their  fibres.  They  are  a  third  or  a  fourth 
of  the  diameter  of  ordinary  medullated  fibres,  measuring  i  '8/x  to 
2  7fi  instead  of  i4'4/uito  19^1.  Such  fibres  are  a  peculiarity  of  the 
spinal  nerve-roots  chiefly  in  the  thoracic  region,  but  they  are  also 
found  in  the  second  and  third  sacral  nerves,  and  constitute  there  the 
nervi  erigentes  which  pass  directly  to  the  hypogastric  plexus,  and  not 
first  of  all  into  the  lateral  chain.  From  this  plexus  branches  pass 
upwards  into  the  inferior  mesenteric  ganglia  and  downwards  to  the 
bladder,  rectum  and  generative  organs.  These  nerves,  called  hv 
Gaskell  pelvic  splanchnic  nerves,  differ  from  the  rami  viscerales  of 
the  thoracic  region  only  in  not  communicating  with  the  lateral 
ganglia ;  the  branches  which  pass  upwards  from  the  thoracic 
region  to  the  neck,  he  calls  cendcal  splanchnics,  and  the  splanch- 
nics proper  abdornincU  splanch7iics.  The  white  rami  viscerales  of 
the  upper  cervical  and  cervico-crauial  regions  do  not  run  with  their 
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corresponding  grey  rami,  but  form,  Gaskell  thinks,  the  internal 
branch  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  which  contains  small  medul- 
la ted  fibres  similar  to  those  of  the  visceral  branches  in  the  thoracic 
region.  This  branch  passes  into  the  ganglion  of  the  trunk  of  the 
vagus.  Small  visceral  fibres  exist  too  in  the  roots  of  the  vagus,  and 
in  those  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  in  connection  with  the  ganglion  of 
the  trunk  and  ganglion  petrosum,  as  well  as  in  the  chorda  tympani, 
in  the  small  petrosal  and  in  other  cranial  visceral  nerves. 

Funciixms, — The  researches  of  Gaskell  have,  however,  done 
much  to  clear  up  the  former  confusion  as  to  the  functions  of  the 
sympathetic ;  and  in  the  following  account  the  description  of  the 
functions,  as  given  by  that  obsei-ver,  followed. 

The  efferent  nerve  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  system  supply 
(a)  the  muscles  of  the  vasoular  system,  to  which  they  send 
vaso-motor  fibres,  i.e.,  vasoconstrictor  and  cardiac  auffmentor  or 
accelerator,  and  vaso-inhibitory  fibres,  i.e.,  vaso-dilator  and  cardiac 
inhibitory  ;  (b)  the  visoeral  muscles,  to  which  they  send  both 
viscero^wtor  and  viscero-inhibitory  fibres,  (c)  The  secretory 
gland-cells. 

(a)  i.  Vaso-motor  or  Vasoconstrictor  and  Carduyuugmentor  Fibres. 
— The  vaso-motor  nerves  for  all  parts  of  the  body  come  from  the 
central  nervous  system,  and  pass  out  from  the  spinal  cord  in  the 
white  rami  viscerales  of  the  thoracic  r^ion  from  the  second  thoracic 
to  the  second  lumbar  nerve-roots  inclusive,  as  fine  medullated 
fibres ;  they  then  pass  to  the  lateral  or  main  sympathetic  chain, 
become  non-medullated,  and  are  distributed  to  their  muscles  either 
directly  or  through  terminal  ganglia.  Thus  the  augmentor 
nerves  of  the  heart  arise  in  the  thoracic  rami,  pass  upwards 
through  the  ganglion  stellatum  (first  thoracic  ganglion),  the 
annulus  of  Vieussens  and  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion,  and  are 
distributed  to  the  heart ;  the  vaso-motor  roots  of  the  brachial 
plexus,  in  the  anterior  roots  of  the  second  and  lower  thoracic 
nerves,  and  reach  that  plexus  by  the  same  ganglion ;  the  vaso- 
motor nerves  of  the  foot  leave  the  spinal  cord  high  up,  and  reach 
the  sympathetic  lateral  ganglia  above  the  origin  of  the  sciatic  nerve, 
into  which  they  pass  through  the  abdominal  sympathetic.  In  all 
cases  the  nerves  lose  their  medulla  in  the  ganglia.  Similarly  the 
vaso-motor  nerve  supply  for  the  blood-vessels  of  the  head  and 
neck  and  of  the  abdomen  is  derived  from  the  cervical  and  abdo- 
minal splanchnics  respectively,  or  from  the  corresponding  rami 
efferentes  of  the  upper  lumbar  ganglia. 

The  lateral  sympathetic  chain  Gaskell  proposes  to  call  the  chain 
of  vaso-motor  ganglia. 

ii.  Vaso-inhibitory  or  Vaso-dilator,  and  Cardio-inhibitory  Fibres. 
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— Of  these,  which  are  doubtless  as  widely  distributed  as  the  vaso- 
motor fibres,  we  have  distinct  proof  in  the  existence  of  fibres 
separate  from  vaso-motor,  e.g.,  in  the  inhibitory  nerve  of  the  heart, 
the  cardio-vagus  ;  in  the  chorda  tympani ;  in  the  small  petrosal, 
and  in  the  nervi  erigentes. 

These  nerve-fibres,  as  far  as  we  know  at  present,  leave  the 
central  nerv'ous  system  among  the  fine  medullated  nerves  of  the 
cervico-cranial  and  sacral  rami  communicantes,  do  not  enter  the 
lateral  ganglia,  but  pass  without  losing  their  medulla  into  the 
collateral  or  terminal  ganglia. 

(6)  i.  Viscero^motor  Fibres. — These  fibres,  upon  which  depend 
the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  OBSophagus, 
and  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  arise  from  the  central  nervous 
system,  as  the  fine  medullated  fibres  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
cervical  region,  not  in  the  spinal  nerve-roots  of  that  region,  but  as 
the  bundles  of  fibres  which  tnay  be  called  the  rami  viscerales  of 
the  vagus  and  accessory  nerves.  They  pass  to  the  ganglion  of  the 
trunk  of  the  vagus,  where  they  lose  their  medulla. 

ii.  ViscerO'Inkibitory  Fibres. — It  appears  that  the  nerve  supply 
to  the  circular  muscles  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  its  appen- 
dages, is  contained  in  the  abdominal  splanchnics,  and  consists  of 
those  fibres  which  have  not  passed  through  the  lateral  chain,  and 
which  therefore  retain  their  medulla  until  they  reach  the  proximal 
or  collateral  chain. 

(c)  Glandular  Nerve  Fibres. — A  double  nerve  supply,  in  all  pro- 
bability coinciding  with  the  supply  to  the  visceral  muscles,  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  cases  of  the  submaxillary,  parotid,  and 
lachrymal  glands,  and  in  these  cases  the  course  of  the  fibres  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  coiTesponding  fibres  for  the  vaso- 
muscular  supply.  Thus  the  sympathetic  supply  for  these  glands 
passes  along  with  the  vaso-motor  fibres  from  the  cervical  splanchnic 
(or  sympathetic  trunk),  and  superior  cervical  ganglion ;  whilst  the 
cerebro-spinal  supply  comes  from  the  rami  viscerales  of  the  cranial 
nerves  in  conjunction  with  the  vaso-dilator  fibres. 

Central  Origin  of  the  Rami  Viscerales. — There  appears  to  be 
the  strongest  presumption  that  the  white  rami  of  the  thonicic 
region  arise  in  the  spinal  cord  in,  or  are  connected  with,  the  cells 
•of  the  posterior  vesicular  column  of  Clarke.  This  conclusion  b 
based  upon  the  fact  that  these  special  cells  are  found  in  the  three 
regions  already  mentioned,  and  in  those  only  where  the  white  rami 
of  fine  medullated  fibres  exist,  viz.,  in  the  cervico-cranial  regions, 
in  the  spinal  accessory,  in  the  thoracic  region,  and  in  the  sacral 
region.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  fibres  are  also  connected  with 
the  cells  of  the  lateral  horn  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord, 
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and  its  representative  in  the  medulla,  the  antero-lateral  nucleus  of 
Clarke. 

In  a  paper  supplementary  to  his  first  account  of  the  sympathetic 
system,  Gaskell  traced  the  nerve-fibres  of  the  anterior  nerve-roots 
to  the  various  groups  of  nerve-cells  in  the  spinal  cord  thus : 
(L)  Efferent  nerves  to  somatic  muscles  arise  from  group  of  cells 
of  anterior  comua ;  (ii.)  efferent  nerves  to  striated  splanch- 
nic muscles  from  cells  of  the  tractus  intermedio-lateralis. 
(iii.)  Anabolic  or  inhibitory  nerves  to  glands,  muscles  of  viscera, 
and  vessels  of  splanchnic  system  from  cells  of  Clarke's  ooliunn ; 
(iv.)  motor  nerves  to  visceral  muscles  from  solitary  cells  at  the 
base  of  the  posterior  comu  ;  and  (v.)  motor  or  kataboUc  nerves  to 
glands  and  vascular  muscles  from  small  cells  of  the  lateral  comu. 

Straoture  and  Functions  of  the  Gfinglia. — The  sym- 
pathetic ganglia  all  contain — (i.)  nerve-fibres  traversing  them  ; 
(2.)  nerve-fibres  originating  in  them;  (3.)  nerve  or  ganglion- 
corpuscles,  giving  origin  to  these  fibres  ;  and  (4.)  other  corpuscles 
that  appear  free.  In  the  sympathetic  ganglia  of  the  frog,  ganglion- 
cells  of  a  veiy  complicated  structure  have  been  described  by  Beale, 
and  subsequently  by  Arnold.  The  cells  are  enclosed  each  in  a 
nucleated  capsule  :  they  are  pyriform  in  shape,  and  from  the 
yjointed  end  two  fibres  are  given  off,  which  gradually  acquire  the 
characters  of  nerve-fibres  :  one  of  them  is  straight,  and  the  other 
(which  sometimes  arises  from  the  cell  by  two  roots)  is  spirally 
coiled  around  it. 

According  to  Gaskell  the  functions  of  the  main  sympathetic 
ganglia  are  the  following  ; — (i.)  They  effect  the  conversion  of 
medullated  into  non-medullated  fibres ;  (2.)  They  possess  a 
nutritive  influence  over  the  nerves  which  pass  from  them  to  the 
periphery ;  (3.)  They  increase  the  number  of  fibres  at  the  same 
time  as  they  cause  the  removal  of  the  medulla.  As  regards  their 
possession  of  the  usual  properties  of  nerve-centres  little  or  nothing 
is  certainly  known.  It  appears  unlikely  that  they  possess  the 
reflex  functions  of  the  spinal  centres. 

As  a  contribution  towards  the  explanation  of  the  nervous 
mechanism  of  nutrition  comes  in  GaskelVs  theory  of  kataholic 
and  anabolic  nerves.  He  supposes  that  every  tissue  is  supplied 
with  two  sets  of  nerves,  the  former  of  which  corresponds  with 
the  motor  nerve,  the  viscero-motor  and  the  cardio-augmentor,  by 
the  stimulation  of  which  an  increase  of  the  metabolism  takes 
place,  and  which  is  followed  by  exhaustion.  It  may  be  accom- 
panied either  by  contraction  of  a  muscle  or  by  an  increase  of  con- 
traction. Such  a  nerve  is  excellently  illustrated  by  the  sympa- 
thetic augmentor  or  accelerator  nerve  of  the  heart,  on  stimulation 
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of  which  an  increase  in  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart  takes 
place,  followed  after  a  time  by  exhaustion.  A  katabolic  nerve 
stimulates  the  destructive  metabolism  which  is  always  going  on  in 
a  tissue.  The  anabolic  nerve  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  katabolic 
nerve  in  function.  It  subserves  constructive  metabolism.  Stimu- 
lation of  the  nerve  produces  diminished  activity,  repair  of  tissue 
and  building  up.  An  example  of  this  kind  of  nerve  is  seen  in  the 
cardiac  vagus,  stimulation  of  which  produces  inhibition.  Inhibition 
must  generally  be  looked  upon  as  an  anabolic  process. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  results  of  stimulation  of  the  nerves  to 
the  salivary  glands,  discussed  in  a  former  chapter,  appear  to 
support  the  theory,  that  the  processes  of  constructive  and  destruc- 
tive metabolism  are  under  the  control  of  separate  nerve-fibres. 
In  the  case  of  the  submaxillaiy  gland  for  example,  if  the  sympa- 
thetic fibres  be  stimulated,  a  katabolic  effect  is  produced,  and  the 
materials  of  secretion  are  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  protoplasm 
(this  action  in  the  case  of  the  gland  Heidenhain  calls  trophic) ;  if 
on  the  other  hand  the  chorda  tympani  or  the  secretory  nerve  be 
stimulated,  two  things  happen,  one  being  the  discharge  of  water 
and  the  materials  of  secretion  from  the  gland-cells,  and  the  other 
the  building  up  or  reconstruction  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  ceUa 
A  part  of  this  action  at  any  rate  is  anabolic,  and  similar  to  the 
action  of  inhibitory  nerves. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  SENSES. 

Genei^al  Considerations, — Through  the  medium  of  the  nervoui 
system  the  mind  obtains  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  both  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  body,  and  of  the  external  world.  This  know- 
ledge is  based  upon  sensations  resulting  from  the  stimulation 
of  certain  centres  in  the  brain,  by  irritations  conveyed  to  them 
by  afferent  nerves.  Under  normal  circumstances,  the  following 
structures  are  necessary  for  sensation  :  (a)  A  peripheral  origan  for 
the  reception  of  the  impression ;  (6)  a  nerve  for  conducting  it ; 
(c)  a  nerve-centre  for  feeling  or  perceiving  it. 

Classification  of  Sensations. — Sensations  may  be  conveniently 
classed  as  (i)  common  and  (2)  special. 
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(i.)  Common  Sensations. — Under  this  head  fall  all  those 
generaL.senaatkma.  which  cannot  be  distinctly  localized  in  any 
pajticular  part  of  the  body,  such  aa  fatigue^  discomfort^  fainlnmy 
*KK^y>  together  with  hvnger  and  thirsty  in  which,,  in  addition 
a  general  discomfort,  there  is  in  many  persons  a  distinct  sensation 
referred  to  the  stomach  or  fauces.  In  this  class  must  also  be 
placed  the  various  irritations  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bronchi,  which  give  rise  to  coughing,  and  also  the  sensations 
derived  from  various  viscera  indicating  the  necessity  of  expelling 
their  contents ;  e,g.j  the  desire  to  defaecate,  to  urinate,  and,  in  the 
female,  the  sensations  which  precede  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus. 
We  must  also  include  such  sensations  as  itching,  creeping,  tick- 
ling, tingling,  burning,  aching,  &c.,  some  of  which  come  under  the 
head  of  pain :  they  will  be  again  referred  to  in  describing  the 
tactile  sense.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  very  clear  line  of  demar- 
cation between  many  of  the  common  sensations  above  mentioned 
and  the  sense  of  touch,  which  forms  the  connecting  link  between 
the  general  and  special  sensations.  Touch  is,  indeed,  usually 
classed  with  the  special  senses,,  and  will  be  considered  in  the  same 
group  with  them  ;  yet  it  differs  from  them  in  being  common  to 
many  nerves.  Among  common  sensations  some  would  rank 
the  muscular  sense,  which  has  been  already  alluded  to.  It  is  by 
means  of  this  sense  that  we  become  aware  of  the  condition  of  the 
muscles,  and  thus  obtain  the  information  necessary  for  their 
adjustment  to  various  purposes — standing,  walking,  grasping,  etc. 
This  muscular  sensibility  (to  which  we  shall  again  refer)  is  shown 
in  our  power  to  estimate  the  differences  between  weights  by  the 
different  muscular  efforts  necessary  to  raise  them.  It  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  sense  of  contact  and  of  pressure, 
of  which  the  skin  is  the  organ.  When  standing  erect,  we  can 
feel  the  ground  (contact),  and  further  there  is  a  sense  of  pressure, 
due  to  our  feet  being  pressed  against  the  ground  by  the  weight  of 
the  body.  Both  these  are  derived  from  the  skin  of  the  sole  of  the 
foot  If  now  we  raise  the  body  on  the  toes,  we  are  conscious 
(muscular  sense)  of  a  muscular  effort  made  by  the  muscles  of  the 
calf,  which  overcomes  a  certain  resistance. 

(2.)  Special  Sensations. — Including  the  sense  of  touch,  the 
special  senses  are  five  in  number — Touch,  Taste,  Smell,  Hearing, 

sigK*  ■ 

The  most  important  distinction  between  common  and  special 
sensations  is  that  by  the  former  we  are  made  aware  of  certain 
conditions  of  various  parts  of  our  bodies,  while  from  the  latter  we 
gain  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world  also.  This  difference 
wmbe  clear  if  we  compare  the  sensations  of  pain  and  touch,  the 
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former  of  which  is  a  common,  the  latter  a  special  sensation.  "  If 
we  place  the  edge  of  a  sharp  knife  on  the  skin,  we  feel  the  edge 
by  means  of  our  sense  of  touch ;  we  perceive  a  sensation,  and 
refer  it  to  the  object  which  has  caused  it.  But  as  soon  as  we  cut 
the  skin  with  the  knife,  we  feel  pain,  a  feeling  which  we  no 
longer  refer  to  the  cutting  knife,  but  which  we  feel  within  our- 
selves, and  which  communicates  to  us  the  fact  of  a  change 
of  condition  in  our  own  body.  By  the  sensation  of  pain  we 
are  neither  able  to  recognise  the  object  which  caused  it,  nor  its 
nature." 

In  studying  the  phenomena  of  sensation,  it  is  important  clearly 
to  understand  that  the  aensoritim,  or  seat  of  sensation,  is  in  the 
brain,  and  not  in  the  particular  organ  through  which  the  sensory 
impression  is  received.  In  common  parlance  we  are  said  to  see 
with  the  eye,-  hear  with  the  ear,  etc.,  but  in  reality  these  organs 
are  only  adapted  to  receive  impressions  which  being  conducted 
to  the  sensorium,  through  their  respective  nerves  give  rise  to 
sensation. 

Hence,  if  the  optic  nerve  is  severed,  vision  is  no  longer  possible ; 
since,  although  the  image  falls  on  the  retina  as  before,  the  sensory 
impression  can  no  longer  be  conveyed  to  the  sensorium.  When 
any  given  sensation  is  felt,  all  that  we  can  with  certainty  affirm 
is  that  some  part  of  the  brain  is  excited.  The  exciting  cause 
may  be  some  object  of  the  external  world,  producing  an  objective 
sensation  ;  or  the  condition  of  the  sensorium  may  be  due  to  8(Hne 
excitement  within  the  brain  itself,  in  which  case  the  sensation  is 
termed  subjective.  The  mind  habitually  refers  sensations  to 
external  causes  ;  and  hence,  whenever  they  are  subjective  we  can 
hardly  divest  ourselves  of  the  idea  of  an  external  cause,  and  an 
illusion  is  the  result. 

Numberless  examples  of  such  illusions  might  be  quoted.  As 
familiar  cases  may  be  mentioned,  humming  and  buzzing  in  the 
ears  caused  by  some  irritation  of  the  auditory  nerve  or  centre, 
and  even  musical  sounds  and  voices  (sometimes  termed  auditory 
spectra) ;  also  so-called  optical  illusions :  objects  are  described  as 
seen,  although  not  present.  Such  illusions  are  most  strikingly 
exemplified  in  cases  of  delirium  tremens  or  other  forma  of 
delirium,  and  may  take  the  form  of  cats,  rats,  creeping  loathsome 
forms,  etc. 

Causes  of  lUnsions. — One  uniform  internal  cause,  which  may 
act  on  all  the  nerves  of  the  senses  in  the  same  manner,  Is]  capiDary 
congestion.  This  one  cause  excites  in  the  retina,  while  the  eyes 
are  closed,  the  sensations  of  light  and  lumiuouB  flashes ;  in  the 
auditory  nerve,  the  sensation  of  humming  and  ringing  sounds; 
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in  the  olfactory  nerve,  the  sense  of  odours ;  and  in  the  nerves  of 
feeHhg,  the  sensation  of  pain.  In  the  same  way,  also,  a  narcotic 
substance  introduced  into  the  blood,  excites  in  the  nerves  of  each 
sense  peculiar  symptoms  :  in  the  optic  nerves,  the  appearance  of 
luminous  sparks  before  the  eyes  ;  in  the  auditory  nerves,  tinnitus 
aurivm ;  and  in  the  common  sensory  nerves,  the  sensation  of 
creeping  over  the  surface.  So,  also,  among  external  causes,  the 
stimulus  of  electricity,  or  the  mechanical  influence  of  a  blow,  con- 
cussion, or  pressure,  excites  in  the  eye  the  sensation  of  light  and 
colours ;  in  the  ear,  a  sense  of  a  loud  sound  or  of  ringing ;  in  the 
tongue  a  saline  or  acid  taste ;  and  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body, 
a  perception  of  peculiar  jarring  or  of  the  mechanical  impression, 
or  a  shock  like  it. 

Experiments  seem  to  have  proved,  however,  that  none  of 
the  nerves  of  special  sense  possess  the  faculty  of  common 
sensibility. 

Perceptions. — The  habit  of  constantly  referring  our  sensations 
to  external  causes,  leads  us  to  interpret  the  various  modifications 
which  external  objects  produce  in  our  sensations,  as  properties  of 
the  external  bodies  themselves.  Thus  we  speak  of  certain  sub 
stances  as  possessing  a  disagreeable  taste  and  smell ;  whereas  the 
fact  is,  their  taste  and  smell  are  only  disagreeable  to  v>8.  It  is 
evident  however,  that  on  this  habit  of  referring  our  sensations 
to  causes  outside  ourselves  (perception),  depends  the  reality  of 
the  external  world  to  us ;  and  more  especially  is  this  the  case 
with  the  senses  of  touch  and  sight.  By  the  co-operation  of  these 
two  senses,  aided  by  the  others,  we  are  enabled  gradually  to 
attain  a  knowledge  of  external  objects  which  daily  experience 
confirms,  until  we  come  to  place  unbounded  confidence  in  what  is 
termed  the  evidence  of  the  senses. 

Judgments, — We  must  draw  a  distinction  between  mere  sensa- 
tions and  the  judgments  based,  often  unconsciously,  upon  them. 
Thus,  in  looking  at  a  near  object^  we  unconsciously  estimate  its 
distance,  and  say  it  seems  to  be  ten  or  twelve  feet  off :  but  the 
estimate  of  its  distance  is  in  reality  a  judgment  based  on  many 
things  besides  the  appearance  of  the  object  itself;  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  number  of  intervening  objects,  the  number 
of  steps  which  from  past  experience  we  know  we  must  take  before 
we  could  touch  it,  and  many  others. 
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The  Special  Senses. 

I,  Touch. 

*  Seat — The  sense  of  touch  is  not  confined  to  particular  parts  of 
the  body  of  small  extent,  like  the  other  senses ;  on  the  contrary, 
all  parts  capable  of  perceiving  the  presence  of  a  stimulus  by  ordi- 
nary  sensation  are,  in  certain  degrees,  the  seat  of  this  sense;  but 
touch  should  not  be  considered  as  a  mere  modification  or  exaltation 
of  conmion  sensation  or  sensibility.  For  although  the  nerves  on 
which  the  sense  of  touch  depends,  are  the  same  as  those  which 
confer  ordinary  sensation  on  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  viz., 
those  derived  from  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  of  the  spinal 
cord,  and  the  sensory  cerebral  nerves,  yet  it  seems  probable  that 
the  nerve-fibres  which  subserve  the  special  sense  of  touch  are  pro- 
vided with  special  end-organs. 

All  parts  of  the  body  supplied  with  sensory  nerves  are  thus,  in 
some  degree,  organs  of  touch,  yet  the  sense  is  exercised  in  perfec- 
tion only  in  those  parts  the  sensibility  of  which  is  extremely  deli- 
cate, e.^.,  the  skin,  the  tongue,  and  the  lips,  which  are  provided  with 
abundant  papillse.  A  peculiar  and,  of  its  own  kind  in  each  case  a 
very  acute  sense  of  touch  is  exercised  through  the  medium  of  the 
nails  and  teeth.  To  a  less  extent  the  hair  may  be  reckoned  an 
organ  of  touch ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  eyelashes.  The  sense  of  touch 
renders  us  conscious  of  the  presence  of  a  stimulus,  from  the  slightest 
to  the  most  intense  degree  of  its  action,  by  that  indescribable  some- 
thing which  we  call  feeling,  or  conmion  sensation.  The  modifica- 
tions of  this  sense  often  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  parts  affected. 
The  sensation  of  pricking,  for  example,  informs  us  that  the  sensitive 
fibres  are  intensely  affected  in  a  small  extent :  the  sensation  of 
pressure  indicates  a  slighter  affection  of  the  parts  in  the  greater 
extent,  and  to  a  greater  depth.  It  is  by  the  depth  to  which  the 
parts  are  affected  that  the  feeling  of  pressure  is  distinguished 
from  that  of  mere  contact. 

Varieties. — (a)  The  sense  of  touch  proper,  tactile  sensibility  or 
pressure,  (6)  temperature.  These  when  carried  beyond  a  certain 
degree  are  merged  in  the  sensation  of  (c)  pain. 

Touch  proper. — In  almost  all  parts  of  the  body  which  have 
delicate  tactile  sensibility  the  epidermis,  immediately  over  the 
papillae,  is  moderately  thin.  When  its  tliickness  is  much  in- 
creased, as  over  the  heel,  the  sense  of  touch  is  very  much  dulled. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  altogether  removed,  and  the  cutis 
laid  bare,  the  sensation  of  contact  is  replaced  by  one  of  pain. 
Further,  in  all  highly  sensitive  parts,  the  papillae  are  numerous 
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and  highly  vascular,  and  the  sensory  nerves  are  connected  with 
special  end-organs  which  have  been  described  p.  104  et  seq. 

The  speci^d  endings  of  the  nerves  which  have  to  do  with  touch 
may,  however,  be  here  again  mentioned.  They  are  of  two  kinds, 
viz.,  (a)  touch  corpuscles,  which  are  found  chiefly  in  the  hands  and 
feet,  particularly  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  hands  and  fingers, 
but  also  on  the  under  surface  of  the  forearm,  nipple,  eyelids,  lips, 
and  genital  organs.  Touch  corpuscles  are  situated  in  the  cutis 
vera,  (b)  end  bulbs,  which  are  found  in  conjunctivae  and  other 
mucous  membranes,  the  lips,  genital  organs,  tongue,  rectum, 
and  elsewhere,  but  not  in  the  skin  proper.  As  regards  the 
Pacinian  corpuscles  and  similar  end-organs,  which  are  so  widely 
distributed,  and  which  may  be  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
sensation,  when  they  are  found  in  the  skin  they  are  situated 
very  deeply  in  the  cutis  vera  or  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue. 
They  are  extremely  numerous  on  the  nerves  of  the  palmar  surface 
of  the  fingers.  In  all  of  these  endings,  and  in  similar  ones  found 
in  other  animals,  the  nerve  ends,  as  in  axis  cylinder,  in  a  special 
development  of  the  connective  tissue  sheath.  In  addition  to 
these  special  nerve-endings,  nerve-fibres  appear  to  terminate 
everywhere  in  the  skin  between  the  cells  of  the  Malpighian 
stratum  of  the  epidermis  in  the  ends,  and  in  certain  animals  some 
of  them  appear  to  end  in  special  and  rather  large  cells. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  distinguish  between  what  is  called 
mere  contact  and  touch  in  which  the  element  of  pressure  comes 
in.  The  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  touch  depends  very  largely  on 
the  cutaneous  circulation,  which  is  of  course  largely  influenced  by 
external  temperature.  Hence  the  numbness,  familiar  to  everyone, 
produced  by  the  application  of  cold  to  the  skin. 

Acuteness  of  the  Sense, — The  perfection  of  the  sense  of  touch  on 
different  parts  of  the  surface  is  proportioned  to  the  power  which 
such  parts  possess  of  distinguishing  and  isolating  the  sensations 
produced  by  two  points  placed  close  together.  This  poVV'er  de- 
pends, at  least  in  part,  on  the  number  of  primitive  nerve-fibres 
distributed  to  the  part ;  for  the  fewer  the  primitive  fibres  which 
an  organ  receives,  the  more  likely  is  it  that  several  impressions 
on  different  contiguous  points  will  act  on  only  one  nervous  fibre, 
and  hence  be  confounded,  and  perhaps  produce  but  one  sensation. 
Experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the  tactile  properties 
of  different  parts  of  the  skin,  as  measured  by  this  power  of  distin- 
guishing distances.  These  consist  in  touching  the  skin,  while  the 
eyes  are  closed,  with  the  points  of  a  pair  of  compasses  sheathed 
with  cork,  and  in  ascertaining  how  close  the  points  of  compasses 
might  be  brought  to  each  other,  and  still  be  felt  as  two  bodies. 
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Table  of  variations  in  the  tactile  ■ensibility  of  different  parts.— 

The  Tiieasurement  indicates  the  least  distance  at  which  ths  ttoo  blunted 
points  of  a  pair  of  compasses  could  be  separately  distinguished. 
(E.  H.  Weber.) 


re 


Tip  of  tongue 

P^mar  surface  of  third  phalanx  of  forefinger 

Palmar  surface  of  second  phalanges  of  fingers 

Red  surface  of  under-lip 

Tip  of  the  nose     .... 

Middle  of  doreum  of  tongue    . 

Palm  of  hand       .... 

Centre  of  hard  palate 

Dorsal  surface  of  first  phalanges  of  fingei 

Back  of  hand 

Dorsum  of  foot  near  toes    . 
Gluteal  region         .... 
Sacral  region       .... 
Upper  and  lower  parts  of  forearm  . 
Back  of  neck  near  occiput  . 
Upper  dorsal  and  mid-lumbar  regions 
Middle  part  of  forearm 
Middle  of  thigh       .... 
Mid-cervical  region     . 
Mid-dorsal  region    .... 
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Moreover,  in  the  case  of  the  limbs,  it  was  found  that  before 
they  were  recognised  as  two,  the  points  of  the  compasses  bad  to 
be  further  separated  when  the  line  joining  them  was  in  the  long 
axis  of  the  limb,  than  when  in  the  transverse  direction. 

According  to  Weber  the  mind  estimate^  the  distance  betyeqi 
two  points  by  the  number  of  unexcited  nerve-endings  which  in- 
tervene between  the  two  points  touohod.  It  would  appear  that 
a  certain  number  of  intervening  unexcited  nerve-endings  are 
necessary  before  two  points  touched  can  J?ft  recognised  as  separate, 
and  the  greater  this  number  the » more ,  daariy  ^m:^  the  points  o[ 
contact  distinguished  as  ^epar^te.  By  practice  the  delicacy  of  a 
sense  of  touch  may  be  very  much  increased.  A  familiar  illustra- 
tion occurs  in  the  case  of  the  blind,  who,  by  constant  practice, 
can  acquire  the  power  of  reading  raised  letters  the  forms  of  whieh 
are  almost  if  not  quite  undistinguishable  by  the  sense  of  touch 
to  an  ordinary  person. 

Localization. — Xte^^ower  of  correctly  localising_afinsations  of 
toufih  is  gradually  derived  from  experifiuce.  Thus  infants  when 
in  ^ain  simply  cry,  but  make  no  eJQfort  to  remove  the  cause  of 
irritation,  as  an  older  child  or  adult  would,  doubtless  on  account 
of  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  its  exact  situation. 

Illusions. — The  different  degrees  of  sensitiveness  possessed  by 
different  parts  may  give  rise  to  errors  of  judgment  in  estimating 
the  distance  between  two  points  where   the   skin   is   touched. 
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Thus,  if  blunted  points  of  a  pair  of  compasses  (maintained  at  a 
constant  distance  apart)  be  slowly  drawn  over  the  skin  of  the 
cheek  towards  the  lips,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  resist  the»  con> 
elusion  that  the  distance  between  the  points  is  gradually  increasing. 
When  they  reach  the  lips  they  seem  to  be  considerably  further 
apart  than  on  the  cheek.  Thus,  too,  our  estimate  of  the  size  of 
a  cavity  in  a  tooth  is  usually  exaggerated  when  based  upon  sensa 
tion  derived  from  the  tongue  alone.  Another  curious  illusion 
may  here  be  mentioned.  If  we  close  the  eyes,  and  place  a  small 
marble  or  pea  between  the  crossed  fore  and  middle  fingers,  we 
seem  to  be  touching  two  marbles.  This  illusion  is  due  to  an 
error  of  judgment.  The  marble  is  touched  by  two  surfaces  which, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  could  only  be  touched  by  two 
separate  marbles,  hence,  the  mind,  taking  no  cognizance  of  the 
fact  that  the  fingers  are  crossed,  forms  the  conclusion  that  two 
sensations  are  due  to  two  marbles. 

Temperatiire. — The  whole  surface  of  the  body  is  more  or 
less  sensitive  to  differences  of  temperature.  The  sensation  of 
heat  is  distinct  from  that  of  touch :  and  it  would  seem  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  there  are  special  nerves  and  nerve-endings  for 
temperature.  At  any  rate  the  power  of  discriminating  tempera- 
ture may  remain  unimpaired  when  the  sense  of  touch  is  tempo- 
rarily in  abeyance.  Thus  if  the  ulnar  nerve  be  compressed  at 
the  elbow  till  the  sense  of  touch  is  very  much  dulled  in  the 
fingers  which  it  supplies,  the  sense  of  temperature  remains  quite 
unaffected. 

The  sensations  of  heat  and  cold  are  often  exceedingly  fallacious, 
and  in  many  cases  are  no  guide  at  all  to  the  absolute  temperature 
as  indicated  by  a  thermometer.  All  that  we  can  with  safety  infer 
from  our  sensations  of  temperature,  is  that  a  given  object  is 
warmer  or  cooler  than  the  skin.  Thus  the  temperature  of  our 
skin  is  the  standard ;  and  as  this  varies  from  hour  to  hour  accord- 
ing to  the  activity  of  the  cutaneous  circulation,  our  estimate  of 
the  absolute  temperature  of  any  body  must  necessarily  vary  too. 
If  we  put  the  left  hand  into  water  at  5°  C.  (40°  F.)  and  the  right 
into  water  at  45°  C.  (1 10°  F.),  and  then  immerse  both  in  water  at 
27°  C.  (80°  F.)  it  will  feel  warm  to  the  left  hand  but  cool  to  the 
right  Again,  a  piece  of  metal  which  has  really  the  same  tem- 
perature as  a  given  piece  of  wood  will  feel  much  colder,  since  it 
conducts  away  the  heat  much  more  rapidly.  For  the  same 
reason  air  in  motion  feels  very  much  cooler  than  air  of  the  same 
temperature  at  rest. 

In  some  cases  we  are  able  to  form  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of 
absolute  temperature.     Thus,  by  plunging  the  elbow  into  a  bath. 
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a  practised  bath-attendant  can  tell  the  temperature  sometimes 
within  half  a  degree  Centigrade. 

The  temperatures  which  can  be  readily  discriminated  are 
between  10° — 45°  C.  (50° — 115°  F.);  very  low  and  Tery  hi^i 
temperatures  alike  produce  a  burning  sensation.  A  temperature 
appears  higher  according  to  the  extent  of  cutaneous  surface 
exposed  to  it  Thus,  water  of  a  temperature  which  can  be  readily 
borne  by  the  hand,  is  quite  intolerable  if  the  whole  body  be 
immersed.  So,  too,  water  appears  much  hotter  to  the  hand  than 
to  a  single  finger. 

The  delicacy  of  the  sense  of  temperature  coincides  in  the  main 
with  that  of  touch,  and  appears  to  depend  largely  on  the  thick- 
ness of  the  skin  ;  hence,  in  the  elbow,  where  the  skin  is  thin,  the 
sense  of  temperature  is  delicate,  though  that  of  touch  is  not 
remarkably  so.  Weber  has  further  ascertained  the  following 
facts  :  two  compass  points  so  near  together  on  the  skin  that  thej 
produce  but  a  single  impression,  at  once  give  rise  to  two  sensa- 
tions, when  one  is  hotter  than  the  other.  Moreover,  of  two  bodieB 
of  equal  weight,  that  which  is  the  colder  feels  heavier  than  the 
other. 

As  every  sensation  is  attended  with  an  idea,  and  leaves  behind 
it  an  idea  in  the  mind  which  can  be  reproduced  at  will,  we  are 
enabled  to  compare  the  idea  of  a  past  sensation  with  another  sen- 
sation really  present.  Thus  we  can  compare  the  weight  of  one 
body  with  another  which  we  had  previously  felt,  of  which  the  idea 
is  retained  in  our  mind.  Weber  was  indeed  able  ^^  Higfingiiigh 
in  this  manner  between  temperatures,  experienced  one  after  jhe 
other»  better  than  between  temperatures  to  which  thyEfJ:.woiaid8 
were  sirQult^neously  subjected.  This  power  of  comparing  pie- 
pent  with  past  sensations  diminishes,  however,  iii  proportion  to 
the  tune  whicK  has  elapsed  between  them.  After-^ensatioMMi 
by  impressions  on  nerves  of  common  sensibility  or  touch  are  very 
vivid  and  durable.  As  long  as  the  condition  into  which  the 
stimulus  has  thrown  the  organ  endures,  the  sensation  also  remains, 
though  the  exciting  cause  should  have  long  ceased  to  act.  Both 
painful  and  pleasurable  sensations  afford  many  examples  of  this 
fact. 

Subjective  sensations^  or  sensations  dependent  on  internal  cauBes, 
are  in  no  sense  more  frequent  than  in  the  sense  of  touch.  All 
the  sensations  of  pleasure  and  pain,  of  heat  and  cold,  of  lightness 
and  weight,  of  fatigue,  &c.,  may  be  produced  by  internal  causes. 
Neuralgic  pains,  the  sensation  of  rigor,  formication  or  the  creep- 
ing of  ants,  and  the  states  of  the  sexual  organs  occurring  during 
sleep,  afford  striking   examples  of  subjective  sensations.     The 
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mind  has  a  remarkable  power  of  exciting  sensations  in  the  nerves 
of  common  sensibility :  just  as  the  thought  of  the  nauseous 
excites  sometimes  the  sensation  of  nausea,  so  the  idea  of  pain  gives 
Tise  to  the  actual  sensation  of  pain  in  a  part  predisposed  to  it ; 
numerous  examples  of  this  influence  might  be  quoted. 

Pain. — -As  regards  painful  sensations,  three  views  can  be 
taken  :  i,  that  it  is  a  special  sensation  provided  with  a  special 
conducing  apparatus  in  each  part  of  the  body ;  2,  that  it  is  pro- 
duced "by*  an  over-stimulation  of  the  special  nerves  concerned 
with  touch  or  temperature,  or  of  the  other  nerves  of  special  sense ; 
or  3,  that  it  is  an  over-stimulation  of  the  nerves  of  common 
sensation]  which  tell  us  of  the  condition  of  our  own  bodies, 
both  of  the  surface  and  also  of  the  .internal  organs.  There 
seems  to  be  much  in  favour  of  all  of  these  views.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  even  if  any  variety  of  pain  be  a  special  sensation, 
some  kind  of  pain  may  be  produced  by  stimulation  of  the  bare 
sensory  nerves  apart  from  any  special  form  of  nerve  termination. 
It  is  said  that  the  main  diiference  between  the  common  sensation 
which  tells  us  of  the  condition  of  all  parts  of  the  body  and  of 
which  thirst  and  hunger  are  but  examples,  the  one  informing  us 
of  the  condition  of  the  palate  and  the  other  of  the  state  of  our 
stomach,  and  the  special  sense  of  touch  and  temperature,  is  that 
the  latter  are  provided  with  special  apparatus.  By  means  of  this 
apparatus  we  are  able  to  localise  the  sensation  from  which  it  is 
possible  to  form  judgments.  Such  a  special  apparatus  is  evidently 
not  absolutely  essential  for  the  sensation  of  pain,  but  this  does  not 
exclude  the  idea  that  pain  may  result  from  over-stimulation  of  a 
nerve  of  special  sense  or  of  its  termination. 

The  Musoiila«r  Sense. — The  estimate  of  a  weight  is  usually 
based  on  two  sensations :  i,  of  pressure  on  the  skin,  and  2,  the 
muscular  sense. 

The  estimate  of  weight  derived  from  a  combination  of  these  two 
sensations  (as  in  lifting  a  weight)  is  more  accurate  than  that 
derived  from  the  former  alone  (as  when  a  weight  is  laid  on  the 
hand) ;  thus  AVeber  found  that  by  the  former  method  he  could 
generally  distinguish  19^02.  from  20  oz.  but  not  19!  oz.  from 
20,  while  by  the  latter  he  could  at  most  only  distinguish  14^  oz. 
from  15  oz. 

It  is  not  the  absolute,  but  the  relative,  amount  of  the  difference 
of  weight  which  we  have  thus  the  faculty  of  perceiving. 

It  is  not,  however,  certain,  that  our  idea  of  the  amount  of 
muscular  force  used  is  derived  solely  from  the  muscular  sense. 
We  have  the  power  of  estimating  very  accurately  beforehand, 
and  of  regulating,  the  amount  of  nervous  influence  necessary  for 
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the  production  of  a  certain  degree  of  movement.  When  we  raise 
a  vessel,  with  the  contents  of  which  we  are  not  acquainted,  the 
force  we  employ  is  determined  by  the.  idea  we  have  conceived  of 
its  weight.  If  it  should  happen  to  contain  some  very  heavy  sub- 
stance, as  quicksilver,  we  shall  probably  let  it  fall ;  the  amount 
of  muscular  action,  or  of  nervous  energy,  which  -we  had  exerted 
being  insufficient.  The  same  thing  occurs  sometimes  to  a  person 
descending  stairs  in  the  dark ;  he  makes  the  movement  for  the 
descent  of  a  step  which  does  not  exist.  It  is  possible  that  in  the 
same  way  the  idea  of  weight  and  pressure  in  raising  bodies,  or  in 
resisting  forces,  may  in  part  arise  from  a  consciousness  of  the 
amoimt  of  nervous  energy  transmitted  from  the  brain  rather  than 
from  a  sensation  in  the  muscles  themselves.  The  mental  ccm- 
viotion  of  the  inability  longer  to  support  a  weight  must  also  be 
distinguished  from  the  actual  sensation  of  fatigue  in  the  muscles. 

So,  with  regard  to  the  ideas  derived  from  sensations  of  touch 
combined  with  movements,  it  is  doubtful  how  far  the  cousciouflr 
ness  of  the  extent  of  muscular  movement  is  obtained  from  sensa- 
tions in  the  muscles  themselves.  The  sensation  of  movement 
attending  the  motions  of  the  hand  is  very  slight ;  and  persons 
who  do  not  know  that  the  action  of  particular  muscles  is  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  given  movements,  do  not  suspect  that 
the  movement  of  the  fingers,  for  example,  depends  on  an  action 
in  the  forearm.  The  mind  has,  nevertheless,  a  very  definite 
knowledge  of  the  changes  of  position  produced  by  movements; 
and  it  is  on  this  that  the  ideas  which  it  conceives  of  the  extensioQ 
and  form  of  a  body  are  in  great  measure  founded. 

There  is  no  marked  development  of  common  sensibility  to  be  made 
out  in  muscles  :  they  may  be  cut  without  the  production  of  pain. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  aflferent  impulses  must 
pass  upwards  from  muscles  and  tendons  acquainting  the  brain  with 
their  condition.  This,  then,  must  be  a  special  sense.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  minute  end-bulbs  of  Golgi  found  in  ten- 
dons, and  that  the  Pacinian  corpuscles  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
joints,  are  the  terminal  organs  of  this  special  sense. 

Jvdgment  of  the  Farm  and  Size  of  Bodies, — By  the  sense  of 
touch  the  mind  is  made  acquainted  with  the  size,  form,  and  other 
external  characters  of  bodies.  And  in  order  that  these  character 
may  be  easily  ascertained,  the  sense  of  touch  is  especially 
developed  in  those  parts  which  can  be  readily  moved  over  the 
siu^ace  of  bodies.  Touch,  in  its  more  limited  sense,  or  the  act  of 
examining  a  body  by  the  touch,  consists  merely  in  a  volimtaiy 
employment  of  this  sense  combined  with  movement^  and  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  sense  of  touch,  or  common  sensibility, 
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generally,  as  the  act  of  seeking,  following,  or  examining  odours, 
does  to  the  sense  of  smell.  The  hand  is  the  best  adapted  for  it, 
by  reason  of  its  peculiarities  of  structure, — namely,  its  capability 
of  pronation  and  supination,  which  enables  it^  by  the  movement 
of  rotation,  to  examine  the  whole  circumference  of  the  body  ;  the 
power  it  possesses  of  opposing  the  thumb  to  the  rest  of  the  hand, 
and  the  relative  mobility  of  the  fingers ;  and  lastly,  from  the 
abundance  of  the  sensory  terminal  organs  which  it  possesses. 
In  forming  a  conception  of  the  figure  and  extent  of  a  surface,  the 
mind  multiplies  the  size  of  the  hand  or  fingers  used  in  the 
inquiry  by  the  number  of  times  which  it  is  contained  in  the  sur- 
face traversed ;  and  by  repeating  this  process  with  regard  to  the 
different  dimensions  of  a  solid  body,  acquires  a  notion  of  its 
cubical  extent,  but,  of  course,  only  an  imperfect  notion,  as  other 
senses,  ^.^.,  the  sight,  are  required  to  make  it  complete. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  consideration  to  say  how  much  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  thing  touched  depends  upon  pressure  and  how 
much  upon  the  muscular  sense. 

II.  Taste. 

Conditions  necessary. — The  conditions  for  the  perceptions  of 
taste  are : — 1,  the  presence  of  a  nerve  and  nerve-centre  with 
special  endowments ;  2,  the  excitation  of  the  nerve  by  the  sapid 
matters,  which  for  this  purpose  must  be  in  a  state  of  solution ; 
3,  a  temperature  of  about  37°  to  40°  C.  (98°  to  100°  F.).  The 
nerves  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  sense  of  taste  have 
been  already  considered  (pp.  327  c<  seq.).  The  mode  of  action 
of  the  substances  which  excite  taste  consists  in  the  production  of 
a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  gustatory  nerves,  and  the  con 
duction  of  the  stimulus  thus  produced  to  the  nerve-centre ;  and, 
according  to  the  difference  of  the  substances,  an  infinite  variety 
of  changes  of  condition  of  the  nerves,  and  consequently  of  stimu 
lations  of  the  gustatory  centre,  may  be  induced.  The  matters  to 
be  tasted  must  either  be  in  solution  or  be  soluble  in  the  moisture 
covering  the  tongue;  hence  insoluble  substances  are  usually 
tasteless,  and  produce  merely  sensations  of  touch.  Moreover,  for 
the  perfect  action  of  a  sapid,  as  of  an  odorous  substance,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  sentient  surface  should  be  moist.  Hence, 
when  the  tongue  and  fauces  are  dry,  sapid  substances,  even  in 
solution,  are  with  difficulty  tasted. 

The  nerves  of  taste,  like  the  nerves  of  other  special  senses,  may  have  their 
peculiar  properties  excited  by  various  other  kinds  of  irritation,  such  as 
electricity  and  mechanical    impressions.      Thus,  a  small  current  of  air 
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directed  upon  the  tongue  gives  rise  to  a  cool  saline  taste,  like  that  of 
saltpetre  ;  and  a  distinct  sensation  of  taste  similar  to  that  caused  bj 
electricity,  may  be  produced  by  a  smart  tap  applied  to  the  papilhe  of  the 
tongue.  Moreover,  the  mechanical  irritation  of  the  fauces  and  palate  pro- 
duces the  seusation  of  nausea,  which  is  probably  only  a  modification  of  taste. 

Seat. — The  principal  seat  (apparent  seat,  that  is,  to  our  senses) 
of  the  sense  of  taste  is  the  tongue.  But  the  results  of  experi- 
ments as  well  as  ordinary  experience  show  that  the  soft  palate 
and  its  arches,  the  uvula,  tonsils,  and  probably  the  upper  part 
of  the  pharynx,  are  also  endowed  with  taste.  These  parts, 
together  with  the  base  and  posterior  parts  of  the  tongue,  are  sup- 
plied with  branches  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  and  evidence 
has  been  already  adduced  that  the  sense  of  taste  is  conferred  upon 
them  by  this  nerve.  In  most,  though  not  in  all  persons,  die 
anterior  parts  of  the  tongue,  especially  the  edges  and  tip,  are 
endowed  with  the  sense  of  taste.  The  middle  of  the  dorsum  is 
only  feebly  endowed  with  this  sense,  probably  because  of  the  den- 
sity and  thickness  of  the  epithelium  covering  the  filiform  papillse 
of  this  part  of  the  tongue,  which  will  prevent  the  sapid  sub- 
stances from  penetrating  to  their  sensitive  parts. 

Other  Functions, — ^Besides  the  sense  of  taste,  the  tongue,  by 
means  also  of  its  papillae,  is  endued  (2)  especially  at  its  side  and 
tip,  with  a  very  delicate  and  accurate  sense  of  touch,  which 
renders  it  sensible  of  the  inpressions  of  heat  and  cold,  pain  and 
mechanical  pressure,  and  consequently  of  the  form  of  surfaces. 
The  tongue  may  lose  its  common  sensibility,  and  still  retain  the 
sense  of  taste,  and  vice  versd.  This  fact  renders  it  probable  that, 
although  the  senses  of  taste  and  of  touch  may  be  exercised  by  Uie 
same  papillse  supplied  by  the  same  nerves,  yet  the  nervous  con- 
ductors for  these  two  different  sensations  are  distinct,  just  as  the 
nerves  for  smell  and  common  sensibility  in  the  nostrils  are  dis- 
tinct ;  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  same  nervous  trunk 
may  confine  fibres  differing  essentially  in  their  specific  properties 
Facts  already  detailed  seem  to  prove  that  the  lingual  branch  of 
the  fifth  nerve  is  the  conductor  of  sensations  of  taste  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  tongue ;  and  it  is  also  certain,  from  the 
marked  manifestations  of  pain  to  which  its  division  in  animals 
gives  rise,  that  it  is  likewise  a  nerve  of  common  sensibility.  The 
glosso-pharyngeal  also  seems  to  contain  fibres  both  of  common 
sensation  and  of  the  special  sense  of  taste. 

The  functions  of  the  tongue  in  connection  with  (3)  speech,  (4) 
mastication,  (5)  deglutition,  (6)  suction,  have  been  referred  to  in 
other  chapters. 

Taste  and  Smell:    Perceptions. — The   occurrence  of  common 
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apd  two  kinds  of  special  sensibility^.^/;,  tOMPJi  and  taate. .in  tii&^ 
sqme  part,  makes  it  sometimes  difticult  to  determine  whether  the 
impression  produced  by  a  substance  is  perceived  through  the 
grdinary  sensitive  fibres^  or  through  those  of ^  the  sense  of  taste. 
In  many  cases,  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  both  sets  of  nerve- 
fibres  are  concerned,  as  when  irritating  acrid  substances  are 
introduced  into  the  mouth. 

Much  of  the  perfection  of  the  sense  of  taste  is  often  due  to  the 
sapid  substances  being  also  odorous,  and  exciting  the  simultaneous 
action  of  the  sense  of  smell.  This  is  shown  by  the  imperfection 
of  the  taste  of  such  substances  when  their  action  on  the  olfactory 
nerves  is  prevented  by  closing  the  nostrils.  Many  fine  wines  lose 
much  of  their  apparent  excellence  if  the  nostrils  are  held  close 
while  they  are  drunk. 

Varieties  of  Tastes. — Among  the  most  clearly  defined  tastes  are 
the  sweet  and  bitter  (which  are  more  or  less  opposed  to  each  other), 
the  acid,  alkaliney  salt,  and  metallic  tastes.  Acid  and  alkaline 
taste  may  be  excited  by  electricity.  If  a  piece  of  zinc  be  placed 
beneath  and  a  piece  of  copper  above  the  tongue,  and  their  ends 
brought  into  contact,  an  acid  taste  (due  to  the  feeble  galvanic 
current)  is  produced.  The  delicacy  of  the  s^nse  of  taate  is 
su^cient  to  discern  i  part  of  sulphuric  acid  in  1009.  of  water; 
b\^.  it  is  far  surpassed  In  acuteness  by  the  sense  of  smell.  Ex- 
periments have  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  entirely  do  away  with 
the  power  of  tasting  bitters  and  sweets  whilst  the  taste  for  acids 
and  salts  remains.  This  is  done  by  chewing  the  leaves  of  an 
Indian  plant  (Gymnema  sylvestre).  It  has  also  been  shown  that 
the  power  of  tasting  sweet  substances  disappears  before  that  of 
tasting  bitter.  Other  experiments  have  shown  that  the  apparatus 
for  salt  and  for  acid  tastes  are  distinct.  It,is..j^ljap,  demonstiruble 
that  bitters_  are  most  appreciated  at  .the  back  and  sweets,  at 
tCe  tip  of  the  tongue,  that  salts  are  also  most  potent  at  the  tip, 
ana  acids  at  the  sides  of  the  tongue.  All  thes^  J^Ates-tbeOr  A^ 
al^st  certainly  provided  with  a  distinct  apparatus.  It_is__cleaE 
therefore^tjiat  the  taste  buds  cannot  be  the  only  terminal  organs 
f^r  the  nense  of  taste,  if  from  no  other  reason,  at  ai^y  r^^teirom 
theiii^eziceedingly  limited  distribution  in  the  human  tongue. 

Although  the  taste  apparatus  is  bilateral  the  sensation,  or  per- 
ceptipn  is  single,  and  in  this  respect,  taste  resembles  vision. 

After-taste, — Very  distinct  sensations  of  taste  are  frequently 
left  after  the  substances  which  excited  them  have  ceased  to  act 
on  the  nerve ;  and  such  sensations  often  endure  for  a  long  time, 
and  modify  the  taste  of  other  substances  applied  to  the  tongue 
afterwards.     Thus,  the  taste  of  sweet  substances  spoils  the  flavour 
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of  wiue,  the  taste  of  cheese  improves  it.  There  appean,  therefore, 
to  exist  the  same  relation  between  tastes  as  between  colours,  of 
which  those  that  are  opposed  or  complementary  render  each  other 
more  vivid,  though  no  general  principles  governing  this  relation 
have  been  discovered  in  the  case  of  tastes.  In  the  art  of  cooking, 
however,  attention  has  at  all  times  been  paid  to  the  oousonaDce 
or  harmony  of  flavours  in  their  combination  or  order  of  succes- 
sion, just  as  in  painting  and  music  the  fundamental  principles  of 
harmony  have  been  employed  empirically  while  the  theoretical 
laws  were  unknown. 

Frequent  and  continued  repetitions  of  the  same  taste  render 
the  perception  of  it  less  and  less  distinct,  in  the  same  way  that  a 
colour  becomes  more  and  more  dull  and  indistinct  the  longer  the 
eye  is  fixed  upon  it.  Thus,  after  frequently  tasting  first  one  and 
then  the  other  of  two  kinds  of  wine,  it  becomes  impossible  to  dis- 
criminate between  them. 

The  simple  contact  of  a  sapid  substance  with  the  surface  of  the 
gustatory  organ  seldom  gives  rise  to  a  distinct  sensation  of  taste; 
it  needs  to  be  diffused  over  the  surface,  and  brought  into  intimate 
contact  with  the  sensitive  parts  by  compression,  friction,  and 
motion  between  the  tongue  and  palate. 

Svbjective  Sensations  of  Taste, — The  sense  of  taste  seems 
capable  of  being  excited  only  by  external  causes,  such  as 
changes  in  the  conditions  of  the  nerves  or  nerve-centres,  pro- 
duced by  congestion  or  other  causes,  which  excite  subjective 
sensations  in  the  other  organs  of  sense.  But  little  is  known  of 
the  subjective  sensations  of  taste ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  distuiguish 
the  phenomena  from  the  effects  of  external  causes,  such  as  changes 
in  the  hature  of  the  secretions  of  the  mouth. 

III.  SmeU. 

Conditions  necessary. — (i.)  The  first  conditions  essential  to  the 
sense  of  smell  are  a  special  nerve  and  nerve-terminations  in  the 
form  of  special  cells,  the  changes  in  whose  condition  stimulate  a 
special  nerve-centre,  and  are  perceived  in  sensations  of  odour,  for 
no  other  nervous  structure  is  capable  of  these  sensations,  even 
though  acted  on  by  the  same  causes.  The  same  substance  which 
excites  the  sensation  of  smell  in  the  olfactory  centre  may  cause 
another  peculiar  sensation  through  the  nerves  of  taste,  and  may 
produce  an  irritating  and  burning  sensation  on  the  nerves  of 
touch;  but  the  sensation  of  odour  is  yet  separate  and  distinct 
from  these,  though  it  may  be  simultaneously  perceived.  (2.) 
The  material  causes  of  odours  are,  usually,  in  the  case  of  animals 
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living  in  the  air,  either  solidg  suspended  in  a  state  of  extremely 
fine  division  in  the  atmosphere ;  or  gaseous  exhalations  often  of  so 
subtle  a  nature  that  they  can  be  detected  by  no  other  re-agent 
than  the  sense  of  smell  itself.  The  matters  of  odour  must,  in  all 
cases,  be  dissolved  in  the  mucus  of  the  mucous  membrane  before 
they  can  be  immediately  applied  to,  or  affect  the  olfactory  nerves ; 
therefore  a  further  condition  necessary  for  the  perception  of  odours 
is,  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  cavity  be  moist. 
When  the  Schneiderian  membrane  is  dry,  the  sense  of  smell  is 
impaired  or  lost ;  in  the  first  stage  of  catarrh,  when  the  secretion 
of  mucus  within  the  nostrils  is  lessened,  the  faculty  of  perceiving 
odour  is  either  lost,  or  rendered  very  imperfect.  (3.)  In  animals 
living  in  the  air,  it  is  also  requisite  that  the  odorous  matter 
should  be  transmitted  in  a  current  through  the  nostrils.  This 
is  effected  by  an  inspiratory  movement,  the  mouth  being  closed ; 
hence  we  have  voluntarv  influence  over  the  sense  of  smell ;  for 
by  interrupting  respiration  we  prevent  the  perception  of  odours, 
and  by  repeated  quick  inspiration,  assisted,  as  in  the  act  of 
miffing,  by  the  action  of  the  nostrils,  we  render  the  impression 
more  intense.  An  odorous  substance  in  a  liquid  form  injected 
into  the  nostrils  appears  incapable  of  giving  rise  to  the  sensation 
of  smell ;  thus  Weber  could  not  smell  the  slightest  odour  w^hen 
his  nostrils  were  completely  filled  with  water  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  eau-de-Cologne. 

The  nose  is  not  entirely  an  organ  for  the  seat  of  smell.  In 
fact  the  nasal  cavities  are  divided  into  three  districts  called 
respectively,  {a)  regio  vestibvlaris,  which  is  the  entrance  to  the 
cavity.  It  is  lined  with  a  mucous  membrane  very  closely  re- 
sembling the  skin,  and  contains  hair  (vibrissas)  with  sebaceous 
glands ;  (h)  regio  respiratoriay  which  includes  the  lower  meatus 
of  the  nose,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  nasal  passages  except  (c),  it  is 
covered  with  mucous  membrane  covered  by  stratified  columnar 
ciliated  epithelium.  The  mucosa  is  thick  and  consists  of  fibrous 
counective  tissue,  it  contains  a  certain  number  of  tubular  mucous 
and  serous  glands,  and  (c)  regio  olfdctoria,  which  includes  the 
anterior  two-thirds  of  the  superior  meatus,  the  middle  meatus, 
and  the  upper  half  of  the  septum  nasi.  It  is  of  a  yellowish 
colour.  It  consists  of  a  thicker  mucous  membrane  than  in  (6), 
made  up  of  loose  areolar  connective  tissue  covered  by  epithelium 
of  a  special  variety,  resting  upon  a  basement  membnuie.  The 
cells  of  the  epithelium  are  of  several  kinds,  firstly,  columnar  cells 
not  ciliated  (fig.  394),  consisting  of  a  granular  body  containing  pig- 
ment, with  the  broad  end  at  the  surface,  and  below  tapering  into  an 
irregular  branched  process  or  processes,  the  terminations  of  which 
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are  loBt  in  the  next  laver — each  cell  has  a  conspicuous  ovoid 
nucleus  staining  well  in  htematoxvlin — these  cells  are  the  cou- 
tinnatious    of   the    coliimDar   ciliated    epithelium    of   (6).      The 


second  kind   consista  of  a  small  cell  l)ody  with  large  sphericsl 

nucleus,  staining  imperfectly  in  lueniHtoxylin,  situated  bet*«eii 

the  ends  of  the  first  kind  of  cell,  tod 

standing    upwards    a    process  to  tlte 

a  surface  between  the  cells  of  the  GrI 

kind,  and  from  the  other  pole  oS  the 

I  nucleils  a  process  towards  the  miirosi. 

The  latter  process  is  very  delicute  and 

may  be  varicose.     The  upper  proce« 

may  be  prolonged  beyond  the  surhce 

as  a  cilium.    These  cells  are  numerous, 

and  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  not  beiog 

€  on  the  same  level,   a   comparatiTclT 

thick    nuclear    layer    is    the  resulL 

Below  them  is  a  layer  of  irregulif 

e  f^^_  ^^^~=rs^.     >!  branched  nucleated  ceils  placed  iipoa 

^■■""■s^^""*"**^  the  basement  membrane.    It  isdoubl- 

Fig.  i9i.— 8«tion  Oirouxh  the  oi-      ful   if  all  the  nuclei  of  the  nudesr 

t?e"new"jonr<hiM'"''^no^      layer  seud  processes  in  both  directions. 


to  the  surface  and  to  the  mucosa.   Id 


the  mucosa  are  peculiar  glauds,  sumll 
(M,b3iK)"""""™"'''      and   twisted,  made  up  of  knre  wH* 


do,  contaiiiiDg  no  outer  white 
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Arranged  parallel  inclosing  a  canal,  and  called  Bowman's  glands. 
They  are  probably  serous  or  mucous  secreting  glands. 

The  branches  of  the  olfactory  nerves  retain  much  of  the  same 
soft  and  greyish  texture  which  distinguishes  those  of  the  olfactory 
tmcU  within  the  cranium.  Their  filaments,  also,  are  peculiar, 
more  resembling  those  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  than  the  fila- 
ments of  the  other  cerebral 
Hubstance,  and  being  finely 
granular  tmd  nucleated.  The 
fibres  are  supposed  to  termi- 
nate in  the  proct.'sses  of  the 
second  variety  of  cell  lining 
Uie  olfactory  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  called  rod  edit ; 
the  columnar  cells  are  looked 
U[>on  ouly  as  supporting  eel  Is. 
Some,  however,  look  upon 
both  kinds  of  cells  as  olfac- 
tory in  function. 

The  sense  of  smell  is  de- 
rived exclusively  through 
those  parts  of  the  nasal  cavi- 
ties in  which  the  olfactory 
nerves  arc  distributed  ;  the 
accessory  cavities  or  sinuses 
comnuuiicatiug  with  the  nos- 
trils seem  to  have  no  relation 
to  it  Air  impregnated  with 
the  vapour  of  camphor  was 
injected  into  thefrontal  sinus 
through  a  fistulous  opening, 
and  odorous  substances  have 
been  injected  into  the  antrum 
of  Highmore  ;  but  in  neither 
case  was  auy  odour  perceived 
by  the  patient.  The  purposi 
the  bones,  necessarily  large 
other  parts  connected  with  them,  may  I 
and  that  there  may  be  more  room  for  the 
vocalising.  The  former  purptose,  which  is  in  other  bones  obtained 
by  filling  their  cavity  with  fat,  is  here  attained,  aa  it  is  in  many 
bones  of  birds,  by  their  being  filled  with  air. 

Other  Functwiu  of  the.  XatcU  Beyion. — All  parts  of  the  nasal 
cavities,    whether    or    not  they  can    be    the  seats  of    the  sense 


of  the  outer  urailB  of  the  n 


the  olfactory  ner* 


and  middle  Cu 
'PromSuppey.A' 


totben«iono(the 


T  Hindhfelduta 


s  of  these  sinnses  appear  to  be,  that 
for  the  action  of  the  muscles  and 
:ht  as  possible, 
of  the  air  in 
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of  amell,  are  endowed  with  common  sensibility  by  the  nasal 
branches  of  the  first  and  second  divisions  of  the  fifth  uerve. 
Hence  the  sensationB  of  cold,  heat,  itching,  tickling,  and  pain ; 
and  the  sensation  of  tension  or  pressure  in  the  nostrils.  That 
these  nerves  cannot  ]>crform  the  function  of  the  olfiictory  nerrK 
is  proved  by  cases  in  which  the  sense  of  aiuell  is  lost,  while  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  remains  susceptible  of  the  various 
modifications  of  common  sensation  and  of  touch.  But  it  is  often 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  sensation  of  smell  from  that  of  men 
feeling,  and  to  ascertain  what  belongs  to  each  separately.  Thia 
is  the  case  particularly  with  the  sensations  excited  in  the  nose  bj 
acrid  vapours,  as  of  ammonia, 
horse-radish,  mustard,  etc, 
which  resemble  much  the  sen- 
sations of  the  nerves  of  toudi; 
and  the  difficultjis the  greater, 
when  it  is  remembered  tbit 
these  acrid  vapours  have  ueartj 
the  same  action  upon  the  mn- 
C0U8  membrane  of  the  eylids. 
It  was  because  the  comn«iD 
sensibility  of  the  nose  to  these 
irritating  substances  remained 
after  the  desti^iction  of  the 
olfactory  nerves,  that  Magendie 
was  led  to  the  erroneous  helid 
that  the  fifth  nerve  mightcier- 

Varietieg  of  Odorous  Semationx. — Animals  do  not  all  cqiiallj 
|»erceive  the  same  odours  ;  the  odours  most  piainiy  pierceived  by  ao 
herbivorous  animal  and  by  a  carnivorous  animal  are  different.  The 
Oarnivora  have  the  power  of  detecting  most  accurately  by  the  amell 
the  special  peoiiliarities  of  animal  matters,  and  of  tracking  other 
animals  by  the  scent ;  but  have  apparently  very  little  sensibility  to 
the  odour  of  plants  and  flowers.  Herbivorous  animals  are  peculittriT 
sensitive  to  the  latter,  and  have  a  narrower  sensibility  to  aniinil 
i>dours,  especially  to  such  as  proceed  from  other  individuals  than 
their  own  species.  JIan  is  far  inferior  to  many  animals  of  both 
classes  (which  appear  to  have  a  special  epithelial  arrangement 
called  Jacohson's  organ,  for  the  pur|)oae  of  "  temt")  in  respect  of 
the  acuteness  of  smell ;  but  bis  sphere  of  susceptibility  to  various 
odours  is  more  uniform  and  extended.  The  canse  of  this  difference 
lies  probably  in  the  endowments  of  the  cerebral  parts  of  the 
olfactoiy  apparatus.     The  delicacy  of  the  sense  of  smell  is  most 


,— Cell!  from  the  olfuctorr  ifsion  of 
rabbit,  gt,  mpporting  cellj ;  r,  r', 
eljea  of  rod^wlb;  /,  oiliated  eeU  ; 
LiH-like  proresK!  1,  cella  from  Buo- 
.'Hglond.    (Stuhr.) 
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remarkable ;  it  can  discern  the'  presence  of  bodies  in  quantities  so 
minute  as  to  be  undiscoverable  even  by  spectrum  analysis  ;  lo^.okooo 
of  a  grain  of  musk  can  be  distinctly  smelt  (Valentin).  Opposed 
to  the  sensation  of  an  agreeable  odour  is  that  of  a  disagreeable  or 
disgusting  odour,  which  corresponds  to  the  sensations  of  pain 
dazzling  and  disharmony  of  colours,  and  dissonance  in  the  other 
senses.  The  cause  of  this  difference  in  the  effect  of  different 
odours  is  unknown  ;  but  this  much  is  certain,  that  odours  arc 
pleasant  or  offensive  in  a  relative  sense  only,  for  many  animals 
pass  their  existence  in  the  midst  of  odours  which  to  us  are  highly 
disagreeable.  A  great  difference  in  this  respect  is,  indeed,  observed 
amongst  men  :  many  odours,  generally  thought  agreeable,  are  to 
some  persons  intolerable  ;  and  different  persons  describe  differently 
the  sensations  that  they  severally  derive  from  the  same  odorouo 
substiinces.  Tliere  seems  also  to  be  in  some  persons  an  insensi- 
bility to  certain  odours,  comparable  with  that  of  the  eye  to 
certain  colours  ;  and  among  different  persons,  as  great  a 
difference  in  the  aciiteness  of  the  sense  of  smell  as  among 
others  in  the  acuteness  of  sight.  We  have  no  exact  proof 
that  a  relation  of  harmony  and  disharmony  exists  between  odours 
as  between  colours  and  sounds ;  though  it  is  probable  that  such 
is  the  case,  since  it  certainly  is  so  with  regard  to  the  sense  of  taste  ; 
and  since  such  a  relation  would  account  in  some  measure  for  the 
different  degrees  of  perceptive  power  in  different  persons ;  for 
as  some  have  no  ear  for  music  (as  it  is  said),  so  others  have 
no  clear  appreciation  of  the  relation  of  odours,  and  therefore 
little  pleasure  in  them. 

Subjective  sensations, — The  sensations  of  the  olfactory  nerves, 
independent  of  the  external  application  of  odorous  substances, 
have  hitherto  been  little  studied.  The'  friction  of  the  electric 
machine  produces  a  smell  like  that  of  phosphorus.  Ritter,  too, 
has  observed,  that  when  a  galvanic  current  is  applied  to  the  organ 
of  smell,  besides  the  impulse  to  sneeze,  and  the  tickling  sensation 
excited  in  the  filaments  of  the  fifth  nerv'e,  a  smell  like  that  of 
ammonia  was  excited  by  the  negative  pole,  and  an  acid  odour  by 
the  positive  pole ;  whichever  of  these  sensations  were  produced,  it 
remained  constant  as  long  as  the  circle  was  closed,  and  changed  to 
the  other  at  the  moment  of  the  circle  being  opened.  Subjective 
sensations  occur  frequently  in  connection  with  the  sense  of  smell. 
Frequently  a  person  smells  something  which  is  not  present,  and 
which  other  persons  cannot  smell ;  this  is  very  frequent  with 
nervous  people,  but  it  occasionally  happens  to  every  one.  In  a 
man  who  was  constantly  conscious  of  a  bad  odour,  the  arachnoid 
was  found  after  death  to  be  beset  with  deposits  of  bone,   and 
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a  leNtoii  in  t)ic  middle  of  the  cerebml  hemispheres  was  &li!0  dig- 
covered.  Duboiu  WU8  acquainted  with  a  man  who,  even  after  a 
fall  from  his  horse,  which  occurred  several  years  before  hie  death, 
believed  that  he  smelt  a  bad  odour. 

IV.  Hearing. 

Anatomy  of  ike  Ear. — For  despriptivc  purpoBes,  the  Ear,  or 
Oi^anot  Hearing,  is  divided  into  three  parts,  (1)  the  eitemal,  (j) 
the  middle,  and  (3)  the  internal  ear.   The  two  first  are  oulyaccts- 


Itt  orgHQ  of  bnjiDfof 
liufl  b^n  d«tiir1ii-i1  from  tho  h«ad,  and  u  ceotfon  hui  been  rarricd  throni^h  it  ow 

nt^mtm  hftfi  aAmr  bwn  opened.  aDd  the  brniy  labyrinth  expuiwd  by  tbemnonl 
mjundinp  parlii  nf  the  petrous  brwe-    r.  the  pmna  ajid  lobe ;  s,  2.  tarttut 

chian  tube;  s.  mentui  iDtvtuua.  containins  the  tncial  (uppermosl 

nerves:  6.  plai-nl  on  the  vi-^CibuJe  of  the  lubyrinth  above  the  fene ,  -.-.._ 

of  the  petrous  bone ;  b.  internal  carotid  arti'rj ;  c,  »lyloid  proc«s ;  d,  (adil  wm 
iHsuiufr  Irom  the  ulylo-mnstoid  foramen;  r.  nuuluid  procem;  /, sciuamoiis pait  oflkf 
buaecovereil  by  jpte^uineut.  ^c.     [AnuMd.] 

8ory  to  the  third  or  internal  ear,  which  contains  the  essential  farts 
of  an  oi^iiu  of  hearing.  The  accompanying  figure  shows  ven'  well 
the  relation  of  these  divisions, — one  to  the  other  (fig.  395). 

External  Ear. — The  external  ear  consists  of  the  pinitn  or 
auricle,  and  the  ej-tetmal  auditor^/  tanal  or  mratta. 

The  principal  parta  of  the  pinna  (fig.  395)  are  two  promineat 
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rims  enclosed  one  within  the  other  {helix  and  antiheltjc),  and 
enclosing  a  central  hollow  named  the  concha ;  in  front  of  the 
concha,  a  prominence  directed  backwards,  the  tragus,  and  opposite 
to  this  one  directed  forwards,  the  antitrar/us.  From  the  concha, 
the  auditory  canal,  with  a  slight  arch  directed  upwards,  passes 
inwards  and  a  little  forwards  to  the  membrana  tympani,  to 
which  it  thus  serves  to  convey  the  vibratin^r  air.  Its  outer 
part  consists  of  fibro-cartilage  continued  from  the  concha ;  its 
inner  part  of  bone.  Both  are  lined  by  skin  continuous  with  that 
of  the  pinna,  and  extending  over  the  outer  part  of  the  membrana 
tympani. 

Towards  the  outer  part  of  the  canal  are  tine  hairs  and  sebaceous 


:i- 


Fie.  3i}6.— The  hammer- 
bone  or  malleus,  seen 
from  the  front  i,  the 
head ;  2,  neck ;  3. 
nhort  procesii ;  4,  long 
procesi.    (Schwalbe.) 


Kg.'  .197«— The  incus,  oranvil-bone. 
I,  body ;  2,  ridged  articulation 
for  the  malleus;  4,  processus 
brevis,  with  5,  rough  articular 
surface  for  ligament  of  incus ; 
6,  processus  magnus,  with  articu- 
latmg  surface  for  stapes  ;  7.  nu- 
trient foramen.     (Schwalbe.} 


Fijr.  398.— The  stapes,  or 
Htin-up-bone.  i,  base; 
2  and  3,  arch ;  4,  head 
of  bone,  which  articu- 
lates with  orbicular 
process  of  the  incus; 
5,  constricted  part  of 
heck ;  6,  one  of  the 
crura.    (Schwalbe.) 


glands,  while  deeper  in  the  canal  are  small  glands,  resembUng  the 
sweat-glands  in  structure,  which  secretes  the  cerumen. 

Middle  Ear  or  Tympanum. — The  middle  ear,  or  tympanum 
(3,  fig.  395),  is  separated  by  the  membrana  tympani  from  the 
external  auditory  canal.  It  is  a  cavity  m  the  temporal  bone, 
opening  through  its  anterior  and  inner  wall  into  the  Eustachian 
tube,  a  cylindriform  flattened  canal,  dilated  at  both  ends,  com- 
posed partly  of  bone  and  partly  of  elastic  cartilage,  and  lined  with 
mucous  membrane,  which  forms  a  communication  between  the 
tympanum  and  the  pharynx.  It  opens  into  the  cavity  of  the 
pharynx  just  behind  the  posterior  aj)erture  of  the  nostrils.  The 
cavity  of  the  tympanum  communicates  posteriorly  with  air- 
cavities,  the  mastoid  cells  in  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal 
bone ;  but  its  only  opening  to  the  external  air  is  through  the 
Eustachian  tube  (4,  fig.  395).  The  walls  of  the  tympanum  are 
osseous,   except  where  apertures  in  them  are  closed  with  mem- 
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bnme,  as  at  the  fenestra  rotiiuda,  and  feneBtra  ovnlis,  and  at  the 
out«r  part  where  the  bone  is  replaced  by  the  membnma  tympanL 
The  cavity  of  the  tympanum  is  lined  witli  mucous  membrane, 
the  epithelium  of  which  in  ciliated  and  continuous  with  that  of 
the  pharynx.  It  contains  a  chain  of  small  boi)ea((iMuni/aau(/i(tu) 
which  extends  from  the  membraua  tympaui  to  the  feuestn 
ovalis. 

The  mftiibrana  tympani  is  placed  in  a  slanting  direction  at  the 
bottom  of  the  external  auditory  canal,  its  plane  being  at  an  angle 
of  about  45°  with  the  lower  wall  of  the  canal.  It  is  formed 
chiefly  of  a  tough  and  tense  fibroits  membrane,  the  edges  of 
which  are  set  in  a  bony  groove ;  its  outer  surface  is  covered  with 
a  continuation  of  the  cntt- 

.,,., , .  neous  lining  of  theaudib^ty 

-'b  canal,  its  inner  surface  with 

part  of  the  ciliated  miicoiu 
_(.  membrane  ot    the  tympa- 

...S         num. 

--  -J  The    ogiidei    are    three 

in    number ;    named  nai- 

'  ■■  leus,     incus,    and    stapea 

^^  The  malleus,   or  hammv- 

bone,  is  attached  by  a  long 

J  slightly  -  curved      process 

called   its    handle,   to  the 

Fig.  399.— intnior  vten  ct  the  ij-Dipanuin.  icith      membrana    tympani ;    the 

meEPbrena  tympuni   and  hinkee  in   UHturiil       i-„         p       ..^      1  _    _.    *_  ■ 

poMtion.    i.iie>nbn.dft  w-nn-ni;  I,  Enrta-      'luc  of   attachment   being 
™ 'Ki'^Jf j;=i' '™^''"^^!™  „''■' ■  t^'      verticaLincludingthewhole 

i,(,andc,i<iniuaBbDutoa>icula.  (Biinralbe.i       length   of    the   handle,  uad 

extending  from  the  apper 
border  to  the  centre  of  the  membrane.  The  head  of  the  malleue 
is  irregularly  rounded ;  its  neck,  or  the  line  of  boundaiy  betneeu 
it  and  the  handle,  supports  two  processes ;  a  thort  conical  om, 
which  receives  the  insertion  of  the  UnBor  timpani,  and  a  dfiukT 
one,  procfgtus  gracilit,  which  extends  forwards,  and  to  which  the 
laxator  lympani  muscle  is  attached.  The  incu*,  or  anvil-bone, 
shaped  like  a  bicuspid  molar  tooth,  is  articulated  l)y  its  broader 
part,  coiTespoiiding  with  the  surface  ot  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  to 
the  malleus.  Of  its  two  fang-like  proceBses,  one,  directed  back- 
wards, has  a  free  end  lodged  in  a  depression  in  the  mastoid  bone; 
the  other,  curved  downwards  and  more  pointed,  articulates  by 
means  of  a  roundish  tul>ercle,  formerly  called  ot  orbicularr,  with 
the  stapes,  a  little  bone  shaped  exactly  like  a  stirrup,  of  which 
the  baae  or  bar  fits  into  the  fenestra  ovalis.     To  the  neck  of 
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the  stapes,  a  short  process,  correspondiug  with  the  loop  of  the 
Btirrup,  is  attached  the  ttaptditu  muscle. 

The   bones  of    the  euj-    are    covered   with  mucous  membrane 
reflected  over  them  from  the  wall  of  the  tympauum ;  and  are 
moveabte  both  altogether  and  one  upon  the  other.     The  malleus 
moYcs  and  vibrates  with  every  movement  and  vibration  of  the 
membrana  tympani,  und  its  movements  are  communicated  through 
the  incus  to  the  stapes,  and  through  it  to  the  membrane  closing 
the  fenestra  ovalia.     The  muUeiis,  also,  is  moveable  in  its  articu- 
lation with  the  incus ;  and  the  membrana  tymjiani  moving  with 
it  is  altered  in  its  degree  of  tension  by  the  kxator  and  tensor 
tympani  muscles.     The  stapes  is 
moveable  on  the  process  of  the 
incus,  when  the  stapedius  muscle 
acting,  draws  it  backwards.    The 
axis  round  which  the  mtitlcus  and 
incus  rotate  is  the  line  joining  the 
processus  gracilis  of  the  malleus 
and  the  posterior  (short)  process 
of  the  incus. 

The  Internal  Ear.  —  The 
proper  o)^^  of  hearing  is  formed 
by  the  diBtribution  of  the  audi-  ^  y-^\^— ^ 

tory  nerve  within  the  internal  (^^*jfet  1 
ear,  or  labyrintfi,  a  set  of  cavities  ^*— ^^^^^^ 
within  the  petroua  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone.  The  bone  which 
forma  the  walls  of  these  cavities 
is  denser  than  that  around  it,  and 
forms  the  oatout  labyrinth ;  the 
membrane  within  the  cavities 
forms  the  memliranou*  labyrinth. 

The  membranous  labyrinth  con-  rfSSS'^t^^^^'^-I^Si 

tarns  a  fluid  called  mdolymph ;  fi«»"  '»  mUine  beiow  ■hnm  iba 

while  outside  it,  between  it  and  tmninaiiw.   '_    lagmmaring.) 

the  osseous  labyrinth,  is  a  fluid 
called  perilymph.     This  fluid  is  not  pure  lymph ;  as  it  coutww 

The  osseous  labTiinth  consists  of  three  principal  parts, 
namely  the  vnlthvle,  the  cochlea,  and  the  *emicireular  canalt. 

The  vtstOmle  is  the  middle  cavity  of  the  labyrinth,  and  the 
central  organ  of  the  whole  auditory  apparatus.  It  presents,  in  its 
inner  wall,  several  openhigs  for  the  entrance  of  tlie  divisions  of 
the  auditory  nerve;  in  its  outer  wall,  the  feneitra  ovalit  (2,  fig. 


Fig.  400.— Ri^ht  haaj  labvriatfa,  viewed 
from  tht  Dut«r  ntde.  The  nKcimen 
h«re  repn«eat«d  ix  prepared  bj  sepa- 

of  the  petruUH  bone  fran  the  doiK 
viUli  vhich  inimeiUUflly  eosloae  tbe 

efltra  ovarii ;  ^1,  mperioT  itenilrinnilftr 
duutl  ;  4.horiKDQtBloTPXtenuiJcuiiil; 
5,  pnetrHor  canal ;  *,  amptLUee  of  the 
■emicircular  (antun;  b,  Ont  turn  of 
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400),  an  opening  filled  bv  the  base  of  the  Btapes  ;  in  its  po3t«rior 
and  superior  walls,  five  openings  by  which  the  lemicircular  eanali 
commnuicate  with  it :  in  its  anterior  vail,  un  opening  leading  inu> 
the  cochlea.  The  hinder  part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  vestibule 
also  prcaenta  an  opening,  the  orifice  of  the  aqvaeductta  vatUndi,  a 
canal  leading  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  petrona  bone,  with 
uncertain  contents  and  unknown  purpose. 

The    MBttcircWar   ecmalt  (figs.    400,    401)  are    three   archfd 
cylindriform  bony  canals,  set  in  the  substance  of  the  i»etroua  bone. 
They  all  open  at  both  ends  into 
*  the  vestibule  (two  of  them  first 

coalescing).  The  ends  of  each 
are  dilated  juat  before  opening 
into  the  vestibule ;  and  one  end 
J  being  more  dtlat«d  than  the 
other  is  called  an  ampiiUa.  Tto 
of  the  canals  form  nearly  verti- 
cal arches;  of  these  the  superior 
is  also  anterior ;  the  poKt4.'rior 
iH  inferior;  the  third  canal  ie 
'  horisontal,  and  lower  and  shorts 

Fig.  to,.-Vtew  of  U»  interior  of  the  left       '*>»"  '•>«  O'^'^^'S- 

labjTinth.    Th*  bonj- w»U  of  Uie  laby-  The  (wA/<a  (6,  7,  8,  figS.  40O 

Biiiy-  i.foveBhemieiiiptia:  i.fowR  and  401),  a  SDiall  organ,  shaped 
ttr^Slij'-pSS^^^S^i^      like  a  common  soail-aheli,  is  sit- 

Sri'erti1;aT''J'*tl^'™^nr^5,'*the  "*'*^  '°  '"*"'  '^^  ^^^  vestibule, 
pottertor,  Knd  ^.'the  rawnuii  ieniicir-      \tR  base  resting  on  the  bottow 

cular  CBiulg  ;    H,  eplral  tube  of  Uie  ,    .1       -    .  \  .  1 

«KbieH|>(siB  tymiaiu);  9.ap«un«i)t      Of  the  mt«rnul  meatus,  wbefC 

theaqnalurtofthemchlea;  10,  placed  ,,„,„„  BiwrtnrPH  tmnamit  tn  if 
on  the  liming  Bpimlu  in  the  iwila  ve«-  «>me  apertures  transmit  10  11 
tlbnli.   ''   iSAmmehog.)  the    cochlear  filaments   of  t]M 

auditor;'  nen-e.  In  its  axis,  the 
cochlea  in  traversed  by  a  conical  column,  the  ntodiolns,  arouoi 
which  a  gpiml  canal  winds  with  about  two  turns  and  a  h»l( 
from  the  base  to  the  apex.  At  the  apes  of  the  cochlea  the 
canal  is  closed ;  at  the  base  it  presents  three  openings,  of  whirii 
one,  already  mentiimcd,  cnnnnunicates  with  the  vestibule; 
another  called  fenettra  rotvn'la,  \n  separated  by  a  membrane  fruni 
the  cavity  of  tlie  tympanum ;  the  third  is  the  orifice  of  the  a^vi- 
ilwtue  cock/ea,  a  canal  leading  to  the  jugular  fossa  of  the  petroua 
Ikjup,  and  oorresponding,  at  least  in  obscurity  of  purpose  and 
origin,  10  the  atjuffiductus  vestibuli.  The  spiral  canal  is  diridcd 
into  two  jMssagos,  or  acaltc,  by  a  partition  of  bone  and  membrane^ 
the  lamina  spitvlit.  The  osseous  part  or  tone  of  this  lamina  is 
connected  with  the  modiolus. 
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The  Membranous  Labyrinth. — The  Diembranous  labyrinth 
corresponds  generally  with  the  form  of  the  osseous  labyrinth,  so  far 
as  regards  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals,  but  is  separated 
from  the  walls  of  these  parts  by  perilymph,  except  where  the  nerves 
enter  into  connection  within  it.  The  labyrinth  is  a  closed  membrane 
containing  endolymph,  which  is  of  much  the  same  composition  as 
perilymph,  but  contains  less  solid  matter.  It  is  somewhat  viscid, 
as  is  the  perilymph,  and  it  is  secreted  by  the  epithelium  lining  its 
cavity ;  all  the  sonorous  vibrations  impressing  the  auditory  nerves 
in  these  parts  of  the  internal  ear,  are  conducted  through  fluid  to 
a  membrane  suspended  in  and  containing  fluid.  In  the  cochlea, 
the  membranous  labyrinth  completes  the  septum  between  the 
two  scalce,  and  encloses  a  spiral  canal,  previously  mentioned, 
called  canalis  membranacetts  or  canalis  cochleop  (fig.  403).  The 
fluid  in  the  scalce  of  the  cochlea  is  continuous  with  the  perilymph 
in  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals,  and  there  is  no  fluid 
external  to  its  lining  membrane.  The  vestibular  portion  of  the 
membranous  labyrinth  comprises  two,  probably  communicating 
cavities,  of  which  the  larger  and  upper  is  named  the  utricvlus  ; 
the  lower,  the  sacctUus.  They  are  lodged  in  depressions  in  the 
bony  labyrinth,  termed  respectively  fovea  hemielliptica  and  fovea 
hemispherica.  Into  the  former  open  the  orifices  of  the  mem- 
branous semicircular  canals  ;  into  the  latter  the  canalis  cocklece. 
The  membranous  labyrinth  of  all  these  parts  is  laminated,  trans- 
parent, very  vascular,  and  covered  on  the  inner  surface  with 
nucleated  cells,  of  which  those  that  line  the  ampullaj  are  pro- 
longed into  stiffs  hair-like  processes ;  the  same  appearance,  but  to 
a  much  less  degree,  being  visible  in  the  utricule  and  saccule.  In 
the  cavities  of  the  utriculus  and  sacculus  are  small  masses  of 
calcareous  particles,  otoconia  or  otoliths  ;  and  the  same,  although 
in  more  minute  quantities,  are  to  be  found  in  the  interior  of  some 
other  parts  of  the  membranous  labyrinth. 

Amlitory  Nti^e. — All  the  organs  now  described  are  provided 
for  the  appropriate  exposure  of  the  filaments  of  tlie  auditory 
nerve  to  sonorous  vibmtions.  It  is  characterised  as  a  nerve  of 
special  sense  by  its  softness  (whence  it  derived  its  name  of  j)ortio 
mollis  of  the  seventh  pair),  and  by  the  fineness  of  its  component 
fibres.  It  enters  the  bony  canal  (the  meatus  avditoritis  intenius\ 
with  the  facial  nerve  and  the  nervus  intermedins  and,  traversing 
the  bone,  enters  the  labyrinth  at  the  angle  between  the  base  of 
the  cochlea  and  the  vestibule,  in  two  divisions ;  one  for  the 
vestibule  and  semicircular  canals,  and  the  other  for  the  cochlea. 

There  are  two  branches  for  the  vestibule,  one,  superior,  dis- 
tributed to  the  utricle  and  to  the  superior  and  horizontal  semi 
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circular  canals,  and  the  other,  inferior,  ending  in  the  saccule  and 
posterior  semicircular  canal.  Where  the  nerve  comes  in  connec- 
tion with  the  utricle  and  saccule,  the  structure  of  the  membrane 
is  modified  somewhat  and  the  places  are  called  maculce  acvstuxe. 
The  epithelium  in  this  region  is,  as  we  shall  see  directly,  con- 
siderably specialized,  and  where  the  nerre  is  in  connection  with 
the  ampullae  of  the  semicircular  canals,  too,  the  structure  is 
altered,  becoming  elevated  into  a  horse-shoe  ridge,  which  projects 
into  the  interior  of  the  cavity,  forming  the  cristu  acustica.  Here, 
too,  the  epithelium  is  of  a  special  kind.  The  nerve  fibres  spread 
out  and  radiate  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  membranous 
labyrinth  :  their  exact  termination  is  uncertain.  The  distribution 
of  the  other  division  of  the  auditory  nerve,  the  cochlear,  will  be 
more  clearly  understood  after  the  description  of  the  cochlea  itself. 

St'ntcture, — The  structure  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  consists 
of  three  coats,  externally  a  layer  of  areolar  tissue,  next  a  hyaloid 
membrane,  elevated  into  minute  papillae,  and  internally  a  layer  of 
flattened  epithelium.  At  the  positions  where  the  branches  of  the 
vestibular  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve  join  it,  viz.,  at  the 
saccule,  utricule,  and  ampullar  of  the  semicircular  canals, 
there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  structure,  the  external 
and  middle  layers  are  thicker  and  the  epithelium  becomes 
columnar.  The  epithelium  in  which  the  fibres  of  the  vestibular 
nerve  are  said  to  terminate  are  of  two  kinds,  called  cylindn 
or  hair  cellsy  and  rod  cells.  The  hair  cells  occupy  only  one- 
half  of  the  thickness  of  the  membrane;  from  their  inner  end 
hair-like  processes  project  into  the  cavity  of  the  labyrinth.  Their 
outer  end  is  rounded  and  contains  a  large  round  nucleus.  To  these 
cells  the  primitive  fibrillae  of  the  axis-cylinders  pass  up,  seme  of 
them  being  distinctly  varicose.  The  exact  relation  of  the  nerve 
fibrillse  to  the  hair-cells  is  unknown ;  by  some  they  are  believed 
actually  to  enter  the  cells,  by  others  they  are  stated  to  form  a 
kind  of  nest  of  fibrillse  into  which  the  cells  fit.  The  rod-cells 
are  of  somewhat  varying  form.  They  are  elongated  cells  extend- 
ing from  the  surface  to  the  basement  membrane,  broad  at  the 
upper  or  surface  end,  and  containing  oval  nuclei  towards  their 
attached  end,  but  not  exactly  at  the  same  level  in  all  cases.  These 
nuclei,  therefore,  form  a  distinct  broad  nuclear  layer  on  a  vertical 
section  of  the  membrane,  as  the  cells  are  numerous,  much  more  so, 
indeed,  than  the  other  variety  of  cell.  The  lower  or  attached 
part  of  the  cell  may  be  branched. 

The  membranous  part  of  the  cochlea,  with  a  muscular  zone, 
forming  its  outor  margin,  is  attached  to  the  outer  wall  of  the 
canal.     Commencing  at  the  base  of  the  cochlea,  between  its  ves- 
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tibtilar   and    tympanic    openings,   it  forma  a  partition  between 
these  apertures ;  the   two  acalte  are,  therefore,  in  correspondence 
with  this  arrangement,  named  scaia  vesfibvli  and  tcala  timpani 
(fig.  403).     At  the  apex  of  the 
cochlea,  the  lamina  spiralis  ends 
in  a  small  hamtUus,  the  inner  and 
concave  part  of  which,  being  de- 
tached from  the  summit  of  the 
modiolus,  leaves  a  small  aperture 
named  kflicotrema,  by  which  the 
two  scalte,  separated  in  all  the 

rcBt  of  their  length,  communicate,      pig.  ^o^.-view  of  the  oweoiu  oooUn 

Besides  the  scala  vestibuli  and  j^^l'S'iS  ^Sa**'i,  iiS^ 

Bcala  tympani,  there  is  a  third  Bpimiu  u>.«»i;  3,  scala  tympirai;  4, 

,  .,  „    ,  ,  mbIb  Twtibuli ;   s,  poTDUii  HiibHtanca 

space  between  them,  called   tcala  al  the  mudiDlua  Dear  one  of  the  HO- 

mfdia    or    aaial     membranacev*  (."^Amoido*"      'P'™''  °>™'oi'' 

(CC.  fig.  403).     In  section    it  is 

triangular,  its  external  wall  being  formed  by  the  wall  of  the 
cocldci^  its  upper  wall  (separating  it  from  the  scala  vestibuli)  by 
the  membrane  of  Keissner,  and  its  lower  wall  (separating  it  from 
the  Hcala  tympani)  by 
th  e  has  ilarmembrane, 
these  two  meeting  at 
the  outer  edge  of  the 
bony  lamina  spiralis. 
Following  the  turns 
of  the  cochlea  to  iU 
apex,  the  scala  me- 
dia there  terminates 
blindly  ;  while  to- 
wards the  base  of  the 
cochlea  it  is  also 
closed  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  very  narrow- 
passage  (canal is  re- 
uniens)  uniting  it 
with  the  saccnliis. 
The  scala  media  (like 
the  rest  of  the  mem- 
branous labyrinth) 
conttuns  endolympk. 

Organ  of  Corti. — Upon  the  basilar  membrane  are  arranged 
cells  of  various  shapes.  About  midway  between  the  outer  edge 
of    the    lamina  spiralis  and  the  outer  wall  of  the  cochlea  are 


Foils  ot  the  coehlw 

Hulcua  Hplnllfi;  HC. 

Buryrlion  MpitiJe;  t.  membnuia 
;  (below the memWoatcotoriaisthBlamina 

risj;  (.,  iiifmbraMbsJiilariBi  Co, mill ot Corti; 

P,  ligamentum  apirale,    |(laain.) 
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situiited  the  rod»  of  Cord.  Viewed  sideways,  they  are  seen  to 
consist  of  ail  external  and  inteniul  pillar,  each  rising  from  an 
esiHiiided  foot  or  liaef  on  the  basilar  nienibrane  (o,  it,  tig.  404). 
They  slant  inwards  towards  each  other,  and  each  ends  in  a  swell- 
ing termed  the  head ;  the  head  of  the  inner  pillar  OTerlying  that 
of  the  outer  (lig.  404).  Each  pair  of  pillars  forms,  as  it  were,  a 
pointed  roof  arching  over  a  space,  and  by  a  snccession  of  theni,  a 
little  tunnel  is  formed. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  aI>out  3000  of  these  pairs 
i)f  pillars,  ill  proceeding  from  the  base  of  the  cochlea  towards  its 


Tiff.  404.— VcTtipAl  section  of  the  cnpan  ot  Coiti  f nm  the  dog.  i  to  a.  homnvmeoufi  Itjro' 
of  the  Ho-fvUe*!  membniDa  taHilHTiK  ;  h,  vetttjbular  Idyi'r  ;  r',  tympBJi^  lajer-  wiUi 
nuuLei  and  imiCaplum  i  n.prulonffation  ol  t)inp«DaL  pmo»t«iun  of  lunina  epinflii 
OBsea ;  f .  thirkened  eommencement  of  the  membtmtiA  baaibuu  nettr  Ihe  point  of  aa^ 
fomttun  of  thp  ncrv«  A ;  <l.  blood-veswl  |vw  »pirale! ;  -.  Mood-Tewef ;  /,  arm: 
K,  lhevpitheUiimoftheiiulcui.BpiMiiBint*mm;  i,  inlcmil  or  tnfl*d  cell,  with  hMil 
'  pToeeut,  lutmunilcd  vith  nudeiand  protoplniim  {of  the  Frnnulsr  ]M)er),inIi>iTUil 
the  nerve-flbrea  ndiute ;  /,  haira  of  Che  intemAl  hair-rfll;  n,  ba.4e  or  foot  of  miiH' 
pillar  of  nrnn  of  Corti ;  m.  head  of  the  nme  uniting  with  the  ForrfvpondingFvrt  j 

prewDt*  both  middle  puttioD  and  baiw ;  r,il.  tfare^  eitemRl  hHir-»llH ;  i  Imh*  of  no 
neiKhboorin^  bair  or  tufled  cells:  i,  no-callrd  mipportinii  eell  of  HcnHn:  r.ntm- 
Jlbre  tenuinatinfF  in  the  llrst  of  the  eitenial  hjiiT-ccllfl ;  I 'to/.  Lomiiu  retiiiilui^ 
X  »Do.    (Waldeyer.l 

apex.  They  are  fonnd  prt^rcssively  to  increase  in  length,  sod 
become  more  oblifiue  ;  in  other  words  the  tunnel  becomes  wider, 
but  diminishes  in  height  as  we  approach  the  apex  of  the  cochlea 
Leaning,  as  it  were,  against  these  external  and  iuteninl  pilhrs  sn 
certain  other  cells,  of  which  the  external  ones,  hair  eellt,  t*mti- 
uate  in  small  hair-like  processes.  Most  of  the  above  details  are 
shown  in  the  accompanying  figure  (fig,  404).  This  coraplicNted 
structure  rests,  as  we  liave  seen,  ii[X)n  the  basilar  membrane ;  it 
is  roofed  in  by  a  remarkable  fenestrated  membrane  or  Imnina 
rctictilariit  into  the  fenestra;  of  which  the  tops  of  the  various  rod< 
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and  cells  are  received.  When  viewed  from  above,  the  organ  of 
CJorti  shows  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  key-board  of  a  piano. 
In  close  relation  with  the  rods  of  Corti  and  the  cells  inside  and 
outside  them,  and  probably  projecting  by  free  ends  into  the  little 
tunnel  containing  fluid  (roofed  in  by  them),  are  filaments  of  the 
auditory  nerve.  These  are  derived  from  the  cochlear  division 
already  mentioned.  This  passes  up  the  axis  of  the  cochlea,  and 
in  its  course  gives  off  fibres  to  the  lamina  spiralis.  These  fibres 
are  thick  at  their  origin,  but  thin  out  peripherally,  and  containing 
bipolar  ganglion  cells  form  the  ganglion  spirale.  Beyond  the 
ganglion  at  the  edge  of  the  lamina  the  fibres  pass  up  and  become 
connected  with  the  organ  of  (brti. 

The  Physiology  of  Hearing. 

All  the  acoustic  contrivances  of  the  organ  of  hearing  are  means 
for  conducting  sound.  Since  all  matter  is  capable  of  propagating 
sonorous  vibu^t;ious,  the  simplest  conditions  must  be  sufficient  for 
mere  hearing  ;  for  all  substances  surrounding  the  auditory  nerve 
would  stimulate  it.  The  whole  development  of  the  orimn  of 
hearing,  therefore,  can  have  for  its  object  merely  the  r^udering 
tnnrfi  pprfAnt  tfift  propagation  of  the  sonorous  vibrations,  and  their 
multudicatiou  by  resoiuince ;  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the 
acoustic  apparatus,  may  be  shown  to  have  reference  to  these 
principles. 

The  external  auditory  passages  influence  the  propagation  of 
soimd  to  the  tympanum  in  three  ways  : — i,  by  causing  the 
sonorous  undulations,  entering  directly  from  the  atmosphere,  to 
be  transmitted  by  the  air  in  the  passage  immediately  to  the 
membrana  tympani,  and  thus  preventing  them  from  being  dis- 
persed ;  2,  by  the  walls  of  the  passage  conducting  the  sonorous 
undulations  imparted  to  the  external  ear  itself,  by  the  shortest 
path  to  the  attachment  of  the  membrana  tympani,  and  so  to  this 
membrane ;  3,  by  the  resonance  of  the  column  of  air  contained 
within  the  i)as8age;  4,  the  external  ear,  especially  when  the 
tragus  is  provided  with  hairs,  is  also,  doubtless,  of  service  in  pro- 
tecting the  meatus  and  membrana  tympani  against  dust,  insects, 
and  the  like. 

Regarding  the  cartilage  of  the  external  ear,  therefore,  as  a  con- 
ductor of  sonorous  vibrations,  all  its  inequalities,  elevations,  and 
depressions,  become  of  evident  importance ;  for  those  elevations 
and  depressions  upon  which  the  undulations  fall  perpendicularly, 
wiU  be  affected  by  them  in  the  most  intense  degree  ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  various  form  and  position  of  these  inequalities, 
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sonoroiis  undulations,  iu  whatever  direction  they  may  come,  must 
fall  j)erpendicularly  upon  the  tangent  of  some  one  of  them. 
This  affords  an  explanation  of  the  extraordinary  form  given  to 
this  part 

]n  «^"^"^ffJp_l\Yi^?\g.  i^i  the  atmosphere,  the  sonorous  vibrsitiQiis. 
are  cojftifijCjatL  to, the,  auditory  nerve  l?y,  three , different,  media  in 
succession;  namely  the. .*ir,. the  solid  parts  of  the  bo^j.  of .  the 
animal  and  of  the  auditory  apparatus,  and  the  flviid  .  of  the 
labyrinth.  Sonorous  vibrations  are  imparted  too  imperfectly 
from  air  to  solid  bodies,  for  the  propagation  of  sound  to  the 
internal  ear  to  be  adequately  effected  by  that  means  alone ;  yet 
already  an  instance  of  its  being  thiis  propagated  has  been  men- 
tioned. In^  passing  from  au*  directly  into  water,  souQroua.-Yibia- 
tions  suffer  also  a  considerable  dimiuutioa  of  their  strength  ;  but 
if  a  tense  membrane  exists  between  the  air  and  the  yr^ter,  Jih§ 
sonorous  vibrations  are  communicated  from  the  former  to  the.  latter 
medium  with  jvery  great  juteosity.  This  fact,  of  which  Miiller 
gives  experimental  proof,  furnishes  at  once  an  explanation  of  the 
use  of  the  fenestra  n)tunda,  and  of  the  membrane  closing  it 
They  are  the  means  of  communicating,  in  full  intensity,  the 
vibrations  of  the  air  in  the  typanum  to  the  fluid  of  the  labyrinth. 
This  peculiar  property  of  membranes  is  the  result,  not  of  their 
tenuity  alone,  but  of  the  elasticity  and  capability  of  displacement 
of  their  particles  ;  and  it  is  not  impaired  when,  like  the  mem- 
brane of  the  fenestra  rotunda,  they  are  not  impregnated  with 
moisture. 

Sonorous  vibrations  are  also  communicated  without  any  per- 
ceptible loss  of  intensity  from  the  air  to  the  water,  when  to  the 
membrane  forming  the  medium  of  commimication,  there  is 
attached  a  short,  solid  body,  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of 
its  surface,  and  is  alone  in  contact  with  the  water.  This  fact 
elucidates  the  action  of  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and  of  the  plate  of 
the  stapes  which  occupies  it,  and,  with  the  preceding  fact, 
shows  that  both  fenestrae — that  closed  bv  membrane  onlv,  and 
that  with  which  the  moveable  stapes  is  connected — transmit  very 
freely  the  sonorous  vibrations  from  the  air  to  the  fluid  of  the 
labvrinth. 

A  small,  solid  body,  fixed  in  an  opening  by  means  of  a  border 
of  membrane,  so  as  to  be  moveable,  communicates  sonorous  vibra- 
tions from  air  on  the  one  side,  to  water,  or  the  fluid  of  the 
labyrinth,  on  the  other  side,  much  better  than  solid  media  not  so 
constructed.  But  the  propagation  of  sound  to  the  fluid  is  ren- 
dered much  more  perfect  if  the  solid  conductor  thus  occupying 
the  opening,  or  fenestra  ovalis,  is  by  its  other  end  fixed  to  the 
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middle  of  a  tense  membmne,  which  has  atmospheric  air  on  both 
sides.  A  tense  membrane  is  a  much  better  conductor  of  the 
vibrations  of  air  than  any  other  solid  body  bounded  by  definite 
surfaces  :  and  the  vibrations  are  also  communicated  very  readily 
by  tense  membranes  to  solid  bodies  in  contact  with  them.  Thus, 
then,  the  membrana  t3m[ipani  serves  for  the  transmission  of  sound 
from  the  air  to  the  chain  of  ossicles.  Stretched  tightly  in  its 
osseous  ring,  it  vibrates  with  the  air  in  the  auditory  passages,  as 
anv  thin  tense  membrane  will,  when  the  air  near  it  is  thrown 
into  vibrations  by  the  sounding  of  a  tuning-fork  or  a  musical 
string.  And,  from  such  a  tense  vibrating  membrane,  the  vibra- 
tions are  communicated  with  great  intensity  to  solid  bodies  which 
touch  it  at  any  point.  If,  for  example,  one  end  of  a  flat  piece  of 
wood  be  applied  to  the  membrane  of  a  drum,  while  the  other  end 
is  held  in  the  hand,  vibrations  are  felt  distinctly  when  the 
vibrating  tuning-fork  is  held  over  the  membrane  without  touching 
it ;  but  the  wood  alone,  isolated  from  the  membrane,  will  only 
very  feebly  propagate  the  vibrations  of  the  air  to  the  hand. 

In  comparing  the  membrana  tympani  to  the  membrane  of  a 
drum,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  certain  important 
differences. 

When  a  drum  is  struck,  a  certain  definite  tone  is  elicited 
(fundamental  tone) ;  similarly  a  drum  is  thrown  into  vibration 
when  certain  tones  are  sounded  in  its  neighbourhood,  while  it  is 
quite' unaffected  by  others.  In  other  words  it  can  only  take  up 
and  vibrate  in  .response  to  thoseTones  whose  vibrations  nearly 
correspond  in  uumber  with  those  of  its  own  fundamental  tone. 
The  tympanic  membraofi  can  take  uy  ^u  immeqpe  ra^g^^gf  tones 
produced  By  vibrations  ranging  from  30  to  4000  or  5000  per 
second.  This  would  be  clearly  impossible  if  it  were  an  evenly 
stretched  membrane. 

rne  7act  is,  that  the  membrana  tympani  is  by  no  means 
evenly  stretched,  and  this  is  due  partly  to  its  slightly  funnel-like 
form,  and  partly  to  its  being  connected  with  the  chain  of  auditory 
ossicles.  Further,  if  the  membrane  were  quite  free  in  its  centre, 
it  would  go  on  vibrating  as  a  drum  does  some  time  after  it  is 
stnTcl^,  and  each  sound  would  be  prolonged,  leading  to  considerable 
conf^siion.  This,  evij^  is^  obviated  by  the  ear^bgaQfi*. jdudL-Check  „ 
the  continuance  of  the  vibrations  like  the  "  dampers "  in  a 
pianoforte. 

The  ossicles  of  the  ear  are  the  better  conductors  of  the  sonorous 
vibrations  communicated  to  them,  on  account  of  being  isolated  by 
an  atmosphere  of  air,  and  not  continuous  with  the  bones  of  the 
cranium ;  for  every  solid  body  thus  isolated  by  a  different  medium, 
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propagates  vibrations  with  more  intensity  through  its  own  sab- 
stance  than  it  communicates  them  to  the  surrounding  medium, 
which  thus  prevents  a  dispersion  of  the  sound  ;  just  as  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  air  in  the  tubes  used  for  conducting  the  voice  from  one 
apartment  to  another  are  prevented  from  being  dispersd  by  the 
solid  walls  of  the  tube.  The  vibrations  of  the  membrana  tympani 
are  transmitted,  therefore,  by  the  chain  of  ossicula  to  the  fenestra 
ovalis  and  fluid  of  the  labyrinth,  their  dispersion  in  the  tympanum 
being  prevented  by  the  difficulty  of  the  liuusition  of  vibratioos 
from  solid  to  gaseous  bodies. 

The  necessity  of  the  presence  of  air  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
membrana  tympani,  in  order  to  enable  it  and  the  ossicular  auditos 
to  fulfil  the  objects  just  described,  is  obvious.     Without  this 

provision,  neither  would  the  vibrations  of  the 
membrane  be  free,  nor  the  chain  of  bones  iso- 
lated, so  as  to  propagate  the  sonorous  undula- 
tions with  concentration  of  their  intensity.  But 
while  the  oscillations  of  the  membrana  tympani 
are  readily  communicated  to  the  air  in  the  cavity 
of  the  tympanum,  those  of  the  solid  ossicula 
will  not  be  conducted  away  by  the  air,  but  will 
be  propagated  to  the  labyrinth  without  being 
dispersed  in  the  tympanum. 

The  propagation  of  sound  through  the  ossi- 
cula tympani  to  the  labyrinth,  must  be  effected 
either  by  oscillations  of  the  bones,  or  by  a  kind 
of  molecular  vibration  of  their  particles,  or,  most 
Fi«r.4os.-Diagramto    probably,  by  both  these  kinds  of  motion. 
fliuBtrate  the  action        It  has  been  shown  that  the  existence  of  the 

oftheoflBiclesof  tlie  i      .  i         -n  • 

middle  ear  in  the    membrane  over  the  fenestra  rotunda  will  pemut 
to^he^intCTnar^.     approximation  and  removal  of  the  stapes  to  and 

from  the  labyrinth.  When  by  the  stapes  the 
membrane  of  the  fenestra  ovalis  is  pressed  towards  the  labyrinth, 
the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  rotunda  may,  by  the  pressure  com' 
municated  through  the  fluid  of  the  labyrinth,  be  pressed  towards 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum. 

The  long  process  of  the  malleus  receives  the  undulations  of  the 
membrana  tympani  (fig.  405,  a,  a)  and  of  the  air  in  a  direction 
indicated  by  the  arrows,  nearly  perpendicular  to  itself.  From 
the  long  process  of  the  malleus  they  are  propagated  to  its  head 
(6)  :  thence  into  the  incus  (c),  the  long  process  of  which  is  parallel 
with  the  long  process  of  the  malleus.  From  the  long  process  of 
the  incus  the  undulations  are  communicated  to  the  stapes  ((/), 
which  is  united  to  the  incus  at  right  angles.    The  several  changes 
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in  the  direction  of  the  chain  of  bones  have,  however,  no  influence 
in  changing  the  character  of  the  undulations,  which  remain  the 
same  as  m  the  meatus  externus.  From  the  long  process  of  the 
malleus,  the  undulations  are  communicated  by  the  stapes  to  the 
fenestra  ovalis  in  a  perpendicular  direction. 

Increasing  tension  of  the  membrana  tympani  diminishes  the 
facility  of  transmission  of  sonorous  undulations  from  the  air  to  it. 

The  dry  membrana  tympani,  on  the  approach  of  a  body  emits 
a  loud  sound,  rejects  particles  of  sand  strewn  upon  it  more 
strongly  when  lax  than  when  very  tense;  and  it  has  been  inferred, 
therefore,  that  hearing  is  rendered  less  acute  by  increasing  the 
tension  of  the  membrana  tympani. 

^**^  phan'^Tlgf"^  r^tn'fino  of  the  Eustachian  tube  is  usually  shut; 
during  swallowing,  however,  it  is  opened ;  this  may  be  "shown  as 
follows  :-^If  the  nose  and  mouth  be  closed  and  the  cheeks  blown 
out,  a  sense  of  pressure  is  produced  in  both  ears  the  moment  we 
swallow ;  this  is  due,  doubtless,  to  the  bulging  out  of  the  tym- 
panic membrane  by  the  compressed  air,  which  at  that  moment 
enters  the  Eustachian  tube. 

Similarly  the  tympanic  membrane  may  be  pressed  in  by  rare- 
fying the  air  in  the  tympanum.  This  can  be  readily  accomplished 
by  closing  the  mouth  and  nose,  and  making  an  inspiratory  effort 
and  at  the  same  time  swallowing.  In  both  cases  the  sense  of 
hearing  is  temporarily  dulled;  provingTh'at  equality  of  pressure 
on  both  sides  of  the  tympanic  membrane  is  necessary  for  its  full 
efficiency. 

The  principal  office  of  the  Eustachian  tube  has  relation  to  the 
prevention  of  these  effects  of  increased  tension  of  the  membrana 
tympani.  Its  existence  and  openness  will  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  equilibrium  between  the  air  within  the  tympanum 
and  the  external  air,  so  as  to  prevent  the  inordinate  tension  of 
the  membrana  tympani  which  would  be  produced  by  too  great  or 
too  little  pressure  on  either  side.  While  discharging  this  office, 
however,  it  will  serve  to  render  sounds  clearer,  as  the  apertures 
in  violins  do ;  to  supply  the  tympanum  with  air ;  and  to  be  an 
outlet  for  mucus.  If  the  tube  were  permanently  open,  the  sound 
of  one's  own  voice  would  probably  be  greatly  intensified,  a  con- 
dition which  w^ould  of  course  interfere  with  the  perception  of 
other  sounds.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  sonorous  vibrations 
can  be  propagated  up  the  tube  to  the  tympanum  by  means  of 
a  catheter  inserted  into  the  pharyngeal  orifice  of  the  Eustachian 
tube. 

The  influence  of  the  tensor  tympani  muscle  in  modifying 
hearing"  Thay  also  be  probably  explained  in  connection  with  the 
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.  regulation  of  the  tension  of  the  membrana  tjmpani.  If,  through 
reflex  rien^bii's  action,  it  can  hq  excited  to  contraction  by  a  Very 
loud  sound,  then  it  is  manifest  that  a  very  intense  sound  would, 
through  the  action  of  this  muscle,  induce  a  deafening  or 
muffling  of  the  ears.  In  favour  of  this  supposition  we  have  the 
fact  that  a  loud  sound  excites,  by  reflection,  nervoiis  action, 
winking  of  the  eyelids,  and,  in  persons  of  irritable  nervous  system, 
a  sudden  contraction  of  many  muscles. 

The  exact  influence  of  the  stapedius  muscle  in  hearing  is  un- 
known. It  acts  iipon  the  stapes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
it  rest  obliquely  in  the  fenestra  ovalis,  depressing  that  side  of  it 
on  which  it  acts,  and  elevating  the  other  side  to  the  same  extent 
It  prevents  too  great  a  movement  of  the  bone. 

The  fluid  of  the  labyrinth  is  the  most  general  and  constant  of 
the  acoustic  provisions  of  the  labyrinth,  ^p  all  forms  of  organs 
of  h earing^  the  sonorous  vibrations,  affect  the  .ajiditpry  nerve 
through  the  medium  of  liqiiid — the  most  convenient  medium,  on 
many  accounts,  for  such  a  purpose. 

Thfi  ntolitha  in  the  labyrinth  would ,  reinforce  the  sonorous 
vibrations  by  their  resonance,  even  if  they  did  not  actually  touch 
the  memliranes  upon  which  the  nerves  are  expanded ;  but,  inas- 
much as  these  bodies  lie  in  contact  with  the  membranous  parts 
of  the  labvrinth,  and  the  vestibular  nerve-fibres  are  imbedded  in 
them,  they  communicate  to  these  membranes  and  the  nenes, 
vibratory  impulses  of  greater  djolensity  than  the  fluid  of  the. 
labyrinth  can  impart.  This  appears  to  be  their  office.  Sonorous^ 
undulations  in  wator  are  not  perceived  by  the  hand  itself  iia- 
mersed  m  the  water,  but  are  felt  diatiiustly  thxoiigh  the  medium 
of  a  rod  held  in  the  hand.  The  fine  hair-like  prolongations  from 
the^ejjdtUfili^L  .ceils  of  the  ampullae  have,  probabl}-,  the  same 
function. 

The  function  of  the  semicircular  canals  in  the  co-ordiuatioo 
of  movements  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  equilibrium  of 
the  body  has  already  been  indicated. 

The  cochlea  seems  to  be  constructed  ior  the  spreading  out  of 
the  nerve-fibres  over  a  wide  extent  of  surface,  upon  a  soTiq  lamina 
which  communicates  w^ith  the  solid  walls  of  the  labyrinth  and 
cranium,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  in  contact  with  thefluid  of 
the  labyimth,  and  which,  besides  exposing  the  nerve-fibr^  to  the 
influence  of  sonorous  undulations,  by  two  media,  is  itself  insulated 
by  fluid  on  either  side. 

The  connection  of  the  lamina  spiralis  with  the  solid  walls  of  the 
labyrinth,  adapts  the  cochlea  for  the  perception  of  the  sonorous 
undulations  propagated  by  the  solid  parts  of  the  head  and  the 
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walls  of  the  labyrinth.  The  membranous  labyrinth  of  the  vesti- 
bule and  semicircular  canals  is  suspended  free  in  the  perilymph, 
and  is  destined  more  particularly  for  the  perception  of  sounds 
through  the  medium  of  that  fluid,  whether  the  sonorous  undula- 
tions be  imparted  to  the  fluid  through  the  fenestrse,  or  by  the 
intervention  of  the  cranial'  bones,  as  when  sounding  bodies  arc 
brought  into  communication  with  the  head  or  teeth.  The  spiral 
lamina  on  which  the  nervous  fibres  are  expanded  in  the  cochlea, 
is,  on  the  contrary,  continuous  with  the  solid  walls  of  the  laby- 
rinth, and  receives  directly  from  them  the  impulses  which  they 
transmT£.'  This  is  an  important  advantage ;.  £gr  the  impulses  im- 
pirted  1by  solid  bodies,  have,  ccBtet-is  jparihus^  a  greater  absolute 
intensity  than  those  communicated  by  water.  And,  even  .when  a 
8  nind_i_sj3xcited  in  the  water,  the  sonorous  undulations  are  more 
intense  in  the  water  near  the  surface  of  the  vessel^^cpntiiining  it, 
than  In  other  parts  of  the  water  equally  distiint  from  the  point  of 
origin  of  the  soiuid ;  thus  we  may  coudude  that,  cceteHs  pai-ihusj 
the  sonorous  undulations  of  solid  bodies  act  with  greater  iiitcujsity 
tl^n  those  of  water.  Hence,  we  perceive  at  once  an  important 
use  of  the  cochlea. 

Tl^gjs  not^  hoyeveiy.  the  aole  oflicc  of  the  cochlea ;  the  spiral 
lanuna,  k&  well  as  the  membranous  labyrinth,  receives  sonorous 
impulses  through  the  medium  of  the  fluid  of  the  bibyrinth  from 
the^cavity  of  the  vestibule,  and  from  the  fenestra  .rotunda.  The 
lamina  spiralis  is,  indeed,  much  better  calculated  to  render  the 
action  of  these  undulations  upon  the  auditory  nerve  efficient,  than 
the  membranous  labyrinth  is ;  for  as  a  solid  body  insulated  by  a 
different  medium,  it  is  capable  of  resonance. 

Tjift  mr^ff  nf  (^nrti  are  probably  arranged  so  that  each  is  set  to 
vibrate  in  unison  with  a  particular  tone,  and  thus  strike  a  par- 
ticular  no'te,  Ihe  sensation  of  which  is  carried  to  tlie  braiii  bv 
those  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve  with  which  the  little 
viGmting  rod  "!§  connected.  The  distinctive  function,  therefore, 
of  these  minute  bodies  is,  probably,  to  render  senjtible  to  the 
brani  the  f  artOus  nlusical  notes  and  tones,  one  of  them  answerinu: 
t<^iie  tone,  and  one  to  another ;  while  perhaps  the  other  parts 
of  the  organ  of  "hearing  discriminate  between  .tbe  juten^tie^i  of 
different  sounds,  rather  than  their  qualities. 

"  In  the'  cochlea  we  have  to  do  with"  a  serifia.  ftf  frppaj^MiP 
adapted  "for*  performing  sympathetic  vitrations  witli^  wonderful 
exactness.  We  have  here  before  us  a  musical  instrument  wliich 
is  oSSighed,  not  to  create  musical  sounds,  but  to  render  them 
perceptible,  and  which  is  similar  m^  construction ,  to  .ijxtificial 
musiijal  instruments,  but  which  far  surpasses,  them  in  the  dejic^y 
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as  well  as  the  simplicity  of  its  execution.  For  whilft  m  a  piflpn 
every  string  must  have  a  separate  hammer  byj3jfi§^^of  which Jt 
it,_80unded  the  ear  jx)8se8ses  a  "single  hammer  of  an  ingenious 
focmjyjijts  ear  tones,  which  can  make  every  string  of  the  organ 
of  Ck)rti  sound  separately.''     (Bernstein.) 

Since  about  ^ooo  rods  of  Corti  are  present  in  the  human  ear, 
this  would  give  about  400  to  eacK  of  the  lieveu  octaves  which  are 
within  the  C9Jay;ia8B^.  tb^  ear.  Thus  about  32  would  go  to  each 
<^>pfii-/y>M^,  Weber  asserts  that  acconiplisheJ  musicians -.can  ap- 
preciate  differences  in  ^itcn  as  ftniRJl  1^  .^th  of  ^  t^ne.  Thus  on 
the*^  Itebry  above  advanced,  the  delicacy  of  discrimination  would, 
in  this  case,  appear  to  have  reached  its  limits. 

Sounds. 

Any  elastic  body,  e.g.,  air,  a  membrane,  or  a  string  performing 
a  certain  number  of  regular  vibrations  in  the  second,  gives  ruse 
to  what  is  termed  a  musical  sound  or  tone.  We  must^  however, 
distinguish  between  a  musical  sound  and  a  mere  noise;  the 
latter  being  due  to  irregular  vibrations. 

Musical  sounds  arc  distinguished  from  each  other  by  three 
qualities,  i.  Strength  or  intensity,  which  is  due  to  the  ampli- 
tude or  length  of  the  vibrations.  2.  Fitch,  which  depends  upon 
the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  second.  3.  Qvalityy  Colour,  or 
Timbre.  It  is  by  this  property  that  we  distinguish  the  same^ 
note  sounded  on  two  instruments,  e.g.,  a  piano  and  a  flute.  It 
has  been  proved  by  Helmholtz  to  depend  on  the  number  oP 
secondary  tones,  termed  harmonics^  which  are  present  witbi  Xbfi. 
predominating  or  fundamental  tpne. 

It  would  appear  that  two  impulses,  which  are  equivalent  to 
four  single  or  half  vibrations,  are  sufficient  to  produce  a  definite 
note,  audible  as  such  through  the  auditory  nerve. 

The  maximum  and  minimum  of  the  intervals  of  sucoessiTC 
impulses  still  appreciable  through  the  auditory  nerve  as  deterau- 
nate  sounds,  have  been  determined  by  Savart.  If  their  inten- 
sity is  sufficiently  great,  sounds  are  still  audible  which  result 
from  the  succession  of  48,000  half  vibrations,  or  24,000  impulaes 
in  a  second ;  and  this,  probably,  is  not  the  extreme  limit  iu 
acuteness  of  soimds  perceptible  by  the  ear.  For  the  opposite 
extreme,  he  has  succeeded  in  rendering  sounds  audible  which 
were  produced  by  only  fourteen  or  eighteen  half  vibrations,  or 
seven  or  eight  impulses  in  a  second ;  and  sounds  still  deeper 
might  probably  be  heard,  if  the  individual  impulses  could  be 
sufficiently  prolonged. 
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Direction, — Tl^e  power  of  perceiving  the  direction  a[  sounds  ia 
not  a  faculty  of  ^he  sense  of  hearing  itself,  tut  is  an  act  of  the 
inind  judging;  on  experience  previously,  acquired  From  the 
modifications  which  the  sensation  of  sound  undergoes  according 
to  the  direction  in  which  the  sound  reaches  us,  the  mind  infers 
the  position  of  the  sounding  body.  The  only  true  guide  for  this 
inference  is  the  more  intense  action  of  the  sound  upon  one  than 
u[K)n  tlie  other  ear.  But  even  here  there  is  room  for  much 
deception,  by  the  influence  of  reflexion  or  resonance,  and  by  the 
propagation  of  sound  from  a  distance,  without  loss  of  intensity, 
through  curved  conducting  tubes  filled  with  air.  By  means  of 
such  tubes,  or  of  solid  conductors,  which  convey  the  sonorous 
vibrations  from  their  source  to  a  distant  resonant  body,  sounds 
may  be  made  to  appear  to  originate  in  a  new  situation.  The 
direction  of  sound  may  also  be  judged  of  by  means  of  one  ear 
only;  the  position  of  the  ear  and  head  being  varied,  so  that 
the  sonorous  undulations  at  one  moment  fall  upon  the  ear  in  a 
perpendicular  direction,  at  another  moment  obliquely.  But  when 
neither  of  these  circumstances  can  guide  us  in  distinguishing  the 
direction  of  sound,  as  when  it  falls  equally  upon  both  ears,  its 
source  being,  for  example,  either  directly  in  front  or  behind  us, 
it  becomes  impossible  to  determine  whence  the  sound  comes. 

Distance. — Thgjliataafeeof  the  source  of  sounds  is  not  recog- 
niaed  by^hg.  sense,  itself,  bijt  is  inferred  from  their  intensity. 
The  sense  itself  is  always  seated  but  in  one  place,  namely,  in  our 
car ;  but  it  is  interpreted  as  coming  from  an  exterior  soniferous 
body.  When  the  intensity  of  the  voice  is  modified  in  imitation 
of  the  eflect  of  distance,  it  excites  the  idea  of  its  originating  at 
a  distance.  Ventriloquists  take  advantage  of  the  difficulty 
with  which  the  direction  of  sound  is  recognised,  and  also 
the  influence  of  the  imagination  over  our  judgment,  when 
they  direct  their  voice  in  a  certain  direction,  and  at  the  same 
time  pretend,  themselves,  to  hear  the  sounds  as  coming  from 
thence. 

Intendty, — By  removing  one  or  several  teeth  from  the  toothed 
wheel  the  fact  has  been  demonstrated  that  in  the  case  of  the  audi- 
tory nerve,  as  that  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  sensation  continues 
longer  than  the  impression  which  causes  it;  for  a  removal  of  a 
tooth  from  the  wheel  produced  no  interruption  to  the  sound. 
The  gradual  cessation  of  the  sensation  of  sound  renders  it  difficult, 
however,  to  determine  its  exact  duration  beyond  that  of  the  im- 
pression of  the  sonorous  impulses. 

So  we  see  that  the  eflect  of  the  action  of  sonorous  undulations 
upon  the  nerve  of  hearing,  endures  somewhat  longer  than  the 
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The  eyelids  are  cloaed  by  the  contraction  of  a  aphincter  miisde 
(orfiicWom),  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve ;  the  upper  lid  is  raised 
by  the  levator  palpebne  tuperiorii,  which  is  supplied  by  the  third 


The  eyeball  or  theoi^anof  vision  (fig.  406)  coDsists  of  a  variety 
of  structures  which  may  be  thus  enumerated  : — 

The   teleroiie,   or  outermost  ooat  envelops  about  five^sths  of 


COtairm 
COimrrpr 


Fig.  40$.— Beotloa  ot  the  unteiiar  toDr4Rhs  of  the  ey«b*U. 

the  eyeball :  continuous  with  it,  iu  front,  and  occupying  the 
remaining  sixth,  is  the  eomta.  Immediately  within  the  Eclerotic 
is  the  choroid  coat,  and  within  the  choroid  is  the  rttina.  The 
interior  of  the  eyeball  is  well-nigh  filled  by  the  aqueoui  and  vt'lrnm 
hwnour*  and  the  crystalline  lau  ;  but,  also,  there  is  suspended  in 
the  interior  a  contractile  and  perforated  curtain, — the  im,  for 
regulating  the  admission  of  ligh^  and  behind  at  the  jimction  of 
the  sclerotic  and  cornea  is  the  ciliary  muscle,  the  function  of 
which  is  to  adapt  the  eye  for  seeing  objects  at  various  distaucct. 
Utruetun  of  the  Sclerotic  Coa(.— The  sclerotic  coat  is  com- 
posed of  white  fibrous  tissue,  with  some  elastic  fibres  near  llo 
inner   surface,    arranged  in  variously  disposed    and    interlacing 
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layers.     Many  of  tlie  bundlee  of  fibres  cross  the  others  almost 
at  right  aoglea.     It  is  strong,  tough,  and  opaque,  and  not  very 


Fie.  407.— TertialHctuniDf  nbbit't 
■upea  ot  Ub  cdla  mt  Twkna  det 
ofaHsa..    (Klein.) 

elastic.  It  is  separated  from  the  choroid  by  a  considerable  lym- 
phatic space  {perichoToidaX),  and  this  is  in  connection  with  smaller 
spaces  lined  with  endothelium  in  the  sclerotic  coat  itself.  There 
is  a  lymphatic  space  also  outside  the  sclerotic  separating  it  from 
a  loose  investment  of  connective  tissue  called  the  captvle  of  Tmon. 


...  a  of  fns;  ihawiiig  the  network  of  bnnolKd 

Tlie  ground  inbcbuice  ii  oompletelr  colonrleH.    yi.  400.    (Eldn.) 

The  innermost  layer  is  made  up  of  loose  connective  tissue  and 
pigment-cells,  and  is  called  the  lamina  futea. 

Structure  of  the  Cornea. — The  cornea  is  a  transparent  membrane 
which  forms  a  segment  of  a  smaller  sphere  than  the  rest  of  the 
eyeball,  and  is  let  in,  as  it  were,  into  the  sclerotic  with  which  it  is 
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contitmoua  all  round.  It  iB  covered  by  laminated  epitheliuni 
{a,  fig.  407),  consisting  of  seven  or  eight  layers  of  cells,  of  which 
the  superficial  ones  are  flattened  aiid  scaly,  and  the  deeper  ones 
more  or  less  columnar.  Immediately  beneath  this  is  the  anterior 
clastic  lamina  of  Bowman,  which  difiers,  only  in  being  more  cou- 
densed  tissue,  from  the  general  structure  of  the  cornea  or  cornea 
proper. 

This  latter  tissue,  as  well  as  its  epithelium  is,  in  the  adult, 
completely  destitute  of  blood-vessels ;  it  consists  of  an  inter- 
cellular ground-substance  of  rather  obacurely  fibrillated  flattened 
bundles  of  connective  tissue,  arranged  parallel  to  the  free  surface, 
itnd  forming  the  boundaries  of  branched  anastomosing  spaces  to 


>i«w  ot  put  ol  Ismelln  of  kittm'i  1 
i,,n[i..S_........ —     IB...... . 

und  Noiiifl'Smith.) 

which  the  comea-corpuscles  lie.  These  branched  comea-corpiu- 
'les  have  been  seen  to  creep  by  amceboid  movement  horn  ok 
branched  space  into  another.  At  its  posterior  surface  the  enmtt 
is  limited  by  the  po»ttrior  elastic  lamina,  or  ntaiibrane  of  DtKrmA, 
similar  in  structure  to  the  anterior  elastic  lamiua,  the  inner 
layer  of  which  consists  of  a  single  stratum  of  epithelial  celb 
<tig.  410,  d). 

Ntma. — The  nerves  of  the  cornea  are  both  large  and  numeroui: 
they  are  derived  from  the  ciliary  nerves.  They  traverse  the  nib- 
stance  of  the  coniea,  in  which  some  of  them  near  the  anterio' 
surface  break  up  into  asis  cylinders,  and  their  primitive  fibrilbe. 
The  latter  form  a  plexus  immediately  beneath  the  epithelium, 
from  which  delicate  fibrils  pass  up  between  the  cells  anastomodiig 
with  horizontal  branches,  and  forming  a  deep  intra^pitheBal 
plesus,  from  which  still  liner  fibres  ascend,  till  near  the  siutu« 
they  form  a  superficial  intra-epithelial  net- work.  Most  of  the 
primitive  fibrilla)  have  a  beaded  or  varicose  appearance.     The 
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cornea  has  no  blood-veeaels  penetrating    its   structure,  nor   yet 
lymphatic  Teasels  proper.      It  is  nourished  by  tlie  circulation  of 

lymph  in  the  spaces  in  which  the  cornea 

corpuscles    lie.       These    communicate 

freely  and  form    a    h-mplneanalicular 

system. 

Sfrvclurf  of  the  Choroid  Coat  (luaic/i 

vatculota). — This  eoat  is  attached    ti> 

the  inner  layer 

of  the  sclerotic 

in  fronf  at  the 

corneo  -  scleral 

junction     and 

I>ehind  at    the 

entmnce  of  the 

optic        nen-e, 

elsewhere  it  is 

connected  to  it 

only   by    loose 

connective    tis-  Fie.«i 


'I 


Ita    ex- 


.  .11.— Uection  thnnightlw 
IDTvid  «Mt  of  the  huiDiui 

ittucturelc™  ot 


idT  Bbrfl. 

pillaris  or 
lana;  3,  Pn>- 
>f  the  chnroid 


bit's  eoma^  lUlnad  Kith  gold 
diloride.  ff,  I^mliuted  uit«- 
rior  ■pftbelfnia.  ImmoUitclT 
bsuath   Ihii    ii  the  uiterl— 

Strm  forming  &  delicate  <a, 
eitthellsl  pleiiu,  and  KnditiB 
np  tine  twfra  bet*««n  tbe  en- 
l&Ilaln"-* ■■  ' —  — -' 


ternal  coat  is 
formed  chiefly 
of  elaxtic  fibres 

and  large  pig-      ^li^l^'!' T^^!?" ' 
ment  corpuscles 

loosely  arranged  and  containing  lym- 
phatic spaces  lined  with  endothelium. 
This  is  the  supfochoroidfa.  More  inter- 
nally is  a  layer  of  arteries  and  veins 
1  in  a  system  of  venous  whorls, 
together  with  elastic  fibres  and  pigment 
cells.  The  lymphatics,  too,  are  well 
developed  around  the  blood-vessels,  and 
there  are  besides  distinct  lymph  spaces 
lined  with  endothelium.  Internally  to 
this  is  a  layer  of  fine  eapillariea,  verj- 
dense  and  derived  from  the  arteries  of 
the  outer  coat  and  ending  in  veins  in 
that  coat.  It  contains  corpuscles  without  pigment,  and  lymph 
spaces  which  surround  the  blood-vessels  (memhrana  ckorio-capU- 
larit).  It  is  separated  from  the  retina  by  a  fine  elastic  mem- 
brane (membrajie  of  Bruch),  which  is  either  structureless  or  finely 
fibrillated. 


tatai  in  ■  B«ood 

tdexiu  00  the  Int  mrfi 

Deflcemet's  membrube.  '^ 

Ins  at  ■  ftne  elutic  Uyer.  and 
>  angle  lanir  of  ei^tlieuiil  cella : 
tbe  nbrtuioe  ot  tbe  eoraea, /, 
fa  Men  to  b*  flbtOl^ted,  and  con- 
ttiam  nunjr  lnynt  of  branched 
coriKiBdes,  uiangedpufelle]  Co 
tb«  tttt  nufM*,  mud  hsre  Ken 
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The  choroid  coat  eudii  in  front  in  what  are  called  the  eUianf 
proceues  (fig.  412).  Theae  consist  of  from  70  to  So  meridionalij 
arranged  radiating  plaits,  which  consist  of  blood-Teasels,  fibrout 


Ig,  41a. — Bection  tfardugb  ihe  eye  curied  Uiron^h  tiie  ciUait  proce 

I,  membraDe  of  Deacemft;  j,  sderotio  1    3'.  camw-aclenl  iDocti— ,   ,.  

Sohlemm;    5.  TEin;    fi,  nndutfd  natwark  on  inner  ntH   (^  euud  of  fidJou 
7,  Lis,  pectmntum  iridia,  abc ;  S^  iris  itroma ;  9,  pigment  of  iria 
ii.iiULu;  maKle;  II,  cborofd  Idsme;  ij.mBrJdioosiiutd  tt,T\ 

TDiude;  15-  rCnf-muscle  df  MQUer;  16,  circul ' —  ^- 

(SchmUbe.) 


14,  [MiBtiiif  Bhna  at  otiu; 
hr  DDndln  01  cOiuy  mnidv. 


connective  tissue,  and  pigment  corpuscles.  They  are  lined  hy  R 
continuation  of  the  membrane  of  Bruch.  Tlie  ciliary  proceaaea  E«r 
minate  abruptly  at  the  mHrgin 
of  the  lens.  The  ciliary  muscle 
(13,  14  and  1 5,  fig.  4 1  z),  which 
may  be  considered  to  form  pan 
of  the  processes,  is  situated 
between  the  sclerotic  (at  the 
comeo-scleral  junction)  and  the 
folds  of  the  ciliary  jiroceases.  It 
is  a  ring  of  muscle,  3  mm.  broad 
and  8  mm.  thick,  made  up  of 
fibres  running  in  two  or  three 
directions,  (a)  Meridional  fibres 
near  the  sclerotic  and  pasaiu); 
from  to  the  choroid  ;  (i)  radial  fibres, 
j^l  passing  towards  the  centre ;  mid 
J^  (f)  circular  fibres,  more  intermJ, 
and  coustituting  the  so^kllcd 
ciliary  sphincter. 
The  Iri». — The  iris  is  a  continuation  of  the  choroid  inwmb 
beyond  the  ciliary  processes.     It  is  a  fibro-muscular  membrane  per- 


,  one  of  the  eillAry  pr 
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forated  by  a  central  aperture,  the  pupil.  It  is  made  ug  chieflj  of 
UQod-T^seIs_aild,  counective  tissue,  with  pigment  and  unstriated 
muRcle. 

Posteriorly  are  two  layers  of  pigment  cells  (uvta),  in  which  are 
represented  the  two  layers  of  cells  of  which   the  optic  vesicle  is 
originally  formed,  and  behind  which  are  the  retina  proper  and  ita 
pigment  layer.    In  the  iris  representatives  of  both  layers  are  deeply 
pigmented.      The  structure  of  the  iria  proper  is  made  of  connective 
tiasue  in  front  with  corpuscles  which  may  or  may  not  be  pigmented, 
and  behind  of  similar  tissue  supporting  blood-vessels  enclosed  in 
connective  tissue.     The  pigment  cells  arc  usually  well  developed 
here,  as  are  also  many  uerve-fibrcs  radiating  towards  the  pupil. 
Surrounding  the  pupil  ia  a  layer  of  circular  unstriped  muscle,  the 
tphincUr  pupilla.      In  some  animals  there  are  also  muscle-fihrea 
which  radiate  from  the  sphincter  in  the  substance  of   the  iris 
forming  the  dilator  jmpillce.    The  iria 
is  covered  anteriorly  by  a  layer    of 
endothelium  continued  upon  it  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea ; 
posteriorly  there  is  a  very  fine  layer 
vr>iich  is  a  continuation  of  the  niem- 
brana  limitaus  interna  of  the  retina. 

The  £mj.^The  lens  is  situated  be- 
hiodtheiris,  being  enclosed  inadistni'c't 

capsule,  the  posterior  surface  of  which  

iaiessthick  than  the  anterior,  ItiHsup-      _ 


ICtUfB   of 


ported  in  place  by  the  auspenB*)r>'  liga-  tbecrystiiliinBisni.  TbeiunimB 

infiat,  fused  to  the  anterior  siirTace  of         !^Ki!*  "f  iiirdeiiH/c«^ 
the  capsule.  The  suspensory  ligament  ^(^w^S^iSOT^  ™°™" 

is  derived  from  the  hyaloid  membrane,  (imold.) 

which  encloses  the  vitreous  humOur. 

Structure. — The  lens  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  concentric 
laminte  (tig.  414),  which  when  it  has  been  hardened,  can  be 
peeled  off  like  the  leaves  of  an  onion.  The  laminte  consist  of  long 
ribbon-shaped  fibres,  which  in  the  course  of  development  have 
originated  from  cells. 

The  lens  itself  ia  made  up  of  transparent  longitudinal  fibres, 
hexagonal  and  prismatic,  thickened  posteriorly.  TJiose  fibres 
at  the  cortex  have  nuclei  and  are  smooth,  those  near  the  centre 
are  without  nuclei  and  have  serrated  edges.  The  fibres  are 
united  together  by  a  scanty  amount  of  cement  substance. 

The  arrangement  is  such  that  no  fibres  run  the  whole  halt  of 
the  lens,  from  front  to  back,  since,  if  a  fibre  starts  near  the  anterior 
pole,  its  other  end  is  far  from  the  posterior  pole  (fig.  415), 
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The  epithelium  of  the  lens  consists  of  a  layer  of  cubical  cells 
anteriorly,  which  merges  at  the  equator  into  the  lens  fibres.  The 
development  of  the  lens  explains  this  transition.  The  lens  at  first 
consists  of  a  closed  sac  composed  of  a  single  layer  of  epithelium. 
The  cells  of  the  posterior  part  soon  elongate  forwards  and  obliterate 
the  cavity ;  the  anterior  cells  do  not  grow,  but  at  the  edge  they 
become  continuous  with  the  posterior  cells,  which  are  gradually 
developed  into  fibres.     The  lens  contains  globulin  or  crystalliii, 


Fig.  4x5.— Meridioxud  section  through  the  lens  of  a  rabbit,    z,  Lenscapmile ;  2,  epithdion 
ox  lens;  3,  transition  of  the  epithelium  into  the  fibres ;  4,  lens  fibres.    (Bubuchin.) 

but  no  native-albumin  ;  it  also  contains  cholesterin.  The  capsule  is 
a  homogeneous  transparent  elastic  membrane.  The  hardest  portion 
of  the  lens  is  that  which  is  most  internal.  It  forms  the  so-called 
nucleus  of  the  lens  (fig.  414,  i). 

ComeO'Scleral  junction, — At  this  junction  the  relation  of  parts 
(fig.  412)  is  so  important  as  to  need  a  short  description.  In  the 
neighbourhood,  the  iris  and  ciliary  processes  join  with  the  cornea 
The  proper  substance  of  the  cornea  and  the  posterior  elastic  lamina 
become  continuous  with  the  iris,  at  the  angle  of  the  iris,  and  the 
iris  sends  forwards  processes  towards  the  posterior  elastic  lamina, 
forming  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  iridis,  and  these  join  with 
fibres  of  the  elastic  lamina.  The  endothelial  covering  of  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  is,  as  we  have  seen,  continuous 
over  the  front  of  the  iris.  At  tKe  iridic  angle,  the  compact  inner 
substance  of  the  cornea  is  looser,  and  between  the  bundles  are 
lymph  spaces  filled  with  fluid,  called  the  spaces  of  Fontana,  Thev 
are  little  developed  in  the  human  cornea.  Where  the  coniea  and 
sclerotic  join,  there  is  an  intermediate  part  which  resembles  both, 
but  which  is  still  not  transparent,  as  the  internal  part  remains 
scleral  in  structure. 

The  spaces  which  are  present  in  the  broken  up  bundles  of 
corneal  tissue  at  the  angle  of  the  iris,  are  continuous  with  the 
larger  lymphatic  space  of  the  anterior  chamber.  Above  the  angle 
at  the  comeo-scleral  junction  is  a  canal,  which  is  called  the  canal 
of  Schlemm.  It  is  a  lymphatic  channel,  but  appears  to  be  in 
communication  with  blood-vessels,  as  it  may  be  under  certain 
circumstances  filled  with  blood. 
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Striurlwe  0/  thr  Setina. — Tbe  retina  (fig.    416)  is  a  delicate 
membrane,   concave  with   the  concavity  directed  forwards    and 
apparently  ending  in  front,  near  the  outer  part  of  the  ciliary 
processes,  in  a  finely  notched  edge, — the  ora  lerrala,  but  really 
represented  to  the  very  margin  of  the  pupil.     Semitranspareii 
wheu  fresh,  it  Boon  becomes  clouded  and  opaqiie,  with  a  pinkieh 
tint  from  the  blood  in  its 
minute  vessels.    It  results 
from  the  sudden  spreading 
oat  or  expansion  of  the 
optic  nerve,  of  whose  ter- 
minal   fibres,    apparently 
deprived  of  their  ezteroal 

white  substance,  together  n 

with  nerve  cells,  it  is  es-  , 

sentially  composed.  ^ 

Exactly  in  the  centre  i 

of  the  retina  is  a  round  i> 

yellowish  elevated  spot, 
about  yV  of  an  inch 
(i  mm.)  in  diameter,  hav- 
ing a  minute  depression 

in  the  centre,  called  after  * 

its  discoverer  the  macula 
lutes,  or  yelloa'  tpot  of 
Saenunering.     The  minute 

depression  in  its  centre  is  • 

called  the  fovea  centralii.  ^ 

About  ^  of  an  inch  (2-5 
mm.)  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  yellow  spot,  is  the 
point  at  which  the  optic 
nerve  enters  the  eyeball, 
and  begins  to  spread  out 
its  fibres  into  the  retina. 

The  optic  nerve  passes 
forwards  from  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  cerebrum 
towards  the  orbit  enclosed 

in  prolongations  of  the  membranes,  the  dura  mater,  arachnoid  and 
pia  mater,  which  cover  the  brain.  The  external  sheath  at  the 
entrance  of  the  nerve  into  the  eyeball  becomes  continuous  with 
the  sclerotic,  which  at  this  part  is  perforated  by  holes  to  allow  of 
the  passage  of  the  optio  nerve  fibres  and  the  pia  mater  with  the 


g.  416.— AS«otioii  of  thflntiiu,  choroid,  and  put 
of  the  sdarotk,  modantelr  magniBed ;  n,  mtn- 
hnuu  limiluu  inlfima;  A,  norro-flbn  layer 
tnTBned  \ys  UaUgr'i  nutontacolar  flbrt*  [of 
the  eannectiTe-tlflnie  a7«temj ;  c.  gan^ioD-eell 
lar«r ;  d,  moJeeular  layer ;  «,  iDtoniu  nnofaar 
I^yi/iUiMrniMtcar layer;  f.axtetnalaadiar 
layer  i  h.  memhrana  limituii  externa,  run- 
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choroid,  the  perforated  part  being  the  lamina  cribroga.  The  pia 
mater  here  becomea  incomplete,  aud  the  aubarachnoid  and  the 
BUpentrachnoid  spaces  become  continuous.  The  pia  mater  aenda 
in  processes  into  the  nerve  to  support  the  fibres.  The  fibres  of  the 
nerve  tbemaelvea  are  exceedingly  fine,  and  ore  surrounded  by  the 
myelin  sheath,  but  do  not  possess  the  ordinary  external  nerve 
sheath.  As  they  pass  into  the  retina  thej'  lose  their  myelb 
sheaths  and  proceed  as  axis  cytindere.  Neuroglia  supports  the 
nerve  fibres  in  the  optic  nerve  trunk.  In  the  centre  of  the  nerve 
,   small    artery,    the  arUria 


/ 


centralit  retisue.  The  number  of 
fibres  in  the  optic  nerve  ia  said 
to  be  upwards  of  500,000.  The 
axis  cylinders  pass  on  to  the 
retina,  turning  over  the  edges  of 
the  porta  opticut,  to  be  distributed 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  retina, 
'  as  far  as  the  ora  serrata,  as  ■ 
layer  of  optic  nerve-fibres,  and 
separated  from  the  hyaloid  mem- 
brane which  contains  the  vitreon) 
humour  to  be  presently  described 
by  a  very  thin  layer,  the  mem- 
brana  limitane  interna. 

The  retina  consists  of  certaio 
nervous  elements  arranged  in 
several  layers,  and  supported  bv 
a  very  deJicat*  connective  tissue. 
The  following  ten  layers,  from 
within  outwards,  are  usually  to 
be  distinguished  in  a  vcrtinl 
sectiou  (figs.  416,  417,  417  a). 
membrane ;  ™,  ouqleus  at  the  flbre ;  j .  Menihrana  lifniUmt  intfrm : 

r,  bue  of  the  fibre.     FmmMscKen-  .,   ,.  ,  . 

drick,  niter  stshr.)  a  delicate  membrane  m  contact 

with  the  vitreous  humour.  TIb 
is  formed  by  the  juuction  laterally  of  the  base  of  the  ruttfntamlar 
or  supporting  filires  of  MiiUer,  which  appear  to  bear  the  aiM 
relation  to  the  retina  as  the  neuroglia  does  to  the  br»in.  The 
supporting  character  of  these  fibres  may  l}e  seen  in  fig.  417. 

I,  Optic  nerve  Jibreg. — This  layer  is  of  very  varying  thickwa 
in  dificrent  parts  of  the  retina :  it  consists  of  non-medullsted 
fibres  which  interlace,  and  some  of  which  are  continuous  with 
processes  of  the  large  nerve-cells  forming  the  next  Isjer. 
The  fibres  are  supported    by    the    susteutacutar   fibres.     Tbej 
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become  less  and  leas  uiimerous  anteriorly  and   end  at  the  ont 


Rodflbn. 


3.  Layer  of  ganglionic  corpnKla,  oonsistiug  of  large  multipolar 
nerve-cells  with  lar^e  and  round  nuclei,  sometimes  forming  a 
aingle  layer.  In  some  parts  of  the  retina,  especially  near  the 
nuKvla  luUa,  this  layer  is  very  thick,  consisting  of  several  distinct 
strata  of  iiervu-cclls.  These 

cells  lie  in  the  spaces  of  a 
connective  -  tissue  frame- 
work. They  are  arranged 
with  their  single  axis 
cylinder-processes  inwards. 
These  pass  into  and  are 
continuous  with  the  layer 
of  optic  nerve-fibres. 
ternally  the  cells  send  otF 
several  branched  proceBses 
which  pass  into  the  next 
layer  and  are  lost  to  view, 
these  haviug  become  by  a 
further  branching,  exceed- 
ingly Rne. 

4.  Inner  vudnular  layer. 
— This  presents  a  finely 
granulated  appearauce.  It 
consists  of  a  punctiform 
connective  tissue  traversed 
by  numlierless  very  fine 
fibrillar  processes  of  the 
nerve-cells  and  the  minute 
branch iugs  of  the  processes 
of  the  nuclear  cells  of  the 
next  layer. 

5.  Innrr  nuclear  lager. 
— This  consists  chiefly  of 
numerous  small  round  cells, 
with  a  very  small  quantity 
of  protoplasm  surrounding  a  large  ovoid  nucleus  ;  they  are  gene- 
rally bipolar,  giving  off  one  process  outwards  and  another  inwards. 
They  greatly  resemble  the  ganglion  corpuscles  of  the  cerebellum, 
and  are  of  three  kinds  at  least :  the  most  internal,  is  small  and 
round,  sending  in  several  proceKses  into  the  inner  molecular, 
but  none  in  the  other  direction ;  the  central,  sends  a  long  and 
varicose  filament  to  break  up  into  minute  branchings  in  the  inner 


breaking 


,— Diapam  ■hoiFfiig  Ui«  nervoDii  ole- 
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molecular  layer  aud  two  in  the  other  directiou,  and  produce  in 
the  iutemuclear  layer  a  very  fioe  plexus  of  6brils,  while  the 
external,  a  rather  larger  cell  which  is  placed  with  its  long  iul& 
transverse,  sends  downwards  a  long  and  oblique  process  which 
terminates  in  minute  biaochings  at  the  internal  part  of  the  iuner 
molecular  layer,  and  two  thick  processes  which  end  in  a  similar 
arboreacence  in  the  intemuclear  layer.  Besides  theae  there  an 
large  oval  nuclei  (fig.  417)  belonging  to  the  austentacular  con- 
nective tissue  fibres. 

6.  Intergranvktr,  intemvclear,  or  outer  molfeular  layer. — This 
layer  closely  resembles  tb« 
inner  molecular  layer,  but 
is  much  thinner.  Itconsiste 
of  finely  dotted  connective 
tissue  with  nerve  fibrils,Biiil 
consists  of  the  branching 
of  the  rod  and  cone  fibres 
on  the  one  band  and  of  tbe 
inner  nuclear  cells  on  tlie 
other. 

7.  Extamcd  iMteUar  hyrr 
— ^Thifl  layer  consists  of 
small  cells  resembling  tbcae 
of  the  internal  gnmidu 
layer ;  they  have  beeu 
classed  as  rod  and  com 
fibres,  according  as  they  *re 
connected  with  the  rods  tod 
cones  respectively,  and  tiD 
be  described  with  tfaem. 
They  are  lodged  in  the 
meshes  of  a  connectire 
tiaaue  framework,  Botfa 
the  internal  and  eiteml 
granular  layer  stain  very  rapidly  and  deeply  with  hwmatoijlin, 
while  tbe  rod  and  cone  layer  remains  quite  unstained. 

8,  Membrana  limitam  ertema. — A  delicate  well-defined  meni- 
brane,  clearly  marking  the  internal  limit  of  the  rod  aud  cone  laver, 
and  made  up  by  the  junction  of  the  base  of  the  auatentacuUr 
fibres  externally.  Small  hairlike  processes  project  outwaids 
between  the  rods  and  cones  to  support  them. 

9.  Layer  of  rods  and  cones. — This  layer  is  considered  to  be  tbe 
most  important  of  all  those  of  which  the  retina  consists.  It  ii 
believed  to  be  continuous  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  nerrous 
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layers  proper.  It  consists  oF  bodies  more  or  leas  alike,  but 
differing  in  details  somewhat,  arranged  at  right  angles  to  the 
external  limitans  membrane,  and  supported  by  hairlike  process 
{bagiet)  proceeding  from  the  latter  for  a  short  distance. 

TAe  rods. — Each  rod  (fig.  41 7  a)  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  very 
different  in  structure,  called  the  outer  and  inner  limbs.  The  outer 
limb  of  the  rods  is  about  ^ofi  long  and  2fi  broad,  is  transparent,  and 
doubly  refractive.  It  is  said  to  be  made  up  of  fine  superimposed 
discs.  It  stains  with  osmic  acid  but  not  with  hseraatoiyliu,  and 
resembles  in  some  ways  the  myelin  sheath  of  a  medullated  nerve. 
It  swells  upon  exposure  to  light,  and  is  part  of  the  layer  in  which 
the  pigment  called  visual  purple  is  foimd.  The  inner  limb  ia 
about  as  long  but  slightly  broader  than  the  outer,  is  longitudinally 
striated  at  its  outer  and  granular  at  its  inner  part.      It  stains 


Tif.  419.— Section  Uinnigh  UiemscuUlub 
b,  deueat  of  tbe  iiuwul»  towuda  ia 
ntinii.    IKuhnt.) 

with  htematoxylin  but  not  with  osmic  aoid.  Each  rod  so 
constructed  is  connected  internally  with  a  rod  fibre,  very  fine,  but 
perhaps  here  and  there  varicose ;  in  the  middle  of  the  fibre  is  a 
nuclear  body,  or  rod  granule,  striped  broadly  transversely,  and 
situated  about  the  middle  of  the  external  nuclear  layer;  the 
internal  end  of  the  rod  fibre  terminates  in  minute  branchings  in 
the  intemuclear  layer. 

The  cones. — Each  cone  (fig.  417  a),  like  the  rods,  is  made  up 
of  two  limbs,  outer  and  inner.  The  outer  limb  is  tapering  and 
not  cylindrical  like  the  corresponding  part  of  the  rod,  and  about 
one-third  only  of  its  length,  but  it  resembles  this  in  structure. 
There  is,  however,  no  visual  purple  found  in  the  cone.  The  inner 
limb  of  the  cone  is  broader  in  the  centre,  each  cone  is  in  con- 
uection  by  its  internal  end  with  a  cone  fibre,  which  has  much  the 
same  structure  as  the  rod  fibre,  but  is  much  stouter  and  has 
its  nucleus  nearer  the  external  limitans  membrane.  Its  inner 
end  terminates  in  much  the  same  way. 
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In  the  rod  and  cone  layer  of  birds,  the  cones  usually  predomi- 
nate largely  in  number,  whereas  in  man  the  rods  are  by  far  the 
more  numerous,  except  in  the  fovea  centralis,  where  cones  only  are 
present,  as  is  the  case  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  retina  near  the  or& 
serrata.  The  niunber  of  cones  has  been  estimated  at  3,000,000. 
In  nocturnal  birds,  however,  such  as  the  owl,  only  rods  are 
present,  and  the  same  appears  to  be  the  case  in  many  nocturnal 
and  burrowing  mammalia,  e.g.,  bat,  hedge-hog,  mouse,  and  mole. 

10.  Pigment-cell  layer,  which  was  formerly  considered  part  of 
the  choroid.  It  consists  of  cells  which  cover  and  entirely  surroimd 
the  outer  limbs  of  the  rods  and  cones. 

Differences  in  Structure  of  different  parts, — Towards  the  centre 
of  the  macula  lutea  all  the  layers  of  the  retina  become  greatlj 
thinned  out  and  almost  disappear,  except  the  rod  and  cone  layer, 
which  considerably  increases  in  thickness,  biit  at  the  fovea  centralis 
cones  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  long  slender  cones  and  cone- 
fibres,  which  curve  towards  the  periphery.  They  are  supported 
by  neuroglia,  which  is  also  found  internally  as  a  thin  layer,  the 
rods  being  absent.  There  are  capillaries  here,  but  none  of  the 
larger  branches  of  the  retinal  arteries. 

Towards  the  edge  of  the  macula  lutea,  not  only  are  all  the 
layers  present,  but  the  ganglionic  layer  consists  of  many  strata  of 
cells  (7  or  8),  and  with  this  increase  there  is  also  an  increase  in 
the  thickness  of  the  inner  nuclear  layer.  The  cells  are  generaUv 
bipolar.  Towards  the  centre  the  layers  diminish  in  this  order: 
optic  nerve-fibres,  ganglionic  layer,  inner  molecular  layer,  and 
inner  nuclear  layer.     The  rods  grow  scanty  and  then  are  absent 

At  the  ora  serrata  the  layers  are  not  perfect  and  disappear  in 
this  order :  nerve-fibres  and  ganglion  cells,  then  the  rods,  leaving 
only  the  inner  limbs  of  the  cones,  next  these  cease,  then  the  outer 
molecular  layer,  the  inner  and  outer  nuclear  layers  coalescing, 
and  finally  the  inner  molecular  layer  also  is  unrepresented.  The 
Miillerian  fibres  persist 

At  the  pars-ciliaris  retinse,  the  retina  is  represented  by  a  layer 
of  columnar  cells,  derived  from  the  fusion  of  the  nuclear  layers. 
The  cells  are  covered  by  the  membrana  limitans  interna,  and 
externally  are  in  contact  with  the  pigment  layers  of  the  retina, 
which  is  continued  over  the  ciliary  processes. 

The  chambers  of  the  eye, — The  anterior  chamber  is  the  space 
behind  the  cornea  and  in  front  of  the  lens.  It  is  filled  with  aqueous 
hiunour,  which  is  essentially  a  diluted  lymph  with  a  small  amount 
of  proteid  in  it,  viz.  of  fibrinogen,  serum-globulin,  and  serum- 
albumin.  It  is  seldom  spontaneously  coagulable.  It  contains 
salts,  chiefly  sodium  chloride,  sometimes  a  substance  which  reduces 
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copper  sulphate,  but  is  not  sugar,  and  a  trace  of  urea  and  sarco- 
lactic  acid.  There  are  no  formed  elements  in  the  fluid.  It  is 
stated  that  the  aqueous  humour  is  secreted  by  glands  in  the 
ciliary  region,  but  the  cavity  is  itself  obviously  a  lymph  sac. 

The  posterior  chamber,  or  that  behind  the  lens,  contains  the 
vitreous  humowTy  which  is  a  semifluid  substance  contained  in  the 
meshes  of  an  indistinct  connective  tissue.  It  is  enclosed  in  a 
distinct  membrane  called  membrana  hyaloidea,  from  the  anterior 
surface  of  this  membrane  at  the  ora  serrata  fibres  pass  off  to  the 
back  of  the  lens  capsule,  forming  an  incomplete  canal,  called 
the  Canal  of  Fettty  the  membrane  itself  being  the  Zonvle  of  Zinn. 
The  hyaloid  membrane  separates  the  vitreous  from  the  retina. 

Blood-yessels  of  the  Eyeball* — The  eye  is  very  richly  sup- 
plied with  blood-vessels.  In  addition  to  the  conjunctival  vessels 
which  are  derived  from  the  palpebral  and  lachrymal  arteries, 
there  are  at  least  two  other  distinct  sets  of  vessels  supplying  the 
tunics  of  the  eye-ball,  (i)  The  vessels  of  the  sclerotic,  choroid, 
and  iris,  and  (2)  the  vessels  of  the  retina. 

(i.)  These  are  the  short  and  long  posterior  ciliary  arteries 
which  pierce  the  sclerotic  in  the  posterior  half  of  the  eyeball,  and 
the  anterior  ciliary  which  enter  near  the  insertions  of  the  recti. 
These  vessels  anastomose  and  form  a  very  rich  choroidal  plexus ; 
they  also  supply  the  iris  and  ciliary  processes,  forming  a  very 
highly  vascular  circle  round  the  outer  margin  of  the  iris  and 
adjoining  portion  of  the  sclerotic. 

The  distinctness  of  these  vessels  from  those  of  the  conjunctiva 
is  well  seen  in  the  difierence  between  the  bright  red  of  blood-shot 
eyes  (conjunctival  congestion),  and  the  pink  zone  surrounding  the 
cornea  which  indicates  deep-seated  ciliary  congestion. 

(2.)  The  retinal  vessels  (fig.  418)  are  derived  from  the  arteria 
centralis  retina? ,  which  enters  the  eyeball  along  the  centre  of  the 
optic  nerve.  They  ramify  all  over  the  retina,  chiefly  in  its  inner 
layers.     They  can  be  seen  by  direct  ophthalmoscopic  examination. 

The  Optical  Apparatus. 

The  optical  apparatus  may  be  supposed,  for  the  sake  of 
description,  to  consist  of  several  parts.  Firstly^  of  a  system  of 
transparent  refracting  surfaces  and  media  by  means  of  which 
images  of  external  objects  are  brought  to  a  focus  upon  the  back 
of  the  eye ;  and  secondly ^  of  a  sensitive  screen,  the  retina,  which 
is  a  specialized  termination  of  the  optic  nerve,  capable  of  being 
stimulated  by  luminous  objects,  and  of  sending  through  the  optic 
nerve  such  impressions  as  to  produce  in  the   brain  visual  sen- 
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sations.  To  these  main  parts  may  be  added,  thtrdljf,  an  appa- 
ratus for  focussing  objects  at  different  distances  from  the  eye, 
called  dccomniodation.  Even  this  does  not  complete  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  whole  organ  of  vision,  since  both  eyes  are  usually 
employed  in  vision,  and  fourthly y  an  arrangement  exists  by  means 
of  which  the  eyes  may  be  turned  in  the  same  direction  by  a 
system  of  muscles,  so  that  binocular  vision  is  possible. 

The  arrangement  of  the  optic  nerve-fibres,  and  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  these  backwards  in  the  optic  chiasma,  and  thence  to 
special  districts  of  the  brain,  have  already  been  discussed. 

The  eye  may  be  compared  to  a  photographic  camera^  and  the 
transparent  media  correspond  to  the  photographic  lens.  In  such 
a  camera  images  of  external  objects  are  thrown  upon  a  ground- 
glass  screen  at  the  back  of  a  box,  the  interior  of  which  is  painted 
black.  In  the  eye,  the  camera  proper  is  represented  by  the  eye- 
ball with  its  choroidal  pigment,  the  screen  by  the  i-etina,  and 
the  lens  by  the  refracting  media.  In  the  case  of  the  camera,  the 
screen  is  enabled  to  receive  clear  images  of  objects  at  different 
distances,  by  an  apparatus  for  focussing.  The  corresponding 
contrivance  in  the  eye  is  the  accommodation. 

The  iris,  which  is  capable  of  allowing  more  or  less  light  to  pass 
into  the  eye,  corresponds  with  the  different-sized  diaphragms 
used  in  the  photographic  apparatus. 

Refractive  media  and  surfaces, — At  first  sight  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  refracting  apparatus  of  the  eye  were  very  complicated, 
seeing  that  it  consists  of  so  many  parts.  These  parts  are :  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  the  cornea  itself,  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  cornea,  the  aqueous  humour,  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  lens,  the  substance  of  the  lens  itself  (which  is  also  un- 
equally refractive),  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens,  and  the 
vitreous  humour.  Thus  there  are  four  surfaces,  and  at  least 
including  the  air,  five  media.  For  all  practical  purposes,  how- 
ever, these  may  be  resolved  into  a  somewhat  simpler  form,  and 
the  cornea  may  be  considered  as  one  surface,  the  anterior,  and  one 
medium;  the  aqueous  and  vitreous  humours  as  one  medium;  the 
lens,  as  two  surfaces  and  one  medium.  It  will  be  as  well  to 
consider  the  laws  which  govern  the  refraction  of  light  under  such 
circumstances. 

In  its  simplest  form,  we  may  consider  the  refraction  through 
a  simple  transparent  spherical  surface,  separating  two  media  of 
different  density. 

The  rays  of  light  which  fall  upon  the  surface  exactly  perpen- 
dicularly do  not  suffer  refraction,  but  pass  through,  cutting  the 
optic  axis  (0  A,  fig.  420),  a  line  which  passes  exactly  through  the 
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centre  of  the  surface,  at  a  certain  point,  the  nodal  point  (fig.  420,  N), 
or  centre  of  curvature.  Any  rays  which  do  not  so  strike  the 
curved  surface  are  refracted  towards  the  optical  axis.  Rays 
which  impinge  upon  the  spherical  surface  parallel  to  the  optical 
axiS)  will  meet  at  a  point  behind,  upon  the  said  axis  which  is 
called  the  chief  posterior  focus  {fig,  420,  Fj) ;  and  again  there 
is  a  point  in  the  optical  axis  in  front  of  the  surface,  rays  of 
light  from  which  so  strike  the  surface  that  they  are  refracted  in 
a  line  parallel  with  the  axis  d  f  \  such  a  point  (fig.  420,  Fg)  is 
called  the  chief  anterior  focus.  The  optic  axis  cuts  the  surface 
at  what  is  called  the  principaZ  point. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  eye,  even  in  the  simplified  form 
above  indicated,  is  a  much  more  complicated  optical  apparatus 
than  the  one  described  in  the  figure.     It  is,  however,  possible 


Fig*.  42o.--Diagram  of  a  simple  optical  syiitem  (after  M.  Foater).  The  curved  surface, 
6,  <l,  is  supposed  to  separate  a  less  refractive  medium  towards  the  left  from  a  more 
reftactive  medium  towards  the  right 

to  reduce  the  refractive  .surfaces  and  media  to  a  simpler  form 
when  the  refractive  indices  of  the  different  media  and  the 
curvature  of  each  surface  are  known.  All  of  these  data  have 
been  very  carefully  collected.     They  are  as  follows : — 

Index  of  refraction  of  aqueous  and  vitreous  =  1*3365 

„  „  lens  =  1-4371 

Radius  of  curvature  of  cornea  =  7*829  mm. 

„  „  anterior  surface  of  lens  =10  „ 

„  „  posterior  „  =       6  „ 

Distance  from  anterior  surface  of  cornea 

and  anterior  surface  of  lens  =       3*6       „ 
Distance  from  pasterior  surface  of  cornea 

and  posterior  surface  of  lens  =       7*2        „ 

With  these  data,  it  has  been  found  comparatively  easy  to  reduce 
by  calculation  the  different  surfaces  of  different  curvature,  into 
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one  mean  curved  surface  of  known  curvature,  and  the  difierentlj 
refracting  media,  into  one  mean  medium  the  refractive  power  of 
which  is  known. 

The  simplest  so-called  schematic  eye  formed  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, suggested  by  Listing  as  the  reduced  eye,  has  the  following 
dimensions  : — 


From  anterior  surface  of  cornea  to  the 
principal  point  .... 

From  the  nodal  point  to  the  posterior  sur 
face  of  lens      ..... 

Posterior  chief  focus  lies  behind  cornea 

Anterior  chief  focus  in  front  of  cornea   . 

Radius  of  curvature  of  ideal  surface 


=  2*3448  mnL 

=  '4764  mm. 

=  22*8237  mm. 

=  i2'8326mm 

=  5*1248  mm 


In  this  reduced  or  simplified  eye,  the  principal  posterior  focus, 
about  2  3  mm.  behind  the  spherical  surface,  would  correspond  to 


Fig.  42 1. —Diagram of  the  optical  aa^e. 


the  position  of  the  retina  behind  anterior  sui'face  of  cornea.  The 
refracting  surface  would  be  situated  about  midway  between  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
lens. 

The  o2ytical  curis  of  the  eye  is  a  line  draw^u  through  the 
centres  of  curvature  of  the  cornea  and  lens,  prolonged  back- 
ward to  touch  the  retina  between  the  poms  opticus  and  fovea 
centralis,  and  this  differs  from  the  visual  axis  which  passes 
through  the  nodal  point  of  the  reduced  eye  to  the  fovea 
centralis ;  this  forms  an  angle  of  5°  with  the  optical  axis.  By  some 
the  optical  axis  and  the  tnstial  axis  are  considered  to  be  identical 
The  visual  or  optical  angle  is  included  between  the  lines  drawn  from 
the  borders  of  any  object  to  the  nodal  point ;  if  the  lines  be 
prolonged  backwards  they  include  an  equal  angle.  It  has  been 
shown  by  Helniholtz  that  the  smallest  angular  distance  between 
two  points  which  can  be  appreciated  =  50  seconds,  the  size  of 
the   retinal  image  being   3*65fx;  this  practically  corresponds  to 
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the  diameter  of  the  coues  at  the  fovea  centralis  which  =  3/i, 
the  distance  between  the  centres  of  two  adjacent  cones  being 

The  image  of  an  object,  then,  is  thus  formed  upon  the  retina. 
An  object  may  be  considered  as  a  series  of  points,  from  each  of 


"Fig.  431  A.— Diagram  of  the  method  of  the  formation  of  an  inyerted  image  exactly  fociused 
upon  the  retina.    The  dotted  line  is  the  ideal  surface  of  curvature. 

which  a  pencil  of  light  diverges  to  the  eye,  and  this  pencil  has 
for  its  centre  or  axis,  a  ray  which  impinging  upon  the  refractive 
surface  perpendicularly  to  the  surface  is  not  refracted,  but  passes 
through  the  nodal  point,  and  is  prolonged  backwards  to  the 
retina,  whereas  the  diverging  rays  are  also  made  to  converge  to 


Fig.  422. — Diagram  of  the  course  of  a  ray  of  light,  to  show  how  a  bluxred  or  indistinct 
image  is  formed  if  the  object  be  not  exactly  f ocussed  upon  retina.  Tlie  surface  0  C 
should  be  supfxwed  to  represent  the  ideal  curvature.  The  nodal  point  should  be 
nearer  the  poeterior  surface  of  lens  as  in  tg.  421  a. 


a  principal  posterior  focus  behind  the  lens,  or  the  chief  axis  of  the 
pencil  of  light  proceeding  from  the  point  in  question,  and  this 
focus,  if  the  image  is  to  be  clear,  should  fall  on  the  retina. 

Thus  from  each  point  of  an  object  a  corresponding  image  is 
formed  on  the  retina,  so  that  an  image  of  the  distal  object  is 
produced.  It  is  an  inverted  image.  Whether  the  image  is 
blurred  or  not  depends  upon  the  refractive  power  of  the  media, 
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and  upon  the  dietaace  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea  frcon 
the  retina.  If  the  refractive  media  are  too  powerful,  or  the  eye 
too  long,  the  image  is  formed  in  front  of  the  retina  (hg.  432);  if 
the  reverse,  the  image  is  formed  hehind  the  retina,  and  m  both 
cases  an  indistinct  and  blurred  image  is  the  result. 

AccoMMonATioN, 

The  distinctness  of  the  image  formed  upon  the  retina,  is  mainly 
dependent  on  the  rays  emitted  by  each  luminous  point  of  the 
object  being  brought  to  a  perfect  focua  upon  the  retina.     It  this 
focus  occur  at  a  point  either  in  front  of,  or  behind  the  retina, 
indistinctness    of    vision  ensues,    in    the  way  we  have  already 
described,  with  the  production  of  a  halo.     The  focal  dUUmce,  i.e., 
the  ditjtHnce  from  a  lens  of  the  point 
at  which  the   luminous  rays  are  col- 
lected, besides  being  regulated  by  tbe 
degree  of    convexity   and   destiny  of 
the  lens,  varies  with  the  distaute  of 
the    object    from    the     lens,    bcin^' 
greater  as  this   is  shorter,  and  via 
vei-gtl.     Hence,   since   objects   piscrf 
at  various  distances  from  the  eye  can 
within  a  certain  range,  different  in 
iSeotioQliof  ft  csndieyi,  Fran     different  persons,  bc  Seen  with  almost 
^fiM^e'im^OT  iurfa^oi     ^1*1  distinctness,  there  must  be  some 
len;;   3,,fn™  the  pwierior     provision  by  which  theej-e  is  enabled 

eurfaee  of  lens.     For  further       ^  ...  ,''  , 

expUimtioii.  see  text.  Tbe  to  adapt  Itself,  SO  that  whatever 
b^'^iTjini  ^i^SSS^  length  the  focal  distance  may  be,  the 
^ffl^^^'-^'"^"'' '™™*     ^"^^  P°'"''  ^'^y  always  fall  eiactlj 

upon  the  retina. 
This  power  of  accommodation,  or  the  adaptation  of  the  eft 
to  virion  at  different  dittancrs,  has  received  the  most  varied 
explanationa  It  is  obvious  that  the  effect  might  be  produced  in 
either  of  two  ways,  viz.,  (a)  by  altering  the  convexity,  and  thus 
the  refracting  power,  either  of  the  cornea  or  of  the  lens ;  or  (b) 
by  changing  the  position  either  of  the  retina  or  of  the  lens,  w 
that  whether  the  object  be  near  or  distant,  the  focal  pomte  to 
which  the  rays  are  converged  by  the  Icna  may  always  fall  eiactlj 
on  the  retina.  The  amount  of  either  of  these  changes,  vhich 
would  be  required  in  even  the  widest  range  of  vision,  would  be 
extremely  small.  For,  from  the  refractive  powers  of  the  medii 
of  the  eye,  the  difference  between  the  focal  distances  of  lie 
images  of  an  object  at  a  distance,  and  of  one  at  the  distance  of 
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four  inches,  is  only  about  0*143  ^^  *^  ^^ch  (3-5  mm.).  On  this 
calculation,  the  change  in  the  distance  of  the  retina  from  the  lens 
required  for  vision  at  all  distances,  supposing  the  cornea  and 
lens  to  remain  the  same,  would  not  be  more  than  about  one 
line. 

The.  adaptation  of  the  eye  for  objects  at  different  distances 
is  primarily  due  to  a  varying  shape  of  the  lens,  its  front  surface 
becoming  more  or  less  convex,  according  as  the  distance  of 
the  object  looked  at  is  near  or  far.  The  nearer  the  object,  the 
more  convex,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  the  front  surface  of  the  lens, 
and  vice  versd  ;  the  back  surface  taking  little  or  no  share  in  the 
production  of  the  effect  required.  And  this  surface,  which  during 
rest  is  more  convex  than  the  anterior,  becomes  the  less  convex  of 
the  two  during  accommodation.  The  following  simple  experiment 
illustrates  this  point :  If  a  lighted  candle  be  held  a  little  to  one 
side  of  a  person's  eye,  an  observer  looking  at  the  eye  from  the 


Fig.  423  A. — ^DiagFam  of  Sanson's  imageB.  A,  when  the  eyes  are  not,  and  fi,  when  they 
axe  focussed  for  near  objects.  The  fig.  to  the  right  in  A  and  B  is  the  inverted  image 
from  the  iwsterior  surface  of  the  lens. 

other  side  sees  three  distinct  images  of  the  flame  (fig.  423).  The 
first  and  brightest  is  ( i )  a  small  erect  image  formed  by  the  anterior 
convex  surface  of  the  cornea ;  the  second  (2)  is  also  erect,  but  larger 
and  less  distinct  than  the  preceding,  and  is  formed  at  the  anterior 
convex  surface  of  the  lens  ;  the  third  (3)  is  smaller,  inverted,  and 
indistinct ;  it  is  formed  at  the  ]X)sterior  surface  of  the  lens,  which 
is  concave  forwards,  and  therefore,  like  all  concave  mirrors, 
gives  an  inverted  image.  If  now  the  eye  under  observation  be 
made  to  look  at  a  near  object,  the  second  image  becomes  smaller, 
clearer,  and  approaches  the  first.  If  the  eye  be  now  adjusted  for 
a  far  pointy  the  second  image  enlarges  again,  becomes  less  distinct, 
and  recedes  from  the  first.  In  both  cases  alike  the  first  and 
third  images  remain  unaltered  in  size,  distinctness,  and  relative 
position.  This  proves  that  during  accommodation  for  near  objects 
the  curvature  of  the  cornea,  and  of  the  posterior  of   the  lens, 
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remaiDR  unaltered,  while  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  becomeB 
more  convex  aud  approaches  the  cornea. 

The  experiment  (fig.  423  a)  is  more  striking  when  two  candles  are 
used,  and  the  im^ea  of  the  two  candles  from  the  front  surface  of 
the  iens  during  accommodation  not  only  approach  those  from 
the  cornea,  but  also  approach  one  another,  and  become  some- 
what smaller.     {Sanaon's  fmageg.) 

MechoMitm  of  actommodation. — The  IciiH  having  no  inhereot 
power  of  contraction,  its  changes  of  outline  must  be  produced  by 


le  in  MEcentTHWd  on  tbo  rye  of  the  pereon  eiperiment^  with 
.urcfor  the  eye  of  the  obflcrver.    The  DMerver  notiea  three  douh 

S.  41],  leHectKl  from  the  eye  under  eumiiution  when  the  eye  it  fixei 
ject ;  the  pcMition  of  the  ImAfra  hAvin^  been  netlud,  Che  eye  ii 
focuB  &  near  object,  nuch  tut  a,  reed  pimhed  up  by  V ;  the  imn^ee  fTo 

the  lena  beeonung  more  oonvex. 

Bome  power  from  without ;  this  power  is  supplied  by  the  a\iuj 
muscle.  It  is  sometimes  termed  the  teneor  choroideas.  Its  action 
is  to  draw  forwards  the  choroid,  aud  by  so  doing  to  slacken  the 
tension  of  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens  which  arises  fron 
it.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  is  kept  flattened  by  the 
action  of  this  ligament  The  ciliary  muscle  during  accoromodA- 
tion  by  diminishing  its  tension,  diminishes  to  a  proportioml 
degree  the  flattening  of  which  it  is  the  cause.  On  diminution  or 
cessation  of  the  action  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  the  lens  returns  to 
its  former  shape,  by  virtue  of  the  elasticity  of  the  Buspensoiy 
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ligament  (fig.  435).  From  tbis  it  will  appear  that  the  eye  is 
usually  focuBsed  for  distinct  objects.  In  viewing  near  objects 
the  pupil  coatracts,  the  opposite  efTect  taking  place  on  with- 
drawal of  the  attentiou  from  near  objects,  and  filing  it  on  those 
diatttnt. 

Jiange  of  Diitintt  Ktaion.     year-point — lu  every  eye  there  is  a 


Fig.  435.— IHngTMn  irpnwntiDg  by  Jotttd  liunUw  altention  in  theilupe  of  thelnuon 
BcoommixSituni  for  war  objects,    (B.  Landolt.) 

limit  to  the  power  of  accommodatioiL  If  a  book  be  brought 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  eye,  the  type  at  last  becomes  indistinct, 
and  cannot  be  brought  into  focus  by  any  effort  of  accommodation, 
however  strong.     This,  which  is  termed  the  near-point,  can  be 


pi^.  436.— Dia^run  of  ezperiinent  to  UH;ertAintboimnimiuDdut«DC«  of  distinct  Tuioa. 

determined  by  the  following  experiment  {Scheitur).  Two  small 
holes  are  pricked  in  a  card  with  a  piu  not  more  than  a  twelfth  of 
an  inch  (i  mm.)  apart,  at  any  rate  their  distance  from  each  other 
must  not  exceed  the  diameter  of  the  pupil.  The  card  is  held  close 
in  front  of  the  eye,  and  a  small  needle  viewed  through  the  pin-holes. 
At  a  moderate  distance  it  can  be  clearly  focussed,  but  when 
brought  nearer,  beyond  a  certain  point,  the  image  appears  double 
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or  at  any  rate  blurred.     This  point  where  the  needle  ceases  to 
appear  single  is  the  near-point.     Its  distance  from  the  eye  can  of 
course  be  readily  measured.     It  is  usually  about  5  or  6  inches 
(13  cm.).     In  the  accompanying  figure  (fig.  426)  the  lens  b  repre- 
sents the  eye ;  ef  the  two  pin-holes  in  the  card,  nn  the  retina ; 
a  represents  the  position  of  the  needle.     When  the  needle  is  at  a 
moderate  distance,  the  two  pencils  of  light  coming  from  e  and  / 
are  focussed  at  a  single  point  on  the  retina  nn.     If  the  needle  be 
brought  nearer  than  the  near-point,  the  strongest  effort  of  accom- 
modation is  not  sufficient  to  focus  the  two  pencils,  they  meet  at  a 
point  behind  the  retina.     The  effect  is  the  same  as  if  the  retma 
were  shifted  forward  to  mm.     Two  images  h.g.  are  formed,  one 
from  each  hole.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  two  images 
are  produced,  the  lower  one  g  really  appears  in  the  position  Q, 
while  the  upper  one  appears  in  the   position  p.     This  may  be 
readily  verified  by  covering  the  holes  in  succession. 

During  accommodation  two  other  changes  take  place  in  the  eyes, 
(i)  The  et/fs  converge  by  the  action  of  the  extra-ocular  muscles 
chiefly  by  the  internal  and  inferior  recti,  or  internal  and  superior 
recti.  The  superior  oblique  and  the  inferior  oblique  may  also  be 
used  to  turn  the  eye  upwards  or  downwards. 

KoTements  of  the  Eye. — The  eyeball  possesses  movement  around  thiee 
axes  indicated  in  fig.  427,  viz.  an  antero-posterior,  a  vertica],  and  a  trans* 
verse,  passing  through  a  centre  of  rotation  a  little  behind  the  centre  of  the 
optic  axis.    The  movements  are  accomplished  by  pairs  of  muscles. 

Direotlon  of  movement.  By  what  mnsolee  accompliahed. 


Inwards 
Outwards 


Upwards  .... 
Do^vnwa^ds 
Inwanis  and  upwards 
Inwards  and  downwards 
Outwards  and  upwards 
Outwards  and  downwards 


Internal  rectus. 

External  rectus. 
(  Superior  rectus. 
{ Inferior  oblique. 
/  Inferior  rectus. 
\  Superior  oblique, 
j  Internal  and  superior  rectus. 
\  Inferior  oblique. 

!  Internal  and  inferior  rectus. 
Superior  oblique. 
External  and  superior  rectus. 
Inferior  oblique. 
(  External  and  inferior  rectus. 
\  Su|)erior  oblique. 


(2)  The  second  change  which  takes  place  in  the  eyes  is,  that 
the  pupils  contract.  The  contraction  of  all  of  the  muscles  which 
have  to  do  with  accommodation,  viz.  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  of  the 
recti  muscles,  and  of  the  sphincter  pupillie  is  under  the  control  of 
the  third  nerve.  But  the  superior  oblique  may  also  be  employed, 
in  which  case  the  fourth  nerve  is  also  concerned. 
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Contractwn  of  the  pupil  may  also  occur  under  the  following 
circumBtauoes :  (i)  On  exposure  of  the  eye  to  a  bright  light;  (2) 
on  the  local  application  of  eserine  (active  principle  of  Calabar  bean) 
(3)  on  the  administration  internally  of  opium,  aconite,  and  in  the 
early  stogee  of  chloroform  and  alcohol  poisoning ;  ^4)  on  division 
of  the  cervical  sympathetic  or  stimulation  of  the  third  nerve. 
Dilatation  of  the  pupil  occurs  (i)  in  a  dim  light;  (2)  when  the 
eye  is  fociissed  for  distant  objects ;  (3)  on  the  local  application  of 


atropine  and  its  allied  alkaloids ;  (4)  on  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  atropine  and  its  allies ;  ( 5 )  iu  the  later  stt^s  of  poisoning 
by  chloroform,  opium,  and  other  drugs ;  (6)  on  paralysis  of  the 
third  nerve  ;  (7)  on  stimulation  of  the  cervical  sympathetic,  or  of 
its  centre  in  the  floor  of  the  front  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius. 
The  contraction  of  the  pupil  appears  to  be  under  the  control  of 
a  centre  in  the  bulb  or  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  this 
is  reflexly  stimulated  by  a  bright  light,  and  the  dilatation  when 
the  reflex  centre  is  not  in  action  is  due  to  the  more  powerful 
sympathetic  action ;  but  in  addition,  it  appears  that  both  con- 
traction and  dilatation  may  be  produced  by  a  local  mechanism, 
upon  which  certain  drugs  can  act,  which  is  independent  of  and 
probably  often  antagonistic  to  the  action  of  the  central  apparatus 
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of  the  third  and  sympathetic  nerve.  The  action  of  the  fifth  nerve 
upon  the  pupil  is  not  well  understood,  but  its  apparent  effect  in 
producing  dilatation  is  due  to  the  mixture  of  sympathetic  fibres 
with  its  nasal  branch.  The  sympathetic  influence  upon  the 
radiating  fibres  is  believed  to  be  conveyed  not  by  the  long  ciliaiy 
branches  of  that  nerve,  but  by  the  short  ciliary  branches  from  the 
ophthalmic  ganglion. 

The  close  sympathy  subsisting  between  the  two  eyes  is  nowhere 
better  shown  than  by  the  condition  of  the  pupil.  If  one  eye  be 
shaded  by  the  hand  its  pupil  will  of  course  dilate ;  but  the  pupil 
of  the  other  eye  will  also  dilate,  though  it  is  unshaded. 

Defects  in  the  Optical  Apparatus. 


Defects  in  the  Bef^OpCting  Media. — Under  this  head  we 
may  consider  the  defects  known  as  (i)  Myopia,  (2)  Hypermetropia, 
(3)  Astigmatism,  (4)  Spherical  Aberration,  (5)  Chromatic 
Aberration. 

The  normal  (emmetropic)  eye  is  so  adjusted  that  parallel  rays 
are  brought  exactly  to  a  focus  on  the  retina  without  any  eflbrt  of 
accommodation  (i,  fig.  428).  Hence  all  objects  except  near  ones 
(practically  all  objects  more  than  twenty  feet  ofl)  are  seen  without 
any  effort  of  accommodation  ;  in  other  words,  the  far-point  of  the 
normal  eye  is  at  an  infinite  distance.  In  viewing  near  objects  we 
are  conscious  of  the  effort  (the  contraction  of  the  ciliary  muscle) 
by  which  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  is  rendered  more 
convex,  and  rays  which  would  otherwise  be  focussed  behmi 
the  retina  are  converged  upon  the  retina  (see  dotted  lines  2. 
fig.  428). 

I.  Myopia  (short-sight)  (4,  fig.  428). — This  defect  is  due  to  an 
abnormal  elongation  of  the  eyeball.     The  eye  is  usually  lai]ger 
than  normal  and  is  always  longer  than  normal ;  the  lens  is  ^ 
probably  too  convex.     The  retina  is  too  far  from  the  lens  and 
consequently  parallel  rays  are  focussed  in  front  of  the  retina,  and, 
crossing,  form    little  circles  on  the  retina ;  thus  the  images  of 
distant  objects  are  blurred  and  indistinct.     The  eye  is,  as  it  were, 
permanently  adjusted  for  a  near-point     Bays  from  a  point  near 
the  eye  are  exactly  focussed  in  the  retina.     But  those  which  issue 
from  any  object  beyond  a  ceitain  distance  {far-point)  cannot  be 
distinctly  focussed.     This  defect  is  corrected  by  concave  glasses 
which  cause  the  rays  entering  the  eye  to  diverge :  hence  thej  do 
not  come  to  a  focus  so  soon.     Such  glasses  of  course  are  onlj 
needed  to  give  a  clear  vision  of  distant  objects.     For  near  objects, 
except  in  extreme  cases,  they  are  not  required. 
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2.  Hypermetropic  (long-sigbt)  (3,  fig.  428). — This  is  the 
reverse  defect  The  eye  is  too  short  and  the  lens  too  flat. 
Parallel  rays  are  focussed  behind  the  retina :  an  effort  of  acconi- 
modation  is  required  to  focus  even  parallel  raja  on  the  retina ; 


Fig.  fd-'-DiignHni  ■bowlag-'i,  DOimi]  (smmetroplc)  ejt  briagiiiK  paimlld  imja  sucUjr 
to  ■  foooi  oD  Ok  ntlna ;  i>  doriuI  are  uUpM  to  *  ant  pointi  vfthoot  BccoDimo- 
datian  the  i^i  mnld  ba  locimnl  bdilnd  lbs  ntiiu.  bnt  t?  tofiwdag'  ih«  enrfntun 
of  the  Mitnuriiirtaoe  at Uutona  (nliiiTTi  lij  »  liiltml  liiiii)  1I111  iijiiiiifiiiiimil  mi  llii 
ratloa  luiadicatMbjtbemntiiigaf  tlwtiKidottcdUDM) ;  jiitrpnaHfrapif  ere.b  '' 
SUB  the  axil  ot  tlw  «Te  U  ahorter,  m&  Ous  lam  flatter,  thu  oartBti ;  panlld  r*r 


■bnoimillT  long,  and  the  Isni  too  oonnx ;  'puBll«l  nj*  us  iwmmA  In  front  oj 


a  uii  of  Uia  are  in 

•  ■    ■     It  o(  U* 


and  when  they  are  divergent,  as  in  viewing  a  near  object,  tlie 
accommodation  is  insufficient  to  focus  tbem.  Thus  in  v.ei\- 
marked  cases  distant  objects  require  an  effort  of  accommodaljon 
and  near  ones  a  very  powerful  effort.      Thus  the  ciliary  muscle  In 

3  B  2 
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constantly  acting.  This  defect  is  obviated  by  the  use  of  ccmvfx 
glasses,  which  renders  the  pencils  of  light  more  convergent  Such 
l^lasses  are  of  course  especially  needed  for  near  objects,  as  in 
reading,  etc.  They  rest  the  eye  by  relieving  the  ciliary  masde 
from  excessive  w^rk. 

3.  AgHgrnatimi, — This  defect,  which  was  iSrst  discovered  by 
Airy,  is  due  to  a  greater  curvature  of  the  eye  in  one  meridian 
than  in  others.  The  eye  may  be  even  myopic  in  one  plane  and 
hypermetropic  in  others.  Thus  vertical  and  horizontal  lines 
crossing  each  other  cannot  both  be  focussed  at  once;  one  set  stand 
out  clearly  and  the  others  are  blurred  and  indistinct  This  defects 
which  is  present  in  a  slight  degree  in  all  eyes,  is  generally  seated 
in  the  cornea,  but  occasionally  in  the  lens  as  well ;  it  may  be 
corrected  by  the  use  of  cylindrical  glasses  (t.e.,  curved  only  in 
one  direction). 

4.  Spherical  Aberration. — The  rays  of  a  cone  of  light  from 
an  object  situated  at  the  side  of  the  field  of  vision  do  not  meet 
all  in  the  same  point,  owing  to  their  unequal  refraction ;  for  the 
refraction  of  the  rays  which  pass  through  the  circumference  of  a 
lens  is  greater  than  that  of  those  traversing  its  central  portion. 
This  defect  is  known  as  spherical  aberration,  and  in  the  camen, 
telescope,  microscope,  and  other  optical  instruments,  it  is  remedied 
by  the  interposition  of  a  screen  with  a  circular  aperture  in  the 
path  of  the  rays  of  light,  cutting  off  all  the  mai^nal  rays  and 
only  allowing  the  passage  of  those  near  the  centre.  Such  correc- 
tion is  effected  in  the  eye  by  the  iris,  which  forms  an  annular 
diaphragm  to  cover  the  circumference  of  the  lens,  and  to  prevent 
the  rays  from  passing  through  any  part  of  the  lens  but  its  centre 
which  corresponds  to  the  pupil.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  iris 
is  coated  with  pigment,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  rays  of  light 
through  its  substance.  The  image  of  an  object  will  be  most 
defined  and  distinct  when  the  pupil  is  narrow,  the  object  at  the 
proper  distance  for  vision,  and  the  light  abundant ;  so  that,  while 
a  sufficient  number  of  rays  are  admitted^  the  narrowness  of  the 
pupil  may  prevent  the  production  of  indistinctness  of  the  image 
by  spherical  aberration.  But  even  the  image  formed  by  the  ravs 
passing  through  the  circumference  of  the  lens,  when  the  pupil  is 
much  dilated,  as  in  the  dark,  or  in  a  feeble  light,  may,  under 
certain  circumstances,  be  well  defined. 

Distinctness  of  vision  is  further  secured  by  the  pigment 
of  the  outer  surface  of  the  retina,  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  iris  and  the  ciliary  processes,  which  absorbs  any  rays  of 
light  that  may  be  reflected  within  the  eye,  and  prevents  their 
being  thrown  again  upon  the  retina  so  as  to  interfere  with  the 
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images  there  formed.  The  pigment  of  the  retina  is  especially 
important  in  this  respect ;  for  with  the  exception  of  its  outer 
layer  the  retina  is  very  transparent,  and  if  the  surface  behind 
it  were  not  of  a  dark  colour,  but  capable  of  reflecting  the 
light,  the  luminous  rays  which  had  already  acted  on  the  retina 
would  be  reflected  again  through  it,  and  would  fall  upon  other 
parts  of  the  same  membrane,  producing  both  dazzling  from 
excessive  light,  and  indistinctness  of  the  images. 

5.  Chromatic  Aberration. — In  the  passage  of  light  through 
an  ordinary  convex  lens,  decomposition  of  each  ray  into  its  ele- 
mentary coloured  part,  commonly  ensues,  and  a  coloured  margin 
appears  around  the  image,  owing  to  the  unequal  refraction  which 
the  elementary  colours  undergo.  In  optical  instruments  this, 
which  is  termed  chromatic  aberration,  is  corrected  by  the  use  of 
two  or  more  lenses,  diflering  in  shape  and  density,  the  second  of 
which  continues  or  increases  the  refraction  of  the  rays  produced 
by  the  first,  but  by  recombining  the  individual  parts  of  each  ray 
into  its  original  white  light,  corrects  any  chromatic  aberration 
which  may  have  resulted  from  the  first.  It  is  probable  that  the 
unequal  refractive  power  of  the  transparent  media  in  front  of  the 
retina  may  be  the  means  by  which  the  eye  is  enabled  to  guard 
against  the  eflect  of  chromatic  aberration.  The  human  eye  is 
achromatic,  however,  only  so  long  as  the  image  is  received  at  its 
focal  distance  upon  the  retina,  or  so  long  as  the  eye  adapts  itself 
to  the  diflerent  distances  of  sight.  If  either  of  these  conditions 
be  interfered  with,  a  more  or  less  distinct  appearance  of  colours  is 
produced. 

An  ordinary  ray  of  white  light  in  passing  through  a  prism,  is 
refracted,  i.e.,  bent  out  of  its  course,  but  the  diflerent  coloured 
rays  which  go  to  make  up  white  light  are  refracted  in  diflerent 
degrees,  and  therefore  appear  as  coloured  bands  fading  ofl*  into 
each  other :  thus  a  coloured  band  known  as  the  *'  spectrum  "  is 
produced,  the  colours  of  which  are  arranged  as  follows — red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  violet ;  of  these  the  red 
ray  is  the  least,  and  the  violet  the  most  refracted.  Hence,  as 
Helmholtz  has  shown,  a  small  white  object  cannot  be  accurately 
focussed  on  the  retina,  for  if  we  focus  for  the  red  rays,  the  violet  are 
out  of  focus,  and  vice  vend  :  such  objects,  if  not  exactly  focussed, 
are  often  seen  surrounded  by  a  pale  yellowish  or  bluish  fringe. 

For  similar  reasons  a  red  surface  looks  nearer  than  a  blue  one 
at  an  equal  distance,  because,  the  red  rays  being  less  refrangible, 
a  stronger  eflbrt  of  accommodation  is  necessary  to  focus  them, 
and  the  eye  is  adjusted  as  if  for  a  nearer  object,  and  therefore  the 
red  surface  appears  nearer. 
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From  the  insufficient  adjustment  of  the  image  of  a  small  white 
object,  it  appears  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  halo  or  fringe.  This 
phenomenon  is  termed  Irradiation,  It  is  from  this  reason  that  a 
white  square  on  a  black  ground  appears  larger  than  a  black  square 
of  the  same  size  on  a  white  ground. 

As  an  optical  instrument,  the  eye  is  superior  to  the  camera  in  the 
following  among  many  other  particulars,  which  may  be  enume- 
rated in  detail,  i.  The  correctness  of  images  even  in  a  latge 
field  of  view.  2.  The  simplicity  and  efficiency  of  the  means  by 
which  chromatic  aberration  is  avoided.  3.  The  perfect  efficiency 
of  its  adaptation  to  different  distances.  In  the  photographic 
camera,  it  is  well  known  that  only  a  comparatively  small  object 
can  be  accurately  focussed.  In  the  photograph  of  a  large  object 
near  at  hand,  the  upper  and  lower  limits  are  always  more  or  less 
hazy,  and  vertical  lines  appear  curved.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  image  produced  by  a  convex  lens  is  really  slightly  curved 
and  can  only  be  received  without  distortion  on  a  slightly  curved 
concave  screen,  hence  the  distortion  on  a  flat  surface  of  ground 
glass.  It  is  different  with  the  eye,  since  it  possesses  a  concave 
background,  upon  which  the  field  of  vision  is  depicted,  and  with 
which  the  curved  form  of  the  image  coincides  exactly.  Thus, 
the  defect  of  the  camera  obscura  is  entirely  avoided ;  for  the  eye 
is  able  to  embrace  a  large  field  of  vision,  the  margins  of  which 
are  depicted  distinctly  and  without  distortion.  If  the  retina  had 
a  plane  surface  like  the  ground  glass  plate  in  a  camera,  it  must 
necessarily  be  much  larger  than  is  really  the  case  if  we  were  to 
see  as  much  ;  moreover,  the  central  portion  of  the  field  of  vision 
alone  would  give  a  good  clear  picture  (Bernstein). 

Defective  Accommodation — Presbyopia. — This  condition  is  due 
to  the  gradual  loss  of  the  power  of  accommodation  which  is  part 
of  the  general  decay  of  old  age.  In  consequence  the  patient 
would  be  obliged  in  reading  to  hold  the  book  further  and  further 
away  in  order  to  focus  the  letters,  till  at  last  the  letters  are  held 
too  far  for  distinct  vision.  The  defect  is  remedied  by  weak 
convex  glasses,  which  are  very  commonly  worn  by  old  people. 
It  is  due  chiefly  to  the  gradual  increase  in  density  of  the  lens, 
which  is  unable  to  swell  out  and  become  convex  when  near 
objects  are  looked  at,  and  also  to  a  weakening  of  the  ciliaiy 
muscle,  and  a  general  loss  of  elasticity  in  the  parts  concerned  in 
the  mechanism. 
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Visual  Sensations. 

Exoitation  of  the  Betina. — Light  is  the  normal  agent  in 
the  excitation  of  the  retina.  The  only  layer  of  the  retina  capable 
of  reacting  to  the  stimulus  is  the  rod  and  cones.  The  proofs  of 
this  statement  may  be  summed  up  thus  : — 

(i.)  The  point  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  into  the  retina, 
where  the  rods  and  cones  are  absent,  is  insensitive  to  light  and  is 
called  the  blind  spot.  The  phenomenon  itself  is  very  readily  demon- 
strated. If  we  direct  one  eye,  the  other  being  closed,  upon  a  point 
at  such  a  distance  to  the  side  of  any  distance,  that  the  image  of  the 
latter  must  fall  upon  the  retina  at  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  optic 
nerve,  this  image  is  lost  either  instantaneously,  or  very  soon.  If, 
for  example,  we  close  the  left  eye,  and  direct  the  axis  of  the  right 


eye  steadily  towards  the  circular  spot  here  represented,  while  the 
page  is  held  at  a  distance  of  about  six  inches  from  the  eye,  both 
dot  and  cross  are  visible.  On  gradually  increasing  the  distance 
between  the  eye  and  the  object,  by  removing  the  book  farther  and 
farther  from  the  face,  and  still  keeping  the  right  eye  steadily  on 
the  dot,  it  will  be  found  that  suddenly  the  cross  disappears  from 
view,  while  on  removing  the  book  still  farther,  it  suddenly  comes 
iu  sight  again.  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  simply  that  the 
portion  of  retina  which  is  occupied  by  the  entrance  of  the  optic 
nerve  is  quite  blind ;  and  therefore  that  when  it  alone  occupies 
the  field  of  vision,  objects  c^ase  to  be  visible.  (2.)  In  the  fovea 
centralis  and  macula  lutea  which  contain  rods  and  cones  but  no 
optic  nerve-fibres,  light  produces  the  greatest  effect.  In  the 
latter,  cones  occur  in  large  numbers,  and  in  the  former  cones 
without  rods  are  found,  whereas  in  the  rest  of  the  retina  which  is 
not  so  sensitive  to  light,  there  are  fewer  cones  than  rods.  We 
may  conclude,  therefore,  that  cones  are  even  more  important  to 
vision  than  rods.  (3.)  If  a  small  lighted  candle  be  moved  to  and 
fro  at  the  side  of  and  close  to  one  eye  in  a  dark  room  while  the 
eyes  look  steadily  forward  into  the  darkness,  a  remarkable  branch- 
ing figure  {Pvrhinjt^ 8  figures)  is  seen  floating  before  the  eye,  con- 
sisting of  dark  lines  on  a  reddish  ground.  As  the  candle  moves,  the 
figure  moves  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  from  its  whole  appear- 
ance there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  reversed  picture  of  the 
retinal  vessels  projected  before  the  eye.  The  two  large  branching 
arteries  passing  up  and  down  from  the  optic  disc  are  clearly  visible 
together  with  their  minutest  branches.    A  little  to  one  side  of  the 
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disc,  in  a  part  free  from  vessels,  is  seen  the  yellow  spot  in  the 
form  of  a  slight  depression.  This  remarkable  appearance  is  due  to 
shadows  of  the  retinal  vessels  cast  by  the  candle.  The  branches 
of  these  vessels  are  chiefly  distributed  in  the  nerve-fibre  and 
ganglionic  layers ;  and  since  the  light  of  the  candle  falls  on  the 
retinal  vessels  from  in  front,  the  shadow  is  cast  behind  them,  and 
hence  those  elements  of  the  retina  which  perceive  the  shadows 
must  also  lie  behind  the  vessels.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  clear 
proof  that  the  light-perceiving  elements  of  the  retina  are  not  the 
fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  forming  the  innermost  layer  of  the 
retina,  but  the  external  layers  of  the  retina,  rods  and  cones,  which 
indeed  appear  to  be  the  special  terminations  of  the  optic  nerre-fibrea. 

Duration  of  Vimtal  Sensations. — The  duration  of  the  sensql^ 
produced  by  a  luminous  imprqssion  on  the.retiiia.\saljft'ays.gre2it€r 
than  that  of  the  impression. which  produceaiL  How^ever  brief 
the  luminqiis  imp;:gs^iiuci»jtbe<ef[ect  ou  the  ratixu^  idwi^»  last^ 
for  about  one-eighth  of.  a  sepojad.  Thus,  supposing  an  object  in 
motion,  say  a  horse,  to  be  revealed  on  ^  ^airk  night  b^  a  flash  of 
lightning.  The  object  would  be  seen  apparently  for  an  eighth  of 
a  ^econd,  but  it  would  not  appear  in  motion  ;  because,  although 
the  image  remained  on  the  retina  for  this  time,  it  was  really 
revealed  for  such  an  extremely  short  period  (a  flash  of  lightning 
being  almost  instantaneous)  that  no  appreciable  movement  on  the, 
part  of  the  objept  could  have  taken  place  in  the  period  during 
which  it  was  reve^^led  to  the  retina  of  the  observer.  And  the 
same  fact  is  proved  in  a  reverse  way.  The  spokes  of  a  rapidly 
revolving  wheel  are  not  seen  as  distinct  objects,  because  at  every 
point  of  the  field  of  vision  over  which  the  revolving  spokes 
pass,  a  given  impression  has  not  faded  before  another  comes  to 
replace  it.  Thus  every  part  of  the  interior  of  the  wheel  appears 
occupied. 

The  duration  of  the  after-sensation,  produced  by  an  object,  is 
greater  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  duration  of  the  impression  which 
caused  it.  Hence  the  image  of  a  bright  object,  as  of  the  panes  of 
a  window  through  which  the  light  is  shining,  may  be  perceived  in 
the  retina  for  a  considerable  period,  if  we  have  previously  kept 
our  eyes  fixed  for  some  time  on  it.  But  the  image  in  this  case  is 
negative.  If,  however,  after  shutting  the  eyes  for  some  time,  we 
open  them  and  look  at  an  object  for  an  instant,  and  again  close 
them,  the  after-image  is  positive. 

Intensity  of  Visiuil  Sensations. — It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
more  luminous  a  body  the  more  intense  is  the  sensation  it  ]»no- 
duces.  But  the  intensity  of  the  sensation  is  not  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  intensity  of  the  luminosity  of  the  object.     It  is  nec^- 
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sary  for  light  to  have  a  certain  intensity  before  it  can  excite  the 
retina,  but  it  is  impossible  tp  fix  an  arbitrary  limit  to  the  power  of 
excitability.  As  in  other8eiisatioaa^8Q_al8C)  iu.  visual  sensations, 
*  £iiHlV^)il?.  ^fty  bj9  ,  top  feebly, .  io .  pj!0^uce  a  sensation.  If  it  be 
increased  in  atmount  sufficiently  it  begins  to  produce  an  effect 
which  is  increased  on  tKe  increase  of  the  stimulation ;  this  increase 
in  the^effect.is  fiot  directly  proportional  to  the  increase  in  the 
exq(tation,  but,  according  to  Fechncr^s  laiv,  "  as  the  logarithm  of 
the  stimulus/^  i.e.,  in  each  sensation,  there  is  a  constant  ratio 
between  the  increase  in  the  siiioftUlua>»>nid.  the  iqcreaae  in  tbe. 
sensation^his  constant  ratio  for  each  sensation  expresses  the  least 
perceptible  increase  in  the  sensation  or  minimal  increment  of 
excitation. 

This  law,  which  is  true  only  within  certain  limits,  may  be  best 
understood  by  an  example.  When  the  retina  has  been  stimulated 
by  the  light  of  one  candle,  the  light  of  two  candles  will  produce  a 
difference  in  sensation  which  can  be  distinctly  felt.  If,  however 
the  first  stimulus  had  been  that  of  an  electric  light,  the  addition 
of  the  light  of  a  candle  would  make  no  difference  in  the  sensation. 
So,  generally,  for  an  additional  stimulus  to  be  felt,  it  may  be 
proportionately  small  if  the  original  stimulus  have  been  small,  and 
must  be  greater  if  the  original  stimulus  have  been  great.  The 
stimulus  increases  as  the  ordinary  numbers,  while  the  sensation 
increases  as  the  logarithm. 

Part  of  the  light  which  enters  the  eye  is  absorbed  and  producea 
some  change  in  the  retina,  of  which  we  shall  treat  further  on ;  the 
rest  is  reflected. 

Every  one  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  see  the  fundus  or  back  of  another  person's  eye  by 
simply  looking  into  it.  The  interior  of  the  eye  forms  a  perfectly 
black  background  to  the  pupil.  The  same  remark  applies  to  an 
ordinary  photographic  camera,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
difficulty  we  experience  in  seeing  into  a  room  from  the  street 
through  the  window  unless  the  room  be  lighted  within.  In  the 
case  of  the  eye  this  fact  is  partly  due  to  the  feebleness  of  the  light 
reflected  from  the  retina,  most  of  it  being  absorbed  by  the  retinal 
pigment,  as  mentioned  above ;  but  far  more  to  the  fact  that  every 
such  ray  is  reflected  straight  to  the  source  of  light  (eg.,  candle), 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  seen  by  the  unaided  eye  without  intercept- 
ing the  incident  light  from  the  candle,  as  well  as  the  reflected  ray& 
from  the  retina.  This  difficulty  is  surmounted  by  the  use  of  the 
ophthalmogcope. 

The  ophthalinosoope,  bronght  into  use  by  Helmholtz.  consists  in  its 
simplest  form  of  a,  a  slightly  concave  mirror  of  metal  or  silvered  glass 
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perforated  in  the  centrei  and  fixed  into  a  handle  ;  and  bj  a  bi-oonvex  lens 
of  about  2^-3  inches  focal  length.  The  methods  of  examining  the  eje 
with  this  instmment  are  in  common  use — the  direct  and  the  indirect :  both 
methods  of  investigation  shoald  be  employed.  A  normal  eye  should  be 
examined  ;  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  atropia  (two  grains  to  the  ounce)  or  of 
bomatropia  hydrobromate,  should  be  instilled  about  twenty  minutes  before 
the  examination  is  commenced ;  the  ciliary  muscle  is  thereby  paralysed,  the 
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Fig.  429.— Diagram  to  illustrate  the  action  of  the  Ophthalmofloope,  when  a  plane  ooncaTe 
glass  is  used.  e.  observer's  eye.  The  light  reflected  from  any  point,  d.  on  retina  of  a, 
would  naturally  be  f ocussed  at  e ;  if  the  lens  h  is  used  it  would  be  focussed  at  i,  in 


other  words,  at  back  of  e.    The  image  would  be  enlarged,  as  though  of  gt  and  would  be 
inverted.    (After  McGregor  Bobertson.) 

power  of  accommodation  is  abolished,  and  the  pupil  is  dilated.  This  will 
materially  facilitate  the  examination  ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  observe  all 
the  details  to  be  presently  described  without  the  use  of  this  drug.  The 
room  being  now  darkened,  the  observer  seats  himself  in  front  of  th^  person 
whose  eye  he  is  about  to  examine,  placing  himself  upon  a  somewhat  higher 
level.  A  brilliant  and  steady  light  is  placed  close  to  the  left  ear  of  the 
patient.  The  atropia  having  been  put  into  the  right  eye  (ynly^  of  the  patient, 
this  eye  is  examined.  Taking  the  mirror  in  his  right  hand,  and  looking 
through  the  central  hole,  the  operator  directs  a  beam  of  light  into  the  eye 


Fig.  430. — Diagram  to  illustrate  action  of  ophthalmoscope  when  a  bi-convex  glass  is  used. 
The  fig.  d  on  retina  of  a  is  under  ordinary  conditions  focussed  at  /  and  inverted.  If  ^ 
lens  &  be  placed  between  eyes,  the  image  A  is  seen  by  the  eye  c  as  an  enlarged  image. 
(After  McGregor  Bobertson.) 

of  the  patient.  A  red  glare,  known  as  the  reflex,  is  seen  ;  it  is  due  to  the 
illumination  of  the  retina.  The  patient  is  then  told  to  look  at  the  little 
tinger  of  the  observer's  right  hand  as  he  holds  the  mirror  ;  to  effect  this  the 
eye  is  rotated  somewhat  inwards,  and  at  the  same  time  the  reflex  chanf^es 
from  red  to  a  lighter  colour,  owing  to  the  reflection  from  the  optic  disc. 
The  observer  now  approximates  the  mirror,  and  with  it  his  eye  to  the  eye  of  - 
the  patient,  taking  care  to  keep  the  light  fixed  upon  the  pupil,  so  as  not  to 
lose  the  reflex.  At  a  certain  point,  which  varies  with  different  eyes,  bat  is 
usually  when  there  is  an  interval  of  about  two  or  three  inches  between  the 
observed  and  the  observing  eye,  tlie  vessels  of  the  retina  will  become  viable 
as  lines  running  in  different  directions.  Distinguish  the  smaller  and  brighter 
red  arteries  from  the  larger  and  darker  coloured  veins.    Examine  carSully 
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the  fandoe  of  the  eje,  i.e.,  the  red  rarface — Qntil  the  optic  dUc  ia  seen ;  trace 
itt  circaUr  outline,  aad  observe  the  Email  central  white  spot,  the  ponu 
opticas,  pkytiologieal  pit :  n^r  the  centre  is  the  central  artery  of  the  retliia 
breaking  up  npoD  the  disc  into  branches ;    veins   also  are   present,  and 
correspond  rongblf  to  the  course  ot  the  arteries.    Trace  the  vessels  over  the 
disc  on  to  the  retina.     The  optic  disc  is  bounded  by  two  delicate  rings,  the 
more  external  being  the  choroidal,  whilst  the  more  internal  ia  the  sctenitic 
opening.     Somewhat  to  the  outer  sidej  and  only  visible  after  some  practice, 
is  tbe  yelloio  4pii/,  with  the  smaller  ligbter-coloured  /uvea  aenlralit  In  itt 
centre.   Thisconstitates  thedirectmethod 
of  examination  (fig.  429)  ;  by  it  the  various 
details  of  the  fundus  are  seen  m  the? 
really  exist,  and  it  ia  this  method  which 
ebonld  be  adopted  for  ordinary  use. 

If  the  observer  is  ametropic,  i.e.,  is 
myopic  or  hypermetropic,  he  will  be  un- 
able to  employ  the  direct  method  of 
examination  until  he  bss  remedied  bis 
defective  vision  by  the  use  of  proper 
flames. 

Id  the  indirect  method  (Gg.  430)  tbe 
patient  is  placed  as  before,  and  the  operator 
holds  tbe  mirror  in  his  right  hand  at  a  dis. 
tance  of  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  from  the 
patient's  right  eye.  At  the  same  time  he 
rests  his  left  little  linger  lightly  upon  the 
right  temple,  and  holding  the  lens  between 
his  thumb  and  forefinger,  two  or  tbree 
inches  in  front  of  the  patient's  eye,  directs 
the  light  through  tbe  lens  into  tbe  eye.  The 
red  reflex,  and  subsequently  the  white 
one,  having  been  gained,  the  operator 
slowly  moves  his  mirror,  and  with  it  bis 
eye,  towards  or  away  from  the  face  of  the 
patient,  until  the  outline  of  one  of  the 
retinal  vessels  becomes  visible,  when  very 
slight  movements  on  the  part  of  the  ope- 
rator will  suffice  to  bring  into  view  the 
details  of  the  fundus  above  described,  but 
the  image  will  be  much  smaller  and  in- 
verted. The  lens  should  be  kept  fixed  at  a 
distance  of  two  or  three  inches,  tbe  mirror 

being  alone  moved  until  the  disc  becomes      Kg.  43'-— The°plitli»"no«ope.   The 
viable :  should  the  image  of  the  mirror,  Sfii^ef  t,^^™t  mSi: 

however,  obscure  the  disc,  the  lens  may  tton. 

be  sightly  tilted. 

Tifloal  Purple. — The  method  by  which  a  ray  of  light  is  able 
to  stimulate  the  endings  onh'6"oplic  nerve  in  the  retina  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  visual  sen»ition  is  perceived  by  the  cerebrum  is 
TwF  yet  undcfBtoodl  It  is  suppoaed  that  the  change  eftected  by 
the  ^eiicy  of  the  light  which  falTa  "upon "the  retina  is  in  fact 
a  "CTlCtnical  alteration  in  the  jtroto^plasm^  and  that  this  cHange 
stimulftteB  the  optic  nerve-endinga.  The  discovery  of  a  certain 
temporary  reddish-puirple  pigmentation  of  the  outer  limbs  of  the 
retinat  rods  in  certain  animals  (^^.frog^wbicli  .had  bee^n  killed  in 
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the  dark,  forming  the  so-called  rhodopsinorvtiftuil  jmrjdf^  q^p^nad 
iTKpr  to  offer  some  explanatjon  of  tKe  matter,  esppciafe.^  it.  jag 
also  founci  tliat  Tlie  pigmentation  disappeared  when  th?  jetina  was 
exposed  to  light,  and  j^eapgeared  when  the  light  wa§.  x^msSQ^  and 
also  that  it  underwent  distinct  changes  of  colour  when  other  than 
white  light  ,was  used/  It  was  also  found  that  if  the  operatioi) 
were  performed  quickjy  enough,'  the  imaga  of  au  ohl^oX {optogram) 
might  be  l\xed  in  the  pigpaent  on  the  retina  by  spaking  the  retina 
of  an  animal  which  has  been  killed  in  the  dark,  in  alum  solution. 

The  visual  purple  cannot  however  be  absolutely  essential  to  the 
due  production  of  visual  sensations,  as  it  is  absent  from  tbe  retmaT 
cones,  and  from  the  macula  lutea  and  fovea  centralis  of  the  human 
retina,  and  does  not  appear  to  exist  at  all  in  the  retinae  of  some 
animals,  e.g,,  bat,  dove,  and  hen,  which  are,  nevertheless,  possessed 
of  good  vision. 

However  the  fact  remains  that  light  falling  upon  the  retina 
(a)  bleaches  the  visual  jmvple,  and  this  must  be  considered  as  one  of 
its  effects.     It  ha§.  bee©  found  ^hat  certain  pigments,  also  sensitive 
to  light,  <ace  isoutained  in  the  inner  segments  of  the  C9ues.     Tl^pse 
coloured  bodies  are  said  to  be  oil  globules  of .  ywoua^coloj^  red 
green,  and  yellow,  called  chrornophanes^  and  are  found  only  \n  ^be 
retinas  pf  ^nimals  pot  nmmmajba.     The  rhodopsin  at  any  rate 
appears  to  be  derived  in  some  way  from  the  retinal  pigment^  since 
the  colour  is  not  renewed  after  bleaching  if  the  retina  be  de- 
tached from  its  pigment  layer.     (5)  The  second  ^^»^gft_  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  light  upon  the  retina  is  the  matfement  of  thf 
pigment  cells.     On^  the  stimulation  of  light  tJie  granules  of  pigjcuent 
iij  the  cella  wiuct  overlie  the  outer  part  of,  the  xsA  and  cone  layer 
of  the  retina  become  diffused  in  the  parts  of  the  cells  between  the 
rods  and  CQuea,  the  melanin  or  fuscin  granules,  as  they  are  called, 
passing  down  into  the  processes  of  the  cells,     (c)  A  movemeiU  of 
the  cones  and  possibly  of  the  ro^s  i&  also  Sd|id  tQ  0QCiy\,^^  Jias  beeo 
already  incidentally  mentioned;  on  the  stimulus  of  light  the  outer 
parts  of  the  cones,  which  in  an  eye  protected  from  light  exten^^feL 
the  pigment  layer,  are  retracted.     It  is  even  thought  that  the 
contraction  is  under  the  control  of  the  nervous  system  ;  anc^  finaUY^ 
according  to  the  careful  researches  of  Dewar  and  McKendrick, 
and  of  Holmgren,  it  spears  that  the  stimulus  oj  light  .ig^  able 
to  produce  (d)  a  variation  of  the  nati^tul  sl^txicfU  PW^^nfy^ fj}^ 
reijrid.     The  current  is  at  first  increased  and  then  diminished 
McKendrick  believes  that    this   is  the   electrical   expression  of 
those  chemical  changes  in  the  retina  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken. 
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Visual  Perceptions  and  Judgments. 

Beversion  of  the  Image. — It  will  be  as  well  to  repeat  here 
that  the  direction  given  to  the  rays  by  their  refraction  is  regulated 
by  that  of  the  central  ray,  or  axis  of  the  cone,  towards  which  the 
rays  are  bent  The  image  of  any  point  of  an  object  is,  therefore, 
as  a  rule  (the  exceptions  to  which  need  not  here  be  stated),  always 
formed  in  a  line  identical  with  the  axis  of  the  cone  of  light,  as  in 
the  line  of  b  6,  or  a  a  (fig.  432),  so  that  the  spot  where  the  image 
of  any  point  will  be  formed  upon  the  retina  may  be  determined  by 
prolonging  the  central  ray  of  the  cone  of  light,  or  that  ray  which 
traverses  the  centre  of  the  pupil.  Thus  a  a  is  the  axis  or  central 
ray  of  the  cone  of  light  issuing  from  a  ;  b  6  the  central  ray  of  the 
cone  of  light  issuing  from  b  ;  the  image  of  a  is  formed  at  a,  the 
image  of  b  at  b,  in  the 
inverted  position  :  there-  ^' 
fore  what  in  the  object 
was  above  is  in  the  image 
below,  and  vice  versd, — 
the  right-hand  part  of 
the  object  is  in  the  image 
to  the  left)  the  left-hand 
to  the  right.  If  an  open- 
ing be  made  in  an  eye 

at  its  superior  surface,  so  that  the  retina  can  be  seen  through  the 
vitreous  humour,  this  image  of  any  bright  object,  such  as  the 
windows  of  the  room,  may  be  perceived  inverted  upon  the  retina. 
Or  still  better,  if  the  eye  of  any  albino  animal,  such  as  a  white 
rabbit,  in  which  the  coats,  from  the  absence  of  pigment,  are 
transparent,  is  dissected  clean,  and  held  with  the  cornea  towards 
the  windowj  a  very  distinct  image  of  the  window  completely 
inverted  is  seen  depicted  on  the  posterior  translucent  wall  of  the 
eye.  Yolkmann  has  also  shown  that  a  similar  experiment  may 
be  successfully  performed  in  a  living  person  possessed  of  large 
prominent  eyes,  and  an  unsually  transparent  sclerotic. 

An  image  formed  at  any  point  on  the  retina  is  referred  to  a 
point  outside  the  eye,  lying  on  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  point 
on  the  retina  outwards  through  the  centre  of  the  pupil.  Thus  an 
image  on  the  left  side  of  the  retina  is  referred  by  the  mind  to  an 
object  on  the  right  side  of  the  eye,  and  vice  versd.  Thus  all 
images  on  the  retina  are  mentally,  as  it  were,  projected  in  front  of 
the  eye,  and  the  objects  are  seen  erect  though  the  image  on  the 
retina  is  inverted.     Much  needless  confusion  and  difficulty  have 


iig.  432.— Diagram  of  the  formation  of  the  image  on 

the  retina. 
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been  raised  on  this  subject  for  want  of  remembering  that  when 
we  are  said  to  see  an  object,  the  mind  is  merely  conscious  of  the 
picture  on  the  retina,  and  when  it  refers  it  to  the  external  object, 
or  "  projects  "  it  outside  the  eye,  it  necessarily  reverses  it  and  sees 
the  object  as  erect,  though  the  retinal  image  is  inverted.  This 
is  further  corroborated  by  the  sense  of  touch.  Thus  an  object 
whose  picture  falls  on  the  left  half  of  the  retina  is  reached  bv  the 
right  hand,  and  hence  is  said  to  lie  to  the  right.  Or,  again,  an 
object  whose  image  is  formed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  retina  is 
readily  touched  by  the  feet,  and  is  therefore  said  to  be  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  field,  and  so  on. 

Hence  it  it  is  also,  that  no  discordance  arises  between  the  sensa- 
tions of  inverted  vision  and  those  of  touch,  which  perceives  every- 
thing in  its  erect  position ;  for  the  images  of  all  objects,  even  of 
our  own  limbs,  on  the  retina,  are  equally  inverted,  and  therefore 
maintain  the  same  relative  position. 

Even  the  image  of  our  hand,  while  used  in  touch,  is  seen  in- 
verted. The  position  in  which  we  see  objects,  we  call,  therefore, 
the  erect  position.  A  mere  lateral  inversion  of  our  body  in  a 
mirror,  where  the  right  hand  occupies  the  left  of  the  image,  is 
indeed  scarcelv  remarked  :  and  there  is  but  little  discordance 
between  the  sensations  acquired  by  touch  in  regulating  our  move- 
ments by  the  image  in  the  mirror,  and  those  of  sight,  as,  for 
example,  in  tying  a  knot  in  the  cravat.  There  is  some  want  of 
harmony  here,  on  account  of  the  inversion  being  only  lateral,  and 
not  complete  in  all  directions. 

The  perception  of  the  erect  position  of  objects  appears,  there- 
fore, to  be  the  result  of  an  act  of  the  mind.  And  thigjeads usto_ 
a  consideration  of  t*he  several  other  properties  of  .the  retina,  and  of 
thejDO-operation  of  thp  mind  iu  the  several  other  ^arts  of  TEelict 
of  yisipn.  Tq  these  belong  not  merely  the  act  of  seusatioQ  itself 
and^ the, perception  of  the  chajogfis.. produced  in  the  retina,  as 
light  and.  pqIquts,  but  also  thp  onnvpraj^j)  fyi  thp  rppj-y  images 
depicted  in  the.  r^tini*  into  ideas  of  an  extendod.field  of  vision,  ii 
proximity  .aiui.di8ta)ice,  of  the  foxm.ai2daizexdEx)b^ect^.Qf  the  reci- 
procal influence  of  different  parts  of  tJtieiiutijDa.upQJXjQafhother^the 

simultaneous  action  of  t.hft  two  pjrpRj^RnH  H^p^i^  qfhpr  pViPnnniPniL 

Pield  of  Vision. — The  actual  size  of  the  field  of  vision  depends 
on  the  extent  of  the  retina,  for  only  so  many  images  can  be  seen  at 
any  one  time  as  can  occupy  the  retina  at  the  same  time ;  and  thus 
considered,  the  retina,  the  conditions  of  which  are  perceived  by  the 
brain,  is  itself  the  field  of  vision.  But  to  the  mind  of  the  individual 
the  size  of  the  field  of  vision  has  no  determinate  limits ;  sometimes 
it  appears  very  small,  at  another  time  very  large ;  for  the  mind 
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has  the  power  of  projecting  images  on  the  retina  towards  the 
exterior.  Hence  the  mental  field  of  vision  is  verj  small  when  the 
sphere  of  the  action  of  the  mind  is  limited  to  impediments  near 
the  eye  :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  extensive  when  the  projection 
of  the  images  on  the  retina  towards  the  exterior,  hy  the  influence 
of  the  mind,  is  not  impeded.  It  is  very  small  when  we  look  into 
a  hollow  body  of  small  capacity  held  before  the  eyes  ;  large  when 
we  look  out  upon  the  landscape  through  a  small  opening ;  more 
extensive  when  we  look  at  the  landscape  through  a  window  ;  and 
most  so  when  our  view  is  not  confined  by  any  near  object.  In 
all  these  cases  the  idea  which  we  receive  of  the  size  of  the  field  of 
vision  is  very  different, 
although  its  absolute 
size  is  in  all  the  same, 
being  dependent  on  the 
extent  of  the  retina. 
Hence  it  follows,  that 
the  mind  is  constantly 
00-operating  in  the  acts 
of  vision,  so  that  at  last 
it  becomes  difiicult  to  say  what  belongs  to  mere  sensation,  and 
what  to  the  influence  of  the  mind.  By  a  mental  operation  of 
this  kind,  we  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  size  of  individual' objects, 
as  well  as  of  the  extent  of  the  field  of  vision.  To  illustrate  this, 
it  will  be  well  to  refer  to  fig.  433. 

The  angle  or,  included  between  the  decussating  central  rays  of 
two  cones  of  light  issuing  from  different  points  of  an  object,  is 
called  the  optical  angle — angtdtia  opticus  seu  vimritts.  This  angle 
becomes  larger,  the  greater  the  distance  between  the  points  a  and 
B  :  and  since  the  angles  x  and  y  are  equal,  the  distance  between 
the  points  a  and  h  in  the  image  on  the  retina  increases  as  the 
angle  becomes  larger.  Objects  at  different  distances  from  the 
eye,  but  having  the  same  optical  angle  x — for  example,  the 
objects,  c,  d,  and  «, — must  also  throw  images  of  equal  size  upon 
the  retina ;  and,  if  they  occupy  the  same  angle  of  the  field  of 
vision,  their  image  must  occupy  the  same  spot  in  the  retina. 

Nevertheless,  these  images  appear  to  the  mind  to  be  of  very 
unequal  size  when  the  ideas  of  distance  and  proximity  come  into 
play ;  for,  from  the  image  a  b,  the  mind  forms  the  conception  of 
a  visual  space  extending  to  e,  d,  or  c,  and  of  an  object  of  the 
size  which  that  represented  by  the  image  on  the  retina  appears 
to  have  when  viewed  close  to  the  eye,  or  under  the  most  usual 
circumstances. 

Estimation  of  Size. — Our  estimate  of   the  size  of  various 
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objects  is  bused  partly  on  the  visual  angle  under  which  they  ajre 
seen,  but  much  more  on  the  estimate  we  form  of  their  distauoe. 
Thus  a  lofty  moimtain  many  miles  off  may  be  seen  under  the 
same  visual  angle  as  a  small  hill  near  at  hand,  but  we  infer  that 
the  former  is  much  the  larger  object  because  we  know  it  Lb  much 
further  off  than  the  hill.  Our  estimate  of  distance  is  often  erro- 
neous, and  consequently  the  estimate  of  size  also.  Thus  persons 
seen  walking  on  the  top  of  a  small  hill  against  a  clear  twilight 
sky  appear  unusually  large,  because  we  over-estimate  their  dis- 
tance, and  for  similar  reasons  most  objects  in  a  fog  appear 
immensely  magnified.  The  same  mental  process  gives  rise  to  the 
idea  of  depth  in  the  field  of  vision ;  this  idea  being  fixed  in  our 
mind  principally  by  the  circumstance  that,  as  we  ourselves  moTe 
forwards,  different  images  in  succession  become  depicted  on  our 
retina,  so  that  we  seem  to  pass  between  these  images,  which  to  the 
mind  is  the  same  thing  as  passing  between  the  objects  themselves. 

The  action  of  the  sense  of  vision  in  relation  to  external  objects 
is,  therefore,  quite  different  from  that  of  the  sense  of  touch.  The 
objects  of  the  latter  sense  are  immediately  present  to  it ;  and  our 
own  body,  w^ith  which  they  come  in  contact,  is  the  measure  of 
their  size.  The  part  of  a  table  touched  by  the  hand  appears  as 
large  as  the  part  of  the  hand  receiving  an  impression  from  it,  for 
a  part  of  our  body  in  which  a  sensation  is  excited,  is  here  the 
naeasure  by  which  we  judge  of  the  magnitude  of  the  object  In 
the  sense  of  vision,  on  the  contrary,  the  images  of  objects  are 
mere  fractions  of  the  objects  themselves  realised  upon  the  retina, 
the  extent  of  which  remains  constantly  the  same.  But  the 
imagination,  which  analyses  the  sensations  of  vision,  invests  the 
images  of  objects,  together  with  the  whole  field  of  vision  in  the 
retina,  with  very  varying  dimensions ;  the  relative  size  of  the 
image  in  proportion  to  the  whole  field  of  vision,  or  of  the  affected 
parts  of  the  retina  to  the  whole  retina,  alone  remaining  unaltered. 

Estimation  of  Direction. — The  direction  in  which  an  object 
is  seen,  depends  on  the  part  of  the  retina  which  receives  the 
image,  and  on  the  distance  of  this  part  from,  and  its  relation  to, 
the  central  point  of  the  retina.  Thus,  objects  of  which  the 
images  fall  upon  the  same  parts  of  the  retina  lie  in  the  same 
visual  direction ;  and  when,  by  the  action  of  the  mind,  the  images 
or  affections  of  the  retina  are  projected  into  the  exterior  world, 
the  relation  of  the  images  to  each  other  remains  the  same. 

Estimation  of  Form. — The  estimation  of  the  form  of  bodies 
by  sight  is  the  result  partly  of  the  mere  sensation,  and  partlj  oi 
the  association  of  ideas.  Since  the  form  of  the  images  perceived 
by  the  retina  depends  wholly  on  the  outline  of  the  part  of  the 
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retina  affected,  the  sensation  alone  is  adequate  to  the  distinction 
of  only  superficial  forms  of  each  other,  as  of  a  square  from  a  circle. 
But  the  idea  of  a  solid  body  as  a  sphere,  or  a  body  of  three  or 
more  dimensions,  e.^.,  a  cube,  can  only  be  attained  by  the  action 
of  the  mind  constructing  it  from  the  different  superficial  images 
seen  in  different  positions  of  the  eye  with  regard  to  the  object, 
and,  as  shown  by  Wheatstone  and  illustrated  in  the  stereoscopey 
from  two  different  perspective  projections  of  the  body  being 
presented  simultaneously  to  the  mind  by  the  two  eyes.  Hence, 
when,  in  adult  age,  sight  is  suddenly  restored  to  persons  blind  from 
infancy,  ail  objects  in  the  field  of  vision  appear  at  first  as  if  painted 
flat  on  one  surface ;  and  no  idea  of  solidity  is  formed  until  after 
long  exercise  of  the  sense  of  vision  combined  with  that  of  touch. 

The  clearness  with  which  an  object  is  perceived  irrespective  of 
accommodation,  would  appear  to  depend  largely  on  the  number 
of  rods  and  cones  which  its  retinal  image  covers.  Hence  the 
nearer  an  object  is  to  the  eye  (within  moderate  limits)  the  more 
clearly  are  all  its  details  seen.  Moreover,  if  we  want  carefully  to 
examine  any  object,  we  always  direct  the  eyes  straight  to  it,  so 
that  its  image  shall  fall  on  the  yellow  spot  where  an  image  of  a 
given  area  will  cover  a  larger  number  of  cones  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  retina.  It  has  been  found  that  the  images  of  two  points 
must  be  at  least  3  ix  apart  on  the  yellow  spot  in  order  to 
be  distinguished  separately ;  if  the  images  are  nearer  together, 
the  points  appear  as  one.  The  diameter  of  each  cone  in  this  part 
of  the  retina  is  about  3  /m. 

Sstiination  of  Movement. — We  judge  of  the  motion  of  au 
object,  partly  from  the  motion  of  its  image  over  the  surface  of 
the  retina,  and  partly  from  the  motion  of  our  eyes  following  it. 
If  the  image  upon  the  retina  moves  while  our  eyes  and  our  body 
are  at  rest,  we  conclude  that  the  object  is  changing  its  relative 
position  with  regard  to  oiirselves.  In  such  a  case  the  movement 
of  the  object  may  be  apparent  only,  as  when  we  are  standing 
upon  a  body  which  is  in  motion,  such  as  a  ship.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  image  does  not  move  with  regard  to  the  retina,  bpt 
remains  fixed  upon  the  same  spot  of  that  membrane,  while  our 
eyes  follow  the  moving  body,  we  judge  of  the  motion  of  the  object 
by  the  sensation  of  the  muscles  in  action  to  move  the  eye.  If 
the  image  moves  over  the  surface  of  the  retina  while  the  muscles 
of  the  eye  are  acting  at  the  same  time  in  a  manner  corresponding 
to  this  motion,  as  in  reading,  we  infer  that  the  object  is  sta* 
tionary,  and  we  know  that  we  are  merely  altering  the  relations  of 
our  eyes  to  the  object.  Sometimes  the  object  appears  to  move 
when  both  object  and  eye  are  fixed,  as  in  vertigo. 

K.P.  3  o 
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The  mind  can,  by  the  faculty  of  attention,  concentrate  its 
activity  more  or  less  exclusively  upon  the  sense  of  sight,  hearing, 
and  touch  alternately.  When  exclusively  occupied  with  the 
action  of  one  sense,  it  is  scarcely  conscious  of  the  sensations  of 
the  others.  The  mind,  when  deeply  immersed  in  contemplations 
of  another  nature,  is  indifferent  to  the  actions  of  the  sense  of  sights 
as  of  every  other  sense.  We  often,  when  deep  in  thought,  have 
our  eyes  open  and  fixed,  but  see  nothing,  because  of  the  stimulus 
of  ordinary  light  being  unable  to  excite  the  brain  to  perception, 
when  otherwise  engaged.  The  attention  which  is  thus  necessary 
for  vision,  is  necessary  also  to  analyse  what  tlie  field  of  vision 
presents.  The  mind  does  not  perceive  all  the  objects  presented 
by  the  field  of  vision  at  the  same  time  with  equal  acuteness,  but 
directs  itself  first  to  one  and  then  to  another.  The  sensation 
becomes  more  intense,  according  as  the  particular  object  is  at  the 
time  the  principal  object  of  mental  contemplation.  Any  con- 
pound  mathematical  figure  produces  a  different  impression  accord- 
ing as  the  attention  is  directed  exclusively  to  one  or  the  other 

part  of  it.     Thus  in  fig.   43 3 a,   we  may  in  suc- 
cession  have   a   vivid   perception   of   the   whole, 
or  of   distinct  parts  only ;    of   the    six    triangles 
near    the    outer    circle,  of    the    hexagon   in  the 
middle,   or    of    the    three    large    triangles.    The 
more  numerous  and  varied    the    parts  of  which 
Fig.  433  A.         a    figure    is    composed    the    more    scope    does  it 
afford    for    the    play    of    the    attention.     Hence 
it  is  that  architectural  ornaments  have  an  enlivening  effect  on 
the  sense  of  vision,  since  they  afford  constantly  fresh  subject  for 
the  action  of  the  mind. 

Coloiir  Sensations. — If  a  ray  of  sunlight  be  allowed  to  pass 
through  a  prism,  it  is  decomposed  by  its  passage  into  rays  of 
different  colours,  which  are  called  the  colours  of  the  spectrum; 
they  are  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet  The 
red  rays  are  the  least  turned  out  of  their  course  by  the  prism,  and 
the  violet  the  most,  whilst  the  other  colours  occupy  in  order  places 
between  these  two  extremes,  '^he  differences  in  the  colour  of  the 
rays  depend  upon  the  number  of  vibrations  producing  each,  the 
red  rays  being  the  least  rapid  and  the  violet  the  most.  In 
addition  to  the  coloured  rays  of  the  spectrum,  there  are  others 
which  are  invisible,  but  which  have  definite  properties,  those  to 
the  left  of  the  red,  and  less  refrangible,  being  the  calorific  rays 
which  act  upon  the  thermometer,  and  those  to  the  right  of  the 
violet,  which  are  called  the  actinic  or  chemical  rays,  which  have  a 
l)owerful  chemical  action.     The  rays  which  can  be  perceived  by 
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the  braiu,  t.€.,  the  coloured  rays,  must  stimulate  the  retina  in 
some  special  manner  in  order  that  coloured  vision  may  result, 
and  two  chief  explanations  of  the  method  of  stimulation  have  been 
suggested. 

(i.)  The  one,  originated  by  Young  and  elaborated  by  Helmholtz, 
holds  that  there  are  three  primary  colours,  viz.,  red,  green,  and 
violet,  and  that  in  the  retina  are  contained  rods  or  cones  which 
answer  to  each  of  these  primary  colours,  whereas  the  inumerable 
intermediate  shades  of  colour  are  produced  by  stimulation  of  the 
three  primary  colour  ter- 
minals in  different  degrees, 
the  sensation  of  white 
being  produced  at  the  same 
time  when  the  three  ele- 
ments are  equally  excited. 
Thus  if  the  retina  be  stimu- 
lated by  rays  of  certain 
wave  length,  at  the  red  end 
of  the  spectrum,  the  termi- 
nals of  the  other  colours, 
green  and  violet,  are  hardly 
stimulated  at  all,  but  the 
red  terminals  are  strongly 
stimulated,  the  resulting 
sensation  being  red.  The  orange  rays  excite  the  red  terminals 
considerably,  the  green  rather  more,  and  the  violet  slightly, 
the  resulting  sensation  being  that   of   orange,  and   so  on  (fig. 

434). 

(2.)  The  second  theory  of  colour  (Hering's)  supposes  that  there 

are  six  primary  colour  sensations,  of  three  pair  of  antagonistic  or 

complemental  colours,  black  and  white,  red  and  green,  and  yellow 

and  blue,  and  that  these  are  produced  by  the  changes  either  of 

disintegration  or  of  assimilation  taking  place  in  certain  substances, 

somewhat  it  may  be  supposed  of  the  nature  of  the  visual  purple, 

which  (the  theory  supposes  to)  exist  in  the  retina.     Each  of  the 

substances  corresponding  to  a  pair  of  colours,  being  capable  of 

undergoing  two  changes,  one  of  construction  and  the  other  of 

disintegration,  with  the  result  of  producing  one  or  other  colour. 

For  instance,  in  the  white-black  substance,  when  disintegration 

Js  in  excess  of  construction  or  assimilation,  the  sensation  is  white, 

and  when  assimilation  is  in  excess  of  disintegration  the  reverse  is 

the  case ;  and  similarly  with  the  red-green  substance,  and  with 

the  yellow-blue  substance.     When  the  repair  and  disintegration 

are  equal  with  the  first  substance,  the  visual  sensation  is  grey  ; 

3  c  2 


Fig.  434. — Diagram  of  the  three  primary  colour 
sensations.  (Young-Helmholtz theory.)  i.is 
the  red ;  2,gi«en,  and  ^,  violet,  primary  coloiir 
sensations.  The  lettenng  indicates  the  colours 
of  the  spectrum.  The  diagram  indicates  by 
the  height  of  the  curve  to  what  extent  the 
several  primary  sensations  of  colour  are  ex- 
cited by  vibrations  of  different  wave  lengths. 
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but  in  the  other  pairs  when  this  is  the  case,  no  sensation  occurs. 
The  rays  of  the  spectrum  to  the  left  produce  changes  in  the  red- 
green  substance  only,  with  a  resulting  sensation  of  red,  whilst  the 
(orange)  rays  further  to  the  right  affect  both  the  red-green  and 
the  yellow-blue  substances ;  blue  rays  cause  constructive  changes 
in  the  yellow-blue  substances,  but  none  in  the  red-green  and  so 
on.  These  changes  produced  in  the  visual  substances  in  the  retina 
are  perceived  by  the  brain  as  sensations  of  colour. 

The  spectra  left  by  the  images  or  white  or  luminous  objects,  are 
ordinarily  white  or  luminous  ;  those  left  by  dark  objects  are  dark. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  relation 
of  the  light  and  dark  parts  in  the 
image  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, be  reversed  in  the  spec- 
trum ;  what  wis  bright  may 
be  dark,  and  what  was  dark  mav 
appear  light  This  occurs  wheu- 
ever  the  eye,  which  is  the  seat  of 
the  spectrum  of  aluminous  object, 
is  not  closed,  but  fixed  upon  an- 
other bright  or  white  surface,  as 
a  white  wall,  or  a  sheet  of  white 
paper.  Hence  the  spectrum  of 
the  sun,  which,  while  light  'n 
excluded  from  the  eye  is  liunin- 
ous,  appears  black  or  grey  wheu 
the  eye  is  directed  upon  a  white 
surface.  The  explanation  of  this 
is,  that  the  part  of  the  retina 
which  has  received  the  luminous 
image  remains  for  a  certain  peiiod 
afterwards  in  an  exhausted  or  less 
sensitive  state,  while  that  which 
has  received  a  dark  image  is  in 
an  unexhausted,  and  therefore 
much  more  excitable  condition. 

The  ocular  spectra  which  remain 
after  the  impression  of  coloured 
objects  upon  the  retina  are  always 
coloured;  and  their  colour  is 
not  that  of  the  object,  or  of  the  image  produced  directly  by  the 
object,  but  the  opposite  or  complemental  colour.  The  spectnun  of 
a  red  object  is,  therefore,  green  ;  that  of  a  green  object,  red  ;  that 
of  violet,  yellow ;  that  of  yellow,  violet,  and  so  on.     The  reason 
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^US'  43S*— Diagrain  of  the  Tarioiu  simple 
and  compound  colours  of  liffht  and 
those  'Which  are  complemental  of  each 
other,  i.e.,  which,  when  mixed,  pro- 
duce a  neutral  grey  tint.  The  three 
simple  colours,  red,  yellow,  and  blue, 
are  placed  at  the  angles  of  an  equi- 
lateral triangle ;  which  are  connected 
toother  by  means  of  a  circle;  the 
mixed  colours,  green,  otaxige,  and 
violet,  are  placed  intermediate  be- 
tween the  corresponding  simple  or 
homogeneous  colours  ;  and  the  com- 
plemental colours,  of  which  the  pig- 
ments when  mixed,  would  constitute 
a  grey,  and  of  which  the  prismatic 
spectra  would  together  produce  a 
white  light,  will  be  found  to  be  placed 
in  each  case  opposite  to  each  other, 
but  eonnectea  by  a  line  jMssing 
through  the  centre  of  the  circle.  The 
figure  is  also  useful  in  showing  the 
further  shades  of  colour  whicfii  are 
complementary  of  each  other.  If  thf> 
circle  be  supposed  to  contain  every 
transition  of  colour  between  the  six 
marked  down,  those  which,  when 
united,  yield  a  white  or  grey  colour, 
will  always  be  found  directly  opposite 
to  each  other ;  thus,  for  example,  the 
intermediate  tint  between  orange  and 
red  is  complemental  of  the  middle 
tint  between  green  and  blue. 
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of  this  is  obvious.  The  part  of  the  retina  which  receives,  say,  a 
red  image,  is  wearied  by  that  particular  colour,  but  remaius  sensi- 
tive to  the  other  rays  which  with  red  make  up  white  light ;  and, 
therefore,  these  by  themselves  reflected  from  a  white  object  pro- 
duce a  green  hue.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  object  looked 
at  be  green,  the  retina  being  tired  of  green  rays,  receives  a  red 
image  when  the  eye  is  turned  to  a  white  object.  And  so  with 
the  other  colours ;  the  retina  while  fatigued  by  yellow  rays  will 
suppose  an  object  to  be  violet,  and  vice  versd  ;  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  spectrum  corresponding  with  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
original  object  looked  at.  The  colours  which  thus  reciprocally 
excite  each  other  in  the  retina  are  those  placed  at  opposite  points 
of  the  circle  in  fig.  435.  The  peripheral  parts  of  the  retina  do 
not  react  to  rays  of  red.  The  area  of  the  retina  which  is  capable 
of  receiving  impressions  of  colour,  and  therefore  the  field  of  vision, 
is  slightly  different  for  each  colour. 

Colour  Blindness  or  Daltonism. — Daltonism  or  colour-blindness 
is  a  by  no  means  uncommon  visual  defect.  One  of  the  commonest 
forms  is  the  inability  to  distinguish  between  red  and  green.  The 
simplest  explanation  of  such  a  condition  is,  that  the  elements  of 
the  retina  which  receive  the  impression  of  red,  etc.,  are  absent, 
or  very  imperfectly  developed,  or,  according  to  the  other  theory, 
that  the  red-green  substance  is  absent  from  the  retina.  Other 
varieties  of  colour  blindness  in  which  the  other  colour-perceiving 
elements  are  absent  have  been  shown  to  exist  occasionally. 

The  Reciprocal  Action  of  Different  Parts  of  the  Retina. 

Although  each  elementary  pai*t  of  the  retina  represents  a  die>- 
tinct  portion  of  the  field  of  vision,  yet  the  diiferent  elementary 
parts,  or  sensitive  points  of  that  membrane,  have  a  certain  influ- 
ence on  each  other ;  the  particular  condition  of  one  influencing 
that  of  another,  so  that  the  image  perceived  by  one  part  is 
modified  by  the  image  depicted  in  the  other.  The  phenomena 
which  result  from  this  relation  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
retina,  may  be  arranged  in  two  classes :  the  one  including  those 
where  the  condition  existing  in  the  greater  extent  of  the  retina  is 
imparted  to  the  remainder  of  that  membrane;  the  other,  con- 
sisting of  those  in  which  the  condition  of  the  larger  portion  of 
the  retina  excites,  in  the  less  extensive  portion,  the  opposite 
condition. 

I.  When  two  opposite  impressions  occur  in  contiguous  parts 
of  an  image  on  the  retina,  the  one  impression  is,  under  certain 
circumstances,  modified  by  the  other.     If  the  impressions  occui)y 
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each  one-half  of  the  image,  this  does  not  take  place  ;  for  in  that 
case  their  actions  are  equally  balanced.  But  if  one  of  the  impres- 
sions occupies  only  a  small  part  of  the  retina,  and  the  other  the 
greater  part  of  its  surface,  the  latter  may,  if  long  continued, 
extend  its  influence  over  the  whole  retina,  so  that  the  opposite 
less  extensive  impression  is  no  longer  perceived,  and  its  place 
becomes  occupied  by  the  same  sensation  as  the  rest  of  the  field  of 
vision.  Thus,  if  we  fix  the  eye  for  some  time  upon  a  strip  of 
coloured  paper  lying  upon  a  white  surface,  the  image  of  the 
coloured  object,  especially  when  it  falls  on  the  lateral  parts  of 
the  retina,  will  gradually  disappear,  and  the  white  surface  be  seen 
in  its  place. 

2.  In  the  second  class  of  phenomena,  the  affection  of  one  part 
of  the  retina  influences  that  of  another  part,  not  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  obliterate  it,  but  so  as  to  cause  it  to  become  the  contrast  or 
opposite  of  itself.  Thus  a  grey  spot  upon  a  white  ground  appears 
darker  than  the  same  tint  of  grey  would  do  if  it  alone  occupied 
the  whole  field  of  vision,  and  a  shadow  is  always  rendered  deeper 
when  the  light  which  gives  rise  to  it  becomes  more  intense,  oviiig 
to  the  greater  contrast. 

The  former  phenomena  ensue  gradually,  and  only  after  the 
images  have  been  long  fixed  on  the  retina  ;  the  latter  are  instan- 
taneous in  their  production,  and  are  permanent. 

In  the  same  way,  also,  colours  may  be  produced  by  contrast 
Thus,  a  very  small  dull  grey  strip  of  paper,  lying  upon  an  exten- 
sive surface  of  any  bright  colour,  does  not  appear  grey,  but  has  a 
faint  tint  of  the  colour  which  is  the  complement  of  that  of  the 
surrounding  surface.  A  strip  of  grey  paper  upon  a  green  field, 
for  example,  often  appears  to  have  a  tint  of  red,  and  when  Iving 
upon  a  red  surface,  a  greenish  tint ;  it  has  an  orange-coloured 
tint  upon  a  bright  blue  surface,  and  a  bluish  tint  upon  an  orange- 
coloured  surface ;  a  yellowish  colour  upon  a  bright  violet,  and  a 
violet  tint  upon  a  bright  yellow  surface.  The  colour  excited  thus, 
as  a  contrast  to  the  exciting  colour,  being  wholly  independent  of 
any  rays  of  the  corresponding  colour  acting  from  without  upon 
the  retina,  must  arise  as  an  opposite  or  antagonistic  condition  of 
that  membrane  ;  and  the  opposite  conditions  of  which  the  retina 
thus  becomes  the  subject  would  seem  to  balance  each  other  by 
their  reciprocal  reaction.  A  necessary  condition  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  contrasted  colours  is,  that  the  part  of  the  retina  in 
which  the  new  colour  is  to  be  excited,  shall  be  in  a  state  of  com- 
parative repose ;  hence  the  small  object  itself  must  be  grey.  A 
second  condition  is,  that  the  colour  of  the  surrounding  surface 
shall  be  very  bright,  that  is,  shall  contain  much  white  light. 
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Binocular  Vision. 

Although  the  sense  of  sight  is  exercised  by  the  two  eyes,  yet  the 
impression  of  an  object  conveyed  to  the  mind  is  single.  Various 
theories  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  this  phenomenon. 

By  Gall  it  was  supposed  that  we  do  not  really  employ  both 
eyes  simultaneously  in  vision,  but  always  see  with  only  one  at  a 
time.  This  especial  employment  of  one  eye  in  vision  certainly 
occurs  in  persons  whose  eyes  are  of  very  unequal  focal  distance, 
but  in  the  majority  of  individuals  both  eyes  are  simultaneously 
in  action,  in  the  perception  of  the  same  object ;  this  is  shown  by 
the  double  images  seen  under  certain  conditions.  If  two  fingers 
be  held  up  before  the  eyes,  one  in  front  of  the  other,  and  vision 
be  directed  to  the  more  distant,  so  that  it  is  seen  singly,  the 
nearer  will  appear  double ;  while,  if  the  nearer  one  be  regarded, 
the  most  distant  wull  be  seen  double;  and  one  of  the  double 
images  in  each  case  will  be  found  to  belong  to  one  eye,  the  other 
to  the  other  eye. 

Diplopia. — Single  vision  results  only  when  certain  parts  of 
the  two  retinse  are  affected  simultaneously ;  if  different  parts  of 
the  retinae  receive  the  image  of 
the  object,  it  is  seen  double. 
This  may  be  readily  illustrat- 
ed as  follows : — The  eyes  are 
fixed  upon  some  near  object, 
and  one  of  them  is  pressed  by 
the  thumb  so  as  to  be  turned 
slightly  in  or  out ;  two  images 

of  the  object  (Diplopia)  are  at     ^^-  '''■^^SSZtr^r^^"'^^- 
once  perceived,  just  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case  in  persons  who  squint.     This  diplopia  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  images  of  the  object  do  not  fall  on  corresponding 
points  in  the  two  retinse. 

The  parts  of  the  retinae  in  the  two  eyes  which  thus  correspond 
to  each  other  in  the  property  of  referring  the  images  which  affect 
them  simultaneously  to  the  same  spot  in  the  field  of  vision,  are, 
in  man,  just  those  parts  which  would  correspond  to  each  other,  if 
one  retina  were  placed  exactly  in  front  of,  and  over  the  other  (as  in 
fig.  436).  Thus,  as  we  have  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  optic  nerve-fibres,  the  temporal  portion  of  one  eye  cor- 
responds to,  or,  to  use  a  better  term,  is  identical  with  the  nasal 
portion  of  the  other  eye ;  or  a  of  the  eye  A  (fig.  436),  with  a  of  the 
eye  b.     The  upper  part  of  one  retina  is  also  identical  with  the 
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^^'  437'— I>iafirranitoBhowthesiinultaneoup 
action  of  the  eyes  in  viewing  objects  in 
different  directionn. 


upper  part  of  the  other ;  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  two  eyes  are 
identical  with  each  other.  The  distribution  of  the  optic  nerve- 
fibres  correspond  with  their 
distribution.  The  identical 
points  on  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  of  the  retinse  may  also 
be  shown  by  the  following 
simple  experiment. 

Pressure  upon  any  part  of 
the  ball  of  the  eye,  so  as  to 
affect  the  retina,  produces  a 
luminous  circle,  seen  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  field  of 
vision  to  that  on  which  tbe 
pressure  is  made.  If,  now,  in 
a  dark  room  we  press  with 
the  finger  at  the  upper  part 
of  one  eye,  and  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  other,  two  luminoos 
circles  are  seen,  one  above  the  other :  so,  also,  two  figures  are 
seen  when  pressure  is  made  simultaneously  on  the  two  outer  or 

the  two  inner  sides  of 
both  eyes.    It  is  certain, 
therefore,    that   neither 
the  upper  part .  of  one 
retina  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  other  are  identical, 
nor   the    outer    lateral 
parts  of  the  two  retius, 
nor   their  inner  lateral 
portions.  But  if  pressure 
be  made  with  the  fingers 
upon    both  eyes  simul- 
taneously at  their  lower 
part,  one  luminous  ring 
is  seen  at  the  middle  of 
the    upper  part  of  the 
field  of   vision  ;   if  the 
pressure   be  applied  to 
the  upper  part  of  both 
eyes  a  single  luminous  circle  is  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  field 
of  vision  below.     So,  also,  if  we  press  upon  the  outer  side  a  of 
the  eye  a,  and  upon  the  inner  side  a   of  the  eye  b,  a  single 
spectrum  is  produced,  and  is  apparent  at  the  extreme  right  of  the 


Fi(^.  4.^8.— Diagrram  to  Khow  the  corresponding  ]>arts 
of  the  retina  in  the  hor^. 
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field  of  vision ;  if  upon  the  point  b  of  one  eye,  and  the  point  6' 
of  the  other,  a  single  sjiectrum  is  seen  to  the  extreme  left. 

The  spheres  of  the  two  retinse  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as 
lying  one  over  the  other,  as  in  c,  fig.  436  ;  so  that  the  left 
portion  of  one  eye  lies  over  the  identical  left  portion  of  the  other 
eye,  the  right  portion  of  one  eye  over  the  identical  right  portion 
of  the  other  eye  ;  and  with  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the 
two  eyes,  a  lies  over  a',  b  over  b\  and  c  over  c.  The  points  of  the 
one  retina  intermediate  between  a  and  c  are  again  identical  with 
the  corresponding  points  of  the  other  retina  between  a  and  c' ; 
those  between  b  and  c  of  the  one  retina,  with  those  between  6'  and 
c  of  the  other.  If  the  axes  of  the  eyes,  a  and  b  (fig.  437),  be  so 
directed  that  they  meet  at  a,  an  object  at  a  will  be  seen  singly, 
for  the  point  a  of  the  one  retina,  and  a  of  the  other  are  identical. 
So,  also,  if  the  object  /3  be  so  situated  that  its  image  falls  in  both 
eyes  at  the  same  distance  from  the  central  point  of  the  retina, — 
namely,  at  b  in  the  one  eye,  and  at  b'  in  the  other, — 13  will  be 
seen  single,  for  it  affects  identical  parts  of  the  two  retinse.  The 
same  will  apply  to  the  object  y. 

In  quadrupeds,  the  relation  between  the  identical  and  non- 
identical  parts  of  the  retina  cannot  be  the  same  as  in  man ;  for 
the  axes  of  their  eyes  generally  diverge,  and 
can  never  be  made  to  meet  in  one  point  of  an 
obj  ect.  Wh  en  such  an  animal  regards  an  obj  ect 
situated  directly  in  front  of  it,  the  image  of 
the  object  must  fall,  in  both  eyes,  on  the 
outer  portion  of  the  retinae.  Thus  the  image 
of  the  object  a  (fig.  438)  will  fall  at  a  in 
one,  and  at  a'^  in  the  other :  and  these 
points  a  and  a'^  must  be  identical.  So, 
also,  for  distinct  and  single  vision  of  objects,  b  or  c,  the  points 
b'  and  b'^  or  c  c\  in  the  two  retinse,  on  which  the  images  of 
these  objects  fall,  must  be  identical.  All  points  of  the  retina  in 
each  eye  which  receive  rays  of  light  from  lateral  objects  only,  can 
have  no  corresponding  identical  points  in  the  retina  of  the  other 
eye  ;  for  otherwise  two  objects,  one  situated  to  the  right  and  the 
other  to  the  left,  would  appear  to  lie  in  the  same  spot  of  the  field 
of  vision.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  there  are  in  the  eyes  of 
animals,  parts  of  the  retinse  which  are  identical,  and  parts  which 
are  not  identical,  i.^*.,  parts  in  one  which  have  no  corresponding 
parts  in  the  other  eye.  And  the  relation  of  the  two  retinrc 
to  each  other  in  the  field  of  vision  may  be  represented   as   in 

fig-  439- 

The  cause  of  the  impressions  on  the  identical  points  of  the  two 
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retinae  giving  rise  to  but  one  sensation,  and  the  perception  of  a 
single  image,  must  either  lie  in  the  structural  organization  of  the 
deeper  or  cerebral  portion  of  the  visual  apparatus,  or  be  the  result 
of  a  mental  operation  ;  for  in  no  other  case  is  it  the  property  of 
the  corresponding  nerves  of  the  two  sides  of  the  body  to  refer 
their  sensations  as  one  to  one  spot. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  this  remarkable 
relation  between  the  eyes,  by  referring  it  to  anatomical  relation 
between  the  optic  nerves.  The  circumstance  of  the  inner  portion 
of  the  fibres  of  the  two  optic  nerves  decussating  at  the  commis- 
sure, and  passing  to  the  eye  of  the  opposite  side,  while  the  outer 
portion  of  the  fibres  continue  their  course  to  the  eye  of  the  same 
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Fig.  440. — Diagrams  to  illustrate  three  theories  to  explain  the  actioii  of 

symmetrical  parts  of  the  retinee. 

side,  SO  that  the  left  side  of  both  retinee  is  formed  from  one  root 
of  the  nerves,  and  the  right  side  of  both  retime  from  the  outer 
root,  naturally  led  to  an  attempt  to  explain  the  phenomenon  by 
this  distribution  of  the  fibres  of  the  nerves.  And  this  explanation 
is  favoured  by  cases  in  which  the  entire  of  one  side  of  the  retina, 
as  far  as  the  central  point  in  both  eyes,  sometimes  becomes  in- 
sensible. But  Miiller  has  endeavoured  to  show  the  inadequate- 
ness  of  this  theory  to  explain  the  phenomenon,  unless  it  be  sup- 
posed that  each  fibre  in  each  cerebral  portion  of  the  optic  nerves 
divides  in  the  optic  commissure  into  two  branches  for  the  identical 
points  of  the  two  retinae,  as  is  shown  in  a,  fig.  440.  But  there  is 
no  foundation  for  such  supposition. 

By  another  theory  it  is  assumed  that  each  optic  nerve  contains 
exactly  the  same  number  of  fibres  as  the  other,  and  that  the 
corresponding  fibres  of  the  two  nerves  are  united  in  the  sensorium 
(as  in  fig.  440,  b).  But  in  this  theory  no  account  is  taken  of 
the  partial  decussation  of  the  fibres  of  the  nerves  in  the  optic 
commissure. 

According  to  a  third  theory,  the  fibres  a  and  a\  fk^.  440,  c, 
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coming  from  identical  points  of  the  two  retinae,  are  in  the  optic 
commissure  brought  into  one  optic  nerve,  and  in  the  brain  either 
are  united  by  a  loop,  or  spring  from  the  same  point.  The  same 
disposition  prevails  in  the  case  of  the  identical  fibres  6  and  6^ 
According  to  this  theory,  the  left  half  of  each  retina  would  be 
represented  in  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  and  the  right  half 
of  each  retina  in  the  right  hemisphere. 

Another  explanation  is  founded  on  the  fact,  that  at  the  anterior 
part  of  the  commissure  of  the  optic  nerve,  certain  fibres  pass 
across  from  the  distal  portion  of  one  nerve  to  the  corresponding 
portion  of  the  other  nerves,  as  if  they  were  commissural  fibres 
forming  a  connection  between  the  retinse  of  the  two  eyes.  It  is 
supposed,  indeed,  that  these  fibres  may  connect  the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  two  retinae,  and  may  thus  explain  their  unity  of 
action  ;  in  the  same  way  that  corresponding  parts  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  are  believed  to  be  connected  together  by  the  commis- 
sural fibres  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  so  enabled  to  exercise  unity 
of  function. 

Judgment  of  Solidity. — On  the  whole,  it  is  probable,  that 
the  power  of  forming  a  single  idea  of  an  object  from  a  double 
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Fig.  44  X .  — Dii^rama  to  illustrate  how  a  j  odgment  of  a  figure  of  three  dimensions  is  obtained. 


impression  conveyed  by  it  to  the  eyes  is  the  result  of  a  mentiil 
act.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  same  facts  as  those  employed 
by  Wheatstone  to  show  that  this  power  is  subservient  to  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  right  perception  of  bodies  raised  in  relief. 
When  an  object  is  placed  so  near  the  eyes  that  to  view  it  the 
optic  axes  must  converge,  a  different  perspective  projection  of  it  is 
seen  by  each  eye,  these  perspectives  being  more  dissimilar  as  the 
convergence  of  the  optic  axes  becomes  greater.  Thus,  if  any 
figure  of  three  dimensions,  an  outline  cube,  for  example,  be  held 
at  a  moderate  distance  before  the  eyes,  and  viewed  with  each 
eye  successively  while  the  head  is  kept  perfectly  steady,  a  (fig. 
441)  will  be  the  picture  presented  to  the  right  eye,  and  b  that 
seen  by  the  left  eye.     Wheatstone    has    shown    that    on    this 
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circumstance  depends  in  a  great  measure  our  conviction  of  the 
solidity  of  an  object,  or  of  its  projection  in  relief.  If  different 
perspective  drawings  of  a  solid  boay,  one  representing  the  image 
seen  by  the  right  eye,  the  other  that  seen  by  the  left  (for 
example,  the  drawing  of  a  cube,  a,  b,  fig.  441)  be  presented  to 
corresponding  parts  of  the  two  retinae,  as  may  be  readily  done 
by  means  of  the  stereoscope,  the  mind  will  perceive  not  merely 
a  single  representation  of  the  object,  but  a  body  projecting  in 
relief,  the  exact  counterpart  of  that  from  which  the  drawings 
were  made. 

By  transposing  two  stereoscopic  pictures  a  reverse  effect  is 
l)roduced ;  the  elevated  parts  appear  to  be  depressed,  and  viet 
versd.  An  instrument  contrived  with  this  purpose  is  termed  a 
psevdoscope.  Viewed  with  this  instrument  a  bust  appears  as  a 
liollow  mask,  and  as  may  readily  be  imagined  the  effect  is  most 
bewildering. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  order  that  the  image  of  an  object  should 
fall  upon  corresponding  points  in  the  two  retinae,  it  is  essential  that 
the  movements  of  the  eyes  should  be  accurately  co-ordinated,  and 
the  method  of  this  co-ordination  is  not  so  easily  understood  when 
examined  carefully.  Thus,  suppose  the  eyes  be  directed  down- 
wards and  to  the  left.  On  the  left  side,  the  inferior  rectus,  the 
external  rectus,  and  the  superior  oblique  would  contract,  and, 
on  the  right  side  the  inferior  rectus,  internal  rectus,  and  superior 
oblique.  In  other  words  a  different  set  of  muscles  on  either 
side,  and  supplied  to  a  certain  extent  by  differnt  ner^'es. 
There  must  be  some  co-ordinating  centre  for  these  binocular 
movements.  It  is  thought  that  this  centre  is  localised  in  the 
anterior  corpus  quadrigeminum,  since  stimulation  of  it  causes 
conjugal  lateral  movement  of  the  visual  axes  to  the  opposite  side, 
and  stimulation  at  another  spot  produces  movements  down- 
wards and  inwards.  The  posterior  longitudinal  bundle  of  fibres 
described  as  found  in  the  pons  and  crus,  appears  to  be  concerned  in 
some  way  with  the  simultaneous  movement  of  the  eyes  ;  it  appears 
to  unite  the  nuclei  of  the  three  nerves  to  the  ocular  muscles,  the 
sixth,  fourth,  and  third.  In  it  are  said  to  be  contained  fibres 
from  the  sixth  nerve  of  the  opposite  side  which  go  to  the  nucleus 
of  the  third  nerve  of  the  same  side ;  and  this  would  serve  to 
connect  the  nerve  supply  of  the  internal  rectus  of  one  side,  and 
the  external  rectus  of  the  other  side.  It  appears,  however,  that 
there  is  no  evidence  to  assume  that  the  fibres  of  the  sixth  nerve 
decussate,  but  those  of  the  fourth  nerve  do  entirely,  and  those  of 
the  third,  partially. 
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Before  describing  the  method  of  Reproduction,  or  the  vr&y  iii 
nhicb  the  species  is  propagated,  it  will  be  advisable  to  describe 

The  Gbmita[,  Organh  of  the  Femai^e. 

The  female  organs  of  generation  (fig.  442)  consists  of  two 
ovaria,  the  function  of  which  is  the  formation  of  (tva ;  of  h 
Fallopian  tuhr,  or  ovidvct,  connected   with  each  ovary,  tor  the 


.  14J- — Dianuiinutic  Ticir  of  lli«  ateniamnd  its nmeDde^eti, a*  teen  fmaahtiiinA.  The 
uterui  and  upper  put  oF  the  Tuina  harv  been  Uld  open  by  remoTJiu  the  piieteritji' 
wftU ;  the  FiJlopiaa  tube,  Touna  ll^ment,  aad  onuun  b^unent  have  beetx  ent  abort. 


le  broad  bgai 

the  eeHT»  oopoei" 
-hown,  ud  the  d 


dilatatioa 


opper  pBrt  of  the  ragina  ;  nJ.  Fallopiim  tube  or  DviduCT  ;  the  narrow  conunumostion 
of  its  oavItT  with  that  of  the  eornii  of  the  uterus  on  evh  aide  Is  aeen ;  I,  round  11^- 
ment ;  in,  ligmment  of  the  ovary ;  0,  ovar>'  \  i,  wide  ciut«r  put  of  the  liffht  Pallopiari 
lube!  Ji.  ita Bmhriated  eitrtmity  ;  )«■, parorariiun ;  S,  one  of  the  h>-dRtxdi frequent! j- 
foood  coonocted  wilh  the  broad  hganient     J.     (AJlen  Thorn*™.) 

purpose  of  conducting  tiie  ovum  from  the  ovary  to  the  uterus  in 
the  cavity  of  which,  if  impregnated,  it  is  retained  until  the 
embryo  is  fully  developed,  and  fitted  to  maintain  its  existenco 
independently  of  internal  connection  with  the  parent;  and,  laatlv, 
of  a  canal,  or  vagina,  with  its  appendages,  for  the  reception  of  u 
male  organ  in  the  act  of  copulation,  and  during  parturition  for 
the  discharge  of  the  fcctus. 
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The  Ovaries. — The  ovaries  are  two  oval  compressed  bodies, 
situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  one  on  eacli  side,  and  arc 
adherent  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  broad  ligament  by  their 
anterior  border.  This  border  of  the  ovaiy  is  called  the  hilum, 
and  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves  enter 
it  Each  ovary  measures  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length 
{375  cm.),  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  width  (r'86  cm.),  and 
nearly  half  an  inch  (i'25  cm.)  in  thickness,  and  is  attached  to 
the  uterus  by  a  narrow  fibrous  cord  (the  ligament  of  the  ovaiy), 


Fig.  44}.— View  of  &  Kction  of  the  nniy  of  the  cat.  i,  outer  wreriDfr  ud  fre«  bords  of 
the  onuT :  i'.  mtUched  border ;  a.  Hie  oTUiso  ntnniiii,  pmeoUag  ■  flbnnv  ud 
vfeHuUrHtjuitura  i  3,^taQularflulHtAiic«1riDSdteria&]  totfiFflbKiuAiiti-qina  ;  j.blood- 
tchk]*  ;  5,  ovigemiri  id  their  earliest  «ta^  occupying  ■  part  of  the  gtaanlar  Ujn 
Deal  the  lurfiwe ;  6.  niigenni  which  huve  h«un  to  enkr^  ud  la  pui  more  injij 
into  the  orary ;  7.  ovigenus  round  vhlch  the  uraaflanfoUide  and  tunica  (fraotiluflaHV 
Tioir  fonned,  uid  vhich  hare  paaind  nmevhat  deeper  into  the  ovarr  and  an  nr 
rounded  by  the  Bbniu  Btrama ;  H,  mom  advanced  Qraaflan  follicle  with  the  ovum  im- 
bedded in  the  hirer  of  celli  constilutiiie  (he  proligeroun  din ;  4,  the  mtnC  admiRd 
follicJe  contaLaiiig  the  avmn.  dffi. ;  o\n  roUide  from  which  the  aviun  ha«  aasdentaUr 

and,  more  slightly,  to  the  fallopian  tubes  by  one  of  the  fimbria 
into  which  the  walla  of  the  extremity  of  the  tube  expand. 

Structure. — A  layer  of  condensed  connective  tissue,  called  the 
t'otiiea  albnginta,  surrounds  the  ovary,  and  this  is  covered  on  the 
outside  by  epithelium  (germ-epithelium),  the  cells  of  which 
although  continuous  with,  and  originally  derived  from,  the  aquainous 
epithelium  of  the  peritoneum,  are  short  columnar  (A,  fig.  444). 

The  internal  stnicture  of  the  organ  consists  of  a  peculiiu'  iofl 
fibrous  tissue — a  kind  of  undeveloped  connective  tissue,  with  long 
nuclei  closely  resembling  unstriped  muscle  (C,  fig.  444) — oTttntaa, 
abundantly  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  and  having  embedded  in 
it,  in  various  stages  of  development,  numerous  minute  follicles  or 
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vesicles,  the  Graafian  foUioles,  or  aacculi,  coutaiaing  the  ova 
(fig.  444)- 

If  the  ovary  be  eiAmiued  at  any  period  between  early  infancy 
and  advanced  age,  but  espeoially  during  that  period  of  life  in 
which  the  power  of  oonceptioii  exists,  it  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain a  number  of  these  vescicles.  -  Immediately  after  the  tunica 
albuginea  (fig.  444)  they  are  small  and  numerous,  either  arranged 
as  a  continuous  layer,  as  in  the  cat  or  rabbit,  or  in  groups,  as  in 


Fig.  J44.— Section  of  th«  oi-stT  of  a  eat.  A.  Berminftl  epiUielii 
rallicle;  CaUomnof  ovbit:  D.  vitelline inEinbnna conliii 
follicle  ahowiiig  lining  oells ;  P,  foUlele  from  which  the  o\ 

the  human  ovary.  These  small  follicles  embedded  in  the  soft 
stroma  of  fine  connective  tissue  and  unstriped  muscle  form  here 
the  e&nieal  layer  ;  they  are  sometimes  called  oviiacs. 

Each  of  the  small  follicles  of  this  layer  has  an  external  mem- 
branous envelope,  or  mfmhrana  propria.  This  envelope  or  tunic 
is  lined  with  a  layer  of  nucleated  cells,  forming  a  kind  of  epi- 
thelium or  internal  tunic,  and  named  the  memhrana  fframilota. 
The  cavity  of  the  follicle  is  filled  up  by  a  nucleated  mass  of  pro- 
toplasm enclosed  in  a  very  delicate  membrane,  which  is  the 
Orum.  The  large  spherical  nucleus  contains  one  or  more 
nucleolL  The  nucleus  ia  known  as  the  germinal  vescide,  and  the 
nucleolus  as  the  ffcrmiital  »pot. 

The  central  portion  of  the  stroma  of  the  ovary  extends  from 
the  cortical  layer  to  the  hilum  of  the  oipin,  at  which  enter  the 
iiumerouB  arteries,  fibrous  tissue,  and  UDstrii>ed  muscle,  forming 
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It  highly  vaeciilar  zona  vatculota.  Within  this  central  xone  arc 
uontaiiied  the  fally-develo[ied  Uroafiaii  follicles,  varying  in  uzc 
however,  but  considerably  larger  than  those  of  the  cortical  layer. 
In  these  follicles  the  cavity  is  not  nearly  filled  by  the  ovum, 
which  is  attached  at  one  side  to  the  zona  grauuloea  by  a  coltec- 
tiou  of  small  cells,  the  di»cv»  proliget'ui,  the  remainder  of  the 
cavity  being  filled  with  fluid,  the  liqvnr  follindi.  The  envelope 
of  the  ovum,  or  zona  ptUvcida,  is  much  thicker.  The  nmn 
ifranvloia  is  formed  of  several  layers  of  cells,  instead  of  one  only. 
Ita  membmua  propria  is  much  thicker,  so  as  to  form  a  distinrt 


imwl  cell.    (Cddiat.i 

fibrous  investment ;  the  inembrami  Jihi-oia  and  the  blood-vessel* 
surrounding  it  are  numerous,  and  may  be  said  to  form  a  memhratui 
voKuiosa  about  it. 

The  human  ovum  measures  about,  J  j^of  un  inch  (about  ■imm.)in 
diameter.  Its  external  investment,  or  i\\e  zona  ptUurida  or,  viUflitt 
mftnl/ranf,  is  a  transparent  membrane,  about  ^kVh'''  ^'^  vaah  (lOfi) 
in  thickness,  which  under  the  microscope  appears  as  a  bright  riug 
{fig.  445),  bounded  oiternally  and  internally  by  a  dark  outline. 
Within  this  transparent  investment  or  zona  pellucida,  and  usualjy 
in  close  contact  with  it,  lies  the  yelk  or  vitellia,  which  is  com- 
posed of  granules  and  globules  of  various  sizes  imbedded  in  u 
more  or  less  fluid  substance.  The  smaller  granules,  which  aic 
the  more  numerous,  resemble  in  their  appearance,  as  well  as  their 
constant  motion,  pigment  granules.  The  larger  granules  or 
globules,  which  have  the  aspect  of  fat-globules,  are  in  greawst 
number  at  the  periphery  of  the  yolk.  The  number  of  the 
granules  is  greatest  in  the  ova  of  carniverous  animals.  In  th« 
human  ovum  their  qiwutity  is  comparatively  small 

In  the  substance  of  the  yolk  is  imbedded  the  grrminai  ifwlt 
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or  Tesicula  germinativa,  3-^  of  an  inch  ('05  mm.)  (fig.  445) 
The  Yesicle  is  of  greatest  relative  size  in  the  smallest  ova,  and  i 
in  them  surroimded  closely  by  the  yolk,  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
which  it  lies.  During  the  development  of  the  ovum,  the  germinal 
vesicle  increases  in  size  much  less  rapidly  than  the  yolk,  and 
comes  to  be  placed  near  to  its  surfaca  It  consists  of  a  fine, 
transparent,  structureless  membrane,  containing  a  clear,  watery 
fluid,  in  which  are  sometimes  a  few  granules ;  and  at  that  part 
of  the  periphery  of  the  germinal  vesicle  which  is  nearest  to  the 
periphery  of  the  yolk  is  situated  the  germinal  spot,  or  macula 
gerroinativa,  of  a  finely  granulated  appearance  and  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  strongly  refracting  the  rays  of  light. 

Such  are  the  parts  of  which  the  Graafian  follicle  and  its  contents, 
including  the  ovum,  are  composed.     With  regard  to  the  mode 
and  order  of  development  of  these  parts  there  is  considerable  un 
certainty. 

The  Graafian  follicles  are  formed  in  the  following  manner : — 
The  embryonic  ovary  is  covered  with  short  columnar  cells, — the 
so-called  germinal  epithelium.  The  cells  of  this  layer  undergo 
proliferation,  so  as  to  form  several  strata,  and  gi*ow  into  the 
ovarian  stroma  as  longer  or  shorter  columns  or  tubes.  By  degrees 
these  tubes  become  cut  off  from  the  surface  epithelium,  and  form 
cell  nests,  small  if  near  the  surface,  larger  if  in  the  depth  of  the 
stroma*  The  nests  increase  in  size  from  multiplication  of  their 
cells,  and  may  even  give  off  new  nests  laterally  by  constriction 
of  them  in  various  directions.  Certain  of  the  cells  of  the  germinal 
epithelium  enlarge,  and  form  ova ;  and  the  formation  of  ova  also 
takes  place  in  the  nests  within  the  stroma.  The  ova  of  a  nest 
may  multiply  by  division.  The  small  cells  of  a  nest  surroimd 
the  ova,  and  form  their  membrana  granulosa,  and  the  stroma 
growing  up  separates  the  surrounded  ova  into  so  many  Graafian 
follicles.  The  other  layers,  namely,  the  membrrjia  fibrosa  and 
the  membrana  vasculosa,  are  derived  from  the  stroma. 

The  smallest  follicles  are  formed  at  the  surface,  and  make  up  the 
cortical  layer.  It  is  said  by  some  that  the  superficial  follicles  as 
they  ripen  become  more  deeply  placed  in  the  ovarian  stroma ;  and, 
again,  that  as  they  increase  in  size,  they  make  their  way  towards 
the  surface  (fig.  443). 

When  mature,  they  form  little  prominences  on  the  exterior  of 
the  ovary,  covered  only  by  a  thin  layer  of  condensed  fibrous  tissue 
and  epithelium.     Only  a  few  follicles  ever  reach  maturity. 

From  the  earliest  infancy,  and  through  the  whole  fruitful 
period  of  life,  there  appears  to  be  a  constant  formation,  develop- 
ment, and  maturation  of  Graafian  vesicles,  with  their  contained 

K.P.  3  D 
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ova.  Until  the  period  of  puberty,  however,  the  procesii  is  com- 
paratively inactive ;  for  previous  to  this  period,  the  ovaries  are 
small  and  pale,  the  tiraafiaa  vesiclea  in  them  are  very  miuute, 
and  probably  never  attain  full  development,  but  Boon  shrivel  and 
disappear,  inetead  of  bursting  as  matured  follicles  do ;  the  con- 
tained ova  are  also  incapable  of  being  impregnated.  But,  coin- 
cident with  the  other  changes  which  occur  in  the  body  at  the  time 
of  puberty,  the  ovaries  enlarge,  and  become  very  vascular,  the 
formation  of  (iraaRan  vesicles  is  more  abundant,  the   «ze  and 


Fig,  446.— Oerminal  epithdim 

degree  of  development  attained  by  tbem  are  greater,  iiud  the  ova 
are  capable  of  being  fecundated. 

The  Fallopian  Tubes  (OmducU). — The  Fallopian  tubes  a« 
about  four'  inches  in  length  (10  cm.),  and  extend  betweea  the 
ovaries  and  the  upper  angles  of  the  uterus.  At  the  point  of 
attachmeut  to  the  litems,  each  tube  is  very  narrow ;  but  in  its 
courae  to  the  ovary  it  increases  to  about  an  eighth  of  an  iodi 
(3  mm.)  in  thickness ;  at  its  distal  extremity,  which  is  free  and 
floating,  it  bears  a  number  of  fimhrice,  one  of  which,  longer  th«B 
the  rest,  ia  attached  to  the  ovary.  The  canal  by  which  each  tube  ia 
traversed  is  narrow,  especially  at  ite  point  of  entrance  into  the 
uterus,  at  which  it  will  scarcely  admit  a  bristle ;  its  other 
cxti'emity  is  wider,  and  opens  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
surroTinded  by  the  zone  of  fimbria!.  Externally,  the  FalloplM 
tube  is  invested  with  peritoneum  ;  internally,  its  canal  is  liiwd 
with  mucous  membrane,  which  is  fti>t  to  be  thrown  into  numeroat 
longitudinal  folds,  covered  with  ciliated  epithelium  :  between  the 
peritoneal  and  mucous  coats  the  walls  are  composed,  like  those  of 
the  uterus,  of  fibrous  tissue  and  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  ebieflr 
circular  in  arrangement. 

The  Uterus. — The  uterus  («,  e,  fig.  4^)  ia  a  somewhat 
pyriform-sbaped  organ,  and  in  the  unimpregnated  state  is  about 
three  inches  (75   cm.)  in  length,  two  (5  cm.)  in  breadth  ai  its 
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upper  part  or  furukis,  but  at  its  lower  pointed  part,  neck  or  cervix^ 
only  about  half  an  inch  (1*25  cm.).  The  part  between  the 
fundus  and  neck  is  termed  the  body  of  the  uterus  :  it  is  about  an 
inch  (2*5  cm.)  in  thickness. 

Structure, — The  uterus  is  constructed  of  three  principal  layers, 
or  coats — serous,  fibrous  and  muscular,  and  mucous,  (a)  The 
serous  coat,  which  has  the  same  general  structure  as  the  perito- 
neum, covers  the  organ  before  and  behind,  but  is  absent  from  the 
front  surface  of  the  neck.  (6)  The  middle  coat  is  composed  of 
unstriped  muscle,  arranged  in  the  human  uterus  in  three  layers 
from  without  inwards,  longitudinal,  circular,  oblique  and  circular. 
They  become  enormously  developed  during  pregnancy.  The 
arteries  and  veins  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  outer  part  of 
their  coat,  so  as  to  form  almost  a  special  vascular  coat,  (c)  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  is  lined  by  columnar  ciliated 
epithelium,  which  extends  also  to  the  interior  of  the  tubular 
glands,  of  which  the  mucous  membrane  is  largely  made  up. 

In  the  cervix  uteri  the  mucous  membrane  is  arranged  in  perma- 
nent longitudinal  folds,  palmoe  placitce.  The  glands  of  this  part  are 
of  the  tubulo-racemose  type,  branching  repeatedly  and  extending 
deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  cervix.  They  are  lined  by  columnar 
epithelium,  and  open  on  the  ridges  and  furrows  of  the  mucouH 
membrane.  They  secrete  a  thick  glairy  mucus,  resembling  un- 
boiled white  of  egg. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  cavity  of  the  body  of  the  uterus 
forms  a  thin  membrane  about  -^V  ii^ch  (i  mm.)  thick,  and  is  covered 
on  its  surface  by  columnar  ciliated  epithelium.  Imbedded  in  its 
substance  are  numerous  simple  tubular  glands  set  somewhat 
obliquely  and  lined  with  columnar  ciliated  epithelium.  These 
glands  often  bifurcate  at  their  lower  ends.  The  glands  are 
imbedded  in  a  delicate  connective  tissue,  consisting  of  round  and 
dpindle-shaped  cells. 

The  cavity  of  the  uterus  corresponds  in  form  to  that  of  the 
organ  itself :  it  is  very  small  in  the  unimpregnated  state,  the  sides 
of  its  mucous  surface  being  almost  in  contact.  Into  its  upper 
part,  at  each  side,  opens  the  canal  of  the  corresponding  Fallopian 
tube :  below,  it  communicates  with  the  vagina  by  a  fissurelike 
opening  in  its  neck,  the  os  uteri,  the  margins  of  which  are  distin- 
guished into  two  lips,  an  anterior  and  posterior. 

The  Vagina  is  a  membranous  canal,  five  or  six  inches  ( 1 2  *5  to 
15  cm.)  long,  extending  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards  from 
the  neck  of  the  uterus,  which  it  embraces,  to  the  external  organs 
of  generation.  It  is  lined  with  mucous  membrane,  covered  with 
stratified  squamous  epithelium,  which  in  the  ordinary  contracted 
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State  of  the  canal  is  thrown  into  transverse  fold&  External  to 
the  mucous  membrane  the  walls  of  the  vagina  are  constructed  of 
unstriped  muscle  and  fibrous  tissue,  within  which  in  the  sub- 
mucosa,  especially  around  the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  is  a  layer  of 
erectile  tissue.  This  exists  also  in  the  mucosa.  The  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  vagina  is  embraced  by  an  orbicular  muscle,  the 
sphincter  txtgirue ;  its  external  orifice,  in  the  virgin,  is  partially 
closed  by  a  fold  or  ring  of  mucous  membrane,  termed  the  hyfMn. 
The  external  organs  of  generation  consist  of  the  clitoris,  a  small 
elongated  body,  situated  above  and  in  the  middle  line,  and  con- 
structed of  two  erectile  masses  or  corpora  cavernosa.  They  are 
not  perforated  by  the  urethra ;  of  two  folds  of  mucous  membrane, 
termed  labia  interna,  or  nymphas  ;  and,  in  front  of  these,  of  two 
other  folds,  the  labia  externa,  or  pvdenda,  formed  of  the  external 
integument,  and  lined  internally  by  mucous  membrane.  Between 
the  nymphae  and  beneath  the  clitoris  is  an  angular  space,  termed 
the  vestibule,  at  the  centre  of  whose  base  is  the  orifice  of  the 
meatv*  urinaHns,  Numerous  mucous  follicles  are  scattered 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane  composing  these  parts  of  the 
external  organs  of  generation ;  and  at  the  side  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  vagina  are  two  larger  lobulated  glands,  vulvo-vaginal  or 
Duvemey's  glands,  which  are  analogous  to  Cowper's  glands  in  the 
male.  The  ducts  of  these  glands  are  about  \  inch  (12*5  muL) 
long,  and  open  immediately  external  to  the  hymen  at  the  mid- 
point of  the  lateral  wall  of  the  vaginal  orifice.  The  vulvo-vaginal 
glands  secrete  a  thick  brownish  mucus. 

The  Genital  Organs  of  the  Male. 

The  male  organs  of  generation  comprise  the  two  Testes,  in  which 
the  semen  is  formed ;  each  with  a  duct,  the  Vas  Deferens,  and 
accessory  Vesictda  Seniinali^;  the  Penis,  an  erectile  organ,  through 
which  the  semen  as  well  as  the  urine  is  discharged.  The  Prostatf 
gland,  the  exact  function  of  which  is  not  understood,  is  generally 
included  in  the  same  class. 

The  Testes. — The  secreting  structure  of  the  testicle  and  its 
duct  are  disposed  of  in  two  contiguous  parts,  (i)  the  body  of  the 
testicle  proper,  enclosed  within  a  thick  and  tough  white  fibrous 
membrane,  the  tunica  albuginea,  on  the  outer  surface  of  which 
is  the  serous  covering  formed  by  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  (2)  the 
epididymis  and  vas  deferens. 

The  Vas  deferens,  or  duct  of  the  testicle,  w^hich  is  about  two 
feet  (60  cul)  in  length,  is  constructed  externally  of  connective 
tissue,  and  internally  is  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane,  covered 
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with  columnar  epithelium  ;  while  between  these  two  coats  is  a 
middle  coat,  very  firm  and  tough,  made  up  of  unstriped  muscle, 
chiefly  arranged  longitudinally,  but  also  containing  some  circular 
fibres.  When  followed  back  to  its  origin,  the  vhs  deferens  is 
found  to  pass  to  the  lower  part  of  the  epitUdymii,  with  which  it 
is  directly  continuous  (fig.  447),  and  assumes  there  a  much 
smaller  diameter  with  au  exceediugly  tor- 

The  Epididymis,  which  is  lined,  except 
at  its  lowest  part,  by  columnar  ciliated 
epithelium  (fig.  447),  is  commonly  described 
as  consisting  (fig.  ^^■j)oi  a.  glofnamtTwri^), 
the  Ixtdy  (e),  and  the  globvt  major  {I).  When 
unravelled,  it  is  found  to  be  constructed  of 
a  Buigle  tube,  measuring  about  twenty  feet 
in  length. 

At  the  globus  major  this  duct  divides 
into  ten  or  twelve  small  branches,  the  con- 
volutions of  which  form  coniform  masses, 
named  Coni  vascvloH ;  and  the  ducte  con- 
tinued from  these,  the  Vata  ffferattia,  after 
anastomosing,  one  with  another,  in  what  is 
called  the  Rete  teitit,  lead  finally  as  the 
TvbiUi  recti  or  Vaea  recta  to  the  seminal 
tubules  {ttifyuli  seminifen),  which  form  the 
proper  substance  of  the  testicle.  The  epi- 
theliimi  lining  the  coni  vasculosi  and  vasa 
offerentia  is  columnar  and  ciliated ;  that  of 
the  rete  testis  is  squamous. 

The  seminal  tubules  are  arranged  in 
lobules,  separat«d  from  one  another  by 
incomplete  fibrous  septa  or  cords,  which 
pass  from  the  front  of  the  tunica  albuginea 
internally  to  a  firm  incomplete  vertical  aepti 
fibrous  tissue  at  the  posterior  Irarder,  from  the  upper 
lower  part,  called  the  corpua  Highmori,  or  mediattinum  te»tit. 
Through  this  very  firm  fibrous  tissue  pass  tlie  seminal  tubes  From 
the  vasa  recta.  The  tunica  albuginea  is  covered  by  a  very  fine 
plexus  of  blood-vessels  internally,  derived  from  the  spermatic 
vessels.  The  fibrous  cords  which  may  contain  unstriped  musclo 
are  also  covered  with  a  similar  capillary  plexus. 

Tiibvli  Seminiferi. — The  seminal  tubes,  which  compose  the 
parenchyma  of  the  testicle,  are  loosely  arranged  in  lobules  between 
the  connective  tissue  septa. 
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true  loirth  and  diameter 
of  the  (tuctg  baie  b«n 
diategorded.    a  a,  tnboli 


back  jMit  of  the  tania 
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tween  the 


1  of  thick  extending 
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They  are  relatively  large,  very  wavy,  and  much  convoluwd : 
and  they  posscsa  a  few  lateral  branches,  by  which  they  become 
connected  into  a  network.  They 
form  terminal  loops,  and  in  the 
peripheral  ptortion  of  the  tcetis  the 
tubules  are  possessed  of  minute 
lateral  cecal  branchlets. 

Ksch  seminal  tubule  in  the  adult 
testis  is  limited  by  a  membrana 
propria,  which  appears  as  h  hyaline 
elastic  membrane,  but  which  a 
I  really  made  up  of  several  incom- 
plete layers  of  flattened  celk,  con- 
^  taining  oval  flattened  nuclei  »t 
regular  inten'ala.  Inside  this  mem- 
brana  propria  are  seveml  layeis  of 
epithelial  cells,  the  leminal  trllt 
(fig.  449).  These  consist  of  two 
or  more  layers,  the  outermost  being 
situated  next  the  membraua  pro- 
pria. These  cells  are  of  two  kinds. 
thoBe  that  are  in  a  resting  state, 
which  generally  form  a  complete 
tig.  448.— Section  ot  Uw  epidjdrmis  oi      laver,  and  those  that  are  in  a  state 

a  dw,— The  tube  ia  cut  in  Knenl  ,*..    .   .  >      i_  -   i_  ^1  i 

piu«.  i»ih  iransrmeij  and  ob-  of  division,  of  which  there  msy  be 
two  layers.  The  latter  are  called 
mother  cells,  and  the  smaller  celk 
resulting  from  their  division  tn 
called  daughter  cells  or  spermatoblasts.  From  these  the  spemu- 
tozoa  arc  formed,  their  head  corresponding  with  the  nuclei  of  the 


atobluts  mnvfHid  into  ■pennatDIW ,  C.  sronpa  of  tb«e  id  »  (urther  stage  of  dmlop- 
tnent.    (Klein.] 

daughter  cells  ;  and  during  their  development  they  lie  in  groups 
(figs.  449,  450),  and  are  supported  by  irregular  masses  of  swatUed 
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nutritive  cells;  but  when  fully  formed,  they  become  detached, 
and  fill  the  lumen  of  the  Bemiaiferous  tubule  (fig.  450).  Thin 
detachment  is  effected  by  the  liquefaction  of  the  nutritive  cells 
in  which  the  groups  of  spermatozoa  are  imbedded. 

In  the  fine  connective  tissue  which  supports  the  tubules  of  the 
testis,  are  to  be  found  flattened  and  nucleated  epithelial  cells, 
probably  the  remains  of  the  Wolflian  body.     The  lymphatics 
the  testes  are  numerous, 

and  may  be   injected  by  <?• 

inserting  the  needle  of  an 
injecting  syringe  into  the 
tunica  albuginea,  and 
pressing  in  the  injection 
with  slight  effort.  i 

The  Tesiculn  Semi-  _ 

nales.  —  The     vesiculse       *"  i 
seminalea  have  the  appear-  i 

ance  of  outgrowths  from         ,    i 
the  vasa  deferentia.    Each  " 

YA8  deferens,  juat  before  it  .^ 

enters  the  prostate  gland,  '_' 

through  part  of  which  it 
paseea  to  terminate  in  the 

urethra,  gives  off  a  side  .-_' 

branch,  which  bends  back 
from  it  at  an  acute  angle  : 
and  this  branch  dilating, 
variously  branching,  and 
pursuing  in  both  itself 
and    its    branches    a    tortuous  course,  forms   the  vesicula  semi- 

Strmtwe. — Each  vesicula  may  be  unravelled  inU>  a  single 
branching  tube  Ha::culated,  convoluted,  and  folded  up. 

The  structure  resembles  closely  that  of  the  vas  deferentia.  The 
mucous  membrane,  like  that  of  the  gall-bladder,  is  minutely 
wrinkled  and  set  with  folds  and  ridges  arranged  so  as  to  give  it  a 
finely  reticulated  appearance. 

The  Penis. — The  peuis  is  composed  of  three  long  more  or  less 
cylindrical  masses,  enclosed  in  remarkably  firm  fibrous  sheaths,  of 
which  two,  the  corpora  cavetiuiea,  are  alike,  and  are  firmly  Joined 
together,  and  receive  below  and  between  them  the  third  part,  or  . 
eorptu  iponffiomm.  The  urethra  passes  through  the  cnrpw  apongio- 
tvm.  The  penis  is  attached  to  the  symphysis  pubis  by  its  root. 
The  enlarged  extremity  or  glans  penis  is  continuous  with    the 
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corpuB  Bpongioeum.  The  integument  covering  the  penis  forms  a 
loose  fold  from  the  jiiDctton  of  the  glans  with  the  body,  called 
the  prepuce  or  foreskin. 

Structure. — (a.)  The  urethra  is  lined  by  stnttified  pavemeDt 
epithelium  in  the  prostatic  portion  ;  in  front  of  the  bulb  the 
epithelium  becomes  columnar,  whilst  at  the  fossa  naTicularis  it  is 
again  lined  with  stratified  pavement  epithelium.  The  mucoiu 
membrane  consists  chiefly  of  fibrous  connective-tissue,  intenuixed 


1  of  the  baAfl  at  the  hlodder  tmd  prootftte  fluid.  BhoiriTk^  tJui  vc^nls 

flexion  of  the  periloncmn  ^  *,  tliB  psrt  sbove  covewd  by  the  pwitooeHni ;  i,itttnt 
aeterwu,  endinv  in  p,  the  ejAculatory  duct^  UievAA  ddteream  hHfl  been  di^ded  hati, 
udalleiceptthBvencnlpoitioiihiiaDeei]  t«kenairar  ;  f , left  veoculA hiouiaJu jobuPf 
the  aune  duct :  •.  i,  the  right  nt  dsterena  B.iid  right  venmln  «miiuUiM,  vfakti  !•• 
been  mmirelled ;  p,  under  aide  of  the  priHIats  gluid :  m,  putof  th»  imthim;  ■>,  •,Ite 
nieten  {cat  ihort),  the  right  one  tsmed  uiae.    [Hslter,] 

with  which  are  many  elastic  fibres.  It  is  surrounded  by  unstriped 
muHCulftr  tissue.  In  the  intermediate  portion  many  large  veins 
run  amongst  the  bundles  of  muscular  tissue.  Many  muixiDS 
glands,  glaTuii  of  Littre,  are  present. 

(6.)  The  corpora  cavemota,  a  true  erectile  structure,  are  but- 
rounded  by  a  dense  fibrous  and  elastic  sheath  and  from  the  inner 
surface  of  this,  and  from  the  septum  which  separates  the  two 
corpora  cavernosa,  pass  numerous  bundles  of  fibrous,  elastic,  siul 
plain  muscular  fibres,  called  trabeevla,  and  these  by  their  aDBS- 
tomoBis  form  a  series  of  irregular  spaces.     These  Bpaces  are  lined 
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with  endothelium,  and  are  filled  with  vcqoub  blood.  The  inter- 
trabecular  spac^  or  sinuBes  of  one  corpus  cavernosum  anastomoee 
with  those  of  the  other,  especially  in  front  where  the  dividing 
septum  IB  incomplete. 

(e.)  The  corpus  epongioaum  urethne  consists  of  an  inner  portion 
or  plexus  of  longitudinal  veins,  and  of  an  oiiter  or  really  cavern- 
ous portion  identical  in  structure  with  that  which  has  just  been 
described.      The  It/mphatie*  of 
the  penis  are  very  numerous, 
both     superficially    and    also 
around  the  urethra.   They  join 
the  inguinal  glands. 

T?ie  nerves,  derived  from  the 
pudic  nerves  and  hypogastric 
plexus,  are  distributed  to  the 
skin  and  mucous  membrane 
and  to  the  corpora  cavernosa 
and  apongioBum  respectively. 
The  nerves  are  provided  with 
end  bulbs  and  Pacinian  cor- 
puscles ill  the  glans  penis,  and 
form  also  a  dense  subepithelial      Fig.,s..-£r«tite  u«ue  of  u>e"hum«.  »ni.. 

plexus.  "•  flbroua  tnibecul=  wHh  thdc  orelntxy 

Courper's     glands,     are    two  smuieg;  c.'miuwiau' tl«ae.    [Codiat.) 

small    glands,    the    ducts    of 

which  open  into  the  second  part  of  the  urethra.  They  are  small 
round  bodies,  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  yellow  in  colour,  resembling 
the  sublingual  gland ;  in  structure  they  are  compound  tubular 
mucous  glands. 

The  Prostate  Gland. — The  prostate  is  sitiuited  (fig.  451) 
at  the  neck  of  the  urinary  bladder,  and  encloses  the  commence- 
ment of  the  urethra.  It  is  somewhat  chestnut-shaped.  It 
measures  an  inch  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
long,  and  half  au  inch  in  thickuess. 

Structure. — The  .prostate  is  made  up  of  small  compound  tubu- 
lar glands  imbedded  in  an  abundance  of  muscular  fibres  and 
connective  tissue. 

The  glandular  substance,  which  is  nearly  absent  from  the 
front  part  of  the  organ,  consists  of  numerous  small  saccules,  op>en- 
ing  into  elongated  ducts,  which  unite  into  a  smaller  number  of 
excretory  ducts.  The  acini  of  the  upper  part  of  the  prostate  are 
small  and  hemispherical ;  whilst  in  the  middle  and  lower  parts 
the  tubes  are  longer  and  more  convoluted.  The  acini  are  of  two 
kinds,  namely,  those  (a)  lined  with  a  single  layer  of  thin  and  long 
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columnar  cells,  each  with  an  oval  niicleuB  in  outer  part  of  vail ; 
and  thoee  (b)  acini  rcseaibling  the  foregoing,  but  with  a  second 
layer  of  small  cortical,  polyhedral,  or  fuaiform  cells  between  tfae 
membrana  propria  and  the  columnar  cells.  Th«  dvcU,  twelve  to 
twenty  in  numlier,  open  into  the  urethra.  They  are  lined  by  a 
layer  of  columnar  celts,  beneath  which  is  a  layer  of  small  pcAj- 
hedral  cells. 

The  tunica  adventitia  eonftists  of  dense  fibrous   tissue  of  two 
layers,  between  which  is  situated  a  plexus  of  veins.      Large  vfmtlt 


c,  progMtic  ciJcnjiu.    ICidUt.| 

pass  into  the  interior  of  the  organ,  to  form  a  broad,  meshed, 
capillary  system,  A''frves  with  numerous  large  ganglion-cclls  sur- 
round the  cortex.  Pacinian  bodies  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
substance  of  the  organ. 

The  museiilar  tissue  of  the  prostate  not  only  forms  the  chief 
part  of  the  stroma  of  the  gland,  but  also  a  continuous  lam 
inside  the  fibrous  sheath,  as  well  as  a  layer  surrounding  the 
urethra,  which  is  continuous  with  the  sphincter  vesicae. 


Physiuukiv  of  thb  Skxuai.  Organs. 

Of  the  Female. — In  the  process  of  development  in  the  ovuy 
of  individual  tiraafian  vesicles,  it  has  been  already  observed,  that 
OS  each  increases  in  size,  it  gradually  approaches  the  surface  of 
the  ovary,  and  when  fully  ripe  or  mature,  forms  a  little  projection 
on   the  exterior.     Coincident  with  the  increase  in  size,  caused  by 
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the  augmentatiou  of  its  liquid  contents,  the  external  envelope  of 
the  distended  vesicle  becomes  very  thin  and  eventually  bursts. 
By  these  means,  the  ovum  and  fluid  contents  of  the  vesicle  are 
liberated,  and  escape  on  the  exterior  of  the  ovary,  whence  they 
pass  into  the  Fallopian  tube  or  oviduct,  the  fimbriated  processes 
of  the  extremity  of  which  are  supposed  coincidently  to  grasp  the 
ovary,  while  the  aperture  of  the  tube  is  applied  to  the  part  cor- 
responding to  the  matured  and  bursting  vesicle. 

In  animals  %vhose  special  capability  of  being  impregnated  occurs 
at  regular  periods,  as  in  the  human  subject,  and  most  mammalia, 
the  Graafian  vesicles  and  their  contained  ova  appear  to  arrive  at 
maturity,  and  the  latter  to  be  discharged  at  such  periods  only. 
But  in  other  animals,  e.g,,  the  common  fowl,  the  formation, 
maturation,  and  discharge  of  ova  appear  to  take  place  almost 
constantly. 

It  has  long  been  kiiown,  that  in  the  so-called  oviparous 
animals,  the  separation  of  ova  from  the  ovary  may  take  place 
independently  of  impregnation  by  the  male,  or  even  of  sexual 
union.  And  it  is  now  established  that  a  like  maturation  and 
discharge  of  ova,  independently  of  coition,  occurs  in  mammalia, 
the  periods  at  which  the  matured  ova  are  separated  from  the 
ovaries  and  received  into  the  Fallopian  tubes  being  indicated  in 
the  lower  mammalia  by  the  phenomena  of  heat  or  rut :  in  the 
human  female,  although  not  always  with  exact  coincidence,  by  the 
phenomena  of  menstruation.  If  the  union  of  the  sexes  take 
place,  the  ovum  may  be  fecundated,  and  if  no  union  occur  it 
perishes. 

That  this  maturation  and  discharge  occur  periodically,  and 
only  during  the  phenomena  of  heat  in  the  lower  mammalia,  is 
made  probable  by  the  facts  that,  in  all  instances  in  which 
Graafian  vesicles  have  been  found  presenting  the  appearance 
of  recent  rupture,  the  animals  were  at  the  time,  or  had 
recently  been,  in  heat ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
authentic  and  detailed  account  of  Graafian  vesicles  being  found 
ruptured  in  the  intervals  of  the  period  of  heat ;  and  that  female 
animals  do  not  admit  the  males,  and  never  become  impregnated 
except  at  those  periods. 

Itel(Uion  of  Menstruation  to  the  Discharge  of  Ova. — The  human 
female  is  subject  to  the  same  law  as  the  females  of  other  mammi- 
ferous  animals  ;  her  ova  are  matured  and  discharged  from  the 
ovary  independent  of  seamal  union.  This  maturation  and  dis- 
charge occur,  moreover,  periodically  at  or  about  the  epochs  of 
menstruation. 

The  evidence  of  the  periodical  discharge  of  ova  at  the  men- 
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strual  periods  is  that  in  most  cases  in  which  signs  of  menstmatioo 
have  been  found  in  the  uterus,  follicles  in  a  state  of  maturity  or 
of  rupture  have  been  seen  in  the  ovary ;  and  although  conception 
is  not  confined  to  the  periods  of  menstruation,  yet  it  is  more 
likely  to  occur  about  a  menstrual  epoch  than  at  other  times. 

The  exact  relation  between  the  discharge  of  ova  and  men- 
struation is  not  very  clear.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  the 
monthly  flux  was  the  result  of  a  congestion  of  the  uterus  arising 
from  the  enlargement  and  rupture  of  a  Graafian  follicle;  but 
though  a  Graafian  follicle  is,  as  a  rule,  ruptured  at  each  menstrual 
epoch,  yet  several  instances  are  recorded  in  which  menstruation 
has  occurred  where  no  Graafian  follicle  can  have  been  ruptured, 
and  on  the  other  hand  cases  are  known  where  ova  have  been  dis- 
charged in  amenorrhsBic  women.  It  must,  therefore,  be  admitted 
that  menstruation  is  not  dependent  on  the  maturation  and 
discharge  of  ova. 

It  was,  moreover,  formerly  understood  that  ova  were  dischaiged 
towards  the  close  or  soon  after  the  cessation  of  a  menstrual  flow. 
Observations  made  after  death,  and  facts  obtained  by  chuical 
investigation,  however,  do  not  support  this  view.  Rupture  of  a 
Graafian  follicle  does  not  happen  on  the  same  day  of  the  monthly 
period  in  all  women.  It  may  occur  towards  the  close  or  soon 
after  the  cessation  of  a  flow  ;  but  only  in  a  small  minority  of  the 
subjects  examined  after  death  was  this  the  case.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  almost  all  such  subjects  of  which  there  is  record, 
rupture  of  the  follicle  appears  to  have  taken  place  before  the 
commencement  of  the  catamenial  flow.  Moreover,  the  custom 
of  the  Jews — a  prolific  race,  to  whom  by  the  Levitical  law  sexual 
intercourse  during  the  week  following  menstruation  is  forbidden 
— militates  strongly  in  favour  of  the  view  that  conception 
usually  occurs  before  and  not  soon  after  a  menstrual  epoch, 
and  necessarily,  therefore,  for  the  view  that  ova  are  usually 
discharged  before  the  catamenial  flow.  This,  together  with  the 
anatomical  condition  of  the  uterus  just  before  the  catamenia, 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  ovum  fertilised  is  that  which  is  dis- 
charged in  connection  with  the  first  absent,  and  not  that  with  the 
last  present  menstruation. 

Though  menstruation  does  not  appear  to  depend  upon  the 
discharge  of  ova,  yet  the  presence  of  the  ovaries  seems  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  the  function ;  for  women  do  not  menstruate 
when  both  ovaries  have  been  removed  by  operation.  Some  in- 
stances have  been  recently  recorded,  indeed,  of  a  sanguineous 
discharge,  occurring  periodically  from  the  vagina  after  both 
ovaries  have  been  previously  removed  for  disease;  and  it  has  been 
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inferred  from  this  that  menstruation  is  a  function  independent 
of  the  ovary  :  but  tliis  evidence  is  not  conclusive,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  possible  that  portions  of  ovarian  tissue  were  left  after  the 
operation. 

Source  and  Characters  of  Menstrual  Discharge, — The  menstrual 
discharge  is  a  thin  sanguineous  fluid  having  a  peculiar  odour.  It 
is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  consists  of  blood,  epithelium,  and  mucus 


Kg.  454. 


Fig.  455- 


Kg.  456. 


Fig.  4^. — Diagram  of  utertu  j  tut  before  meastruation ;  the  shaded  portion  represents  the 
toiokened  mucous  membrane.    Fig.  4^5.— Diagram  of  uterus  when  menstruation  has 

iust  ceased,  showing  the  cavity    ox    the  uterus  deprived  of  mucous  membrane, 
•"ig.  456.— Diagram  of  uterus  a  week  after  the  menstrual  flux  has  ceased :  the  shaded 
portion  represents  renewed  mucous  membrane.    (J.  Williams.) 


from  the  uterus  and  vagina.  The  menstrual  flow  is  preceded  by 
a  general  engoigement  of  all  the  pelvic  organs  with  blood.  The 
cervix  and  vagina  become  darker  in  colour  and  softer  in  texture, 
and  the  quantity  of  mucus  secreted  by  the  glands  of  the  cervix 
and  body  is  increased.  The  uterine  mucous  membrane  is  swollen 
and  the  glands  are  elongated  and  tortuous.  The  discharge  of 
blood,  the  source  of  which  is  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  body 
of  the  uterus,  is  probably  associated  with  uterine  contractions. 
There  is  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  any  of 
the  uterine  mucous  membrane  is  normally  shed  during  the  pro- 
cess of  menstruation.     John  Williams  believes  that  the  whole  of 
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the  mucous  membraue  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  is  thrown  off  at 
each  monthly  period,  forming  a  true  decidua  menstrualis  (fig.  454), 
whilst  Moricke  and  others  believe  that  the  mucous  membrane 
remains  intact.  Leopold  believes  that  red  blood  corpuscles  escape 
from  the  congested  capillaries  and  undermine  the  superficial  epi- 
thelium, and  that  in  this  way  the  superficial  layer  of  the  mucous 
membrane  is  eroded  and  subsequently  regenerated.  It  is  probable 
that  menstruation  is  not  a  sign  of  the  capability  of  being  impreg- 
nated, as  much  as  of  disappointed  impregnation. 

Menstrual  Life. — The  occurrence  of  a  menstrual  discharge  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  indications  of  the  commencement  of 
puberty  in  the  female  sex ;  though  its  absence  even  for  several 
years  is  not  necessarily  attended  with  arrest  of  the  other 
characters  of  this  period  of  life,  or  with  inaptness  for  sexual 
union,  or  incapability  of  impregnation.  The  average  time  of  its 
first  appearance  in  females  of  this  country  and  others  of  about 
the  same  latitude,  is  from  fourteen  to  fifteen;  but  it  is  much 
influenced  by  the  kind  of  life  to  which  girls  are  subjected,  being 
accelerated  by  habits  of  luxury  and  indolence,  and  retarded  by 
contrary  conditions.  Its  appearance  may  be  slightly  earlier  in 
persons  dwelling  in  warm  climes  than  in  those  inhabiting  colder 
latitudes.  Much  of  the  influence  attributed  to  climate  appears 
due  to  the  custom  prevalent  in  many  hot  countries,  as  in  Hindos- 
tan,  of  giving  girls  in  marriage  at  a  very  early  age,  and  inducing 
sexual  excitement  previous  to  the  proper  menstrual  time.  The 
menstrual  functions  continue  through  the  whole  fruitful  period  of 
a  woman's  life,  and  usually  cease  between  the  forty-fifth  and 
fiftieth  years. 

The  several  menstrual  periods  usually  occur  at  intervals  of  a 
lunar  month,  the  duration  of  each  being  from  three  to  six  days. 
In  some  women  the  intervals  are  as  short  as  three  weeks  or 
even  less :  while  in  others  they  are  longer  than  a  month.  The 
periodical  return  is  usually  attended  by  pain  in  the  loins,  a  sense 
of  fatigue  in  the  lower  limbs,  and  other  symptoms  which  are 
different  in  difibrent  individuals.  Menstruation  does  not  usually 
occur  in  pregnant  women,  or  in  those  w^ho  are  suckling ;  but 
instances  of  its  occurrence  in  both  these  conditions  are  by  no 
means  rare. 

Corjms  Luteum, — Immediately  before,  as  well  as  subsequent  to, 
the  rupture  of  a  Graafian  follicle,  and  the  escape  of  its  ovum, 
certain  changes  ensue  in  the  interior  of  the  vesicle,  which  result 
in  the  production  of  a  yellowish  mass,  termed  a  Corpus  luteum. 

"When  fully  formed  the  corpus  luteum  of  mammiferous  auimab 
is  a  roundish  solid  body,  of  a  yellowish  or  orange  colour,  and 
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composed  of  a  number  of  lobules,  which  surround,  sometimes  a 
amall  cavity,  but  more  frequently  a  small  stellifonn  mass  of  white 
substance,  from  which  delicate  procesaes  pass  as  septa  between 
the  Beveral  lobules.  Very  often,  in  the  cow  and  sheep,  there  is 
no  white  substance  in  the  centre ;  and  the  lobules  projecting 
from  the  opposite  walls  of  the  Uraafiaii  follicle  appear  in  a  section 
to  be  separated  by  the  thinnest  possible  lamiua  of  semi-transparent 
tissue. 

When  a  follicle  is  about  to  burst  and  expel    the   ovum,   it 
becomes  highly  vascular  and  opaque ;   and,  immediately  before 


,  ,  .,  mbaWuwo  ol ,_ 

(PMenon.)    A.  coipiu  latenm  two  dayi  i 
deliniT.    (Uantgamerr.) 


the  rupture  takes  place,  its  walls  appear  thickened  on  the  interior 
by  a  reddish  glutinous  or  fleshy-looking  substance.  Immediately 
after  the  rupture,  the  inner  layer  of  the  wall  of  the  vesicle  appears 
pulpy  and  flocculcnt  It  is  thmw-n  into  wrinkles  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  outer  layer,  and,  aooo,  red  fleshy  mammillary  processes 
grow  from  it,  and  gradually  enlarge  till  they  nearly  fill  the  vesicle, 
and  even  protrude  from  the  orifice  in  the  external  covering  of  the 
ovary.  Subsequently  this  orifice  closes,  but  the  fleshy  growth 
within  still  increases  during  the  earlier  period  of  pregnancy,  the 
colour  of  the  substance  gradually  changing  from  red  to  yellow,  aud 
its  consistence  becoming  firmer. 

The  human  corpus  lutoum  (fig.  457)  differs  from  that  of  the 
domestic  quadruped  in  being  of  a  firmer  texture,  and  having  more 
frequently  a  persistent  cavity  at  its  centre,  and  in  the  stelliform 
cicatrix,  which  remains  in  the  cases  where  the  cavity  is  obliterated, 
being  proportionately  of  much  larger  bulk.  Tlie  quantity  of 
yellow  substance  formed  is  also  much  less :  aud  although  the 
deposit  increases  after  the  vesicle  has  burst,  yet  it  does  not  usually 
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form  mammillary  growths  projecting  into  the  cavity  of  the  veBicle, 
and  never  protrudes  from  the  orifice,  as  is  the  case  in  other  Mam- 
malia. It  maintains  the  character  of  a  uniform,  or  nearly 
uniform,  layer,  which  is  thrown  into  wrinkles,  in  consequence  of 
the  contraction  of  the  external  tunic  of  the  vesicle.  After  the 
orifice  of  the  vesicle  has  closed,  the  growth  of  the  yellow  substance 
continues  during  the  first  half  of  pregnancy,  till  the  cavity  is 
reduced  to  a  comparatively  small  size,  or  is  obliterated ;  in  the 
latter  case,  merely  a  white  stelliform  cicatrix  remains  in  the 
centre  of  the  corpus  luteum. 

An  effusion  of  blood  generally  takes  place  into  the  cavity  of 
the  follicle  at  the  time  of  its  rupture,  especially  in  the  humau 
subject,  but  it  has  no  share  in  forming  the  yellow  body ;  it 
gradually  loses  its  colouring  matter.  The  serum  of  the  blood 
sometimes  remains  included  within  a  cavity  in  the  centre  of  the 
coagulum,  and  then  the  decolorised  fibrin  forms  a  membraniform 
sac,  lining  the  corpus  luteum.  At  other  times  the  serum  is 
removed,  and  the  fibrin  constitutes  a  solid  stelliform  mass. 

The  yellow  substance  of  which  the  corpus  luteum  consists,  both 
in  the  human  subject  and  in  the  domestic  animals,  is  a  growth 
from  the  inner  surface  of  the  ruptured  follicle,  the  result  of  an 
increased  development  of  the  membrana  granulosa. 

The  first  changes  of  the  internal  coat  of  the  Graafian  vesicle 
in  the  process  of  formation  of  a  corpus  luteum  seem  to  occur  iu 
every  case  in  w^hich  an  ovum  escapes ;  as  well  in  the  humau 
subject  as  in  the  domestic  quadrupeds.  If  the  ovum  is  impreg- 
nated, the  growth  of  the  yellow  substance  continues  during 
nearly  the  whole  period  of  gestation,  and  forms  the  large  corpus 
luteum  commonly  described  as  a  characteristic  mark  of  impr^- 
nation.  If  the  ovum  is  not  impregnated,  the  growth  of  yellow 
substance  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  vesicle  proceeds,  in  the 
human  ovary,  no  further  than  the  formation  of  a  thin  lajer, 
which  shortly  disappears;  but  in  the  domestic  animals  it  con- 
tinues for  some  time  after  the  ovum  has  perished,  and  forms  a 
corpus  luteum  of  considerable  size.  The  fact  that  a  structure,  in 
its  essential  characters  similar  to,  though  smaller  than,  a  corpus 
luteum  observed  during  pregnancy,  is  formed  in  the  human 
subject,  independent  of  impregnation  or  of  sexual  union,  coupled 
with  the  varieties  iu  size  of  corpora  lutea  formed  during  pregnancT, 
necessarily  renders  unsafe  all  evidence  of  previous  impregmition 
founded  on  the  existence  of  a  corpus  luteum  in  the  ovary. 

The  following  table  by  Dalton  expresses  well  the  differences  be- 
tween the  corpus  luteum  of  the  pregoant  and  unimpregnated  condition 
respectively : — 
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Corpus  LtLteuin  of  Ken- 
struatlon. 


Corpus  Luteuxn  of  Preff- 
nanoy. 


At  the  end  0/ 

three  toeeks. 

One  tnoTith    . 


TtiOo  moTUhs  . 


Six  months  . 


Xine  montJis . 


Three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  central  clot  reddish ; 
convoluted  wall  pale. 


Smaller ;  convoluted 
wall  bright  yellow  ; 
clot  still  reddish. 

Reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  an  insignifi- 
cant cicatrix. 

Absent. 


Absent. 


Ijarger  ;  convoluted  wall  bright 
yellow  ;  clot  still  reddish. 

Seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter ;  convoluted  wall  bright 
yellow ;  clot  perfectly  de- 
colorised. 

Still  as  large  as  at  end  of  second 
month  ;  clot  fibrinous  ;  convo- 
luted wall  paler. 

One  half  an  inch  in  diameter ; 
central  clot  converted  into  a 
radiating  cicatrix  ;  the  external 
wall  tolerably  thick  and  con- 
voluted, but  without  any  bright 
yellow  colour. 


z. 


Of  the  Male. — In  order  that  the  ovum  should  be  fecundated, 
it  is  necessary  that  it  should  meet  with  the  seminal  fluid  of  the 
male.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  sexes  in  the  act  of  coition, 
whereby  the  seminal  fluid  is  discharged 
into  the  neighbourhood  of,  if  not  within 
the  cervix  uteri.  Before  considering  the 
changes  which  are  produced  in  the  ovum 
by  impregnation,  it  will  be  as  well  to 
describe  the  nature  of  the  seminal  fluid. 
This  consists  essentially  of  the  semen 
secreted  by  the  testes,  and  to  this  arc 
added,  a  material  secreted  by  the  vesiculas 
seminales,  as  well  as  the  secretion  of  the 
prostate  gland,  and  of  Cowper's  glands. 
Portions  of  these  several  fluids  are  dis- 
charged, together  with  the  proper  secre- 
tion of  the  testicles. 

The  semen  is  a  viscid,  whitish,  albumi- 
nous fluid  of  a  peculiar  odour.  It  contains 
epithelium,  granules  or  colourless  particles, 
and  large  numbers  of  spermatozoa,  which 
are  the  characteristic  and  essential  elements.  The  spermatozoa 
are  minute  bodies  each  consisting  of  a  flattened  oval  head  and 
attached  to  it  a  long  slender  tapering  mobile  flagellum  or  tail. 

In  some  forms  of  spermatozoa  there  is  a  small  middle  piece 
interposed  between  the  head  and  the  tail     The  head  is  about 


Fig.  458.  — Spermatic  fila- 
ments from  the  human 
vas  deferenB.  i,  magni- 
fied ^00  diameters;  2, 
magnified  800  diameters ; 
a,  from  the  side ;  ft,  from 
above.  (FromKulliker.) 


K.P. 
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^-^j^th  inch  (about  4/x)  long  and  -nriinr^^  ^"^^  (about  2*5/^) 
broad.  The  tail  is  about  unnr^^  ^  Trnrxr^^  ^^^^  (SM'^m)  ^^^S*  . 
The  spermatozoa  possess  the  power  of  active  movement,  and  it  is 
by  this  sinuous,  cilia-like  movement  that  they  are  propelled  in  the 
female  and  so  helped  in  their  progress  to  meet  the  ovum.  The 
lashing  movement  of  a  spermatozoon  may  go  on  for  hours 
or  days  in   the  alkaline  fluids  of  the  body.     It  is  stopped  by 

any  of  the  agencies  which  stop 
ciliary  movement,  e.g.,  acids,  or 
strong  alkalies,  alcohol  chloroform, 
cold  to  0°  C,  and  heat  above  50°  C. 
On  examining  the  spermatOEOon 
of  Triton  cristatus,  one  of  the  am- 
phibia, which  possess  the  lai^gest 
spermatozoa  of  all  vertebrate  ani- 
mals, H.  Gibbes  found  that  tlie 
organism  consisted  of  (a)  a  long 
pointed  head,  at  the  base  of  which 
is  (&),  an  elliptical  structure  joining 
the  head  to  (c),  a  long  filiform  body; 
{d\  a  fine  filament,  much  longer 
than  the  body  is  connected  with 
this  latter  by  {e\  a  homogeneoos 
membrane. 

The  head,  as  it  appears  in  the 
fresh  specimen,  has  a  different  re- 
fractive power  from  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  organism,  and  with  a  high 
power  appears  to  be  a  light  green 
colour ;  there  is  also  a  central  line  running  up  it,  from  which  it 
appears  to  be  hollow. 

The  elliptical  structure  at  the  base  of  the  head  connects  it  with 
the  long  threadlike  body,  and  the  filament  springs  from  it 

Whilst  the  spermatozoon  is  living,  this  filament  is  in  constant 
motion ;  at  first  this  is  so  quick  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  it,  but  as 
its  vitality  becomes  impaired  the  motion  gets  slower,  and  it  is  then 
easily  perceived  to  be  a  continuous  waving  from  side  to  side. 

The  spermatozoa  of  all  mammalia,  examined,  consisting  of  nuui, 
bvll^  dog,  horsey  cat,  pig,  mousey  rat,  guinea-pig,  had  instead  of  the 
long-pointed  head  of  the  amphibian,  a  blunt  thick  process  of  dif- 
ferent shapes  in  the  difibrent  animals ;  and  from  the  root  or  neck 
of  this  proceeded  the  long  filament,  just  as  in  the  amphibia, 
only  so  delicate  as  to  be  invisible  except  with  very  high  powers. 
In  man  the  head  (fig.  459)  is  club-shaped,  and  from  its  base 


Fig.  459.— Spennatozoa.    i,  Of  sala 
mander ;  2,  huiaan.    (H.  Qibbes.) 
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springs  the  very  delicate  filament,  which  is  three  or  four  times  as 
long  as  the  body ;  and  the  membrane  which  attaches  it  to  the 
body  is  much  broader,  and  allows  it  to  lie  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  body  than  in  the  spermatozoa  of  any  other  Mammal 
examined. 

From  his  investigation  Gibbes  concluded : — ist  That  the  head 
of  the  spermatozoon  is  enclosed  in  a  sheath,  which  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  membrane  which  surrounds  the  filament,  and  connects 
it  to  the  body,  acting  in  fact  the  part  of  a  mesentery.  2ndly. 
That  the  substance  of  the  head  is  quite  distinct  in  its  composition 
from  the  elliptical  structure,  the  filament  and  the  long  body,  and 
that  it  is  readily  acted  on  by  alkalies ;  these  re-agents  have  no 
effect,  however,  on  the  other  part,  exempting  the  membraneous 
sheath.  3rdly.  That  this  elliptical  structure  has  its  analogue 
in  the  mammalian  spermatozoon ;  in  the  one  case  the  head  is  drawn 
out  as  a  long  pointed  process,  in  the  other  it  is  of  a  globular  form, 
and  surrounds  the  elliptical  structure.  4thly.  That  the  motive 
power  lies  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  filament  and  the  membrane 
attaching  it  to  the  body. 

The  spermatozoa  are  derived  from  the  breaking  up  of  the 
seminal  cells  or  daughter  cells.  They  must  be  looked  upon  as 
modified  cells. 

The  occurrence  of  spermatozoa  in  the  impregnating  fluid  of 
nearly  all  classes  of  animals,  proves  that  they  are  essential  to  the 
process  of  impregnation,  and  their  actual  contact  with  the  ovum 
is  necessary  for  its  development. 

The  seminal  fluid  is,  probably,  after  the  period  of  puberty 
secreted  constantly,  though,  except  under  excitement,  very  slowly, 
in  the  tubules  of  the  testicles.  From  these  it  passes  along  the 
vasa  deferentia  into  the  vesiculae  seminales^  whence,  if  not  expelled 
in  emission,  it  may  be  discharged,  as  slowly  as  it  enters  them, 
either  with  the  urine,  which  may  remove  minute  quantities, 
mingled  with  the  mucus  of  the  bladder,  and  the  secretion  of  the 
prostate,  or  from  the  urethra  in  the  act  of  defaecation. 

To  the  vesiculae  seminales  a  double  function  may  be  assigned ; 
for  they  both  secrete  some  fluid  to  be  added  to  that  of  the  testicles, 
and  serve  as  reservoirs  for  the  seminal  fluid.  The  former  is  their 
most  constant  and  probably  most  important  office;  for  in  the 
horse,  bear,  guinea-pig,  and  several  other  animals,  in  whom  the 
vesiculae  seminales  are  large  and  of  apparently  active  function, 
they  do  not  communicate  with  the  vasa  deferentia,  but  poiu:  their 
secretions,  separately,  though  it  may  be  simultaneously,  into  the 
urethra. 

There  is  a  complete  want  of  information  respecting  the  nature 
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and  purposes  of  the  secretions  of  the  prostate  and  Cowpei^s 
glands.  That  they  contribute  to  the  right  composition  of  the 
impregnating  fluid,  is  shown  both  by  the  position  of  the  glands 
and  by  their  enlarging  with  the  testicles  at  the  approach  of  an 
animal's  breeding  time.  But  that  they  contribute  only  a  sub- 
ordinate part  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that,  when  the  testicles  are 
lost,  though  these  other  organs  be  perfect,  all  procreative  power 
ceases. 

The  fluid  part  of  the  semen  or  liquor  seminis  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  analysed :  but  Henle  says  it  contains  fibrin,  because 
shortly  after  being  discharged,  flocculi  form  in  it  by  spontaneous 
coagulation,  and  leave  the  rest  of  it  thinner  and  more  liquid,  so 
that  the  filaments  move  in  it  more  actively.  The  chief  con- 
stituents of  the  semen  are  said  to  be  a  variety  of  nucUin, 
which  does  not  contain  sulphur;  certain  p^r>tnd*j  one  of  which 
contains  four  per  cent,  of  sulphur ;  lecithin  ;  cholesterin  ;  fdt^  and 
extractives.  : 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

Changes  which  ooour  in  the  Ovum. 

Of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  ovum,  some  occur  before 
and  are  as  it  were  preparatory  to  impregnation,  and  others  ensue 
after  impregnation.  It  will  be  as  well  to  consider  the  respective 
changes  separately. 

Changes  prior  to  Impregnation.  —  These  changes  especially 
concern  the  germinal  vesicle,  and  have  been  observed  chiefly  in 
the  ova  of  low  types.  The  ovum  when  ripe  and  detached  from 
the  ovary  consists,  it  will  be  remembered,  of  a  granular  yelk  en- 
closed within  the  protoplasmic  zona  pellucida,  and  containing  the 
germinal  vesicle  and  germinal  spot  situated  eccentricallyr  The 
yelk  granules  are  of  different  sizes,  from  the  minutest  molecules 

up  to  a  diameter  of  y^rinr*^  ^  TiAnr*^  ^^  *^  ^^^^  (about  25/i). 
The  germinal  vesicle  consists  of  reticulated  protoplasm  enclosed 
in  a  distinct  membrane,  and  containing  one  or  more  nucleoli  or 
germinal  spots.  The  primary  change  observed  in  the  ovum  con- 
sists in  alterations  in  the  shape  of  the  vesicle,  the  disappearance 
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of  its  protoplasmic  reticiiluna,  and  of  its  enclosing  membrane^  with 
a  consequent  indentation  and  indistinctness  of  its  outline.  Its 
protoplasm  becomes  to  a  considerable  extent  confounded  with  the 
jelk  substance,  and  its  germinal  spot  disappears.  The  next  step 
in  the  process  is  the  appearance  in  the  yelk  of  two  stars  in  a  clear 
solace  near  the  poles  of  the  vesicle  elongated  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  from  this  results  a  nuclear  spindle,  corresponding  to  a  nucleus 
in  the  process  of  division,  with  the  stars  at  either  end  lying  near 
the  surface  of  the  yelk.  This  spindle  next  becomes  vertical,  and 
the  star  nearer  the  surface  protrudes  from  the  ovum  enveloped  in 
a  protoplasmic  mass,  which  by  constriction  form  the  first  polar 
cell,  A  second  polar  cell  arises  in  the  same  way.  From  the 
remainder  of  the  spindle  within  the  yelk  two  or  three  vesicles 
arise,  and  by  the  junction  of  these  a  single  nucleus  is  formed, 
which  is  called  the  female  pro-nticletcs.  This  is  clearly  derived 
from  the  original  germinal  vesicle.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
these  changes  have  been  so  far  observed  only  in  a  certain  number 
of  instances.  It  is  very  possible,  not  to  say  probable,  that  such 
changes  are  universal  in  the  animal  kingdom  (Balfour). 

Balfour's  view  as  to  the  formation  of  the  polar  bodies  may  be 
given  in  his  own  words  : — "  My  view  amounts  to  the  following, 
viz.,  that  after  the  formation  of  the  polar-cells,  the  remainder  of 
the  germinal  vesicle  within  the  ovum  (the  female  pro-nucleus)  is 
incapable  of  further  development  without  the  addition  of  the 
nuclear  part  of  the  male  element  (spermatozoon),  and  that  if 
polar-cells  were  not  formed,  parthenogenesis  might  normally 
occur." 

Clianges  following  Impregnation. — The  process  of  impreg- 
nation of  the  oviim  has  been  observed  most  accurately  in  the 
low^er  types.  In  mammalia,  although  spermatozoa  pass  .  in 
numbers  through  the  yelk  envelope,  yet  their  further  progress 
is  only  inferred  from  observations  on  the  lower  animals.  The 
process  in  asterias  gladaZis^  according  to  Balfour,  is  as  follows  : — 
The  head  of  a  single  spermatozoon  joins  with  an  elevation  of  the 
yelk  substance,  the  tail  remaining  motionless,  and  then  disappear- 
ing. The  head  enveloped  in  the  protoplasm  then  sinks  into  the 
yelk  and  becomes  a  nucleus,  from  which  the  yelk  substance  is 
arranged  in  radiating  lines.  This  is  the  male pro-nttcletis.  At  first, 
at  some  distance  from  the  female  pro-nucleus,  it  after  a  while 
approaches  nearer,  and  the  female  pro-nucleus,  which  was  before 
inactive  becomes  active.  The  nuclei  at  last  meet  and  unite.  The 
result  of  their  union  is  the  first  segmentation  sphere,  or  blasto- 
sphere.  It  is  a  nucleated  protoplasmic  cell.  The  changes  which 
have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  blasto-sphere  or  primitive 
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segmentation  germ  are  followed  by  the  process  known  as  s^men- 
tation  of  the  yelk. 

This  process  and  the  earlier  stages  in  development  are  so  funda- 
mentally similar  in  all  vertebrate  animals,  from  fishes  up  to  man, 
that  the  gaps  existing  in  our  knowledge  of  the  process  in  the 
higher  mammalia,  such  as  man,  may  be,  in  part,  at  any  rat«,  filled 
up  by  the  more  accurate  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  the 
development  of  the  ovimi  in  such  animals  as  the  trout,  frog,  and 
fowl. 

One  important  distinction  between  the  ova  of  various  vertebrata  should 
be  remembered.  In  the  hen's  egg,  besides  the  shell  nnd  the  white  or 
albumen,  two  other  structures  are  to  be  distinguished — the  gemn,  often 
called  the  cicatricula  or  "tread,"  and  the  yrlk,  enclosed  in  its  vitelline 
membrane. 

The  germ  is  (as  was  mentioned  in  the  description  already  given)  essen- 
tially  a  cell,  consisting  of  protoplasm  enclosing  a  nucleufi  and  nocleolus. 
It  alone  participates  in  the  process  of  gfgfiifntation,  the  great  mass  of  the 
yelk  (food-yelk)  remaining  quite  unaffected  by  it.  Since  only  the  germ, 
which  forms  but  a  small  portion  of  the  yelk,  undergoes  segmentation,  the 
ovum  is  called  merohlaJttic. 

In  the  mammalia,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  large  unsegmented 
mass  corresponding  to  the  food-yelk  of  biixls ;  the  entire  ovum  undergoes 
segmentation,  and  is  hence  termed  holohlastic. 

The  eggs  of  fishes,  reptiles,  and  birds,  are  meroblastic,  while  those  of 
amphibia  and  mammalia  are  holohlaM'to. 

Of  the  changes  which  the  mammalian  ovum  undergoes  previous 
to  the  formation  of  the  embryo,  those  which  occur  while  it  is  still 
in  the  ovary  are  independent  of  impregnation  :  others  take  place 
after  it  has  reached  the  Fallopian  tube.  The  knowledge  we  possess 
of  these  changes  is  derived  almost  exclusively  from  observations 
on  the  ova  of  the  bitch  and  rabbit  :  but  it  may  be  inferred  that 
analogous  changes  ensue  in  the  human  ovum. 

As  the  ovum  approaches  the  middle  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  it 
begins  to  receive  a  new  investment,  consisting  of  a  layer  of  trans- 
parent albuminous  or  glutinous  substance,  which  forms  upon  the 
exterior  of  the  zona  pellucida.  It  is  at  first  exceedingly  fine,  and 
owing  to  this,  and  to  its  transpai*ency,  is  not  easily  recognised, 
but  at  the  lower  part  of  the  Fallopian  tube  it  acquires  considerable 
'  thickness. 

Segmentation. — The  first  visible  residt  of  fertilization  is  a  slight 
amoeboid  movement  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  ovum  :  this  has  been 
observed  in  some  fish,  in  the  frog,  and  in  some  mammala.  Imme- 
diately succeeding  to  this  the  process  of  segmentation  oommences, 
and  is  completed  during  the  passage  of  the  ovum  through  the 
Fallopian  tube.  In  mammals,  in  which  the  process  is  an  example 
of   complete  segmentation,  the  yelk  becomes  constricted  iu  the 
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middle,  and  is  surrounded  bj  a  furrow  which  gradimlly  deepening, 
at  length  cuta  it  in  half,  while  the  same  process  begins  almost, 
iramediatelj  in  each  half  of  the  yelk,  and  cute  it  also  in  twa 
The  same  procesH  is  repeated  iu  each  of  the  quarters,  and  so  on, 
until  at  last  by  continual  cleavings,  the  whole  yelk  is  chanj^  into 
A  midberry-ltke  mass  of   small   and 
more  or  less  rounded   bodies,  some- 
times called  vitelline  sphere»,  the  whole 
Still    enclosed  by  the  zona  pellucida 
(Sg.  460).     Each  of  these  little  sphe* 
rules  contains  a  transparent  vesicle, 
like  an  oil-globule,  which  is  seen  with 
difficulty,  on  account  of  its  being  en- 
veloped by  the  yelk-granules  which 
adhare  closely  to  its  surface. 

The  cause  of  this  singular  subdivi- 
sion of  the  yelk  is  quite  obscure : 
though  the  immediate  agent  in  its 
production  seems  to  be  the  central 
vesicle  contained  in  each  division  of 
the  yelk.  Originally  there  was  pro- 
bably but  one  vesicle,  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  entire  granular  mass  of 
the  yelk,  and  probably  derived  in  the 
manner  already  described  from  the 
germinal  vesicle.  This  divides  and 
subdivides  :  each  successive  division 
and  subdivision  of  the  vesicle  being 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  divi- 
sion of  the  yelk. 

About  the  time  at  which  the  mam- 
malian ovum  reaches  the  uterus,  the 
process  of  division  and  subdivision  of 

the  yelk  appeara  to  have  ceased,  its  ^•'■^SXSj/.rf'tir^ 
substance  having  been   resolved  into  (D«ii™.) 

its    ultimate   and  smallest  divisions, 

while  its  surface  presents  a  uniform  finely-granular  aspect,  instead 
of  its  late  mulberry-like  appearance.  The  ovnm,  indeed,  appears 
at  first  sight  to  have  lost  all  truce  of  the  cleavage  process,  and 
with  the  exception  of  being  paler  and  more  translucent,  almost 
exactly  resembles  the  ovarian  ovum,  its  yelk  consisting  apparently 
of  a  confused  mass  of  finely  granular  substance.  But  on  a  more 
careful  examination,  it  is  found  that  these  granules  are  aggregated 
into  numerous  minute  spheroidal  masses,  each  of  which  contains 
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a  clear  vesicle  or  nucleus  in  its  centre,  and  is,  in  fact,  an  emhryonal 
cell.  The  zona  pellucida,  and  the  layer  of  albuminous  matter 
surrounding  it,  have  at  this  time  the  same  character  as  when  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  Fallopian  tube. 

The  passage  of  the  ovum,  from  the  ovary  to  the  uterus,  occupies 
probably  eight  or  ten  days  in  the  human  female. 

When  the  peripheral  cells,  which  are  formed  first,  are.  fully 
developed,  they  arrange  themselves  at  the  surface  of  the  yelk 
into  a  kind  of  membrane,  and  at  the  same  time  assume  a  poly- 
hedral shape  from  mutual  pressure,  so  as  to  resemble  pavement 
epithelium.  The  deeper  cells  of  the  interior  pass  gradually  to 
the  surface  and  accumulate  there,  thus  increasing  the  thickness 
of  the  membrane  already  formed  by  the  more  superficial  layer  of 
cells,  while  the  central  part  of  the  yelk  remains  filled  only  with 
a  clear  fluid.  By  this  means  the  yelk  is  shortly  converted  into  a 
kind  of  secondary  vesicle,  the  walls  of  which  are  composed  exter- 
nally of  the  original  vitelline  membrane,  and  within  by  the  newly 
formed  cellular  layer,  the  hlastodernh  or  germinal  membrane,  as 
it  is  called. 

Segmentation    in    the    Chick, — The    embryo    chick  affords  an 
illustration  of  what  is  known  as  incomplete  or  partial  segmenta- 
tion, or  meroblastic  segmentation.     In  the    youngest   ova  the 
germinal  vesicle  is  situated  subcentrally,  but  as  development  pro- 
ceeds it  passes  to  the  periphery,  and  the  protoplasm  surrounding 
it  remaining  free  from  yelk  granules,  the  germinal  disc  is  formed. 
This  germinal  disc  is  not  marked  out  by  any  sharp  line  from  the 
remaining  protoplasm,  but  passes  insensibly  into  it.     The  first 
change  consists  in  the  appearance  of  a  furrow  running  across  the 
disc  dividing  it  into  two ;  it  does  not  extend  across  the  whole 
breadth.     A  second  furrow,  at  right  angles,  cutting  the  first  a 
little  eccentrically,  next  appears,  and  the  disc  is  thus  cut  into 
four  quadrants.     The  furrows  do  not  extend  through  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  disc,  and  the  segments  are  not  separated  out  on 
the  lower  aspect.     The  quadrants  are  next  bisected  by  radiating 
furrows,  and   the   disc  is  thus  divided  into  eight   parts.     The 
central  portion  of  each  segment  is  now  cut  off  from  the  periphenl 
furrow,  so  that  a  number  of  smaller  central  and  lai^ger  peripheral 
portions  result.     As  the  primary  division  was  eccentric  and  the 
succeeding  followed  the  same  plan,  there  results  a  bilateral  sym- 
metry ;  but  the  relation  of  the  axis  of  symmetry  and  the  long 
axis  of  the  embryo  is  not  known.     Rapid  division  of  the  s^ments 
by   furrows  in    various   directions  now   ensues,    and  the  small 
central  portions  are  more  rapidly  broken  up  than  the  lai^cr,  and 
therefore  become  more  numerous.     During  this  superficial  seg- 
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Dieutation  a  similar  process  goes  on  throughout  the  whole  moss, 
and  diviaion  goes  on  not  only  by  vertical  but  also  by  liori- 
zontal  furrows.  The  reaiilt  of  this  process  of  segmentation  ia 
that  the  original  germinal  disc  is  cut  up  into  a  large  number  of 
email  rounded  protoplasmic  cells,  small  in  the  centre,  larger  to 
the  periphery,  and  that  the  superficial  cells  are  smaller  than  those 
below  :  the  two  original  layers  of  the  blostodei-m  are  thus  early 
represented. 

The  process  of  segmentation  proceeds  at  the  periphery  of  the 
germinal  disc,  and  at  the  same  time  further  division  of  the  cells 
at  the  centre  proceeds.  The  nucleus  of  the  original  cell  divides 
coincidently  with  the  protoplasm,  and  so  it  comes  that  the  proto- 


Fig.  461.— VeHlcml  Kstian  of  am  pellucida  and  ai^i  atas  {left  eitavdiitr  at  Bgan]  of 
blast^enn  of  a  fresh-Lud  e^  (uDincu bated).  8,  Hupoflcul  layer  coireBpoDdiiig  to 
epiblaAt ;  D,  deeper  lnyer.  correBpondiiA  to  bypubliut,  and  probably  in  part  to  meoo- 
blmjtt;  .V,  larf^"  formative  cclLs^' tlLl&i  with  yflLk  tfmnules,  and  Ipng  dq  the  floor  of 
the  se^mcDlation  cavity ;  A,  the  whjt«  yelk  immediateLir  undi^rt>'in;  tne  K^mentation 
cavity.    IHtricker.) 

^ilasmic  masses  are  nucleated  ;  and  besides  this,  nuclei  derived 
from  the  original  nucleus  are  fomid  in  the  ovum  below  the  area 
of  segmentation,  and  from  these  by  the  protoplasm  which  sur- 
rounds them  being  constricted  off  with  tliein,  supplementary  seg- 
mentation mflSBes  come  to  be  formed.  The  blustodemi  is  thus 
formed  as  the  result  of  segmentation,  and  between  it  and  the 
subjacent  white  yelk  is  a  cavity  txtntaining  fluid.  The  segmenta- 
tion having  been  completed  towards  the  centre,  although  it  still 
proceeds  at  the  periphery,  the  superfitiul  layer  of  the  blastoderm 
becomes  a  layer  of  eolunuiar  nucleated  cells,  and  the  lower  layer 
consists  of  larger  raosees  indistinctly  nucleated,  still  granular  and 
rounded,  irregularly  disposed.  In  the  segmentation  cavity  are 
the  supplementary  segmentation  masses  or  formative  cells. 

When  the  egg  is  incubated,  rapid  changes  t^ke  place  in  the 
blastoderm,  resulting  in  the  formation  firet  of  all  of  two,  then  of 
the  three  layers,  which  have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  first 
chapter.  The  superficial,  or  epiblast,  docs  not  at  first  enter 
into  these  changes,  but  continues  to  1m;  a  layer  of  imcleatod 
columnar  cells.     But  in  the  lower  layer  of  larger  rounded  cells 
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certain  of  the  cells  become  flattened  horizontally,  tlieir  granules 
disappear,  and  the  nuclei  become  distinct  A  membrane  of  flat- 
tened nucleated  cells  is  then  formed,  firat  of  all  towards  the  centre 
of  the  area,  afterwards  peripherally  also :  this  is  the  hTpoblsat 
Between  the  two  layers  some  cells,  not  belonging  to  either  layer, 
remain.  These  cells  are  almost  entirely  at  the  back  part  of  the 
area.  The  formation  of  the  intermediate  layer  of  mesoblast  is 
more  complicated,  and  will  now  be  described. 

At  this  period  it  is  necessary  to  return  to  the  surface  view  of 
the  blastoderm.  Before  incubation  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  more 
or  less  circular  transparent  area,  the 
area  pelluoida,  surronnded  byan 
opaque  rim,  which  is  called  the 
area  opaoa.  The  area  opaca  resin 
upon  the  white  yelk  :  beneath  the 
area  pellucida  is  a  cavity  containing 
fluid.  In  the  centre  of  the  aren 
pellucida  is  a  white  shining  spot,  or 
nveleia  of  Pander,  shining  through. 
This  is  the  upper  dilated  extremity 
of  the  flask-shaped  accumulation  of 
white  yelk  upon  which  the  blasto- 
Fig.  ,6..-imp«gii.ted  egs,  with      ^erm  rests. 

muutin  gr  erabrromc  spot,  the      2  cu  to  loou  in  diameter,  filled  with 

»res  peUucidfc  Ma  the  primiaye       ,-\_i  ,       .■  i  i 

jioDie  or  traoe.   (Daiiono  highly    retractive    granules  of  an 

albuminous  nature,  and  the  white 
yelk  being  distinguished  fitim  the  yellow  not  only  by  its  lighter 
colour,  but  also  because  its  vesicles  arc  smaller  than  those  of  the 
yellow,  ^  Each  contains  a  highly  refractive  body.  Some  large 
spheres  contain  a  number  of  spherules.  Some  of  these  are 
vacuolated.  The  white  yelk  not  only  envelopes  the  yellow  yelk 
in  a  thin  layer,  and  merges  with  the  central  flask-shaped  mass, 
already  mentioned,  but  also  is  found  in  the  yellow  yelk,  forming 
with  it  alternate  layers. 

Except  that  the  central  shining  opacity  of  the  pellucid  areahss 
disappeared,  that  the  size  of  the  area  has  increased,  and  that  (be 
opaque  area  has  also  increased,  no  other  change  can  he  remarked 
up  to  the  formation  of  the  two  complete  layers.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  slight  ill-defined  opacity  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  ares 
pellucida,  known  as  the  embri/cmic  shield.  This  opacity  is  pro- 
bably due  to  the  intermediate  cells  already  mentioned  as  existiag 
between  the  epiblast  and  hypoblast. 

In  the  posterior  part  of  the  area  pellucida  now  appears  bd 
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opaque  streak  which  entends  about  a  third  of  the  diameter  of  the 
area  towards  the  middle  line.  Thia  ia  the  Primitive  streak. 
It  is  foiitid  on  transverae  section  of  the  blastoderm  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood to  be  due  to  a  proliferation  downwards  of  cells  two  or 
more  deep  from  the  epiblaat.  The  area  pellucida  now  becomes 
oval.     Aa  the  primitive  streak  becomes  more  defined  the  area 


Fig.  46].— TnjureiH  wctioa  thrDugh  (mbryo  chick  (i« 
f ,  hrpoblut  i  df  evatiaJ  portion  of  mnobltut,  wt 
«,  pmoltiTF  groove ;  /,  don&l  rid^.    f Klein.) 

pellucida  changes  its  oval  for  a  pear  shape,  but  the  streak 
increases  in  size  faster  than  the  area,  and  so  after  a  time  is  about 
two-thirds  of  itn  length.  In  the  primitive  streak  a  groove,  the 
primitivo  groove,  runs  along  its  axis.  From  the  primitive 
streak  the  cells  from  the  under  surface  of  theepiblast  now  extend 
aa  lateral  wings  to  the  edge  of  the  pellucid  area  ;  they  are  not 


^  snove  vhich  wiU  form 
Hwa;   B,  protovertrtan ;  ni. 
vr.    (K.illikn.l 

joined  with  the  hypoblaot.  The  intermediate  iayer  of  cells  in 
thia  position  producing  the  primitive  streak  is  a  portion  of  the 
intermediate  layer  or  ineBoblast.  It  is  formed  chiefly  from  the 
epiblaat,  but  lateralh-,  especially  in  the  front  part  of  the  primitive 
streak,  it  appears  ta  be  derived  at  any  rate  in  part  from  the  cells 
of  the  primitive  lower  layer.  At  the  most  anterior  part  of  the 
primitive  streak,  at  the  point  which  corresponds  to  the  future 
poeterior  end  of   the  embryo,    the  three  layers  are    all    joined 
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together.     The  next  important  change  which  occuia  is  found  iu 
the  hypoblast  in  front  of  the  primitive  streak.     The  irregukr 


f  "B-  -Ifts-— Portion  of  the  gemiimil  nieinbi»ne.  with  rudimaitii  of  the  embiTO ;  fim  *» 
OYum  of  B  bilth.  The  primitlnj  groove,  *.  isnotyetclosed.  iuid«t  iliiupIxrmiieftaU* 
end  pTMents  three  dilatations,  b,  vUch  Farr«pand  to  the  tluw  diTiBfanuomnelHi' 
the  Grain.  At  itn  lower  e:(treinity  the  ^TDorepnwiit*  a  luioet-chaped  ilBaMlim  (■>>■ 
rhomboldalla)  <:,  The  muginn  of  the  grooro  coiuist  of  dev  pelluddnerre-inibituic. 
Alonjr  the  bottom  of  thosTnove  [•  obwrred  afiint^treak.which  inprolsblrtheektik 
donvlii.    o.  Vertebn]  putai.    (Biwhoff.) 

layer  of  primitive  cells  of  which  it  is   composed,  split  into  tvo 
layers,    the  lower  consisting  of   flattened  cells  which  form  tht 


_„..„ -Jiek  (i»t  daT  oT  innubationl.    S.  epibkit 

FoDUfting  of  abort  oolDninar  «lla ;  D.  hjrpohlut,  consiiting  of  a  ringlo  lays  ol  ttUad 
cellH ;  U,  "  fonaativc  celln."  Ther  are  wen  on  the  rifht  of  the  Sgiue.  pauiK  ■> 
Iwtnecn  the  epiblaat  and  hrpoblait  to  form  the  menblaat ;  A.  vhite  yelk  gnoolia 
Many  of  the  large  "foTTnatiVe  cell!  "are  leen  containing  tlwMgiuiulM.    (Slriite.) 

hyixiblant  proper,  and  an  upper  couBisting  of  several  layers  of 
stellate  cells,  the  mesoblast. 


cu.  : 
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that  which  was  formerly  given.      The  mesoblaat  was  described  u  arieing 

from  tie  hypoblast,  together  with  some  of  the  large  (ormative  cells,  which 

migrate  by  anicBboid  movement  round  the 

edge  of  the  hypoblast  (Eg.  466,  ,V),  and  ea   f& 

no  difference  was  made  in  the  formation 

of  the  mesoblaat  in  the  primitive  streak 

aod  elsewhere.  /" 

There  now  appears  in  the  middle       /  r 
line   extending   forwards  from  the      '    \  '' 

primitive    streak   au    opaque    line,       \  *• 

whichpFoceedsalmoBt  to  the  anterior       \  ' 

edge  of  the  area  pelhicida,  stopping         \ 
short  at  a  transverse  crescent-shaped  \ 

line,  the  future  headfold.,  This  line  ^ 

is  the  commencing  notoohord.     It  \  ' 

is  a  collectioti  of  meaoblnstic  cells  { 

from  the  hypoblast  in  the  middle 
line,  and  remains  connected  witli 
the  latter  after  the  lateral  portions 
of  the  mesobtaat  have  become  quite 
detached  from  it  The  notochord 
and  the  hypoblast  from  which  it 
arises  are  continued  posteriorly  into 
the  primitive  streak.  Thvis  the 
mesoblast  of  the  area  on  either  side 
of  the  middle  line  in  which  the 
embryo  is  formed  arises  from  the 
hypoblast,  as  does  also  the  noto- 
chord. In  the  formation  of  the 
medullary  plate  which  now  ap- 
pears, the  epiblast  ia  concerned.  In 
the  middle  line  above  the  collection 
of  cells  that  will  become  the  noto- 
chord that  layer  becomes  thickened. 
The  sides  of  the  central  thickened 
portion  are  elevated  somewhat  to 
form  the  medullary  folds  enclos- 
ing between  them  the  medullary 
groove.  From  thb  medullary  plate 
is  formed  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem. Although  behind  the  groove 
is  a  shallow  one,  if  it  be  traced 
forwards  it  becomes  deeper  and  nar- 
rower, and  at  the  headfold  the  folds 
curve  round  and  meet    in    the    middle  line. 


y- 


Fig.  467.-801)1170  cUok  US  luninj, 
Tieir«d  from  beneath  u  a  baiupa- 
rent  obiKt  tniHgniOed).  pI,DutBm 
of  pellucid  aie& ;  FB,  fore-hmin,  or 
flntcerehnilTHicle:  rrom  it>  lidn 
piDJect  on,  tha  opUc  »(  '  ' 
baekirara  lir"-'    ~'    " 


mid  limit  of  ■planchncqilflDTe  ttjiA^ 

ilong  vhiota  run  the  omr*~' 

nic  leiDa  UDlCIiig  to  !• 
hsartt  irhteh  it  oonldDr- 

iuto  ba,  the  bulbiu  ii 
tbefoTe.^t,  iTiiebehi 
and  having  A  wide  o^ecentk  t^en- 
irur  betirt«n  the  eplanchnoplenro 
'-'•■--    ""  "---l-bmliii  *if,iiiia- 


w  behind  the  heart. 


Jin.  bi 


brain :  pv,  protuvart^bne  IjrlDg 
behind  ue  fore-^t:  *ne,  line  M 
JuQction  of  oiediulafy  folofl  and  of 
aotiKhotA  ;  cA,  front  end  of  noto- 
ehonj  I  vpi,  vertebral  platea ;  pr, 
the  primttive  groove  at  it*  caadal 
end.     (F»lei  and  Bajfour.l 


Anterior  to  the 
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headfold  is  a  second  fold  parallel  to  it,  which  is  the  commencing 
amnion. 

The  medullary  canal  is  bounded  by  its  two  folds  or  longitudinal 
elevations,  lamin®  dorsales,  which  are  folds  consisting  entirely 
of  cells  of  the  epiblast :  these  grow  up  and  arch  over  the  medul- 
lary groove  (fig.  464)  till  after  some  time  they  coalesce  in  the 
middle  line,  converting  it  from  an  open  furrow  into  a  closed  tube 
— the  neural  canal  or  the  primitive  cerebro-spinal  axis.  Over 
this  closed  tube,  the  walls  of  which  consist  of  more  or  less  cylin- 
drical cells,  the  superficial  layer  of  the  epiblast  is  now  continued 
as  a  distinct  membrane. 

The  union  of  the  medullary  folds  or  lamina)  dorsales  takes 
place  first  about  the  neck  of  the  future  embryo ;  they  soon  after 
unite. over  the  region  of  the  head,  while  the  closing  in  of  the 
groove  progresses  much  more  slowly  towards  the  hinder  extremity 
of  the  embryo.  The  medullary  groove  is  by  no  means  of  unifonn 
diameter  throughout,  but  even  before  the  dorsal  laminse  have 
united  over  it,  is  seen  to  be  dilated  at  the  anterior  extremity  and 
obscurely  divided  by  constrictions  into  the  three  primary  cerebral 
vesicles. 

The  part  from  which  the  spinal  cord  is  formed  is  of  nearly 
uniform  calibre,  while  towards  the  posterior  extremity  is  a  lozenge- 
shaped  dilatation,  sinus  rhomboidalis,  which  is  the  last  part  to 
close  in  (fig.  465). 

Whilst  the  changes  which  have  been  described  are  taking  place 
in  the  area  pellucida,  which  has  enlarged  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
area  opaca  has  also  considerably  extended.  The  hypoblast 
and  mesoblast  have  also  been  prolonged  laterally,  not  by  mere 
extension,  but  also  from  the  germinal  wall,  which  is  made  up 
of  the  thickened  edge  of  the  blastoderm,  together  with  formative 
cells  of  the  yelk ;  on  each  side  of  the  notochord  and  medullary 
canal  the  mesoblast  remains  as  a  longitudinal  thickening. 

It  now  however  splits  horizontally  into  two  layers  or  laminse 
(jxirietal  and  visceral) :  of  these  the  former,  when  traced  out  from 
the  central  axis,  is  seen  to  be  in  close  apposition  with  the  epiblast, 
and  gives  origin  to  the  parietes  of  the  trunk,  while  the  latter 
adheres  more  or  less  closely  to  the  hypoblast,  and  gives  rise  to  the 
serous  and  muscular  walls  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  several 
other  parts. 

The  united  parietal  layer  of  the  mesoblast  with  the  epiblast  is 
termed  somatoplenre,  the  united  visceral  layer  and  hypoblast, 
splanohnopleure.  The  space  between  them  is  the  pleura- 
peritoneal  cavity,  which  becomes  subdivided  by  subsequent 
partitions  into  pericardium,  pleura,  and  peritoneum. 
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The  splitttug  of  the  mesoblaat  extends  almost  to  the  medullary 
canal,  but  a  portion  on  either  side  (p.  v.  fig.  468)  remtuns  un- 
diTided,  the  vertebral  plate.  The  divided  portion  ia  kuown  as 
the  lateral  plate.  The  longitudinal  thickening  of  the  vertebral 
plat«  is  seen  after  a  while  to  be  divided  at  right  angles  to  the 
medidlary  canal  by  bright  transverse  lines  into  a  number  of 
square  segments.  These  segments,  which  are  the  surface  appear- 
ance of  cubes  of  mesoblast,  are  the  mesoblastio  BOmiteB  or 
protovertebree.  The  first  three  or  four  of  the  protovertebree 
make  their  appearance  in  the  cervical  region,  while  one  or  two 


Fig.  iM.— T^wHiene  MCtkia  tlmmgli  doml  region  of  embryo  chicli^^;  hn.).  One  halt  ot 
the  secUon  ii  repiwented ;  U  completed  it  voold  extand  u  tar  to  the  left  u  to  the 
rt^itof  thelineof  tbemeduUaiTCUii]  <i(c).  ^,epihluti  (T, bypohlut, coiuiiitiiiir of 
aeinglebLTerof  flattened  cellar  Jf«,  medullary  canal ;  Ft.  proCovertebra  ;  IJ'i^'Walffian 
duet:  &r, eematopleure ;  Sp,  n^anchiioplfltir«  i  pp,  pleom-pffritonealeavit)-  ;  fA.nuto- 
chord ;  od,  donu  aorta,  containing  blood  cells  ;  v,  hlood-vmeli  of  the  f elk-ac. 
IFoeter  and  Balfour.) 

more  are  formed  in  front  of  this  point :  and  the  series  is  continued 
backward  till  the  whole  medullary  canal  is  flanked  by  them  (fig. 
467).  That  which  is  first  formed  corresponds  to  the  second 
cervical  vertebra.  From  these  somites  the  vertebne  and  the 
tniak  muscles  are  derived. 

I/ead  and  Tail  Folds.  Body  Cavity. — Every  vertebrate  animal 
consists  essentially  of  a  longitudial  axis  (vertebral  column)  with 
a  neural  canal  above  it,  and  a  body-cavity  (containing  the 
alimentary  canal)  beneath 

We  have  seen  how  the  earliest  rudiments  of  the  central  axis 
and  the  neural  canal  are  formed ;  we  must  now  consider  how  the 
general  body-cavity  ia  developed.  In  the  earliest  stages  the  embryo 
lies  flat  on  the  surface  of  the  yelk,  and  is  not  clearly  marked  off 
from  the  i-est  of  the  blaatodemi :  but  gradually  the  head  fold  or 
crescentic  depression  (with  its  concavity  backwards)  is  formed  in 
the  blastoderm,  limiting  the  head  of  the  embryo ;  the  blastoderm  is, 
as  it  were,  tucked  in  under  the  head,  which  thus  comes  to  project 
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above  the  general  surface  of  the  membraue  :  a  similar  tucking  in 
of  blastoderm  takes  place  at  the  caudal  extremity,  and  thus  the 
head  and  tail  folds  are  formed. 

Similar  depressions  mark  off  the  embryo  laterally,  until  it  is 
completely  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  moat  which  it  overhangs  on 
all  sides,  and  which  clearly  defines  it  from  the  yelk. 

This  moat  runs  in  further  and  further  all  roimd  beneath  the 
overhanging  embryo,  till  the  latter  comes  to  resemble  a  canoe 
turned  upside-down,   the  ends   and   middle   being,    as  it  were, 


Fig.  460.— Diagrammatic  longitudinal  section  through  tho  axin  uf  an  embryo.  The  head- 
fold  has  commenced,  but  the  tail-fold  has  not  yet  appeared.  FSo^  fold  of  the  somato- 
pleure ;  F»p.  fold  of  the  splanchnopleure ;  the  line  of  reference,  I*»o^  lies  outside^ 
embryo  in  tne  **  moat.*'  wnich  marks  off  the  oTerhanging  head  from  the  amoHm ;  A 
inside  the  embryo,  is  that  part  which  is  to  become  the  fore-gut ;  Fso  and  Ap,  are  both 
parts  of  the  heaid-fold,  ana  travel  to  the  left  of  the  figure  as  development  proceeds; 
pPt  space  between  somatopleure  and  splanchnopleure,  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity ;  Am, 
commencing  head-fold  of  amnion;  Nt\  neural  canal:  (7A,  notodioid;  Ht^  heart; 
AfBfC,  epiblaiit,  mesoblast,  hypoblast.    (Foster  and  Balfour.} 

decked  in  by  the  folding  or  tucking  in  of  the  blastoderm,  while 
on  the  ventral  surface  there  is  still  a  large  communication  with 
the  yelk,  corresponding  to  the  well  or  undecked  portion  of  the 
canoe. 

This  communication  between  the  embryo  and  the  yelk  is  gra- 
dually contracted  by  the  further  tucking  in  of  the  blastoderm  from 
all  sides,  till  it  becomes  narrowed  down,  as  by  an  invisible  cod- 
btricting  band,  to  a  mere  pedicle  which  passes  out  of  the  body  of 
the  embryo  at  the  point  of  the  future  umbilicus. 

The  downwardly  folded  portions  of  blastoderm  are  termed  the 
visceral  plates. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  body-cavity  is  formed  by  the  downward 
folding  of  the  visceral  plates,  just  as  the  neural  cavity  is  pro- 
duced by  the  upward  growth  of  the  dorsal  laminas,  the  difference 
being  that,  in  the  visceral  or  ventral  laminae,  all  three  layers  of 
the  blastoderm  are  concerned. 

The  folding  in  of  the  splanchnopleure,  lined  by  hypoblast, 
pinches  off,  as  it  were,  a  portion  of  the  yelk-sac,  inclosing  it  in 
the  body-cavity.  This  forms  the  rudiment  of  the  alimentarr 
canal,  which  at  this  period  ends  blindly  towards  the  head  and  tail, 
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while  in  the  centre  it  oommunicates  freely  with  the  cavity  of  the 
jelk-sac  through  the  canal  termed  vitelline  or  omphalo-mes- 
enteiio  duot. 

The  yelk-sac  thus  becomes  divided  into  two  portions  which 
communicate  through  the  vitelline  duct,  that  portion  within  the 
body  giving  rise,  as  above  stated,  to  the  digestive  canal,  and  that 


Fig.  ^70.— Diagrammatic  seotioii  ehowing  the  relation  in  a  mammal  between  the  primitiye 
alimentary  canal  and  the  membranes  of  the  ovum.  The  stage  represented  in  this 
diagram  corresponds  to  that  of  the  fifteenth  or  TOventeenth  day  in  the  human  embryo, 
prerious  to  the  exiMUision  of  the  allantois :  e,  tJie  -villous  chorion ;  a^  the  amnion ;  a', 
the  place  of  convergence  of  the  amnion  and  reflexion  of  the  false  ammon  a"  a'\  or  outer 
or  conieous  layer ;  «,  the  head  and  trunk  of  the  embryo,  comprising  the  primitive 
TertebrsB  and  cerebro-spinal  axis ;  t\  t,  the  simple  alimentary  canal  in  its  upper  and 
lower  portions.  Immeoiately  beneath  the  right  hand  t  is  seen  the  festal  heart,  l^ing 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity ;  v,  the  yelk-sac  or  umbilical  vesicle : 
W,  the  vitello-intestinal  opening ;  v,  the  allantois  connected  by  a  pedicle  with  the  anal 
portion  of  the  alimentary  canal.    (Quain.) 

outside  the  body  remaining  for  some  time  as  the  umhiUcal  vesicle 
(fig.  473,  ys).  The  hypoblast  forming  the  epithelium  of  the 
intestine  is  of  coiurse  continuous  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
umbilical  vesicle,  while  the  visceral  plate  of  the  mesoblast  is 
oontinuou9  with  the  outer  layer  of  the  umbilical  vesicle. 

All  the  above  details  will  be  clear  on  reference  to  the  accom- 
panying diagrams. 

At  the  posterior  end  of  the  embryo  chick^  when  the  amniotic 
fold  is  commencing  to  be  formed,  and  the  hind  fold  of  the  splanch- 
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above  the  general  surface  of  the  membraue  :  a  similar  tucking  in 
of  blastoderm  takes  place  at  the  caudal  extremity,  and  thus  the 
head  and  tail  folds  are  formed. 

Similar  depressions  mark  off  the  embryo  laterally,  until  it  is 
completely  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  moat  which  it  overhangs  on 
all  sides,  and  which  clearly  defines  it  from  the  yelk. 

This  moat  runs  in  further  and  further  all  round  beneath  the 
overhanging  embryo,  till  the  latter  comes  to  resemble  a  canoe 
turned  upside-down,   the  ends   and   middle   being,    as  it  were, 


Fig.  460.— DiagrammAtic  longitudinal  nection  throagh  the  axis  of  an  embryo.    The  bead 
*3la" 


fold  has  commenced,  but  the  tail-fold  has  not  yet  appeared.  fVo,  fold  of  the 

pleure ;  Ftp,  fold  of  the  splanchnopleure ;  the  line  of  reference,  ^m,  lies  out 

embryo  in  the  **  moat.'*  wnich  marks  off  the  overhanging  head  from  the  unnioD ;  Z>, 
inaide  the  embryo,  is  that  part  which  is  to  become  the  fore-gut ;  FtoMxnd  Ftp,  are  bott 
parts  of  the  head-fold,  ana  travel  to  the  left  of  the  figure  as  development  proceeds; 
pp,  space  between  somatopleure  and  splanchnopleure,  pleuro-pentoneal  eavity ;  Am^ 
oommencinff  head-fold  of  amnion;  Nt\  neural  canal:  Ck,  notochoid;  Bt,  heut; 
A,B,Cf  eidbiast,  mesoblast,  hypoblast.    (Foster  and  Bauour.] 

decked  in  by  the  folding  or  tucking  in  of  the  blastoderm,  while 
on  the  ventral  surface  there  is  still  a  large  conmiunication  with 
the  yelk,  corresponding  to  the  trell  or  undecked  portion  of  the 
canoe. 

This  communication  betw^een  the  embryo  and  the  yelk  is  gn- 
dually  contracted  by  the  further  tucking  in  of  the  blastoderm  from 
all  sides,  till  it  becomes  narrowed  down,  as  by  an  invisible  cod- 
btricting  band,  to  a  mere  pedicle  which  passes  out  of  the  body  of 
the  embryo  at  the  point  of  the  future  umbilicus. 

The  do^Tiwardly  folded  portions  of  blastoderm  are  tamed  the 
viBoeral  plates. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  bodv-cavitv  is  formed  bv  the  downwaid 

•  •  • 

folding  of  the  visceral  plates,  just  as  the  neural  cavhr  is  pro- 
duced by  the  upward  growth  of  the  dorsal  lamins,  the  diflcrenee 
being  that,  in  the  visceral  or  ventral  laminse,  all  three  layen  of 
the  blastoderm  are  concerned. 

The  folding  in  of  the  splanchnopleure,  lined  by  hjpoUist, 
pinches  off,  as  it  were,  a  portion  of  the  yelk-sac,  iockxiiig  it  in 
the  bodv-cavitv.  This  forms  the  rudiment  of  the  afimentarr 
canal,  which  at  this  period  ends  blindly  towards  the  head  and  tail 
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while  iu  the  centre  it  communicatea  freely  with  the  cavity  of  the 
yelk-aac  through  the  canal  tenned  vitelline  or  ompbaio-mes- 
enterio  duot 

The  yelk-sac  thus  becomes  divided  iuto  two  portions  which 
oommunicate  through  the  vitelline  duct,  that  portion  within  the 
body  giving  rise,  as  above  stated,  to  the  digestive  canal,  and  that 


dlagimm  cone^ondx  to  that  ot  theflflwiithoT>event«eiithdariiitbehiiiiuum 
pmrloiu  to  th«  expuuiun  of  tiw  alluitois ;  c,  the  TiltooR  chorum ;  d^  tb*  uonion  -,  s , 
UMpliioeof  ocHiTeignweof  thBmnmJoDuiareflexianofliiafAlseuiiiuon  (i"ci'',orouter 
or  «onieotu  U;ra' :  ',  the  h«d  and  trunk  ol  the  embiyo,  compriiiiis  the  pHmltiTa 
T«Tt«bTie  and  cerahro-cpinil  uu ;  J,  i,  tho  drnple  ftlimpnCur  cvuJ  in  it«  npper  lud 
lomt  portloiu.  ImiaMl*t«lr  benesth  Uw  tigbt  hud  <  is  tera  the  rteUl  heart,  \pttg 
InthBuitRiorpartaf  theplenro-peiitonHl  cafitj;  p,  the)relk4aoaruinbtUca]  vwcIb: 

portkn  ot  the  allmoitUT  cuuf .    (Qudn.} 

outside  the  body  remaining  for  some  time  as  the  ttmbilical  vaiele 
(fig.  473,  y«).  The  hypoblast  forming  the  epithelium  of  tho 
intestine  is  of  course  continuous  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
umbilical  vesicle,  while  the  visceral  plate  of  the  mesoblast  is 
continuous  with  the  outer  layer  of  the  umbilical  vesicle. 

All  the  above  details  will  be  clear  on  reference  to  the  accom- 
panying diagrams. 

At  the  posterior  end  of  the  embryo  chick,  when  the  amniotic 
fold  is  commencing  to  be  formed,  and  the  hind  fold  of  the  splanch- 
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Fig.  474.— Diftpmm  showing  ts 
cul&T  arpm  in  tbe  cbkk.  a.ui 
peUucida  ;   h,  amt  •ntmuon 


ahrivela  up,  and  together  with  the  part  of  its  duct  external  to  the 
abdomen,  ia  detached  and  disappears,  either  before  or  at  the 
termination  of  intra-uterine  life,  the  period  of  its  disappearance 
varying  in  different  orders  of  mammalia. 

When  blood-Teasels  begin  to  be  developed,  they  ramify  lai^lr 
over  the  walls  of  the  umbilical  vesicle, 
and  are  actively  concerned  in  absorb- 
ing its  contents  and  conveying  them 
away  for  the  nutrition  of  the  embryo. 
At  an  early  stage  of  development 
of  the  foetua,  and  some  time  before 
the  completion  of  the  changes  which 
had  been  just  described,  two  impor- 
tant structures,  called  respectively  the 
amnion  and  the  ailantoU,  begin  to  be 
formed. 

Amnion. — The  amnion  is  produced 
as   follows :- — Beyond   the  head-  and 
tail-folda  before  described   (p.    799), 
the  somatopleure  coated  by  epiblaat,  is  raiaed  into  folds,  which 
grow  up,  arching  over  the  embryo,  not  only  anteriorly  and  poste- 
riorly but  alao  laterally,  and  all  converging  towards  one  point 
OTeritsdoraal8urface(i]3;.  476).  Thegrowing 
up  of  these  folds  from  all  aides  and  their 
convei^nce  towards  one  point  very  closely 
resembles  the  folding  inwards  of  the  visceral 
plates  already  deacriijcd,  and  hence,  by  some. 
the  point  at  which  the  amniotic  folds  me«t 
over  the  back  has  been  termed  the  aflinwfir 
■umbiliem. 

The  folds  not  only  come  into  contact  bnt 

coalesce.     The  inner  of  the  two  layers  forma 

FiB  in  — Humu  em-      *^^  *''"'  omMton,  while  the  outer  or  reflected 

layer,   sometimes  termed  the  fal»e  amuion, 

coalesces  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  origin*] 

vitelline  membrane  to  form  the  sabsonal 

....„..-,  u,  .  ^-.      membrane  or  faiu  diorion.     This  growth 

pu.  of  the  amniotic  folds    must    of    course  be 

clearly  distinguished  from  the  very  similar 

process,  already  described,  by  which  at  a  much  earlier  stage  the 

walls  of  the  neural  canal  are  formed. 

The  cavity  between  the  true  amnion  and  the  external  aiirfece 
of  the  embryo  becomea  a  cloaed  space,  termed  the  amniotic  cafitf 
toe,  fig.  473). 


^^  uDbilkal  <wi- 
sle;  about  DHtiiml 
aiie.   (DKltoii.)  Tba 
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At  first,  the  amnion  closely  inveets  the  embryo,  but  it  become); 
gradually  distended  with  fluid  {liqvor  amnii),  which,  as  pr^naucy 
advances,  reaches  a  considerable  quantity. 

This  fluid  consists  of  water  containing  small  quantities  of 
albumen  and  urea.  Its  chief  function  during  gestation  appoaru 
to  be  the  mechanical  one  of  aSbrding  equal  support  to  the 
embryo  on  all  sides,  and  of  protecting  it  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  effects  of  blows  and  other  injuries  to  the  abdomen  of  the 
mother. 

The  embryo  up  to  the  end  of  pregnancy  is  thus  immerfied  in 
fluid,  which  during  paituritiou  serves  the  important  purpose  of 
gradually  and  evenly  dilating  the  neck  of  the  uterus  to  allow  of 
the  passage  of  the  fcetus :  when  this  is  accomplished  the' amniotic 
sac  bursts,  and  the  waters  escape. 

On  referring  to  figs.  471,  472  and  473,  it  will  bo  obvious  that 
the  cavity  outside  the  amnion,  between  it  and  the  false  amnion, 
is  continuous  with  the  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity  at  the  umbilicus. 
This  Oivity  is  not  entirely  obliterated  even  at  birth,  and  contains 
a  small  quantity  of  fluid,  which  is  discharged  during  parturition 
either  before,  or  at  the  same  time  as  the  amniotic  fluid. 

AllaatolR — Into    the    pleuro-peritoneal    space    the    allantoic 
sprouts  out,  its  formation  commencing  during 
tite  development  of  the  amnion.  « 

(Jrowing  out  from  or  near  the  hinder  por- 
tion of  the  intestinal  canal  (c,  flg.  476),  with 
which  it  communicates,  the    allantois  is  at  ' 

first  a  solid  pear-shaped  mass  of  splanchuo- 
pleure ;  but  becoming  vesicular  by  the  pro- 
jection into  it  of  a  hollow  outgrowth  of 
hypoblast,  and  very  soon  simply  membranous 
and  vascular,  it  insinuates  itself  between  the  """/^'.^ilw*^  °! 
amniotic  folds,  just  described,  and  comes  into  ^JjJ^  ^t  ■'  *" 

close  contact  and  union  with  the  outer  of  the  ftiiuiou.   inJum.) 

two  folds,  which  has  itself,  as  before  sud, 
become  one  with  the  external  investing  membi'anc  of  the  egg. 
As  it  grows,  the  allantois  developes  muscular  tissue  in  its  external 
wall  and  becomes  exceedingly  vascular;  in  birds  (fig.  477)  it 
envelopes  the  whole  embryo — taking  up  vessels,  so  to  speak,  to 
the  outer  investing  membrane  of  the  egg,  and  lining  the  inner 
surface  of  the  shell  with  a  vascular  membrane,  by  these  means 
aflbrding  an  extensive  surface  in  which  the  blood  may  be  aerated. 
In  the  humau  subject  and  in  other  mammalia,  the  vessels  carried 
out  by  the  allautois  are  distributed  only  to  a  special  part  of  the 
outer  membrane  or  false  chorion,  where,  by  interlacement  with 
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the  vascular  system  of  the  mother,  a  etnicture  called  the  plaemUi 
ia  developed. 

Id  mammalia,  as  the  visceral  laminte  close  in  the  abdominal 
cavity,  the  allantois  is  thereby  divided  at  the  umbilicus  into  two 
portions;  the  outer  part,  extending  from  the  umbilicus  to  the 
fkorion,  soon  shrivelling ;  while  the  inner  part  remaining  in  the 
abdomen,  is  in  part  converted  into  the  urinary  bladder ;  the  portion 


of  the  inner  part  not  st 
umbilicus,  under  the  n 


r.  ij?.  — FmiDdiiled  «g 
villi  kUBDloil  OHLri]' 
(flmplfte.    a,umerla: — 

liiTer  of  ditto:  c,  point 
wfietethEunmotiQloldi 


;o  converted,  extending  from  the  bladder  to  the 
;  of  the  vrackiu.  After  birth  the  um- 
bilical cord,  and  with  it  the  external  and 
shrivelled  portion  of  the  allantois,  arc  cast 
olf  at  the  umbilicus,  while  the  wradua 
remains  as  an  impervious  cord  stretched 
from  the  top  of  the  urinary  bladder  to  the 
umbilicus,  in  the  middle  line  of  the  body, 
immediately  beneath  the  parietal  layer  of 
the  peritoneum.  It  is  sometimes  enume- 
rated among  the  ligaments  of  the  bladder. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  phe- 
»ve  been  successively 
described,  occur  in  any  regular  order  one 
after  another.  On  the  contrary,  the  deve- 
lopment of  one  part  is  going  on  Mde  by 
side  with  that  of  another. 

The  Chorion. — It  has  been  already 
Bgun,  vbidi  mamaiUi  remarked  that  the  allantois  ia  a  structure 
^  uS  ^i^^iShiS  which  extends  from  the  body  of  the  ftetus 
to  the  outer  investing  membrane  of  the 
,  that  it  insinuates  itself  hetveen 
the  two  layers  of  the  amniotic  fold,  and 
becomes  fused  with  the  outer  layer,  which 
has  itself  become  previously  joined  with  the  vitelline  membrane. 
By  these  means  the  extemtd  investing  membrane  of  the  ovum,  or 
the  true  chorion,  as  it  is  now  called,  represents  three  layeis, 
namely,  the  original  vitelline  membrane,  the  outer  layer  of  the 
amniotic  fold,  and  the  allantois. 

Very  soon  after  the  entrance  of  the  ovum  into  the  uteruB,  in 
the  human  subject,  the  outer  surface  of  the  chorion  is  found 
beset  with  fine  processes,  the  so-called  ekorion  villi  (a,  figs.  47S, 
479)1  which  give  it  a  rough  and  shaggy  appearance.  At  first 
only  cellular  in  stnicture,  these  little  outgrowths  subsequently 
become  vascular  by  the  development  in  them  of  loops  of  capil- 
laries (fig.  480) ;  and  the  latter  at  length  form  the  minuK 
extremities  of  the  blood-vessels  which  are,  so  to  speak,  conducted 


I  t£e  ptrta  viUiin 
uwDi,  aboDld  be  smn- 
pftnd  witii  fln.  47S,  479. 
m  wtidi  flin  be  ff— * 
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from  the  fcetuB  to  the  chorion  by  the  allantois.  The  fuDction  of  the 
villi  of  the  chorion  is  evidently  the  absorption  of  nutrient  matter 
for  the  foetiiB ;  and  this  is  probably  supplied  to  them  at  first  from 


Fig.  4;8.  Fig.  479. 

Tiga.  47B  und  479.—".  chorion  with  Tilli.  The  villi  ■«  shown  lo  be  beat  developad  in  tjie 
put  of  tha  dhorion  to  which  the  allantois  Ik  extundinff  ;  this  portion  □Uimatdy  bp- 
comesthe  placenta^  A,  npKCe  IwtwBai  the twa lAycrs  <^the amnion ;  f,  amnLodccKviCy  ^ 
d,  litnatlaD  at  the  intHtine.  showing  tta  conuectloa  with  the  umbillcml  redds :  i.  um- 
bilical Teiiclfl ;  /,  fntnatioD  of  heart  aod  venels  ;  ff,  allantois. 

the  fluid  matter,  secreted  by  the  follicular  glands  of  the    uterus 
in  which  they  are  soaked.     Soon,  however,  the  feetal  vessels  of 
the  vilh  come  into  more  intimate  relation  with  the  vcBsels  of  the 
uterus.    The  part  at  which  this  relation 
between  the  vessels  of  the  fostiis  and 
those    of   the    parent  ensues,    is   not, 
however,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
chorion ;    for,    although    all    the    villi 
become  vascular,  yet  they  become  in- 
distinct or  disappear  except  at  oue  part 
where  they  are  greatly  developed,  and 
by  their  branching  give  rise,  with  the 
vessels  of  the  uterus,  to  the  formation 
of  the  placenta. 

To  understand  the  manner  in  which 
the  f<etal    and  mattmcd   blood-vessels        / 
come  into  relation  with  each  other  in 
the  placenta,  it  is  necessary  briefly  to  ^e-  480. 

uotice  the  changes  which  the  uterus 

undergoes  after  impregnation.  These  changes  consist  especially 
of  alterations  in  structure  of  the  superficial  part  of  the  mucous 
membrane  which  lines  the  interior  of  the  uterus,  and  which  forms. 
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after  a  kind  of  development  to  be  immediately  described,  the 
m«in&rana  dfcidva,  bo  called  on  acoount  of  its  bein^  discfaarged 
from  the  uterus  at  birth. 


Pormatloii  of  the  Flooenta. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  human  utenig,  which  coosiEts  of 
a  matrix  of  connective  tisane  containing  numerous  corpuscles,  and 
is  hned  internally  by  columnar  ciliated  epithelium,  is  abundantly 
beset  with  tubular  glanda,  arranged  perpendicularly  to  the  surfaoe 
<tig.  481).  These  follicles  are  very  snmll  in  the  unimpregnated 
uterus ;  but  when  examined  shortly  after  impregnation,  they  an 
found  elongated,  enlarged,  and  much  waved  and  contorted  towardi 
their  deep  and  oloaed  eztrcniity,  which  is  planted  at  some  depth 


Tig.  4H1.— BmUoh  of  Ibe  linfnB:  menibmis  of  a  huniui  nWiia  at  tlm  period  of  Kunnundot 
preenaiUTsboiilngthfunngemAntuid  other  pHalikritlM  of  ths  gland*.  <',if,<<,«a 
tfafdr  orifl«*i  d,  a,  0,  on  the  internal  «uifa«  of  Uia  oigan.    Tvice  the  natdnl  aiic. 

in  the  tissue  of  the  uterus,  and  may  dilate  into  two  or  three  clowd 
sacculi. 

The  glands  are  lined  by  colunmar  (  (!)  ciliated)  epithelium  and 
they  open  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  by  small 
round  orifices  set  closely  together  (a,  a,  fig.  481). 

On  the  internal  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  Been 
the  circular  orifices  of  the  glands,  many  of  which  are,  in  the  early 
period  of  pregnancy,  surrounded  by  a  whitish  ring,  formed  of  the 
epithelium  which  lines  the  folliclca 

Coincidently  with  the  occurrence  of  pregnancy,  important 
changes  occur  in  the  structure  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
uteniB.  The  epithelium  and  sub-epithelial  connective  tissue,  to- 
gether with  the  tubular  glands,  increase  rapidly,  and  there  is » 
greatly  increased  vascularity  of  the  whole  mucous  membrane,  the 
vessels  of  the  mucous  membnme  becoming  larger  and  more  nuDl^ 
rous  ;  while  a  substance  composed  chiefly  of  nucleated  cells  filb 
up  the  interfollicular  spaces  in  which  the  blood-vessels  are  on- 
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tained.  The  effect  of  these  changes  is  an  increased  thickness, 
aoftness,  and  vascularity  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  superficial 
part  of  which  itself  forms  the  membrana  deoidua. 

The  object  of  this  increased  development  seems  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  nutritive  materials  for  the  ovum ;  for  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus  shortly  becomes  filled  with  secreted  fluid,  consisting  al- 
most entirely  of  nucleated  cells  in  which  the  chorion  villi  are 
imbedded. 

When  the  ovum  firat  enters  the  uterus  it  becomes  imbedded  in 
the  structure  of  the  decidua,  which  is  yet  quite  soft,  and  in  which 
soon  afterwards  three  por- 


tions  are  distinguishable. 
These  have  been  named  the 
decidva  veray  the  decidua 
reflexa,  and  the  decidva 
serotina. 

The  first  of  these,  the  de- 
cidua vera,  lines  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus ;  the  second, 
or  decidua  reflexa,  is  a  part 
of  the  decidua  vera  which 
grows  up  around  the  ovum, 
and  wrapping  it  closely, 
forms  its  immediate  invest- 
ment. 

The  third,  or  decidua 
serotina,  is  the  part  of  the 
decidua  vera  which  becomes 
especially  developed  in  con- 
nection with  those  villi  of 
the  chorion,  which  instead  of  disappearing,  remain  to  form  the 
foetal  part  of  the  placenta. 

In  connection  with  these  villous  processes  of  the  chorion,  there 
are  developed  depressions  or  crypts  in  the  decidual  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  coiTcspond  in  shape  with  the  villi  they  are  to  lodge ; 
and  thus  the  chorionic  villi  become  more  or  less  imbedded  in  the 
maternal  structures.  These  uterine  crypts,  it  is  important  to 
note,  are  not,  as  was  once  suppobcd,  merely  the  open  mouths  of 
the  uterine  follicles. 

As  the  ovum  increases  in  size,  the  decidua  vera  and  the  decidua 
reflexa  gradually  come  into  contact,  and  in  the  third  month  of 
pregnancy  the  cavity  between  them  has  almost  disappeared. 
Though  the  two  layers  come  into  contact  at  the  third  month,  they 
are  not  closely  amalgamated  until  the  end  of  the  sixth  month. 


Tig.  48a.-~DiagTam  of  an  early  stage  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  human  placenta,  a,  embrvo ; 
6,  amnion;  c,  placentid  yessels;  d,  deciaua 
reflexa  ;  e,  allantois :  /,  placental  Tilli ;  ^, 
maooiu  membrane.    (Cadiat.) 
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The  Placenta. — During  these  changes  the  deeper  part  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus,  at  and  near  the  region  where 
the  placenta  is  placed,  becomes  hollowed  out  bj  amuses,  or 
cavernous  spaces,  which  communicate  on  the  one  hand  with 
iirteries  and  on  the  other  with  veins  of  the  uterua.     Into  these 


Wf-lSj.  „... — 

or  ekrbtli  v«ek  of  pibkuuk;,  e,  e,  e\  cavity  ot  atenui.  which  beuma  Um  antr  « 
the  deddna,  opsDing  at  e,  c,  tha  cornua,  into  tbe  FaltopiaD  iubea,  and  at  e'  iDtr>  tkc 
iiaT%  ot  tin  cenii,  irtdDh  ii  skaed  br  a  plus  of  nmonu ;  ri  c.  deddo*  rmi  4r, 
deoidaaTtfau,  viUitbegpuMiTUIilmlMdcMlBlUaubataiuc:  d  j.  deddni  Hnttaa. 
iDTolTiBg  the  more  danloHd  i^iarioDiB  nlliof  tlia  commenciiii:  tJaecnta.    ThetotiB 

cord  sod  ita  Tcaaela  paialpe  to  tlM^lrtribntion  In  tlisTilli  of  tbechorioD:  nbo  tbc 
iwdlole  of  tbe  rdk  nc,  which  lia  in  the  nyitr  between  the  unoion  and  ehona. 


sinuses  the  villi  of  the  chorion  protrude,  pushing  the  thin  wall  of 
the  sinus  before  them,  and  so  come  into  intimate  relation  with 
the  blood  contained  in  them.  There  it  no  direct  commvnitatim 
between  the  blood^eueh  of  the  mother  and  thoie  of  the  foitut ;  but 
the  layer  or  layers  of  membrane  intervening  between  the  blood  of 
the  one  and  of  the  other  offer  no  obstacle  to  a  free  interchange 
of  matters  between  them  by  diffusion  and  osmoBiB.     Thus  the 
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villi  of  the  chorion  containing  foDtal  blood,  are  bathed  or  soaked 
in  maternal  blood  contained  in  the  uterine  sinuses.  The  arrange- 
ment may  be  roughly  compared  to  filling  a  glove  with  foetal 
blood,  and  dipping  its  fingers  into  a  vessel  containing  maternal 
blood.  But  in  the  foetal  villi  there  is  a  constant  stream  of  blood 
into  and  out  of  the  loop  of  capillary  blood-vessels  contained  in  it, 
OS  there  is  also  into  and  out  of  the  maternal  sinuses. 

It  would  seem  that,  at  the  villi  of  the  placental  tufts,  where 
the  foetal  and  maternal  portions  of  the  placenta  are  brought  into 
close  relation  with  each  other,  the  blood 
in  the  vessels  of  the  mother  is  separated 
from  that  in  the  vessels  of  the  foetus  by 
the  intervention  of  two  distinct  sets  of 
nucleated  cells  (fig.  484).  One  of  these  (b) 
belongs  to  the  maternal  portion  of  the 
placenta,  is  placed  between  the  membrane 
of  the  villus  and  that  of  the  vascular 
system  of  the  mother,  and  is  probably 
designed  to  separate  from  the  blood  of  the 
parent  the  materials  destined  for  the  blood 
of  the  foetus ;  the  other  (f)  belongs  to  the 
foetal  portion  of  the  placenta,  is  situated 
between  the  membrane  of  the  villus  and 
the  loop  of  vessels  contained  within,  and 
probably  serves  for  the  absorption  of  the 
material  secreted  by  the  other  set  of  cells, 
and  for  its  conveyance  into  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  foetus.     Between   the  two 

sets  of  cells  with  their  investing  membrane  there  exists  a  space  (d), 
into  which  it  is  possible  that  the  materials  secreted  by  the  one 
set  of  cells  of  the  villus  are  poured  in  order  that  they  may  be 
absorbed  by  the  other  set,  and  thus  conveyed  into  a  foetal  vessel. 

Not  only,  however,  is  there  a  passage  of  materials  from  the 
blood  of  the  mother  into  that  of  the  foetus,  but  there  is  a  mutual 
interchange  of  materials  between  the  blood  both  of  foetus  and  of 
parent ;  the  latter  supplying  the  former  with  nutriment,  and  in 
turn  abstracting  from  it  materials  which  require  to  be  removed. 

The  placenta,  therefore,  of  the  human  subject  is  composed  of  a 
fcetal  part  and  a  maternal  part, — the  term  placenta  properly  in- 
cluding all  that  entanglement  of  fcetal  villi  and  maternal  sinuses, 
by  means  of  which  the  blood  of  the  foetus  is  enriched  and  purified 
after  the  fashion  necessary  for  the  proper  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  those  parts  which  it  is  designed  to  nourish. 

The  whole  of  this  structure  is  not,  as  might  be  imagined,  thrown 


Fig.  484. — Extremity  of  a 
placental  villus,  a,  lining' 
membrane  of  the  Tascu- 
lar  system  of  the  moUier ; 
fr,  ceUs  immediately  lin- 
ing a ;  J,  space  between 
the  matenial  and  foetal 
portions  of  the  Tillus ;  «, 
mtornal  membrane  of 
the  villaSf  or  external 
membrane  of  the  chorion ; 
/,  internal  cells  of  the 
villas,  or  cdlB  of  the 
chorion ;  ^,  loop  of  um- 
bilical vessels. 

(Goodsir.) 
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off  immediately  after  birth.  The  greater  part,  indeed,  comes  away 
at  that  time,  as  the  after-birth  ;  and  the  separation  of  this  portion 
takes  place  by  a  rending  or  crushing  through  of  that  part  at 
which  its  cohesion  is  least  strong,  namely,  where  it  is  most  bur- 
rowed and  undermined  by  the  cavernous  spaces  before  referred  ta 
In  this  way  it  is  cast  off  with  the  foetal  membrane  and  the  decidua 
vera  and  reflexa,  together  with  a  part  of  the  decidua  serotina. 
The  remaining  portion  withers  and  disappears  by  being  gradually 
cither  absorbed  or  thrown  off  in  the  uterine  discharges  or  the 
lochia^  which  occur  at  this  period. 

A  new  mucous  membrane  is  of  course  gradually  developed,  as 
the  old  one  by  its  transformation  into  the  decidua,  ceases  to 
perform  its  original  functions. 

The  umbilical  cord,  which  in  the  latter  part  of  fcetal  life  is  almost 
solely  composed  of  the  two  arteries  and  the  single  vein  which  respec- 
tively convey  foetal  blood  to  and  from  the  placenta,  contains  the 
remnants  of  other  structures  which  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
development  of  the  embryo  were,  as  already  related,  of  great  com- 
}>aiutive  importance.  Thus,  in  early  foetal  life,  it  is  composed  of 
the  following  parts  : — (i.)  Externally,  a  layer  of  the  amnion, 
reflected  over  it  from  the  umbilicus.  (2.)  The  umbilical  vesicle 
with  its  duct  and  appertaining  omphalo-mesenteric  blood-vesselfL 
(3.)  The  remains  of  the  allantois,  and  continuous  with  it  the 
urachus.  (4.)  The  umbilical  vessels,  which,  as  just  remarked, 
ultimately  form  the  greater  part  of  the  cord. 


The  Development  of  the  Obgaks. 

Before  considering  very  briefly*  the  main  points  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  chief  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body,  it  will  be  useful 
to  have  before  us  the  following  table,  compiled  by  Schafer,  t  showing 
the  different  parts  derived  from  the  three  blastodermic  layers  :— 

From  the  Epihlast, — The  whole  of  the  nervous  system,  includ- 
ing not  only  the  central  organs  (brain  and  spinal  cord),  but  alao 
the  peripheral  nerves  and  sympathetic. 

The  epithelial  structures  of  the  organs  of  special  sense. 

The  epidermis  and  its  appendages,  including  the  hair  and  naik 

The  epithelium  of  all  the  glands  opening  upon  the  surface  of 
the  skin,  including  the  mammary  glands,  the  sweat  glands,  and 
the  sebaceous  glands.     The  muscular  fibres  of  the  sweat  glands. 

*  For  a  more  detailed  account  the  reader  is  referred  to  special  text-books 
of  embryology. 
f  Quain's  Anatomy,  Xth  Ed.,  Vol.  I.,  Part  I.,  p.  25. 
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The  epithelium  of  the  mouth  (except  that  coveriog  the  tongue 
and  the  adjacent  poeterior  part  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  which  is 
derived  from  the  hypoblast),  and  that  of  the  glanda  opening  into  it. 

The  enamel  of  the  teeth. 

Tlie  epithelium  of  the  nasal  paasageB,  of  the  adjacent  upper  part 
of  the  pharynx,  and  of  all  the  cavities  and  glands  opening  into  the 
naaal  passages. 


Fig.  4B5.-'EiDbivo  chick  (4U1  day),  vitired  u  ■  tmupanmt  object,  Itiiu  on  iu 

Wed).    (7ff,  cerebri"-— =—■- ""  * — ■— ' :-..-..^.-.- 

W,  pineal  glaiid  proj 
• — "1  leatti^ ; 


cerebTAl  hmiupbcTH ;    FBt  for^bnln  or  veuclo  of  third  tg 
■    ■jingfran  it*  «i         ---•--• 

^Sfth  nsre,  Kudog  one  braD< 


IV  V,  (onrth  »oiittiele ;  L.  leni ;  c  A  >,  Fhoroidal  silt :  Cm  V.  »uditoij  Toide ;  >  m, 
"■"'■■"  id>  third,  and  fourth  flKenii  foldi ; 


■■peHoT nuxillAiT  pmoflB ;  1^,  aiF,  ^c-.flnt, 

"  ■■**■ __ji_^ —^ t.^_^i.  '^^Li-L-i—^pj  j^  m^,  eye, aafl  anotfle 


th«  fotllth  TiMcral  unb,  <  !•,  inYeiiti_„ .  .. 

em  cannot  be  aaen  In  the  hving  embiro,  and  it  doea  not  end  u  sbovn  in  the  ligurc. 
but  tolcH  a  ludden  heud  dovniwdfl,  uia  then  tfinpinatea  ia  a  point  -,  H  t,  hpart  neeo 
tbimigh  tbo  vails  of  the  ob«at ;  3f  P,  muacle^plateH  ;  W,  wing,  shoviiur  oonLOLOiciag 
>.» "-•■-- -'-ignient«,«imsponding  to  arm, lowarm,  and  hand  TWi.  hind-limb 


difforentiation  td  aegmi 
as  yet  a  ihapeleaB  bo^ 
(FoateraodBatfonr. 


as  ret  a  ihapeleaa  bod,  lading  DO  dlBentntiatloD.    Beneiith  It  la  k 


From  the  Metohlatt. — The  urinary  and  generative  oi^gans  (except 
the  epithelium  of  the  uriiiory  bladder  and  urethra). 

All  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles  of  the  body  (except 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  sweat  glands). 

The  whole  of  the  vascular  and  lymphatic  system,  including  the 
oerous  membranes  and  spleen. 

The  skeleton  and  all  the  conuective  tisaues  and  structures  of 
the  body. 

From  the  Hypoblast. — The  epithelium  of  the  alimentaiy  canal 
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from  the  back  of  the  mouth  to  the  anus,  and  that  of  all  the  glands 
which  open  into  this  part  of  the  alimentary  tube. 

The  epithelium  of  the  Eustachian  tube  and  tympanum. 

The  epithelium  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  air  sacs  of  the 
lungs.  ' 

The  epithelium  lining  the  vesicles  of  the  thyroid  body. 

The  epithelial  nests  of  the  thymus. 

The  epithelium  of  the  urinary  bladder  and  urethra. 

It  remains  now  to  consider  in  succession  the  development  of 
the  several  organs  and  systems  of  organs  in  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  embryo.  The  accompanying  figure  (fig.  485)  shows 
the  chief  organs  of  the  body  in  a  moderately  early  stage  of  deve- 
lopment. 

The  Vertebral  Column  and  Cranium. — The  primitive  part 
of  the  vertebral  column  in  all  the  vertebrata  is  the  chorda  dorsalis 
or  notochord,  which  consists  entirely  of  soft  cellular  cartilage. 
This  cord  tapers  to  a  point  at  the  cranial  and  caudal  extremities 
of  the  animal.  In  the  progress  of  its  development,  it  is  found  to 
become  enclosed  in  a  membranous  sheath,  which  at  length  acquires 
a  fibrous  structure,  composed  of  transverse  annular  fibres.  The 
chorda  dorsalis  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  azygos  axis  of  the  spinal 
column,  and,  in  particular,  of  the  future  bodies  of  the  vertebnc, 
although  it  never  itself  passes  into  the  state  of  hyaline  cartilage 
or  bone,  but  remains  enclosed  as  in  a  case  within  the  persistent 
parts  of  the  vertebral  column  which  are  developed  around  it  It 
is  permanent,  however,  only  in  a  few  animals :  in  the  majority 
only  traces  of  it  persist  in  the  adult  animal. 

In  many  fish  no  true  vertebrae  are  developed,  and  there  is 
every  gradation  from  the  amphioxus,  in  which  the  notochord  per- 
sists through  life  and  there  are  no  vertebrae,  through  the  lampreys 
in  which  there  are  a  few  scattered  cartilaginous  vertebrae,  and  the 
sharks,  in  which  many  of  the  vertebrse  are  partly  ossified,  to  the 
bony  fishes,  such  as  the  cod  and  herring,  in  which  the  vertebral 
column  consists  of  a  number  of  distinct  ossified  vertebra,  with 
remnants  of  the  notochord  between  them.  In  amphibia,  reptiles, 
birds,  and  mammals,  there  are  distinct  vertebrae,  which  are  formed 
as  follow^s : — 

The  mesoblastic  somites,  which  have  been  already  mentioned 
(p.  799),  send  processes  downwards  and  inwards  to  surround  the 
notochord,  and  also  upwards  between  the  medullary  canal  and  the 
epiblast  covering  it.  In  the  former  situation,  the  cartilaginous 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae  make  their  appearance,  in  the  latter  their 
arches,  which  enclose  the  neural  canal. 

The  vertebrae  do  not  exactly  correspond  in  their  position  with 
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the  protovertebrse :  but  each  permanent  vertebne  is  developed 
from  the  contiguous  halves  of  two  protovertebrse.  The  original 
segmentation  of  the  protovertebrse  disappears  and  a  fresh  subdi- 
vision occurs  in  such  a  way  that  a  permanent  in  vertebral  disc  is 
developed  opposite  the  centre  of  each  protovertebra.  Meanwhile 
the  protovertebrae  split  into  a  dorsal  and  ventral  portion.  The 
former  is  termed  the  mtuctilo-ctUaneoiu  plate,  and  from  it  are 
developed  all  the  muscles  of  the  back  together  with  the  cutis  of 
the  dorsal  region  (the  epidermis  being  derived  from  the  epiblast). 
The  ventral  portions  of  the  protovertebra,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  give  rise  to  the  vertebrte  and  heads  of  the  ribs. 

The  chorda  is  now  enclosed  in  a  case,  formed  by  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrse,  but  it  gradually  wastes  and  disappears.  Before  the 
disappearance  of  the  chorda,  the  ossification  of  the  bodies  and 
arches  of  the  vertebrse  begins  at  distinct  points. 

The  ossification  of  the  body  of  a  vertebra  is  first  observed  at 
the  point  where  the  two  primitive  elements  of  the  vertebrse  have 
united  inferiorly.  Those  vertebrae  which  do  not  bear  ribs,  such 
as  the  cervical  vertebrse,  have  generally  an  additional  centre  of 
ossification  in  the  transverse  process,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as 
an  abortive  rudiment  of  a  rib.  In  the  fcetal  bird,  these  additional 
ossified  portions  exist  in  all  the  cervical  vertebrae,  and  gradually 
beconae  so  much  developed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cervical  region 
as  to  form  the  upper  false  ribs  of  this  class  of  animals.  The 
same  parts  exist  in  mammalia  and  man  ;  those  of  the  last  cervical 
vertebrae  are  the  most  developed,  and  in  children  may,  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  be  distinguished  as  a  separate  part  on  each  side 
like  a  root  or  head  of  a  rib. 

The  true  cranium  is  a  prolongation  of  the  vertebral  coliunn, 
and  is  developed  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the  facial  bones. 
Originally,  it  is  formed  of  but  one  mass,  a  cerebral  capsule,  the 
chorda  dorsalis  being  continued  into  its  base,  and  ending  there 
with  a  tapering  point.  At  an  early  period  the  head  is  bent  down- 
wards and  forwards  round  the  end  of  the  chorda  dorsalis  in  such  a 
way  that  the  middle  cerebral  vesicle,  and  not  the  anterior,  comes 
to  occupy  the  highest  position  in  the  head. 

Pituitary  Body. — In  connection  with  this  must  be  mentioned 
the  development  of  the  pituitar}^  body.  It  is  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  two  out-growths,  one  from  the  foetal  brain,  which  grows 
downward,  and  the  other  from  the  epiblast  of  the  buccal  cavity, 
which  grows  up  towards  it.  The  surrounding  mesoblast  also  takes 
part  in  its  formation.  The  connection  of  the  first  process  with  the 
brain  becomes  narrowed,  and  persists  as  the  infundibulum,  while 
that  of  the  other  process  with  the  buccal  cavity  disappears  com- 
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pletoly  at  a  spot  corresponding  with  the  future  position  of  the 
body  of  the  sphenoid. 

Cranium. — The  first  appearance  of  a  solid  support  at  the  base 
of  the  cranium  observed  by  MuUer  in  fish,  consists  of  two 
elongated  bands  of  cartilage  (trabeculse  cranii),  one  on  the  right 
and  the  other  on  the  left  side,  which  are  connected  with  the 
cartilaginous  capsule  of  the  auditory  apparatus,  and  which  diverge 
to  enclose  the  pituitary  body,  uniting  in  front  to  form  the  septum 
nasi  beneath  the  anterior  end  of  the  cerebral  capsule.  Hence,  in 
the  cranium,  as  in  the  spinal  column,  there  are  at  first  developed 
at  the  sides  of  the  chorda  dorsalis  two  symmetrical  elements, 
which  subsequently  coalesce,  and  may  wholly  enclose  the  chorda. 

The  brain-case  consists  of  three  segments :  occipital,  parietal, 
and  frontal,  corresponding  in  their  relative  position  to  the  three 
primitive  cerebral  vesicles ;  it  may  also  be  noted  that  in  front  of 
each  segment  is  developed  a  sense-organ  (auditory,  ocular,  and 
olfactory,  from  behind  forwards).  The  basis  cranii  consists  at 
an  early  period  of  an  unsegmented  cartilaginous  rod,  developed 
roimd  the  notochord,  and  continued  forward  beyond  its  termina- 
tion into  the  trabeculce  cranit,  which  bound  the  pituitaiy  fossa  on 
either  side. 

In  this  cartilaginous  rod  three  centres  of  ossification  appear : 
basi-occipital,  basi-sphenoid,  and  pre-sphenoid,  one  corresponding 
to  each  segment. 

The  bones  forming  the  vault  of  the  skull,  viz.,  the  frontal 
parietal,  squamous  portion  of  temporal  and  the  8quama<X3cipital 
are  ossified  in  membrane. 


The  Visceral  Clefts  and  Arches. 

As  the  embryo  enlarges,  the  heart,  which  at  first  occupied  a 
position  close  to  the  cranial  flexure,  is  carried  further  and  further 
backwards  until  a  considerable  part,  in  which  the  mesoblast  is 
undivided,  intervenes  between  it  and  the  head.  This  becomes 
the  neck.  On  section  it  is  seen  that  in  it  the  whole  three  layers 
are  represented  in  order,  and  that  there  is  no  interval  between 
them.  In  the  neck  thus  formed  soon  appear  the  visceral  or 
branchial  clefts  on  either  side,  in  series,  across  the  axis  of  the 
gut  not  quite  at  right  angles.  They  are  four  in  nimiber,  the 
most  anterior  being  first  found.  At  their  edg^  the  hypoblast 
and  their  epiblast  are  continuous.  The  anterior  border  of  each 
cleft  forms  a  fold  or  lip,  the  branchial  or  visceral  fold.  The 
posterior  border  of  the  last  cleft  is  also  formed  into  a  fold,  so  that 
there  are  four  clefts  and  five  folds,  but  the  three  most  anterior 
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are  far  more  promineut  than  the  others,  and  of  these  the  second 
is  the  motit  conspiouoiis.  The  first  fold  nearly  meets  its  fellow  in 
the  middle  line,  the  second  less  nearly,  and  the  othera  in  order 
still  leas  so.  Thus  in  the  neck  there  is  a  triangnlar  interval,  into 
which  by  the  splitting  of  the  mesoblast  at  that  part  the  plouro- 
peritoneal  cavity  extends.  The  branchial  clefts  and  arches  are 
not  all  permanent.  The  first  arch  gives  oS  a  branch  from  its 
front  edge,  which  passes  forwards  to  meet  its  fellow,  but  these 
offehoots  do  not  quite  meet,  j^  ^ 

being  separated  by  a  pro- 
cess which  grows  downwards 
from  the  head.  Between  the 
branches  and  the  main  firut 
fold  is  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 

The    branches    represent    the  ^ 

superior  maxilla,  and  the  main  * 

folds  the  mandible    or  lower  ' 

jaw.  The  central  process, 
which  grows  down,  is  the 
f rtinto-nasal  process. 

In  this  way  the  so-called 
visceral  cetvheg  and  ctefU  are 
formed,  four  on  each  side  (fig. 

486,  A). 

From  or  in  connection  with 
these  arches  the  following  parts 
are  developed  : — 

The  first  arch  (mandibular) 
contains  a  cartilaginous  rod 
(Meckel's  cartilage),  around 
the  distal  end  of  which  the 
lower  jaw  is  developed,  while  the  malleus 
proximal  end. 

When  the  maxillary  processes  on  the  two  sides  fail  partially  or 
completely  to  unite  in  the  middle  line,  the  well-known  condition 
termed  deft-palate  results.  When  the  integument  of  the  face 
presents  a  similar  deficiency,  we  have  the  deformity  known  as 
hait-lip.  Though  these  two  deformities  frequently  co-exist,  they 
are  by  no  means  always  necessarily  associated. 

Tha  upper  part  of  the  face  iu  the  middle  line  is  developed  from 
the  so-called  prontalTiaial  process  (a,  3,  fig.  486).  From  the 
lecond  arch  are  developed  the  incw,  stapet,  and  stapeditu  muscle, 
the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  the  stylo-hyoid  ligament, 
and  the  imaller  eontu  of  the  hyoid  bone.  From  the  third  visceral 
K.P.  3  o 


Jig.  486.— :t.  Magnilled  v<«w  froin  befon  of 
tbe  hend  uiil  neck  dT  a  humui  unbiyo  of 

n  tnmtiHuul 


_,__, .irekm  (from  E 

traiior  carebial  vedcle  or  ' 
middk  ditto ;   3   -■""- 


nnt  viaoenl  uc^uid  bdow  it  the  flnt 
deft;  7,  8,  9,  ■eoood,  OiitA,  and  toorth 
■rcbcsudclMta,  a.  AntsrioTTJeiratthe 
heed  of  ■  hmnui  foetiu  of  sboot  the  HfUi 
week  (fnuD  Ecket,  u  beton,  tig.  IV.). 
If  3.  3,  A,  tbe  iame  puta  «■  in  a  ;  4,  ue 
eitanul  iia»l  or  lownl  troDt*!  pnwen ; 
6,  the  nperiDT  maiUluT  iBocew ;  7,  tbs 
lower  jaw ;  x .  the  tongue ;  i,  Ont  bran- 
i^biAl  oJeft  becomJog  the  meatiu  AuditoHiu 


(  ossified  from  the 
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arch,  the  greater  eomu  and  body  of  the  hyoid  bone.  In  man  and 
other  mammalia  the  fourth  visceral  arch  is  indistinct  It  c»ccupies 
the  position  where  the  neck  is  afterwards  developed, 

A  diatinct  connection  is  traceable  between  these  viscera)  archea 
and  certain  cranial  nerves  :  the  trigeminal,  the  facial,  the  gtouo- 
pharyngeal,  and  the  vagus.  The  ophthalmic  division  of  the 
trigeminal   suppHes  the  fronto-naaal  process ;    the    superior  and 


^S'  487.~&mhi7o  chlcli  (ith  day),  Tiered  u  a  tmwiBrent  object, lying  on  its  left  alt 

(nmgnified).     ^«,  MiebrBl  heipJ>pt>ffl---   "  °  ' — *—' 1.  ..  .i.;..  _«,ia. 

irith  Ai,  pineal  gland  proj—*' —  ' 

IV,  V,  fourth  veab^clfl  i  j 
■upsTior  mucilliLry  proa 

V,  flJUi  nerve,  »eiialng 


<m  cannot  be  Ken  ia  the  iinug  embryo,  ii-  . 

biLt  tHLkeii  &  enddeii  bend  dovniraids.  and  tben 

through  the  tb1I>  ot  the  cheat :  MP,  mueele-pUtes : 
differentiatioa  of  ncgineatB,  oorrcRponding  to  mrm,  foreuTO,  uu 
■talk ;  Al.  illantoiB ;  III.,  hind-Urab,  lu  yet  B  sbopeleaB  bud,  *h 
tion.    Beneath  It  ii  seen  the  cui^'ed  tail.    (FMterand  Balloui.) 

inferior  maxillary  divisions  supply  the  maxillary  and  mandibulu 
arches  respectively. 

The  facial  nerve  distributes  one  branch  (chorda  tympsni)  lo 
the  first  visceral  arch,  and  others  to  the  second  visceral  arch. 
Thus  it  divides,  enclosing  the  first  visceral  cleft. 

Similarly,  the  gloeso-pharyngeal  divides  to  enclose  the  second 
visceral  cleft,  ite  lingual  branch  being  distributed  to  the  secood, 
and  its  pharyngeal  branch  to  the  third  arch. 

The  vagus,  too  sends  a  branch  (pharyngeal)  along  the  tliii^ 
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arch,  and  in  fiuhes  it  gives  off  paired  branches,  which  divide  to 
encloee  sevenJ  successive  branchial  clefta. 


The  Extremities. 

The  eitremitioB  are  developed  in  an  uniform  manner  in  all 
vertebrate  animala.  They  appear  in  the  form  of  leaf-like  elevations 
from  the  parieties  of  the  trunk  (see  fig.  488),  at  points  where 
more  or  less  of  an  arch  will  be  produced  for  them  within.  The 
primitive  form  of  the  extremity  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  verte- 


11^.  4tS.— A  himiui  aBbno<rfthefa<irthindE,3|lii»uil«igth.— i.tlMcliorkiD  ;  j.pwt 
of  the  amnioD  1  4,  umbilinl  Tcitcls  with  Ita  long  pedkla  puglTut  into  the  ■bdomen  ;  7, 
tb«b«ut;  R.Uiellier;  9, the  vlarana  (nh  da3»d  to  rami  ibe  lower  jaw.beDOlh 
which  are  two  other  vlacenl  anha  Miiaiatod  by  the  bnmchiiU  clstta :  id,  rndlDunC  of 
the  upper  exttemltr;  ii,th&t  ot  the  lower  extremitr;  n,  the  umbilical  aai;  is. 
the  ere;  16,  the  ear;  t).  coebral  honJiphena ;  iS,  optio  lobea,  mrpon.  qwdrigemiiui. 

brata,  whether  it  be  destined  for  swimming,  crawling,  walking,  or 
flying.  In  the  human  fcetua  the  fingerti  are  at  first  united,  as  if 
webbed  for  swimming ;  but  this  is  to  be  regarded  not  so  much  as 
an  approximation  to  the  form  of  aquatic  animals,  as  the  primitive 
form  of  the  hand,  the  individual  parts  of  wliich  subsequently 
become  more  completely  isolated. 

The  fore-limb  always  appears  before  the  hind-limb,  and  for 
some  time  continues  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  development. 
In  both  limbs  alike,  the  distal  segment  (liand  or  foot)  is  separated 
by  a  alight  notch  from  the  proximal  part  of  the  limb,  and  this 
part  is  subsequently  divided  again  by  a  second  notch  (knee  or 
elbow-joint). 

The  Tasoolar  System. — At  an  early  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo-chick,  the  so-called  arm  vatcvlota  begins  to 
make  its  appearance.     A  number  of  branched  cells  in  the  meeo- 
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blast  send  out  processes  which  unite  so  as  to  form  a  network  of 
protoplasm  with  nuclei  at  the  nodal  points.  A  large  num- 
ber of  nuclei  acquire  red  colour;    these  form  the  red  blood- 

corpuscfles.     The  protoplasmic 
%  A  .  processes     become     hollowed 

^^jfitf-  out  in  the  centre  so  as  to  fonn 

'^^"'^^    '  a  closed  system  of  branching 

canals,  in  the  walls  of  which 
the  rest  of  the  nuclei  remaia 
imbedded.  In  the  blood- 
vessels thus  formed,  the  cir- 
culation of  the  embryonic 
blood  commences. 

According  to  Klein,  the  first 
blood-vessels  in  the  chick  are 
developed  from  embryonic  cells 
of  the  mesoblast,  which  swell 
up  and  become  vacuolated, 
while  their  nuclei  undergo 
segmentation.  These  cells 
send  out  protoplasmic  pro- 
cesses, which  unite  with  cor- 
responding ones  from  other 
cells,  and  become  hollowed, 
give  rise  to  the  capillary  wall 
composed  of  endothelial  cells; 
the  blood  corpuscles  being 
budded  off  from  the  endothe- 
lial wall  by  a  process  of  gem- 
mation. 

Heart. — About  the  same 
early  period  the  heart  makes 
its  appearance  as  a  solid  mass 
of  cells  of  the  splanchno- 
pleure  in  the  manner  before 
indicated. 

At  this  period  the  anterior 
part  of  the  alimentary  tuhe 
ends  blindly  beneath  the  noto- 
chord.  It  is  beneath  the 
posterior  end  of  this  fart-gut  that  the  heart  begins  to  be  developed. 
The  heart  when  first  formed  is  made  up  of  two  not  quite  complete 
tubes  which  coalesce  to  form  one,  and  so  when  the  cavity  i« 
hollowed  out  in  the  mass  of  cells,  the  central  cells  float  freely  in 


Fig.  489— Capillaiy  blood-Teaaelfl  of  the  tail 
of  a  young  larval  frog,  a,  capillaries 
penneable  to  blood ;  &,  fat  granules  at- 
tached to  the  -walls  of  the  vessels,  and 
concealing  the  nuclei ;  c,  hollow  prolon- 
gation of  a  capillary,  ending  in  a  point ; 
<2,  a  branching  cell  with  nucleus  and  fat- 


granvdes;  it  communicates  by  three 
branches  with  prolongation  of  capillaries 
already  formed;    «,  e,  blood  corpuscles 


still  oontainin{f  granites  of  fat. 


img  _ 
times.    (Kolliker.) 
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Tig.  490.— Derelopmeint  of  eapillaries  in  the  re- 
genenitiiig  tail  of  a  tadpole,  abed^  sprouts 
and  cords  of  p^>top]asm.    (Arnold.) 


the  fluid,  which  soon  begins  to  circulate  by  means  of  the  rhythmic 
pulsations  of  the  embryonic  heart 

These  pulsations  take  place  even  before  the  appearance  of  a 
cavity,  and  immediately 
after  the  first  layingdown 
of  the  cells  from  which  the 
heart  is  formed,  and  long 
before  muscular  fibres  or 
ganglia  have  been  formed 
in  the  cardiac  walls.  At 
first  they  seldom  exceed 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  in 
the  minute.  The  fluid 
within  the  cavity  of  the 
heart  shortly  assiunes  the 
characters  of  blood.  At 
the  same  tiihe,  the  cavity 
itself  forms  a  communica- 
tion with  the  great  vessels 
in  contact  with  it,  and  the 
cells  of  which  its  walls  are 

composed  are  transformed  into  fibrous  and  muscular  tissues,  and 
into  epitheliiun.    In  the  developing  chick  it  can  be  observed  with 
the  naked  eye  as  a  minute 
red   pulsating   little   mass 
before  the  end  of  the  second 
day  of  incubation. 

Blood-vessels. — Blood-ves- 
sels appear  to  be  developed 
in  two  ways,  according  to 
their  size.  In  the  forma- 
tion of  large  blood-vessels, 
masses  of  embryonic  cells 
similar  to  those  from  which 
the  heart  and  other  struc- 
tures of  the  embryo  are 
developed,  arrange  them- 
selves in  the  position,  form, 
and  thickness  of  the  deve- 
loping vessel.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  cells  in  the  inte- 
rior of   a  colunm  of   this 

kind  seems  to  be  developed  into  blood-corpuscles,  while  the  external 
layer  of  cells  is  converted  into  the  walls  of  the  vessel. 


Fig,  491.— The  same  region  after  the  lapee  of  24 
hours.  The  *' sprouts  and  oords  of  proto- 
plasm" have  become  channelled  out  into 
capiUazies.    (Arnold.) 
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la  the  development  of  capUiarie*  another  plan  is  puiBued. 
Thia  hau  been  well  illuBtrated  hj  Kiilliker,  as  obeerred  in  the 
taUa  of  tadpoleH.  The  Arat  lateral  veasels  of  the  tail  have  the 
form  of  simple  arches,  passing  between  the  main  artery  and 
vein,  and  are  produced  by  the  junction  of  prolongations,  sent  frrau 
both  the  artery  and  vein,  with  certain  elongated  or  star-shaped 
cells,  ill  the  substance  of  the  tail.  When  these  arches  are  formed 
and  are  permeable  to  blood,  new  prolongations  pass  from  them, 
join  other  radiated  cells,  and  thus  form  secondary  arohes.  In 
this  manner,  the  capillary  network  extends  in  proportion  as  the 
tail  increases  in  length  and  breadth,  and  it,  at  the  same  time, 
becomes  more  dense  by  the  formation,  according  to  the  s&me 


plan,  of  fresh  vessels  within  its  meshes.  The  prolongations  by 
M'hich  the  vessels  cammunicate  with  the  star-shaped  cells,  connst 
at  first  of  narrow  pointed  projections  from  the  sides  of  the  veesela, 
which  gradually  elongate  until  they  come  in  contact  with  the 
radiated  processes  of  the  cells.  The  thickness  of  such  a  pro- 
longation often  does  not  esceed  that  of  a  fibril  of  fibrous  tisnie, 
and  at  first  it  is  perfectly  solid ;  but,  by  degrees,  especially  after 
its  jmiction  with  a  cell,  or  with  another  prolongation,  or  with  s 
vessel  already  permeable  to  blood,  it  enhu-ges,  and  a  cavity  then 
forms  in  its  interior  (see  figs.  491,  49a)-  The  tissue  is  well  cal- 
culated to  illustrate  the  various  steps  in  the  developmeot  of 
blood-vessels  from  elongating  and  branching  cells. 

In  many  cases  a  whole  network  of  capillaries  is  developed  From 
a  network  of  branched,  embryonic  connective-tissue  corpuscles  br 
the  joining  of  their  processes,  the  multiplication  of  their  nuclei, 
and  the  vacuolation  of  the  cell-substance.    The  vacuoles  grHduiUr 
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coalesce  till  all  the  partitions  are  broken  down,  and  the  originally 
solid  protoplasmic  cell-substance  is,  so  to  speak,  tunnelled  out  into 
a  number  of  tubes. 

Capillaries  may  also  be  developed  from  cells  which  are  originally 
spheroidal,  vacuoles  form  in  the  interior  of  the  cells  gradually 
becoming  united  by  fine  protoplasmic  processes  ;  by  the  extension 
of  the  vacuoles  into  them,  capillary  tubes  are  gradually  formed. 

Morphology,  Heart, — When  it  first  appears,  the  heart  is 
approximately  tubular  in  form,  being  at  first  a  double  tube 
then  a  single  one.  It  receives 
at  its  two  posterior  angles  the 
two  omphalo-mesenteric  or 
vitelline  veins,  and  gives  off 
anteriorly  the  primitive  aorta 
(fig.  493).  The  junction  of 
the  two  veins  which  pass  into 
the  auricle  becomes  removed 
farther  and  farther  away  from 
the  heart,  and  the  vessel  thus 
formed  is  called  sinus  venosus 
near  to  the  auricle,  and  ductus 
venosus  farther  away,  or  if  it 
be  called  by  one  name  that 
of  meatiis  venosus  may  be 
used. 

It  soon,  however,  becomes 
curved  somewhat  in  the  shape 
of  a  horse-shoe,  with  the  convexity  towards  the  right,  the  venous 
end  being  at  the  same  time  drawn  up  towards  the  head,  so  that  it 
finally  lies  behind,  and  somewhat  to  the  right,  of  the  arterial. '  It 
also  becomes  partly  divided  by  constrictions  into  three  cavities. 

Of  these  three  cavities  which  are  developed  in  all  vertebrata^ 
that  at  the  venous  end  is  the  simple  auricle,  with  the  sinus 
venosus,  that  at  the  arterial  end  the  bulbus  arteriosus,  and  the 
middle  one  is  the  simple  ventricle. 

These  three  parts  of  the  heart  contract  in  succession.  The 
auricle  and  the  bulbus  arteriosus  at  this  period  lie  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  horse-shoe.  The  bulging  out  of  the  middle  portion 
inferiorly  gives  the  first  indication  of  the  future  form  of  the 
ventricle  (fig.  493).  The  great  curvature  of  the  horse-shoe  by 
the  same  means  becomes  much  more  developed  than  the  smaller 
curvature  between  the  auricle  and  bulbus ;  and  the  two  extremi- 
ties, the  auricle  and  bulb,  approach  each  other  superiorly,  so  as 
to  produce  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  later  form  of  the  heart, 


Fig.  493.— FcBtal  heart  in  wiooeeriye  stages  of 
devolopinsnt.  x*  yenous  extremity ;  a, 
arterial  extreuity;  3.  3,  pnlmonary 
branohes ;  4,  ductus  arteriosus.  (Dalton. ) 
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whilst  the  ventricle  becomes  more  and  more  developed  inferiorly. 
The  heart  of  fishes  retains  these  cavities,  no  further  division  by 
internal  septa  into  right  and  left  chambers  taking  place.  In 
amphibia,  also,  the  heart  throughout  life  consists  of  the  three 
muscular  divisions  which  are  so  early  formed  in  the  embryo  and 
the  sinus  venosus ;  but  the  auricle  is  divided  internally  by  a 
septum  into  a  pulmonary  and  systemic  auricle.  In  reptiles,  not 
merely  the  auricle  is  thus  divided  into  two  cavities,  but  a  similar 
septum  but  incomplete  is  more  or  less  developed  in  the  ventricle. 
In  birds  and  mammals,  both  auricle  and  ventricle  undergo  com- 
plete division  by  septa ;  whilst  in  these  animals  as  well  as  in 
reptiles,  the  bulbus  aortce  is  not  permanent,  but  becomes  lost  in 

the  ventricles.   The  sep- 

^Iw      tum  dividing  the  ventri- 

•^/2k  i%^  ^  ^L../J*        ^^®   commences   at   the 

^J^  '^C?i  '^^M^m  *P®^  ^^^    extends   up- 

'  i*^»C  ^^LMt         wards.    The  sub-division 

•n.  TT  -L  *  .v    V. ..  *  X,-      i.v  ^  *!.     J      of  the  auricles  is  very 

Fig.  494.— Heart  of  the  chick  at  the  45th,  65th,  and  1       «         1^    j         j  1 

85th  hours  of  incubation,    i,  the  venous  trunks;  early   foreshadOWed  DV 

2,  the  auricle;   3,  the  ventricle;  4,  the  bulbus  .1  ^     ^„4.„«.^«.*.u     «*  fk« 

i^tarioeus.    (Allen  Thomson.)  the     OUt^growth     Of  the 

.  two  auricular  appen- 
dages, which  occurs  before  any  septum  is  formed  externally. 
The  septum  of  the  auricles  is  developed  from  a  semilunar  fold, 
which  extends  from  above  downwards.  In  man,  the  septum 
between  the  ventricles,  according  to  Meckel,  begins  to  be  fonned 
about  the  fourth  week,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  weeks  is  complete. 
The  septum  of  the  auricles,  in  man  and  all  animals  which  possess 
it,  remains  imperfect  throughout  foetal  life.  When  the  partition 
of  the  auricles  is  first  commencing,  the  two  venee  cavse  have 
different  relations  to  the  two  cavities.  The  superior  cava  enters, 
as  in  the  adult)  into  the  right  auricle  ;  but  the  inferior  cava  is  so 
placed  that  it  appear^  to  enter  the  left  auricle,  and  the  posterior 
part  of  the  septum  of  the  auricles  is  formed  by  the  Eustachian 
valve,  which  extends  from  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  inferior 
cava.  Subsequently,  however,  the  septum,  growing  from  the 
anterior  wall  close  to  the  upper  end  of  the  ventricular  septum, 
becomes  directed  more  and  more  to  the  left  of  the  vena  cava 
inferior.  During  the  entire  period  of  foetal  life,  there  remains  an 
opening  in  the  septum,  which  the  valve  of  the  foramen  ovale, 
developed  in  the  third  month,  imperfectly  closes. 

The  bfdbus  arteriosus,  which  is  originally  a  single  tube,  becomes 
gradually  divided  into  two  by  the  growth  of  an  internal  septum, 
which  springs  from  the  posterior  wall,  and  extends  forwards 
towards  the  front  wall  and  downwards  towards  the  ventricles. 
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This    partition  takes  a  somewhat  spinal  direction,  so  tliat  the 
two  tubes  (aorta  and  pulmonary  artery)  wliicli  result  from  its 
CMinipIetioD,  do  not  run  side  by 
side,   but  are   twisted   rotmd 
each  otlier. 

As  the  septum  grows  down 
towards  the  ventriclea,  it  meets 
and  coalesces  with  the  up- 
wardly growing  ventricular 
aeptiun,  and   thus  from  the 

right  and  left  ventricles,  which  , 

are  now  completely  separate, 
arise  respectively  the  pulmo- 
nary- artery  and  aorta,  which 
are  also  quite  distinct  The 
auriculo-ventricular  and  aemi- 
liioar  valves  are  formed  by 
the  folds  of  the  endocardium. 

At  its  first  appearance,  as 
we   have  seen,    the    heart    is 

placed  just  beneath  the  head     *^.l«-^?''SSS.l'S'5!^S"*'"i?; 

01  the  icetus,  and  is  vervIariFe  BlmtHtotlHpaniua«itut*rtelTeiMl>. 

,   ..      ,      ...  ,_    ,      L    .°  ^.primltheuterUitaiiormaniebalb. 

relatively  to  the  whole  body  ;  iMwdtTidcd  into  a,  the  Moandiw  put 

but  with  the  growth  of  the  "aj^^l^.^itStS^S^^^T^^ 

ueck  it  becomes  further  and  """^  "^-  '•  '!>•  I:.*;  •*■**" 

urumtiTfl  aortic  or  toimcbiiu    archea  ; 

further    removed     from    the  i,  11,  iii.  ir,  tfa>  foui  bnuchki  oietu 

ij           j'ljj-  J.L                 which,  for  tha  lahe  of  cleaTDcn,  hmve 

head,   and   is    lodged    m  the            been  omitted  on  the  i%ht  ■««,  Tbepei- 

i-avittr  nf  tha  ihnrat  nunent aritemic  Tciaela  ue  d««ply,  the 

cavity  01  tne  thorax.  polmodaw  uterie* li^Ur,  •brndS-:  Iha 

Up  to  a  certain  period  the  p"*»  "'  ™  primWTa  ai^e*  which  •» 

.      ,         .       ,  ^   ,  ,  tawisitory  an  bIiiiiut  outlined ;  c,  placed 

auricular   is    latter    than    the  betman  tha  pennanest  tmnmon  cantid 

ventricukr    division    of     the  JttS.Ull'-^^Sr'a^SS';  T*^ 

heart;    but    this    relation    is  JSSS^SJS&^S^In.SSi^ 

gradually  revetwd  as  develop-  b«i  («»"  the  nm*.  emoaite  &t  foortk 

.  J  .,  ,,  anh:  i'^,  left  vertebral  and  mbdaTian 

ment  proceeds.     Moreover,  all  ut^Mt^vntMabom^  tiw  left,  <n 

through  fcetal  life,  the  walls  of 

the  right  ventricle  are  of  very 

much  the  same  thickness  as 

those  of  the  left,  which  may 

probably  be  explained  by  the 

fact  that   in    the    foetus   the 

right  ventricle  has  b>  propel 

the  blood  from  the  pulmonary 

artery  into  the  aorta,  and  thence  into  the  placenta,  while 

adult  it  only  drives  the  blood  tiirongh  the  lungs. 
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Aiteriet. — The  primitive  aorta  arisee  from  the  bulbua  arteriosiu 
und  divides  into  two  branches  which  arch  backwards,  one  on  eadi 
side  of  the  foregut  and  unite  again  behind  it,  and  in  front  of  the 
iiotochord  into  a  single  vessel. 

1'his  givea  oiF  the  two  omphalo-meaeiiteric  arteries,  which  dis- 
triliiite  branches  all  over  the  yolk-sac  ;  this  area  vatcviota  in  the 
chick  attaining  a  large  development,  and  being  limited  all  round 
by  (1  vessel  known  as  the  sinys  terminalis. 

Tlie  blood  is  collected  by  the  venous  channels,  and  returned 
through  the  omphalo-meeenteric 
veins  to  the  heart 

Behind  this  pair  of  primitJTe 
aortic  arches,  four  more  pain 
make  their  appearance  eucces- 
sively,  so  that  there  are  five  pain 
in  all,  each  one  running  along 
one  of  the  visceral  arches. 

These  five  are  never  all  ta  be 
seen  at  onoe  in  the  embryo  of 
higher  animals,  for  the  two  ante- 
rior pairs  gradually  disappear, 
while  the  posterior  ones  are 
making  their  appearance,  so  that 
at  length  only  throe  remain. 
Tig.  496.— DiagmnotroimvaabiTouid  In  fishes,  however,  they  all  per- 

Uii™'^?S^<S''^'ef^  "'^^  throughout  life  as  the  hran- 
^"dkim^.^i'iS'^i^^Q^  ''*''*'  arteries  supplying  the  gills, 
luodDg.   [iMEon.)  while    in    amphibia   three   pun 

persist  throughout  life. 
In   reptiles,   birds,   and    mammals,    further    transfonnalJoiis 
occur. 

In  reptiles  the  fourth  pair  remains  throughout  life  as  the  pe^ 
manent  right  and  left  aorta  ;  in  birds  the  right  one  remains  as  tbe 
permanent  aorta,  curving  over  the  right  bronchus  instead  of  tfae 
left  as  in  mammals. 

In  mammals  the  left  fourth  aortic  aroh  develops  into  the  per- 
manent aorta,  the  right  one  remaining  as  the  subclavian  arteiy 
of  that  side.  Thits  the  subclavian  artery  on  the  right  side  oo^ 
reaijonds  to  the  aortic  arch  on  the  left,  and  this  homoli^  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  recurrent  kryngeal  nerrc 
hooks  under  the  subclavian  on  the  right  side,  and  the  aortic  anb 
on  the  left. 

The  third  aortic  arch  remains  as  the  internal  carotid  artery, 
while  the  fifth  disappears  on  the  right  side,  hut  on  the  left  fomu 
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the  pulmonary  artery.  The  distal  end  of  this  arch  originally 
opens  into  Uie  deecending  aorta,  and  this  commuuication  (which 
is  permanent  throughout  life  in  many  reptiles  on  both  sides  of 
the  body)  remains  throughout  fcetal  life  under  the  name  of  dvelvs 
arteriotm :  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  arteiy,  to  the  right 
and  left  lung,  are  very  small,  and  most  of  the  blood  which  is  forced 
into  the  pulmonary  arteiy  pusses  through  the  wide  ductus  arte- 
riosus into  the  descending  aorta.  All  these  points  will  become 
clear  on  reference  to  the 
accompanying  diagram 
(fig-  495)- 

As  the  luubilical  vesicle 
dwindles  in  size,  the  por- 
tion of  the  omphalo-mes- 
enteric  arteries  outaidethe 
body  grad  ually  disappears, 
the  part  inside  the  body 
remaining  as  the  mesen- 
teric arteries. 

Meanwhile  with  the 
growth  of  the  allantois 
two  new  artories  {wnhili- 
cai)  appear,  and  rapidly 

increase  in  size  till  they      ng  ^„  _ Dusimm  of  eoibiTD  ud  itaTcaeii  >t  a 
are  the   largct  bninch™  SfpSgySgC;  SZLSSSi 

of    the    aorta:    thev   are  huTBbMometarlberdeTdaped.uidtlieineMD- 

_.  ,      ,.  -^  ,  toio uteifca bsTe flnlund, vldle the umbUiisl 

given  off  from  the  mtemal  T«hae  ud  Ita  Tuo^bnudiei  u«  mrj  mach 

;i:,. , : J     t tedueed  in  ilie.    Ilw  tens  ambOlHit  iirtafw 

iliac   artonOS,    and    for    a  ucaeaiiiaaingontiiitlieplusite.    (D^ton.) 

long  time  are  oonsiderably 

lai^er  than  the  external  iliacs  which  supply  the  comparatively 

small  hind-limbs. 

Vnnt. — The  chief  veins  in  the  early  embryo  may  be  divided 
into  two  groups,  visceral  and  parietal :  the  former  includes  the 
omphalo-mesenteric  and  umbilical,  the  latter  the  jugular  and 
cardinal  veins.     The  former  may  be  first  considered. 

The  earliest  veins  to  appear  in  the  fcetus  are  the  omphalo- 
mesenteric or  vitelline,  which  return  the  blood  from  the  yolk-sac  to 
the  developing  auricle.  As  soon  as  the  placenta  with  its  umbilical 
veins  is  developed,  these  unite  with  the  omphalo-mesenteric,  and 
thus  the  blood  which  reaches  the  auricle  comes  partly  from  the 
yolk-sac  and  partly  from  the  placenta.  The  right  omphalo- 
mesenteric and  the  right  umbilical  veins  soon  disappear,  and  the 
united  left  omphalo-meBenteric  and  umbilical  veins  pass  through 
the  developing  liver  on   the  way   to  the  auricle.     Two  sets  of 
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vessels  make  their  appearance  in  connection  with  the  liver  (ven© 
hepatic®  advehentes,  and  i*evehentes),  both  opening  into  the 
united  omphalo-mesenteric  and  umbilical  veins,  in  such  a  way 
that  a  portion  of  the  venous  blood  traversing  the  latter  is  diverted 
into  the  developing  liver,  and,  having  passed  through  its  capillaries, 
returns  to  the  umbilical  vein  through  the  venae  hepaticse  revehentea 
at  a  point  nearer  the  heart  (see  fig.  498).  The  portion  of  vein 
between  the  afferent  and  efferent  veins  of  the  liver  becomes  the 

ductus  venosus.  The  venae  he- 
paticse  advehentes  become  the 
right  and  left  branches  of  the 
portal  vein,  the  venae  hepaticse 
revehentes  become  the  hepatic 
veins,  which  open  just  at  the 
junction  of  the  ductus  venosus 
with  another  large  vein  (vena 
cava  inferior),  which  is  now  being 
developed.  The  mesenteric  por- 
tion of  the  omphalo-mesenteric 
vein  returning  blood  from  the 
developing  intestines  remains  as 
the  mesenteric  vein,  which,  by 
its  union  with  the  splenic  vem, 
forms  the  portal. 

Thus  the  foetal  liver  is  supplied 
with  venous  blood  from  two 
sources,  through  the  umbilical 
and  portal  vein  respectively.  At 
birth    the    circulation    through 


Fig.  498.— Diagrams  flluatrating  the  deve- 
lopment of  yeins  about  the  liver. 
Bf  d  Cf  ducts  of  Cnvier,  riffht  and  left ; 
c  a.  li^t  and  left  carainal  veins ; 
o,  left  omphalo^neoenteric  vein;  o\ 
Tight  ompnalo-mesenteric  vein,  al- 
most shiivdled  up :  u  u'  umbilical 
veins,  of  which  u',  the  xifffat  one,  has 
almost  disappeared.  Setween  the 
Tense  caidinales  is  seen  the  outline 
of  therudimentary  liver  with  its  vensB 
hepaticse  advehentes,  and  revehentes. 
Df  ductus  venosus ;  V,  hepatic  veins ; 
«t,  vena  cava  inferior;  P,  portal  vein; 
T^P'fVenie advehentes;  m, mesenteric 
veins.    (Kolliker.) 


the  umbilical  vein  of  course  00m- 
pletelj  ceases  and  the  vessel  begins  at  once  to  dwindle,  so  that 
now  the  only  venous  supply  of  the  liver  is  through  the  portal  vein. 
The  earliest  appearance  of  the  parietal  system  of  veins  is  the  for- 
mation of  two  short  transverse  veins  (ducts  of  Cuvier)  opening  into 
the  auricle  on  either  side,  which  result  from  the  union  of  an  an- 
terior cardinal,  afterwards  forming  a  jugular,  vein,  coUecting  blood 
from  the  head  and  neck,  and  a  posterior  cardinal  vein  which  returns 
the  blood  from  the  Wolffian  bodies,  the  vertebral  column,  and  the 
parieties  of  the  trunk.  This  arrangement  persists  throughout  life 
in  fishes,  but  in  mammals  the  following  transformations  occur. 

As  the  kidneys  are  developing  a  new  vein  appears  (vena  cava 
inferior),  formed  by  the  junction  of  their  efferent  veins.  It  receives 
branches  from  the  legs  (iliac)  and  increases  rapidly  in  size  as 
they  grow  :  further  up  it  receives  the  hepatic  veins,  which  by 
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now  have  loet  their  original  opening  into  the  ductua  '< 
The  heart  gradually  deecenda  into  the  thorax,  causing  the  ducts 
of  Ciivier  to  become  oblique  instead  of  transverse.  As  the  fore- 
limbs  develop,  the  subclavian  veins  are  formed. 

A  transverse  commuDicating  trunk  now  unites  the  two  ducts 
of  Cnvier,  and  graduallj  increases,  while  the  left  duct  of  Cnvier 
becomes  almost  entirely  obliterated  (all  its  blood  passing  by  the 
communicating  trunk  to  the  r^ht  aide)  (fig.  499,  c.  D.).  The  right 
duct  of  Cuvier  remains  as  the  right  innominate  vein,  while  the 


A 


4<^.— Diignms  lUiutiHtiiig'  the  development  Df 
',  jumlsr  veim ;  *,  hopatic  veina ;  c.  cardinal  ti 
JQ^ular  ve\n  ;  J  «.  ^Elemal  jusuUr  vein  ;  a  i,a 
;  renal  veiiu  ;  /  /,  iUsc  leiiu ;  i  ij,  hypogutric  i 


Gommunicfiting  branch  forms  the  left  innominate.  The  remnant 
of  the  left  duct  of  Cuvier  generally  remains  as  a  fibroua  band, 
running  obliquely  down  to  the  coronary  vein,  which  is  really  the 
proximal  part  of  the  left  duct  of  Cnvier.  In  front  of  the  root  of 
the  left  lung,  another  relic  may  be  fotmd  in  ttie  form  of  the  so- 
called  vestigial  fold  of  Marshall,  which  is  a  fold  of  pericardium 
running  in  the  aame  direction. 

In  many  of  the  lower  mammals,  such  as  the  rat,  the  left  ductus 
Cuvieri  remains  as  a  left  aupierior  cava. 

Meanwhile,  a  transverse  branch  carries  acroas  most  of  the  blood 
of  the  left  posterior  cardinal  vein  into  the  right ;  and  by  this 
union  the  great  azygoa  vein  is  formed. 
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The  upper  portions  of  the  left  posterior  cardinal  vein  remain  as 
the  left  superior  intercostal  and  vena  azygos  minor. 


Circulation  of  Blood  in  thb  Fcetus. 

The  circulation  of  blood  in  the  foBtus  differs  considerably  from 
that  of  the  adult.  It  will  be  well,  perhaps,  to  begin  its  descrip- 
tion by  tracing  the  course  of  the  blood,  which,  after  being  carried 
out  to  the  placenta  by  the  two  umbilical  arteries,  has  returned, 
cleansed  and  replenished,  to  the  foetus  by  the  umbilical  vein. 

It  is  at  first  conveyed  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  and 
there  the  stream  is  divided, — a  part  of  the  blood  passing  straight 
on  to  the  inferior  vena  cava,  through  a  venous  canal  called  the 
dticttu  venotus,  while  the  remainder  passes  into  the  portal  vein, 
and  reaches  the  inferior  vena  cava  only  after  circulating  through 
the  liver.  Whether,  however,  by  the  direct  route  through  the 
ductus  venosus  or  by  the  roundabout  way  through  the  liver, — all 
the  blood  which  is  returned  from  the  placenta  by  the  umbilical 
vein  reaches  the  inferior  vena  cava  at  last,  and  is  carried  by  it 
to  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  into  which  cavity  is  also  pouring 
the  blood  that  has  circulated  in  the  head  and  neck  and  arms,  and 
has  been  brought  to  the  auricle  by  the  superior  vena  cava  It 
might  be  naturally  expected  that  the  two  streams  of  blood  would 
be  mingled  in  the  right  auricle,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  or  only 
to  a  slight  extent.  The  blood  from  the  superior  vena  cava, — the 
less  pure  fluid  of  the  two — passes  almost  exclusively  into  the  right 
ventricle,  through  the  auriculo- ventricular  opening,  just  as  it  does 
in  the  adult ;  while  the  blood  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  is  directed 
by  the  fold  of  the  living  membrane  of  the  heart,  called  the  Eusta- 
chian valve,  through  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle,  whence 
it  passes  into  the  left  ventricle,  and  out  of  this  into  the  aorta,  and 
thence  to  all  the  body,  but  chiefly  to  the  head  and  neck.  The 
blood  of  the  superior  vena  cava,  which,  as  before  said,  passes  into 
the  right  ventricle,  is  sent  out  thence  in  small  amowU  through 
the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  lungs,  and  thence  to  the  left  auricle, 
as  in  the  adult  The  greater  part,  however,  by  far,  does  not  go 
to  the  lungs,  but  instead,  passes  through  a  canal,  the  duetvs 
arteriosus,  leading  from  the  pulmonary  artery  into  the  aorta  just 
below  the  origin  of  the  three  great  vessels  which  supply  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body ;  and  there  meeting  that  part  of  the  blood  of 
the  inferior  vena  cava  which  has  not  gone  into  these  large  vessels, 
it  is  distributed  with  it  to  the  trunk  and  other  parts, — a  portion 
passing  out  by  way  of  the  two  umbilical  arteries  to  the  placenta. 
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From  the  placenta  it  Ib  returned  by  the  umbilical  vein  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  liver,  from  which  the  description  started. 
Changes  after  Birtli. — After  birth  the  foramen  ovale  clwies. 


Fig.  soo.~Dltenm  of  the  Fcetal  Circulation. 

and  so  do  the  ductus  arteriosus  and  ductus  venoeus,  as  well  as 
the  lunbilical  veesels;  so  that  the  two  Btreama  of  blood  which 
arrive  at  the  right  auricle  by  the  superior  and  inferior  vena  cava 
respectively,  thenceforth  mingle  in  this  cavity  of  the  heart,  and 
passing  into  the  right  ventricle,    go  by  way  of  the  pulmonarj- 
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artery  to  the  lungs,  and  through  these  after  purification,  to  the 
left  auricle  and  ventricle,  to  be  distributed  over  the  body. 


The  Nervous  System. 

The  Cranial  and  Spinal  Nerves, — The  cranial  nerves  are  derived 
from  a  continuous  band,  called  the  neural  band.  Thev  are  formed 
before  the  neural  canal  is  complete.  The  neural  band  is  made  up 
of  two  laminse  going  from  the  dorsal  edges  of  the  neural  groove  to 
the  external  epiblast.  It  becomes  separated  from  the  epiblast,  and 
then  forms  a  crest  attached  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  brain.  The 
posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  arise  as  outgrowths  of  median 
processes  of  cells  from  the  dorsal  side  of  the  spinal  cord,  which 
become  attached  laterally  to  the  spinal  cord  as  their  original  point 
of  attachment  disappears.  The  anterior  roots  probably  arise  from 
the  ventral  part  of  the  cord  as  a  number  of  strands  for  each  nerve. 
They  appear  later  than  the  posterior  roots.  The  rudiment  of  the 
posterior  root  is  differentiated  into  a  proximal  round  nerve  con- 
nected to  the  cord,  a  ganglionic  portion  and  a  distal  portion.  To 
the  last  the  anterior  nerve-root  becomes  attached. 

The  Spinal  Cord, — The  spinal  cord  consists  at  first  of  the  un- 
differentiated epiblast  of  the  walls  of  the  neural  canal,  the  cavity 


Fig.  501  .—Diagram  of  derelopment  of  spinal  oord.    c  e,  central  canal ;  a/,  anterior  flmire ; 
/i/,  posterior  fisHure ;  ^,  grey  matter ;  u*,  white  matter.      For  furiktr  a^anatioHtiff 

tfXt. 

of  which  is  large,  with  almost  parallel  sides.  The  walls  are  at 
first  composed  of  elongated  irregular  nucleated  columnar  cells, 
arranged  in  a  radiate  manner.  The  cavity  then  becomes  narrow 
in  the  middle  and  of  an  hour-glass  shape  (fig.  501).  When  the 
spinal  nen'es  make  their  first  appearance,  about  the  fourth  day  in 
the  chick,  the  epiblastic  walls  become  differentiated  into  three  parts : 
(a)  the  epithelium  lining  the  central  canal ;  (6)  the  grey  matter ; 
(c)  the  external  white  matter.  The  last  is  derived  from  the 
outermost  part  of  the  epiblastic  walls  by  the  conversion  of  the 
cells  into  longitudinal  nerve-fibres.  The  fibres  being  without  anj 
myelin  sheath,  are  for  a  time  grey  in  appearance.  The  white 
matter  corresponds  in  position  to  the  anterior  and  posterior 
nerve-roots  ,and  are  the   anterior  and  posterior  white  columns. 


J 
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It  ia  at  firat  a  very  thin  layer,  but  inoreasee  in  thicknesB  until  it 
covers  the  whole  cord.  The  grey  matter  too  ariBee  from  the  cells 
by  their  being  prolonged  into  fibres.  The  change  in  the  central 
cells  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  ant«rior  and  posterior  comua  of 
grey  matter  and  the  anterior  grey  commissure  then  appear. 
The  anterior  fissure  is  formed  on  Uie  fifth  day  by  the  growth 
downwards  of  the  anterior  comua  of  grey  matter  towards  the 
middle  line.     The  posterior  fiaaure  ia  formed  later.     The  whole 


rtvbAlliun ;   "» 0, 


anuiD  brain  {maffnifled).  i,  3« 
thi««  monthi  ol£  n,  middle 
ledullA  oblong&b         "    ' 


Fig.  501.— Earlj'  lUgu 
embrro  sbouC  iieveD 

(riMBmcephBlon) ;  i, 

hemispherefl  ;  f.  infundlbalum  ;  cik-  j  duuwb  ujb  wvmu 
.  coone  af  derslopmeDt ;  Fip.  «  is  &  late«1  view,  ihowing  0 
cenbrnl  hemispbera  wblch  bava  oarend  in  the  *'**^*™^ 
UDCDTend.  (ifoiliker.l 
N.B.—TnOg.  1  tbellneltenalnataiDtherigfat  hemliphere 
iotothe  "- ■--■  — 


cord  now  becomes  circular.     The  poeterior  grey  commissure  is 
then  formed. 

When  it  first  appears,  the  spinal  cord  occupies  the  u-hole  length 
of  the  medullary  canal,  but  as  development  proceeds,  the  spinal 
column  grows  more  rapidly  than  the  contained  cord,  so  that  the 
latter  appears  as  if  drawn  up  till,  at  birth,  it  is  opposite  the  third 
lumbar  vertebra,  and  in  the  adiilt  opposite  the  first  lumbar.  In 
the  same  way  the  increasing  obliquity  of  the  spinal  nerves  in  the 
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neural  canal,  as  we  approach  the  lumbar  region,  and  the  cavda 
equina  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cord,  are  accounted  for. 

Brain. — We  have  seen  that  the  front  portion  of  the  medul- 
lary canal  is  almost  from  the  first  widened  out  and  diyided  into 
three  vesicles.  From  the  anterior  vesicle  (thalamencephalou)  the 
two  primary  optic  vesicles  are  budded  off  laterally  :  their  further 
history  will  be  traced  in  the  next  section.  Somewhat  later,  from 
the  same  vesicle  the  rudiments  of  the  hemispheres  appear  in  the 
form  of  two  outgrowths  at  a  higher  level,  which  grow  upwards  and 
backwards.     These  form  the  prosencephalon. 

In  the  walls  of  the  posterior  (third)  cerebral  vesicle,  a  thicken- 
ing appears  (rudimentary  cerebellum)  which  becomes  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  vesicle  by  a  deep  inflection. 

At  this  time  there  are  two  chief  curvatures  of  the  brain  (fig. 
502).  (i.)  A  sharp  bend  of  the  whole  cerebral  mass  downwards 
round  the  end  of  the  notochord,  by  which  the  anterior  vesicle, 
which  was  the  highest  of  the  three,  is  bent  downwards,  and  the 
middle  one  comes  to  occupy  the  highest  position.  (2.)  A  sharp 
bend,  with  the  convexity  forwards,  which  runs  in  from  behind 
beneath  the  rudimentary  cerebellum  separating  it  from  the 
medulla. 

Thus,  five  fundamental  parts  of  the  foetal  brain  may  be  distin- 
guished, which,  together  with  the  parts  developed  from  them,  mar 
be  presented  in  the  following  tabular  view  : — i 


Table  of  Pabts  Developed  fbom  Fundamental  Pabts  of 


1 1. -Middle 
Primary 
Vesicle, 
or    Mid- 
brain. 

in.  Posterior 
Primary 
Vesicle, 
or  Hind- 
brain. 


Bbain. 


I.  Anterior 
Primary 
Vesicle, 
or  Fore- 
brain. 


First  Secondary  Vesicle 
or    Prosencephalon. 


Second  Secondary  Vesi- 
cle or  Thalamen- 
cephalon  (Diencepha* 
Ion). 


Anterior  end  of  third  ventricle, 
foramen  of  Monro,  lateral  Ten- 
tricles,  cerebral  hemispheres, 
corpora  striata,  corpus  callostim. 
fornix,  lateral  ventricles,  olfac- 
tory bulb. 

Thalami  optici,  pineal  gland,  part 
of  pituitary  body,  third  ven- 
tricle, optic  nerve  and  retina, 
infundibulum. 


Third  Secondary  Vesicle  J  Corpora      quadrigemina, 
or  Mesencephalon.         (      cerebri,  aqueduct  of  Sylvias. 


crnTB 


Fourth  Secondary  Vesicle  \ 
or  Epencephalon.  f  -p,      . .  ( Cerebellum,  pons. 

f  Fifth  Secondary  Vesicle  f     tricle  1      ™e<^«"*  <>^^^°- 

or  Metencephalon.        J  *  (     gata. 

(  (/if/rt#.) 
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The  cerebral  hemispheres  grow  rapidly  upwards  and  backwards, 
while  from  their  inferior  surface  the  olfactory  bulbs  are  budded 
off,  and  the  prosencephalon,  from  which  they  spring,  remains 
to  form  the  third  ventricle  and  optic  thalami.  The  middle 
cerebral  vesicle  (mesencephalon)  for  some  time  is  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  foetal  brain,  and  in  fishes,  amphibia,  and 
reptiles,  it  remains  uncovered  through  life  as  the  optic  lobes. 
But  in  birds  the  growth  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  thrusts  the 
optic  lobes  down  laterally,  and  in  manmialia  completely  overlaps 
them. 

In  the  lower  mammalia  the  backward  growth  of  the  hemi- 
spheres ceases  as  it  were,  but  in  the  higher  groups,  such  as  the 
monkeys  and  man,  they 
grow  still  further  back, 
until  they  completely  cover 
in  the  cerebellum,  so  that 
on  looking  down  on  the 
brain  from  above,  the  cere- 
bellum is  quite  concealed 
from  view.  The  surface  of 
the  hemispheres  is  at  first 
quite  smooth,  but  as  early 
as  the  third  month  the 
great  Sylvian  fissure  begins 
to  be  formed  (fig.  503). 

The   next  to  appear   is 
the  parieto-occipital  or  per- 


Fig.  <o3.— Side  view  of  foetal  brain  at  six  months,. 
Bnowing  oommenoement  of  f onnation  of  the 
principal  flnores  and  oonyolntirais.  F,  frontal 
tobe ;  P,  parietal ;  O,  occipital ;  T,  temporal ; 
a  a  Gf  oonunencing  ftrontal  oonvolutions ; 
«,  Bvlvian  flastire ;  a'^  its  anterior  division ; 
c,  within  it  the  central  lobe  or  island  of  Beil ; 
r,  fissure  of  Bolando ;  p,  perpendicular  fls* 
sure.    (R.  Wagner.) 


pendicular    fissure ;    these 

two  great  fissures,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  sulci,  are  formed  by  a 

curving  round  of  the  whole  cerebral  mass. 

In  the  sixth  month  the  fissure  of  Rolando  appears :  from  this- 
time  till  the  end  of  fcetal  life  the  brain  grows  rapidly  in  size,  and 
the  convolutions  appear  in  quick  succession ;  first  the  great  pri- 
mary ones  are  sketched  out,  then  the  secondary,  and  lastly  the 
tertiary  ones  in  the  sides  of  the  fissures.  The  commissures  of 
the  brain  (anterior,  middle,  and  posterior),  and  the  corpus  callosum, 
are  developed  by  the  growth  of  fibres  across  the  middle  line. 

The  Hippocampus  major  is  formed  by  the  folding  in  of  the  grey- 
matter  from  the  exterior  into  the  lateral  ventricles.  The  essential 
points  in  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  brain,  are  diagram matically  shown  in  the  two  accompanying 
figures  (figs.  502,  503). 
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Thb  Special  Sbnsb  Organs. 

The  Eye. — Soon  after  the  first  three  cerebral  vesicles  have 
become  distinct  from  each  other,  the  anterior  one  sends  out  a 
lateral  vesicle  from  each  side  (primary  optic  vesicle),  which  grows 
out  towards  the  free  surface,  its  cavity  of  course  communicating 
with  that  of  the  cerebral  vesicle  through  the  canal  in  its 
pedicle.  It  is  soon  met  and  iuvaginated  by  an  in-groiinng 
process  from  the  epiblast  (fig.  504),  very  much  as  the  growing 
tooth  is  met  by  the  process  of  epithelium  which  produces  the 
enamel  organ.  This  process  of  the  epiblast  is  at  first  a  depression, 
which  ultimately  becomes  closed  in  at  the  edges  so  as  to  produce 

-1 


Fig.  504.— Longitadinal  iiection  of  ihB  primary  optic  vesicle  in  the  chick  magnified  (flrom 
Bemak).— A,  from  an  embrro  of  raxty-fiTe  nonrs;  B,  a  few  hours  later;  C.  of  the 
fourth  day ;  e,  the  oomeous  layer  or  epidermis,  presenting  in  A  the  open  depreanoo 
for  the  lens,  whieh  is  closed  in  B  and  C ;  Z,  the  lens  follicle  and  lens ;  pr,  the  pnmsry 
optic  yeside ;  in  A  and  B,  the  pedicle  is  shown ;  in  G,  the  section  being  to  the  ride  rf 
the  pedide,  the  latter  is  not  shown ;  9,  the  secondary  ocular  veside  and  ntreoos 
humour. 

a  hollow  ball,  which  is  thus  completely  severed  from  the  epithelium 
with  which  it  was  originally  continuous.  From  this  hollow  ball 
the  crystalline  lens  is  developed.  The  way  in  which  this  occurs 
has  been  indicated  in  a  previous  chapter  under  the  head  of  structure 
of  the  lens.  By  the  in-growth  of  the  lens  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
primary  optic  vesicle  is  forced  back  nearly  into  contact  with  the 
posterior,  and  thus  the  primary  optic  vesicle  is  almost  obliterated. 
The  cells  in  the  anterior  wall  are  much  longer  than  those  of  the 
posterior  wall ;  from  the  former  the  retina  proper  is  developed, 
from  the  latter  the  retinal  pigment. 

The  cup-shaped  hollow  in  which  the  lens  is  now  lodged  is 
termed  the  secondary  optic  vesicle  :  its  walls  grow  up  all  round, 
leaving,  however,  a  slit  at  the  lower  part. 

Choroidal  Fissure.. — Through  this  slit  (fig.  506),  often  termed 
the  choroidal  fissure^  a  process  of  mesoblast  containing  numerous 
blood-vessels  projects,  and  occupies  the  cavity  of  the  secondary 
optic  vesicle  behind  the  lens,  filling  it  with  vitreous  humour  and 
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furnishing  the  lens  capsule  and  the  oapsulo-pupillar?  membrane. 
This  process  in  mammals  projects,  not  only  into  the  secondary 
optic  vesicle,  but  also  into 
the  pedicle  of  the  primaiy 
optic  vesicle  invaginating  it 
for  some  distance  from  be- 
neath, and  thus  carrying  up 
the  arteria  centmlu  retina 
into  ibt  permanent  position 
in  the  centre  of  the  optic 
nerve. 

This  invagination  of    the 
optic  nerve  does  not  occnr 
in    Inrdt,    and  consequently 
no  arteria   centralis  retinte 
exists  in   them.     But   they 
possess  an  important  permn- 
uent    relic    of    the    original 
protrusion  of  the  mesoblaat 
through  the  choroidal  fissure, 
in  thepecUa,  while  a  remnant 
of  the  same  fissure  sometimes 
occurs    in    man    under   the 
name  coloboma  iridis.     The 
cavity  of  the  primary  optic  vesicle 
becomes     completely    obliterated, 
and  the  rods  and    cones  growing 
up    from     the    external    limiting 
membrane,  get  into  apposition  with 
the  pigment  layer  of  the  retina. 
The   inner  segments  of  the  rods 
become  the  first  formed,  then  the 
outer.     The  cavity  of  its  pedicle 
disappears   and    the    solid   optic 
nerve  is  formed.     Meanwhile  the 
cavity  which  existed  in  the  centre 
of  the  primitive  lene  becomes  filled 
up  by  the  growth  of  fibres  from 
its  posterior  wall.     The  epithelium 
of   the  comea  is   developed  from 
the    epiblast,    while    the    corneal 
tissue  proper  is  derived  from  the 
meeoblast   which    intervenes    be- 
tween the  epiblast  and  the  primi- 


hy  the  pedida  of  th«  prir      .     ^ 

de ;   p,  the  pi(rni«nt  Uyer  ol  tfafi  : 
r,  the  inner  wbII  farming  the  retliui  i 
VM,  MooodAn  optic  Tcwde  conC&iiit 
mdimmt  01  the  vitreoiu  humoor. 
(KOUiker.) 


,.   , — mtiial  Kctioii 

ot  the  eyeball  ol  a  hUDuui  embiyo 
of  four  weeki.  The  ulterior  haU 
of  the  aectjoD  in  repreflentod :  *r. 
the  renuina  of  tha  eavitr  of  (he 
ptJniaj-r  optic  Tariole ;  p,  the  itaun 
part  of  the  outer  Uyer  tomiiiig  the 

inner  part  gjilng  riae  to  the  colum- 
nar and  other  atnicturca  of  tb« 
fvtliui;  Vithacommenelnff  vitMona 
humour  wtthin  tbe  aeconaary  optic 
•oicle  1 1',  the  ocolar  dsR  thruogh 
Thlch  the  loop  of  the  mittal  blood- 
Teaael,  a,  projeot*  ftom  below ;  I, 
tbe  lau  viUi  a  cmtni  aTitr. 
X  100.    [KfiUaCT.J 
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tive  lens  whioh  was  originally  oontiauous  with  it.  The  tdmtic 
coat  is  developed  round  the  eye-ball  from  the  geueral  mesoblast  iu 
which  it  is  embedded.  The  choroid  is  developed  from  the  meso- 
blast  on  the  outside  of  the  optic  cup  and  the  iris  by  the  growing 
forwards  of  the  auterior  edge  of  the  optic  cup,  both  layers  of 
which  becoming  pigmented  remain  as  the  uvea.  Externally  the 
choroidal  mesoblast  grows  inwards  to  form  the  main  structure.  The 
ciliary  processes  arise  from  the  hypertrophy  of  the  edge  of  the 
optic  cup  which  forma  folds  into  which  the  choroidal  mesoblast 
grows,  and  in  which  blood- 
vessels and  pigment^ells 


The  iris  is  formed 
rather  late,  as  a  circular 
septum  projecting  iu- 
wards,  from  the  fore  pan 
of  the  choroid,  between 
the  lens  and  the  cornoL 
In  the  eye  of  the  fcetos 
of  mammalia,  the  pupil 
is  closed  by  a  delicate 
membrane,  the  memhmm 
pupiUarit,  which  forms 
the  front  portion  of  a 
highly  vascular  membrane 
Fig.  ^;.— Biood-THHii  Dt  the  cmtnio'pnpsiivj      that,    in  tbc  fcetus,  sur- 


The  dnwiDf  ia  ttkai  ttom  m  prepusSon  in-      rounds   tbe    lens,   and   m 

the papOlarr membnns,    (KuUilia-,)  tulo-pvpUlarU   {fig.   507). 

It  is  supplied  with  blood 
by  a  branch  of  the  arteria  centralis  retincF.,  which,  passing  forwwdii 
to  the  back  of  the  lens,  there  subdivides.  The  membrana  cap 
sulo-pupillaria  withers  and  disappears  in  the  human  subject  ashort 
time  before  birth. 

The  eyelids  of  the  human  subject  and  mammiferous  animals, 
like  those  of  birds,  are  first  developed  in  the  form  of  a  ling. 
They  then  extend  over  the  globe  of  the  eye  untQ  they  meet  aixl 
become  firmly  agglutinated  to  each  other.  But  before  birth,  or 
in  the  camivora  after  birth,  they  again  separate. 

The  Ear. — Very  early  in  the  development  of  tbe  embryo  ■ 
depression  or  ingrowth  of  the  epiblast  occurs  on  each  side  of  the 
head  which  deepens  and  soon  becomes  a  closed  follicle.  This 
primary  otie  vedde,  which  closely  corresponds  in  its  formation  to 
the  lens  follicle  in  the  eye,  sinks  down  to  some  distance  from  the 
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free  surface ;  from  it  are  developed  the  epithelial  lining  of  the 
Tnemhraruyus  labyrinth  of  the  internal  ear,  consisting  of  the  vesti- 
bule and  its  semicircular  canals  and  the  scala  media  of  the  cochlea. 
The  surrounding  mesoblast  gives  rise  to  the  various  fibrous  bony 
and  cartilaginous  parts  which  complete  and  enclose  this  mem- 
branous labyrinth,  the  bony  semicircular  canals,  the  walls  of  the 
cochlea  with  its  scala  vestibuli  and  scala  tympani.  In  the  meso- 
blast between  the  primary  otic  vesicle  and  the  brain,  the  auditor}- 
nerve  is  gradually  differentiated  and  forms  its-  central  and  peri- 
pheral attachments  to  the  brain  and  internal  ear  respectively. 
According  to  some  authorities,  however,  it  is  said  to  take  its  origin 
from  and  grow  out  of  the  hind  brain. 

The  Eustachian  tube,  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  and  the 
.external  auditory  passage,  are  remains  of  the  first  branchial  cleft. 
The  membrana  tympani  divides  the  cavity  of  this  cleft  into  an 
internal  space,  the  tympanum,  and  the  external  meatus.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  which  is  prolonged  in  the  form 
of  a  diverticulum  through  the  Eustachian  tube  into  the  tympanum, 
and  the  external  cutaneous  system  come  into  relation  with  each 
other  at  this  point ;  the  two  membranes  being  separated  only  by 
the  proper  membrane  of  the  tympanum. 

The  pinna  or  external  ear  is  developed  from  a  process  of 
integument  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  first  and  second  visceral 
arches,  and  probably  corresponds  to  the  gill-cover  (operculum)  in 
fishes. 

The  Nose. — The  nose  originates  like  the  eye  and  ear  in  a  de- 
pression of  the  superficial  epiblast  at  each  side  of  the  fronto-nasal 
process  (primary  olfttctory  groove),  which  is  at  first  completely 
separated  from  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  gradually  extends 
backwards  and  downwards  till  it  opens  into  the  mouth. 

The  outer  angles  of  the  fronto-nasal  process,  uniting  with  the 
maxillary  process  on  each  side,  convert  what  was  at  first  a  groove 
into  a  closed  canal. 

The  Alimentary  Caxal. 

The  alimentary  canal  in  the  earliest  stages  of  its  development 
consists  of  three  distinct  parts — the  fore  and  hind  gut  ending 
blindly  at  each  end  of  the  body,  and  a  middle  segment  which 
communicates  freely  on  its  ventral  surface  with  the  cavity  of  the 
yelk-sac  through  the  vitelline  or  omphalo-mesenteric  duct. 

From  the  fore-gut  are  formed  the  pharynx,  oesophagus,  and 
stomach ;  from  the  hind-gut,  the  lower  end  of  the  colon  and  the 
rectum.     The  mouth  is  developed  by  an  involution  of  the  epiblast 
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between  the  maxillary  and  mandibular  processes,  which  becomes 
deeper  and  deeper  till  it  reaches  the  blind  end  of  the  fore-gut,  and 
at  length  communicates  freely  with  the  pharynx  by  the  absorption 
of  the  partition  between  the  two. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  alimentary  canal  the  anus  is  formed 
in  a  precisely  similar  way  by  an  involution  from  the  free  surface, 
which  at  length  opens  into  the  hind-gut.  When  the  depression 
from  the  free  surface  does  not  reach  the  intestine,  the  condition 
known  as  imperforate  anus  results.    A  similar  condition  may  exist 


B 
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Fig.  508.  —  Outlines  of  the  foim  and  position  of\the  alimentaiy  canal  in  suocradrp 
stages  of  its  development.  A,  alimentary  canal,  &c.,  in  an  embryo  of  foor  we^ ; 
B,  at  six  weeks  ;  C,  at  eight  weeks  ;  D,  at  ten  weeks ;  l^  the  primitive  lungs  connected 
with  the  pharynx ;  s,  the  stomach  ;  d,  duodenum ;  i,  the  small  intestine ;  1',  the  large; 
e,  the  csecum  and  vermiform  app^ida^e ;  r,  tiie  rectum ;  elf  in  A,  the  cloaca  ;  a,  in  B, 
the  anus  distinct  from  »i,  the  sinus  uro-genitalis ;  v,  the  ydk-€ac ;  rt,  the  vitelb- 
intestinal  duct ;  u,  the  urinary  bladder  ana  urachus  leading  to  the  aJlantois ;  g,  genital 
ducts.    (Allen  Thomson.) 

at  the  other  end  of  the  alimentary  canal  from  the  failure  of  the 
involution  which  forms  the  mouth,  to  meet  the  fore- gut.  The 
middle  portion  of  the  digestive  canal  becomes  more  and  more 
closed  in  till  its  originally  wide  communication  with  the  yelk-sac 
becomes  narrowed  dow^n  to  a  small  duct  (vitelline).  This  duct 
usually  completely  disappears  in  the  adult,  but  occasionally  the 
proximal  portion  remains  as  a  diverticulum  from  the  intestine. 
Sometimes  a  fibrous  cord  attaching  some  part  of  the  intestine  to 
the  umbilicus,  remains  to  represent  the  vitelline  duct.  Such  & 
cord  has  been  known  to  cause  in  after-life  strangulation  of  the 
bowel  and  death. 
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The  alimeutary  canal  lies  in  the  form  of  a  straight  tube  close 
beneath  the  vertebral  column,  but  it  gradually  becomes  divided 
into  its  special  parta,  stomach,  small  intestine,  and  large  intestine 
(fig.  508),  and  at  the  same  time  comes  to  be  suspended  in  the 
abdominal  cavity  by  means  of  a  lengthening  mesentery  formed 
from  the  splachnopleure  which  attaches  it  to  the  vertebral 
column.  The  stomach  originally  has  the  same  direction  as  the 
rest  of  the  caual ;  its  cardiac  extremity  being  superior,  its  pylorus 


Fig.  ^09. — Lobuln 

inferior.  The  changes  of  position  which  the  alimentary  caual 
undergoes  may  be  readily  gathered  from  the  accompanying 
figures  {fig.  508). 

FaDOreas  aod  SaliTory  Qlanda. — The  principal  glands  in 
connection  with  the  intestinal  canal  are  the  salivary,  pancreas, 
and  the  liver.  In  mammalia,  each  salivary  gland  first  appears  as 
a  simple  canal  with  bud-like  processes  (fig.  509),  lying  in  a 
gelatinous  nidus  or  blastema,  and  communicating  with  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth.  As  the  development  of  the  gland  advances,  the 
canal  becomes  more  and  more  ramified,  increasing  at  the  expense 
of  the  blastema  in  which  it  is  still  enclosed.  The  branches  or 
salivary  ducts  constitute  an  independent  system  of  closed  tubes, 
(fig.  509).  The  pancreas  is  developed  exactly  as  the  salivary 
glands,  but  is  developed  from  the  hypoblast  lining  the  intestines 
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while  the  salivary  glandB  are  formed  from  the  epiblast  liniag  the 
mouth. 

The  IiiTer. — The  liver  is  developed  by  the  protruBion,  aa  it 
were,  of  a  part  of  the  walls  of  the  fore-gut,  in  the  form  of  two 


Fig,  510,-  DisgiKnof  piirt  of  dig«tiT6  trmck  of  a  chick  Uth  dty'i.    TheblKkliie  n 

prwenta  bTpoblam,  the  onler  ihsding  meutilut;    Ij.  1 j-^-"— . .1.  ~ 

psndvd  end  torminx  prinurj  limg-T»icle ;  S  I,  nom&ch ; 
with  their  teroinnfiaiis  luuW  by  eolid  mwt  of  hypobla 
the  pancieta  with  the  vedcolar  diTerticnlA  coming  from  it 

conical  hollow  brancheB,  which  embrace  the  common  venous  stem 
(figs.  5 1  o,  s  1 1 ).  The  outer  pait  of  these  cones  involves  the  omphalo- 
mesenteric vein,  which  breaks  up  in  ite  interior  into  a  plexus  of 


Fig,  ;i  1— Budimenta  of  the  Uver  on  the  inteatiiie  of  a  chick  nl  the  tUth  dsT  of  incabUke 
E.heut ;  2,  inteatiiLe^  3,  diverticulum  of  the  inteBtlne  in  vhich  tit^UreT  [4]  isdnt- 
loped ;  5t  put  of  the  mucouA  lAyer  of  thegennfiul  membruis,    {HlUler.} 

capillaries,  ending  in  venous  trunks  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
blood  to  the  heart  The  inner  portion  of  the  cooes  consists  of  a 
number  of  solid  cylindrical  mosses  of  cells,  derived  probably  ttoai 
the  hypoblast,  which  become  gradually  hollowed  by  the  formatioa 
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of  the  hepatic  ducts,  and  among  which  blood-vessels  are  rapidly 
developed.  The  gland  cells  of  the  organs  are  derived  from  the 
hypoblast,  the  connective  tissue  and  vessels  without  doubt  from 
the  mesoblast.  The  gall-bladder  is  developed  as  a  diverticulum 
from  the  hepatic  duct.  The  spleen,  lymphatic,  and  thymus 
glands  are  developed  from  the  mesoblast :  the  thyroid  partly  also 
from  the  hypoblast,  which  grows  into  it  as  a  diverticulum  from 
the  fore-gut. 


The  Respiratory  Apparatus. 

The  Iiungs,  at  their  first  development,  appear  as  small  tuber- 
cles or  diverticula  from  the  abdominal  surface  of  the  oesophagus. 

The  two  diverticula  at  first  open  directly  into  the  oesophagus, 
but  as  they  grow,  a  separate  tube  (the  future  trachea)  is  formed 
at  their  point  of  fusion,  opening  into  the  oesophagus  on  its  anterior 
iiurface.     These  primary  diverticula  of  the  hypoblast  of  the  ali- 


Fig.  SX2  illiistrates  the  development  of  the  respiratory  organs,  a,  is  the  oesophagus  of  a 
chick  on  the  fourth  day  of  incubation,  with  the  rudiments  of  the  trachea  on  the  lung 
of  the  left  side,  viewed  laterally ;  i,  the  inferior  wall  of  the  oesophagus  ;  2,  the  upper 
portion  of  the  same  tube ;  3,  the  rudimentary  lung ;  4,  the  stomach ;  b,  is  the  same 
object  seen  from  below,  so  that  both  lungs  are  visible,  c,  shows  the  tongue  and 
respiratory  organs  of  the  embryo  of  a  horse;  i,  the  tongue;  2,  the  larynx;  3,  the 
trachea ;  4,  the  lungs,  viewed  from  the  upper  side.    (After  Rathke.) 

mentary  canal  send  off  secondary  branches  into  the  surrrounding 
mesoblast,  and  these  again  give  off  tertiary  branches,  forming  the 
air-cells.  Thus  we  have  the  lungs  formed  :  the  epithelium  lining 
their  air-cells,  bronchi,  and  trachea  being  derived  from  the  hypo- 
blast, and  all  the  rest  of  the  lung-tissue,  nerves,  lymphatics,  and 
blood-vessels,  cartilaginous  rings,  and  muscular  fibres  of  the 
bronchi  from  the  mesoblast.     The  diaphragm  is  early  developed. 


The  Genito-Urinary  Apparatus. 

The  Wolffian  bodies  are  organs  peculiar  to  the  embryonic 
state,  and  may  be  regarded  as  temporary,  rather  than  rudimental. 
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kidneys ;  for  although  th^  seem  to  dischai^e  the  functioiia  of 
these  latter  oi^aus,  they  are  not  developed  into  them. 

The  Wolffian  duct  makes  its  appearance  at  aa  early  Bt^  in 
the  history  of  the  embrj'O,  as  a  cord  ruQQing  longitudmally  on 
each  side  in  the  mass  of  mesoblast,  which  lies  just  external  to  the 
intermediate  cell-mass  (101^7,  fig.  513)-  This  cord,  at  first  solid, 
becomes  gradually  hollowed  out  to  form  a  tube  (Wolffian)  which 
sinks  down  till  it  projects  beneath  the  lining  membrane  into  the 
pleuro-peritoneal  cavity. 

The  primitive  tube  thus  formed  sends  off  secondary  diverticula 
at  frequent  intervals  which  grow  into  the  Burrounding  mesoblast : 


ig.  J13.— Tmnareree  ppetion  of  rniteyo  chick  [third  dBj). 
the  piimitive  t^ntml  canal  has  become  conAQ^ct«d  in 
bvAf  primordial  vertebral  masfl  ;   m.  muBclc-platc  ;  d  , 
'Ayer  of  myoblast  linioff  gTQOTc,  which  in  not  fot  doaed  ii 
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Wolffian  bodj;  vttg.V 
n  and  its  [enectiDO  to  (a 


tufts  of  vessels  grow  into  the  blind  ends  of  these  tubes,  invagi 
nating  them  and  producing  Malpighian  bodies  very  similar  in 
appearance  to  those  of  the  permanent  kidney,  which  constitute 
the  substance  of  the  WoliKan  body.  Meanwhile  another  portioi) 
of  mesoblast  between  the  Wolffiau  body  and  the  mesentery 
projects  in  the  form  of  a  ridge,  covered  on  its  free  surface  with 
epithelium  termed  perm  rpitkelium.  From  this  projection  is 
developed  the  reproductive  gland  (ovary  or  testis  as  the  case 
may  be). 

Simultaneously,  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  Wolffian  body, 
between  it  and  the  body-wall  on  each  side,  an  involution  is  formed 
from  the  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity  in  the  form  of  a  longitadinsl 
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furrow,  whose  edges  soon  close   over  to  form  a  duct  (Mailer's 
duct). 

All  the  above  poiate  are  shown  in  the  accompanyiDg  figures, 

su.  514. 

The  Wolffian  bodies,  or  temporary  kidneys,  as  they  may  be 
termed,  give  place  at  an  early  period  in  the  human  foetus  to  their 
successors,  the  permanent  kidaeys,  which  are  developed  behind 
them.    They  diminish  rapidly  in  size,  and  by  the  eud  of  the  third 


pleon ;  a.  gomfiuJ  fiplUiBliom,  from  vhlch  s.  the  duet  of  UtiUf 
a,  thlcksiM  pftrt  of  gamlnij  «pithe1iiiDi  in  ivliLch  the  primitiTD  wb  1^  tuju  •>,  b^tj 
lyingri  £,  modifled  nmobU^  vhicb  «(U (om tfae ■Cnnna  of  tbe  am; ;  )( 'A',  Wolffian 
body;  «, 'Woaiaindactj  x  160.    (Wildeyer.) 

month  have  almost  entirely  disappeared.  In  connection,  however, 
with  their  upper  part,  in  the  male,  there  are  developed  from  a  new 
mass  of  blastema,  the  va$a  eferentia,  eoni  vajKulosi,  and  globiu 
major  of  the  epididymis ;  and  thus  is  brought  about  a  direct  con- 
nection between  the  secreting  part  of  the  testicle  and  its  duct. 
The  Wolffian  dvcU  persist  in  the  male,  and  are  developed  to  form 
the  body  and  globus  minus  of  the  epididymis,  the  vas  deferens, 
and  ejftculatory  duct  on  each  side,  the  vesiculse  Heminales  forming 
diverticula  from  their  lower  part.     In  the  feiuule  a  small  relic  of 
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the  WolfRan  body  persists  aa  tbe  parovarium ;  in  the  male  a 
similar  reliu  ia  termed  the  organ  of  Girald^t.  The  lower  end  of 
the  'Wolffian  duct  remaiua  in  the  female  as  the  dvet  of  Gaertner 
which  descends  towards,  and  is  lost  upon,  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
vagina. 

From  the  lower  end  of  the  Wolffian  duct  a  diTerticulmu  grows 
baek  along  the  body  of  the  embryo  towards  its  anterior  extremity, 


,  .     ,  ^  „.    .    ._ middle HgoK 

ui  uu™  viB4ua  in  tbtt  higbgr  vertebnita  (mcladinfr  nun].  C  I,  claaca;  H,  netba: 
5 't  urfiuiy  blftddQ- ;  U.nttAi^i  A'.kidnef ;  Uh,oiifl^ir^i  (7,  genital glud,  oruTt'?' 
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and  ultimately  forms  the  ureter.  Secondary  diverticula  are  given 
off  from  it  and  grow  into  the  surrounding  blastema  of  blood 
vessels  and  cells. 

Malpighian  bodies  arc  formed  just  as  in  the  Wolffian  body,  by 
the  invagination  of  the  blind  knobbed  end  of  these  diverticub 
by  a  tuft  of  vessels.  This  process  is  precisely  similar  to  the 
invagination  of  the  primary  optic  vesicle  by  the  nidimentaiy  lens 
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Thus  the  kidney  is  developed,  consisting  at  first  of  a  number  of 
separate  lobules ;  this  condition  remaining  throughout  life  in 
many  of  the  lower  animals,  «.(/.,  seals  and  whales,  and  traces  of 
this  lobulation  being  visible  in  the  human  foetus  at  birth.  In 
the  adult  all  the  lobules  are  fused  into  a  compact  solid  organ. 

The  supra-renal  capsules  originate  in  a  mass  of  mesoblast  just 
above  the  kidneys ;  soon  after  their  first  appearance  they  are  very 
much  larger  than  the  kidneys  (see  fig.  515),  but  by  the  more 
rapid  growth  of  the  latter  this  relation  is  soon  reversed. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  generative  gland  has  been  already 
described  :  for  some  time  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  an 
ovary  or  testis  will  be  developed  from  it ;  gradually  however  the 
special  characters  belonging  to  one  of  them  appear,  and  in  either 
case  the  organ  soon  begins  to  assume  a  relatively  lower  position 
in  the  body  ;  the  ovaries  being  ultimately  placed  in  the  pelvis  ; 
while  towards  the  end  of  fcetal  existence  the  testicles  descend 
into  the  scrotum,  the  testicle  entering  the  internal  inguinal  ring 
in  the  seventh  month  of  foetal  life,  and  completing  its  descent 
through  the  inguinal  canal  and  external  ring  into  the  scrotum  by 
the  end  of  the  eighth  month.  A  pouch  of  peritoneum,  the 
processtLS  vaginalis,  precedes  it  in  its  descent,  and  ultimately  forms 
the  tunica  vaginalis  or  serous  covering  of  the  organ  ;  the  com- 
munication between  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  the  cavity  of  the 
peritoneum  being  closed  only  a  short  time  before  birth.  In  its 
descent,  the  testicle  or  ovary  of  course  retains  the  blood-vessels, 
nerves,  and  lymphatics,  which  were  supplied  to  it  w^hile  in  the 
lumbar  region,  and  which  are  compelled  to  accompany  it,  so  to 
speak,  as  it  assumes  a  lower  position  in  the  body.  Hence  the 
explanation  of  the  otherwise  strange  fact  of  the  origin  of  these 
parts  at  so  considerable  a  distance  from  the  organ  to  which  they 
are  distributed. 

Descent  of  tfie  Testicles  into  the  Scrotum, — The  means  by  which 
the  descent  of  the  testicles  into  the  scrotum  is  effected  are  not 
fully  and  exactly  known.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  a  mem- 
branous and  partly  muscular  cord,  called  the  guhemacvlum  testis, 
which  extends  while  the  testicle  is  yet  high  in  the  abdomen,  from 
its  lower  part,  through  the  abdominal  wall  (in  the  situation  of 
the  inguinal  canal)  to  the  front  of  the  pubes  and  lower  part  of 
the  scrotum,  was  the  agent  by  the  contraction  of  which  the 
descent  was  effected.  It  is  now  generally  thought,  however,  that 
such  is  not  the  case,  and  that  the  descent  of  the  testicle  and 
ovary  is  rather  the  result  of  a  general  process  of  development  in 
these  and  neighbouring  parts,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  pro- 
duce this  change  in  the  relative  position  of  these  organs.     In 
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other  words,  the  descent  is  not  the  result  of  a  mere  mecbanica] 
action,  by  which  the  organ  is  dragged  down  to  a  lower  position, 
but  rather  one  change  out  of  many  which  attend  the  gradual 
development  and  re-arraDgement  of  these  oilcans.  It  may  be 
repeated,  however,  that  the  details  of  the  process  by  which 
the  descent  of  the  testicle  into  the  scrotum  is  effected  are  not 
accurately  known. 

The  homolt^rue,  in  the  female,  of  the  gubemaculum  tesUs  is  a 
structure  called  the  T-ovnd  ligament  of  the  utenu,  which  extendi 
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through  the  inguinal  canal,  from  the  outer  and  upper  part  of 
the  uterus  to  the  subcutaneous  tissue  in  front  of  the  sympbyas 

At  a  very  early  stage  of  ftetal  lite,  the  Wolffian  ducts,  ureteni 
and  Miillerian  ducte,  open  into  a  receptacle  formed  by  the  lower 
end  of  the  aliantois,  or  rudimentary  bladder  ;  and  as  this  com- 
municates with  the  lower  extremity  of  the  intestine,  there  is  for 
the  time,  a  common  receptacle  or  cloaca  for  all  these  parts,  which 
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op>ens  to  the  exterior  of  the  body  through  a  part  corresponding 
with  the  future  anus,  an  arrangement  which  is  permanent  in 
reptiles,  birds,  and  some  of  the  lower  mammalia.  In  the  human 
foetus,  however,  the  intestinal  portion  of  the  cloaca  is  cut  off 
from  that  which  belongs  to  the  urinary  and  generative  organs ;  a 
separate  passage  or  canal  to  the  exterior  of  the  body,  belonging  to 
these  parts,  being  called  the  sinus  vro-genitalis.  Subsequently, 
this  canal  is  divided,  by  a  process  of  division  extending  from 
before  backwards  or  from  above  downwards,  into  a  *  pars  urinaria  ' 
and  a  *pars  genitalis.'  The  former,  continuous  with  the  urachiiSy 
is  converted  into  the  urinary  bladder. 

The  Fallopian  tubes,  the  uterus,  and  the  vagina  are  developed 
from  the  Miillerian  ducts  (fig.  516,  m),  whose  first  appearance 
has  been  already  described.  The  two  Miillerian  ducts  are 
united  below  into  a  single  cord,  called  the  genital  cord^  and 
from  this  are  developed  the  vagina,  as  well  as  the  cervix  and  the 
lower  portion  of  the  body  of  the  uterus ;  while  the  ununited  por- 
tion of  the  duct  on  each  side  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  uterus, 
and  the  Fallopian  tube.  In  certain  cases  of  arrested  or  abnormal 
development,  these  portions  of  the  Miillerian  ducts  may  not 
become  fused  together  at  their  lower  extremities,  and  there  is  left 
a  cleft  or  homed  condition  of  the  upper  part  of  the  uterus  re- 
sembling a  condition  which  is  permanent  in  certain  of  the  lower 
animals. 

In  the  male,  the  Miillerian  ducts  have  no  special  function,  and 
are  but  slightly  developed.  The  hydatid  of  Morgagni  is  the 
remnant  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Miillerian  duct.  The  small 
prostatic  pouch,  uteincs  masculintis,  or  sintis  pocularis,  forms  the 
atrophied  remnant  of  the  distal  end  of  the  genital  cord,  and  is,  of 
course,  therefore,  the  homologue,  in  the  male,  of  the  vagina  and 
uterus  in  the  female. 

The  external  parts  of  generation  are  at  first  the  same  in  both 
sexes. 

The  opening  of  the  genito-urinary  apparatus  is,  in  both 
sexes,  bounded  by  two  folds  of  skin,  whilst  in  front  of  it  there  is 
formed  a  penis-like  body  surmounted  by  glans,  and  cleft  or 
furrowed  along  its  under  surface.  The  borders  of  the  furrows 
diverge  posteriorly,  running  at  the  sides  of  the  genito-urinary 
orifice  internally  to  the  cutaneous  folds  just  mentioned.  In 
the  female,  this  body  becoming  retracted,  forms  the  clitoris, 
and  the  margins  of  the  furrow  on  its  imder  surface  are  converted 
into  the  nymphse,  or  labise  minora,  the  labia  majora  pudeudffi 
being  constituted  by  the  great  cutaneous  folds.  In  the  male 
foetus,   the  margins  of  the  furrow  at  the  under  surface  of  the 
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penis  unite  at  about  the  fourteenth  week,  and  form  that  part  of 
the  urethra  which  is  included  in  the  penis.  The  large  cutaDeons 
folds  form  the  scrotum,  and  later  (in  the  eighth  month  of  dcTelop- 
ment),  receive  the  testicles,  which  descend  into  them  from  the 
abdominal  cavity.  Sometimes  the  urethra  is  not  closed,  and  the 
deformity  called  hypospadias  then  results.  The  appearance  of 
hermaphroditism  may,  in  these  cases,  be  increased  by  the  reten- 
tion of  the  testes  within  the  abdomen. 
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CLASSIFICATION   OF   THE  ANIMAL   KINGDOM. 


A.— VERTEBRATA. 


Makmalia 

Uonodelphia 
Primates  . 
Cheiroptera  . 
InsectiYora 
Camivora     . 
Proboscidea 
Hyracoidea  . 
Ungulata  . 
Sirenia 
Cetacea     . 
Bodentia 
Edentata  . 

Didelphia 

Omithodelpliia 

Ayes 

Caxinatao 
BatiUB 

Reptilia 

Orooodllia 
Ophldia 
Chelonia  . 
liaoertiUa 

Amphibia 
Anura 
TJrodela 

Pisces 


Typical  examples, 

Man,  ape. 

Bat. 

Hedgehog. 

Cat,  dog,  Dear. 

Elephant. 

Hyrax. 

Horse,  sheep,  pig. 

Dugong. 

Whale. 

Rabbit,  rat. 

Armadillo. 

Kangaroo. 

Buok-billed  platypus. 

Fowl,  duck. 
Ostrich. 

Crocodile. 
Snake. 
Tortoise. 
Lizard. 

Frog. 
Newt. 

Lamprey,  shark,  cod.. 


B.— IN  VE  RTEBR  AT  A. 

OXiLUSCA 

Odontophora        ....  Whelk,  snail. 

LaxnelllbranoMata  .    .  Mussel,  oyster. 

Brachiopoda        ....  Terebratula. 

Polysoa Sea  mat. 

Abtbropoda 

Crustacea Lobster. 

Araohnida Scorpion,  spider. 

Insecta Bee,  fly. 

Kyziapoda Centipede. 

Echinode&mata Sea  stars. 

Vermes 

Annelida Earthworm. 

Platyhelmlnthes  .  Tapeworm,  fluke. 

Nemathelnilntlies  .    .  Roundworm,  threadworm. 

Ccelenterata 

Actlnozoa Sea  anemone. 

Hydroioa Hydra. 

Protozoa Amoeba,  Yorticella. 
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Organic  Chemioal  Substances. 

Nearly  all  of  the  most  important  substances  found  in  the  aninud 
body  have  been  mentioned  and  described  in  the  preceding  pages.  It 
will  be  only  necessary  here  to  add  some  brief  notes. 

Certain  terms  have  been  used  without  explanation. 

Hydrocarbons. — Compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  Carbon 
being  a  tetrad  element,  the  simplest  hydrocarbon  is  C?^  H*^,  methane  or 
marsh  gas.  It  is  found  in  the  gases  of  the  alimentary  canal  (intestines) 
(p.  391).  It  is  the  first  of  the  series  known  as  paraffins.  The  different 
members  of  the  series  increase  by  CHj,  so  that  the  next  paraflin  is 
OjHq  ethane  ;  C^Hg  propane,  and  so  on.     The  general  formula  being 

Alcohols. — From  a  hydrocarbon,  by  substituting  OH  (hydroxyl)  for 
H,  we  obtain  the  corresponding  alcohol ;  thus  from  CH,  H  we  obtain 
OHjOH,  methyl  alcohol;  from  CsHjH,  C2H5  OH,  ethyl  alcohol; 
from  C3H7H,  C3  Hy  OH,  propyl  alcohol  and  the  like.  They  are 
hydrates  of  the  hydrocarbons. 

Ethers. — The  ethers  are  obtained  from  their  corresponding  alcohols 
by  dehydration;  e.g.,  2  (CjHa)  OH  -  HjO  =  (CaH^)  ,0,  ethylic  ether. 

Aldehydes. — The  aldehydes  are  obtained  by  oxidation  of  alcohols, 
thus  :— CaHjOH  +  0  -  CH,  COH  +  H^o  ethyl  aldehyde. 

Acids. — The  acids  are  obtained  by  further  oxidation,  one  atom  of  0 
being  substituted  for  H,,  e.g.,  CH,  CO  OH,  acetic  acid. 

The  series  of  acids  obtained  from  the  first  series  of  paraffins  is  known 
as  fatty  acids ;  those  which  are  most  familiar  as  fatty  acids  being 
C4Hg02^,  huiyric  acid  ;  C^HigOj,  caproic  acid  ;  CjgHjjO,  palmitic,  and 
O18  H,g  Oj,  stearic,  derived  from  C4  H,o  (butane),  C,  H,4  (hexane), 
Oig  Hg4  (hecdecaiie),  and  Cjg  Hjg,  respectively. 

Soaps  and  Fats. — The  fatty  acids  in  combination  with  soda  or 
potash,  or  similar  bases  form  soaps,  and  when  combined  with  glycerine 
form  fats. 

Other  series  of  hydrocarbons, — The  first  series  of  paraffins  consists  of 
saturated  hydrocarbons,  many  other  series  exist,  however,  in  which 
the  C  is  unsaturated.  Their  general  formulae  ai*e  as  follows  :  CaHj^ ; 
^nHto-2;  ^^^2^-4;  ^rflnn-si  and  »o  on. 

Fi*om  each  series  of  hydrocarbons,  the  corresponding  alcohols,  acids, 
aldehvdes,  and  ethers  are  obtainable.  The  alcohols  derived  from  series  of 
Athene,  Cj  H4,  are  called  glycols.  But  in  glycols  there  are  two  OH 
united  to  the  radicle  instead  of  one — these  are  therefore  called  diatomic 
alcohols ;  and  similarly  acids,  of  two  kinds,  may  be  obtained,  by  the 
substitution  of  one  or  of  two  atoms  of  0  for  the  corresponding 
Hj  or  H4.     An  example  or  two  may  be  cited  : — 

Cj  H4,  etliene ;  Ca  H4  OH,  eihene  glycol;  Cj  H4  0^  glycolic  acid; 
C  Hj  O4,  oxalic  acid  ;  and  Cj  H^,  propene  ;  C,  Hg  OH^,  propene  glycol; 
C   Hg  O3,  lactic  acid ;  Cj  H4  O4,  maUmic  add. 
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The  next  series  of  hydrocarbons,  0^  Hj^.j,  is  lepresented  by 
Cj  Hj  acetylene ;  the  next  C„Him_4,  terebinthene,  Cjo  Hi^  ;  the  next 
CnHjn-to  ^y  benzene,  Cg  Hg. 

From  these  we  obtain  triatomic  alcohols,  e.g.j  glycerin,  C,  Hg  OH3, 
tetratomic  alcohols,  e.g,  erythrite,  C4  Hg  OH^,  and  hexatomic  alcohols, 
$.g.,  mannite,  Cg  Hg  OHg ;  from  the  last,  the  carbohydrates  are 
derived. 

Of  the  hydrocarbons,  only  one  L«t,  as  we  have  said,  found  in  the 
body,  viz.  methane  ;  of  the  alcohols,  cholesterine,  C„  H^,  OH,  a  mon- 
atomic,  and  glycerine,  C,  H,  OH3,  a  triatomic  alcohol.  Phenol,  Cg  H, 
OH,  found  in  combination  in  the  urine  and  fteces. 

Of  the  aldehydes  and  ketones  (analogous  products  to  aldehyde, 
obtained  from  isomeric  alcohols),  acetone,  or  propyl  ketone,  is  found  in 
blood  and  in  urine,  particularly  in  diabetes.  The  glucoses  are  alde- 
hydes of  mannite,  and  the  other  carbohydrates  are  derived  from  that 
class. 

Fatty  Adds, — Formic,  acetic,  propionic,  butyric,  caproic  and  caprylic, 
are  all  more  or  less  represented  in  the  secretions  and  tissues  of  the  body. 
Palmitic  and  stearic  in  fats. 

Glycol  Acids, — Lactic  acid,  of  which  there  are  three  isomeric  bodies, 
and  leucic  acid  and  two  other  acids,  oxalic  and  succinic. 

Amido-Aoids. — These  may  be  looked  upon  as  either  ammonia,  in 
which  one  or  more  atoms  of  H  are  replaced  by  the  acid  radicles  ;  or  as 
acids  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  H  atoms  of  the  acid  radicle  are 
replaced  by  amidogen  NHj. 

Of  these  the  following  are  important : — 

Glycin,  C^  H,  (NHj)  Oj,  amido-acetic  acid. 

Leucine,  Cg  H^  NHj  Oj,  amido-caproic  acid. 

Tyrosine,  Cg  Hn  NOj,  aniido-oxyphenyl-propionic  acid. 

Sarcosine  =  methyl  glycin,  C3  H7  NOj. 

Kreaiiihe  =  sarcosine  +  cyanamide,  CN  NH^  =  C4  Hg  Nj  0,^. 

Kreatinine  =  kreatin — Hj,0  =  C4  H7  N3  0. 

Taurine,  C.^  Hj  NSO,  is  amido-isethionic  acid. 

Cystine,  C3  H7  Ng  O3,  amido-lactic  acid  in  which  one  H  is  replaced 
bv  HS. 

Of  these  bodies  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  following  : — 
Glycin,  Glycocol,  Glycocin,  or  I  p  tt  t^t^  _/ptT    /NH^      \ 
Amido^cetic  add.  f  ^''  ^»  ^^''''  V      *'   ^CO  OH/ 

This  substance  occurs  in  the  body  in  combination  as  in  the  biliar}'' 
acids,  but  is  never  free.  Glycocholic  acid,  when  treated  with  weak 
acids,  with  alkalies,or  with  baryta  water,  splits  up  into  cholic  acid  and 
glycin,  or  amido-acetic  acid.  Thus  :  C^g  H43  NOg  +  H.2O  =  Cjg  H40  0^ 
+  Cp  Hg  NOj|.  Glycocholic  acid  +  water.  =  cholic  acid  +  glycin, 
and  under  similar  circumstances  Taurocholic  acid  splits  up  into  cholic 
acid  and  taurin  :— C^g  H45  Og  NSO^  +  H^O  =  C^g  U^^  O5  +  Cj  H 
NSOj,  or  amido-isethionic.     Taurocholic  acid  4-  water  =  cholic  acid 
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and  taurin.     Qlycin  occurs  also  in  hippuric  acid.     It  can  be  prepared 

from  gelatin  by  the  action  of  acids  or  alkalies,  and  can  also  be  obtained 

from  hippuric  acid. 

Sarcodn  or  Methyl  \  ^  „  xm  /     nrr     /NH  CHA       ,,  . 

Glydn,  ''  }  C,  H,  N0,(^  =  CH,  <^  ^^  »j.     It  «  a  can- 

«tituent  of  kreatin,  and  also  of  caffeine,  but  has  never  been  found 
free  in  the  human  body.  It  may  be  obtained  from  these  bodies  by 
boiling  with  baryta  water. 

^I'iS^}    C.H„NO.(  =  CH,    CH,CH.CH,  CH(NH.) 

00  OH  occurs  normally  in  many  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  and  is  a 
product  of  the  pancreatic  digestion  of  proteids.  It  is  present  in  the 
urine  in  certain  diseases  of  the  liver  in  which  there  is  loss  of  substance, 
especially  in  acute  yellow  atrophy.  It  occurs  in  circular  oily  discs  or 
crystallises  in  plates,  and  can  be  prepared  either  by  boiling  horn 
shavings,  or  any  of  the  gelatins  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  out  of  the 
products  of  pancreatic  digestion. 

Kreaiin^  C4  Hj  N3  0^,  is  one  of  the  primary  products  of  muscnlar 
disintegration.  It  is  always  found  in  the  juice  of  muscles.  It  is  gene- 
rally decomposed  in  the  blood  into  urea  and  sarcosin,  and  seldom, 
unless  under  abnormal  circumstances,  appears  as  such  in  the  uiine. 
Treated  with  either  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  converted 
into  kreatinin  ;  thus — 

C4  H,  Na  Oj  =  C,  Hy  N,  O  +  Hj  O. 

It  has  been  made  synthetically  by  bringing  together  cyanimide  and 
earcosine. 

Kreatinin^  C4  Hy  N,  0,  is  present  in  human  urine,  derived  from 
oxidation  of  kreatin.     It  does  not  appear  to  be  present  in  muscle. 

Tawrin  or  Amido-  {  ^   ^j    xrcrk    /     n  xj  /SO  H\  .  ^.^     . 

isethionic  Acid,  \  ^«  ^^  ^^^»  V'^'^KnH,  j  **  »  «>n8titnent 

of  the  bile  acid,  taurocholic  acid,  and  is  found  also  in  traces  in  the 

muscles  and  lungs.     It  has  been  prepared  synthetically  from  isethionic 

acid.     It  is  a  crystalline  substance,  very  stable. 


Benzoyl  Amido-Acids, 

^Slifyf."}^'  H.  NO,  =  (C.  H.  CONH  CH.  COOH),  . 

normal  constituent  of  human  urine,  the  quantity  excreted  being  in- 
creased by  a  vegetable  diet,  and  therefore  it  is  present  in  greater 
amount  in  the  urine  of  herbivora.  It  may  be  decomposed  by  acids 
into  glycin  and  benzoic  acid.  It  crystallises  in  semi-transparent 
rhombic  prisms,  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  boiling 
water. 

Tyroeiriy  Cg  Hji  NO3,  is  found  generally  together  with  leucin,  in 
certain  glands,  cg.^  pancreas  and  spleen  ;  and  chiefly  in  the  prodncsC 
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of  pancieatic  digestion  or  of  the  putrefaction  of  proteids.  It  is  found 
in  the  urine  in  some  diseases  of  the  liver,  especially  acute  yellow 
atrophy.  It  crystallises  in  fine  needles,  which  collect  into  feathery 
masses.  It  gives  the  proteid  test  with  Millon's  reagent,  and  heated 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  on  the  addition  of  ferric  chloride  gives  a 
violet  colour. 

Lecithin,  C^  K^  FN  Og,  is  a  complex  nitrogenous  fatty  body,  con- 
taining phosphorus,  which  has  been  found  mixed  with  cerebrin  and 
oleophosphoric  acid  in  the  brain.  It  is  also  found  in  blood,  bile  and 
serous  fluids,  and  in  larger  quantities  in  nerves,  pus,  yelk  of  egg, 
semen,  and  white  blood  corpuscles.  On  boiling  with  acids  it  yields 
cholin,  glycero-phosphoric  acid,  palmic  and  oleic  acids. 

Cerebriny  C17  H^j,  NO3,  is  found  in  nerves,  pus  corpuscles,  and  in  the 
brain.  Its  chemical  constitution  is  not  known.  It  is  a  light  amorphous 
powder,  tasteless  and  o<lourless.  Swells  up  like  starch  when  boiled 
with  water,  and  is  converted  by  acids  into  a  saccharine  substance 
and  other  bodies.  The  so-called  Protagon  iB  a  mixture  of  lecithin  and 
cerebrin. 

Uric  Acid,  Og  H^  N4  O3,  occurs  in  the  urine,  sparingly  in  human 
urine,  abundantly  in  that  of  birds  and  reptiles,  where  it  represents  the 
chief  nitrogenous  decomposition  product  It  occurs  also  in  the  blood, 
spleen,  liver,  and  sometimes  is  the  only  constituent  of  urinary  calculi. 
It  is  probably  converted  in  the  blood  into  urea  and  carbonic  acid.  It 
generally  occurs  in  urine  in  combination  with  bases,  forming  wrates, 
and  never  free  unless  under  abnormal  conditions.  A  deposit  of  urates 
may  occur  when  the  urine  is  concentrated  or  extremely  acid,  or  when, 
as  during  febrile  disorders,  the  conversion  of  uric  acid  into  urea  is 
incompletely  performed. 

Composition.  — Very  imcertain  ;  has  been  however  recently  produced 
artificially,  but  it  is  not  easily  decomposed  ;  it  may  be  regarded  as 
diureide  of  tartronic  acid.  The  chief  product  of  its  decomposition  is 
urea. 

Xanthin,  C5  H4  N4  O,  has  been  obtained  from-  the  liver,  spleen, 
thymus,  muscle,  and  the  blood.  It  is  found  in  normal  urine,  and  is  a 
constituent  of  certain  rare  urinary  calculi. 

Hypoxanthin,  C5  H4  N4  O,  or  sarkin,  is  found  in  juice  of  flesh,  in 
the  spleen,  thymus,  and  thyroid. 

Guanin,  C9  Hg  N3  0,  has  been  found  in  the  human  liver,  spleen,  and 
fsBces,  but  does  not  occur  as  a  constant  product. 

AUantoin,  C4  H^  N4  O3,  found  in  the  allantoic  fluid  of  the  foetus, 
and  in  the  urine  of  animals  for  a  short  period  after  their  birth.  It 
is  one  of  the  oxidation  products  of  uric  acid,  which  on  oxidation  give:$ 
urea. 

In  addition  to  the  above  compounds,  and  probably  related  to  them, 
are  certain  colouring  and  excrementitious  matters,  which  are  also  most 
likely  distinct  decomposition  compounds. 
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and  taurin.     Qlycin  occurs  also  in  hippuric  acid.     It . 

from  gelatin  by  the  action  of  acids  or  alkalies,  and  c. 

from  hippuric  acid.  .  ; '  .     It 

Sarcodn  or  Methyl  \  r\  xj  xrn  f     nrr    y^^  water 

Glydn,  j^s^7^  ^i^  -  *-^2  \cc ; .'  s  out 

fltituent  of  kreatin,  and  also  of  caffeine,  hv  .  dded, 

free  in  the  human  body.     It  may  be  obta'  J*?  lime. 

boiling  with  baryta  water.  ^ind  finally 

Leucin  or  Amido-  \    ^  „    vrrv  /     nr  "^  colour.    It 

caproicAcid,      /    C«H„N0,(  =  CT  ^^^ 

CO  OH  occurs  normally  in  many  of  '  ent  of  ah*  through 

product  of  the  pancreatic  digestion  aon  with  hydrochloric 

urine  in  certain  diseases  of  the  live 

especially  in  acute  yellow  atroph'  'g  gall-stones  with  ether, 

crystallises  in  plates,  and  can  *i  absolute  alcohol.    It  is  a 

shavings,  or  any  of  the  gelati* 

products  of  pancreatic  digestif  colour,  which  can  be  obtainwl 

Kreatin,  C4  Hg  N3  O^,  is  '  ^  ^as  been  allowed  to  decompose, 

disintegration.     It  is  alwa>  ^^    brown    earthy-looking  substance^ 

rally  decomposed  in  the  ^■ 

unless  under  abnormal  -curs  in  bile  and  in  urine  ;  the  latter  is 
Treated  with  either  s  tercoUlin,  which  is  found  in  the  faeces. 
into  kreatinin  ;  thus-       colouring  matters  of  the  urine.     It  is  orange 

Q   '     <.«  js  also  Choletelin, 

It  has  been  mar*   ,4  bn^^'^  ^^  black  material  containing  iron,  occurriog 
garcosine.  Jitd  glands,  the  skin,  hair,  and  choroid. 

Kreatinin,  C   /  i^fl^^y  treated  of,  p.  160  et  seq.- 
oxidation  of  k'     '^ppi^  ^  ®^*'  ^  *^^  sweat  and  urine.     It  has  not, 

Taurin  or     '  ^^s'^ctorily  isolated. 

isethio    / ''/  ^9  ^f  ^^  formed  from  indican,  and  gives  rise  to  the 
of  the  bil'    '."^\bi^'i^  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  sweat  and  urine, 
muscles  ■    j'ffii  ^»  ^  found  in  the  fieces,  and  is  formed  either  by 
acid.  / 'iff  ofi^^^^E^j  or  of  the  proteid  food  materials.   It  is  supposed 

^^"'^^TActenstic  disagreeable  smell  to  faeces. 

Nitrogejious  Bodies  of  Uncertain  Nature. 

'Att*^  are  bodies  which  possess  the  property  of  exciting  chemical 
^^iB  matter  with  which  they  come  in  contact.     They  are  at 
(i^  divided  into  two  classes,  called    (i)  organised,  and  (2)  un- 
f^ge/i  or  soluble. 

<»^  Of  the  organised,  yeast  may  be  taken  as  an  example.     Its  activity 

•  Ifldsup^'^  the  vitality  of  the  yeast-cell,  and  disappears  as  soon  as 

uf^  ^®s»  ^^itlier  can  any  substance  be  obtained  from  the  yeast  by 

^^  of  precipitation  with  alcohol  or  in  any  other  way  which  has  the 

^^  of  exciting  the  ordinary  change  produced  by  the  plant  itself.  The 


r 
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'^ms  in  the  alimentary  canal  and  elsewhere  is  ako 

'&^<^^         "^^  '*  fermerds  are  those  which  are  found  in 

,^^^^^4^:^^  '^'-ed  by  chemical  changes  in  animal  or 

►  "^^^^^^  'ated  they  are  colourless,  tasteless, 

'^^^^    'Hf  J^^^  'lycerin,  and  precipitated  from 

>tate  of  lead.     Chemically 


r*^i%:>.. 


"^  il^  "^     .>>  '^z  ^-^^  theories  of  how  these  un- 

"^^f^           <%r  f  ^  ^5^  "^-^  to  mention  that : 

^^  ;^^^         ^    -^^^  -cain  point  does  not  depend  upon  the 

^  '   ^^<S^  ^           ^7^  present.       (2.)  That  the    activity  is 


^^'  ^^Ki^  "^^®»  *^^  various   concentrated   chemical 

'"^^  ,  .^^'^^^'  moderate  heat,  about  40°  C,  and  by  weak 

*      ^^--'^^i^  ^^  ^^  alkaline  fluid.     (3.)  The  ferments  them- 

*  ••'  ^    ^  ^ergo   no  change  in  their  own  composition,  and 

during  the  process. 


^^, 


<r 


masses  of  unorganised  ferments  are  : — 

.oylolytic,  which  possess   the   property  of  converting  starch 

tcose.     They  add  a  molecule  of  water,  and  may  be  called  hydro- 

.     The  principal  amylolytic  ferments  are  Ptyalin,  found  in  the 

iiva,  and  a  ferment,  probably  distinct,  in  the  pancreatic  juice,  called 
Amylopdn,  These  both  act  in  an  alkaline  medium.  Amylolytic 
ferments  have  been  found  in  the  blood  and  elsewhere. 

(2.)  Proteolytic  convert  proteids  into  peptones.  The  nature  of 
their  action  is  probably  hydrolytic.  The  proteolytic  ferments  of  the 
body  are  called  Pepsin,  acting  in  an  acid  medium  from  the  gastric  juice. 
Trypsiny  acting  in  an  alkaline  medium  from  the  pancreatic  juice.  The 
Succus  entericus  is  said  to  contain  a  third  such  ferment. 

(3.)  Inverdve,  which  convert  cane  sugar  or  saccharose  into  grape 
sugar  or  glucose.  Such  a  ferment  was  found  by  Claude  Bernard  in  the 
Succus  entericus ;  and  probably  exists  also  in  the  stomach  mucus. 

(4.)  Ferments  which  act  upon  fats. — Such  a  body,  called  Steapsin^  has 
been  found  in  pancreatic  juice. 

(5.)  Milk-curdling  ferments. — It  has  been  long  known  that  rennet,  a 
decoction  of  the  fourth  stomach  of  a  calf,  in  brine,  possessed  the  power 
of  curdling  milk.  This  power  does  not  depend  upon  the  acidity  of  the 
gastric  juice,  since  the  curdling  will  take  place  in  a  neutral  or  alkaline 
medium ;  neither  does  it  depend  upon  thepep^in,  as  pure  pepsin  scarcely 
curdles  milk  at  all,  and  the  rennet  which  rapidly  curdles  milk  has  a 
very  feeble  proteolytic  action.  From  this  and  other  evidence  it  is 
believed  that  a  distinct  milk-curdling  ferment  exists  in  the  stomach. 
W.  Roberts  has  shown  that  a  similar  but  distinct  ferment  exists  in 
pancreatic  extract,  which  acts  best  in  an  alkaline  medium,  next  best  in 
tui  acid  medium,  and  worst  in  a  neutral  medium.  The  ferment  ot 
rennet  acts  best  in  an  acid  medium,  and  worst  in  an  alkaline,  the 
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and  tauxin.  Glycin  occurs  also  in  hippuric  acid.  It  can  be  prepared 
from  gelatin  by  the  action  of  acids  or  alkalies,  and  can  also  be  obtained 
from  hippuric  add. 

Sarcodn  or  Methyl )  /-,  tt  xTr\  /     i^xr     /NH  CH.N       t^.  • 

6tituent  of  kreatin,  and  also  of  caffeine,  but  has  never  been  found 
free  in  the  human  body.  It  may  be  obtained  from  these  bodies  by 
boiling  with  baryta  water. 

^!^Z  aS^  }  ^'  ^"  ^^»( = ^^  ^^*  ^^  ^^'  ^^  <^^) 

CO  OH  occurs  normally  in  many  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  and  is  a 
product  of  the  pancreatic  digestion  of  proteids.  It  is  present  in  the 
urine  in  certain  diseases  of  the  liver  in  which  there  is  loss  of  substance, 
especially  in  acute  yellow  atrophy.  It  occurs  in  circular  oily  discs  or 
eiystallises  in  plates,  and  can  be  prepared  either  by  boiling  honi 
shavings,  or  any  of  the  gelatins  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  out  of  the 
products  of  pancreatic  digestion. 

Kreatin^  C4  H^  N,  Oj,  is  one  of  the  primary  products  of  muscular 
disintegration.  It  is  always  found  in  the  juice  of  muscles.  It  is  gene- 
raUy  decomposed  in  the  blood  into  urea  and  sarcosin,  and  seldom, 
unless  under  abnormal  circumstances,  appears  as  such  in  the  urine. 
Treated  with  either  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  converted 
into  kreatinin  ;  thus — 

C,  H,  Ng  Oj  =  C4  H7  N,  0  +  Hj  O. 

It  has  been  made  synthetically  by  bringing  together  cyanimide  and 
earcosine. 

Kreatinin,  C4  H7  N,  0,  is  present  in  human  urine,  derived  from 
oxidation  of  kreatin.     It  does  not  appear  to  be  present  in  muscle. 

Taurin  or  Amido-  (  ^   „    vrark    /     n  -u  /SO  H\  .  ^.      , 

isethvmie  Aoid,  \  ^»  ^'  ^^^*  V  =  ^'H<NH,  j  "^  *  <^^*^^ 

of  the  bile  acid,  taurocholic  acid,  and  is  found  also  in  traces  in  the 

muscles  and  lungs.     It  has  been  prepared  synthetically  from  isethionic 

acid.     It  is  a  crystalline  substance,  very  stable. 


Benzoyl  Amido-Acids, 

normal  constituent  of  human  urine,  the  quantity  excreted  being  in- 
creased by  a  vegetable  diet,  and  therefore  it  is  present  in  greater 
amount  in  the  urine  of  herbivora.  It  may  be  decomposed  by  acids 
into  glycin  and  benzoic  acid.  It  crystallises  in  semi-transparent 
rhombic  prisms,  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  boiling; 
water. 

Tyrodn,  C^  H^  NO3,  is  found  generally  together  with  leucin,  in 
certain  glands,  e.^.,  pancreas  and  spleen  ;  and  chiefly  in  the  producst 
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of  pancreatic  digestion  or  of  the  putrefaction  of  proteids.  It  is  found 
in  the  urine  in  some  diseases  of  the  liver,  especially  acute  yellow 
atrophy.  It  crystallises  in  fine  needles,  which  collect  into  feathery 
masses.  It  gives  the  proteid  test  with  Millon's  reagent,  and  heated 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  on  the  addition  of  ferric  chloride  gives  a 
violet  colour. 

Lecithin,  C^  K^  PN  O9,  is  a  complex  nitrogenous  fatty  body,  cod- 
taining  phosphorus,  which  has  been  found  mixed  with  cerebrin  and 
oleophosphoric  acid  in  the  brain.  It  is  also  found  in  blood,  bile  and 
serous  fiuids,  and  in  larger  quantities  in  nerves,  pus,  yelk  of  egg, 
semen,  and  white  blood  corpuscles.  On  boiling  with  acids  it  yields 
cholin,  glycero-phosphoric  acid,  palmic  and  oleic  acids. 

CerebriUy  0^7  H32  NO3,  is  found  in  nerves,  pus  corpuscles,  and  in  the 
brain.  Its  chemical  constitution  is  not  known.  It  is  a  light  amorphous 
powder,  tasteless  and  odourless.  Swells  up  like  starch  when  boiled 
with  w^ater,  and  is  converted  by  acids  into  a  saccharine  substance 
and  other  bodies.  The  so-called  Protagon  is  a  mixture  of  lecithin  and 
cerebrin. 

Uric  Acid,  C^  H4  N4  0,,  occurs  in  the  urine,  sparingly  in  human 
urine,  abundantly  in  that  of  birds  and  reptiles,  where  it  represents  the 
chief  nitrogenous  decomposition  product  It  occurs  also  in  the  blood, 
spleen,  liver,  and  sometimes  is  the  only  constituent  of  urinary  calculi. 
It  is  probably  converted  in  the  blood  into  urea  and  carbonic  acid.  It 
generally  occurs  in  urine  in  combination  with  bases,  forming  urates, 
and  never  free  unless  under  abnormal  conditions.  A  deposit  of  urates 
may  occur  when  the  urine  is  concentrated  or  extremely  acid,  or  when, 
as  during  febrile  disorders,  the  conversion  of  uric  acid  into  urea  is 
incompletely  performed. 

Composition,  — Very  uncertain  ;  has  been  however  recently  produced 
artificially,  but  it  is  not  easily  decomposed  ;  it  may  be  regarded  as 
diureide  of  tartronic  acid.  The  chief  product  of  its  decomposition  is 
urea. 

Xanthin,  C5  H4  N4  0,  has  been  obtained  from-  the  liver,  spleen, 
thymus,  muscle,  and  the  blood.  It  is  found  in  normal  urine,  and  is  a 
constituent  of  certain  rare  urinary  calculi 

Hypoxanthin,  C5  H4  N4  0,  or  sarkin,  is  found  in  juice  of  flesh,  in 
the  spleen,  thymus,  and  thyroid. 

Guanin,  Cg  H5  N5  0,  has  been  found  in  the  human  liver,  spleen,  and 
fseces,  but  does  not  occur  as  a  constant  product. 

Allantoin,  C4  H^  N4  O3,  found  in  the  allantoic  fluid  of  the  foetus, 
and  in  the  urine  of  animals  for  a  short  periods  after  their  birth.  It 
is  one  of  the  oxidation  products  of  uric  acid,  which  on  oxidation  gives 
urea. 

In  addition  to  the  above  compounds,  and  probably  related  to  them, 
are  certain  colouring  and  excrementitious  matters,  which  are  also  most 
likely  distinct  decomposition  compounds. 
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Pigments,  <L'C. 

Bilirubin,  Cp  H^  NOj,  is  the  best  known  of  the  bile  pigments.  It 
isf  best  made  by  extracting  inspissated  bile  or  gall-stones  with  water 
(which  dissolves  the  salts,  &c.),  then  with  alcohol,  which  takes  out 
cholestenn,  fatty  and  biliary  acids.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added, 
which  decomposes  the  lime  salt  of  bilirubin  and  removes  the  lime. 
After  extracting  with  alcohol  and  ether,  the  residue  is  dried  and  finally 
extracted  with  chloroform.  It  crvstallises  of  a  bluish-red  colour.  It 
is  allied  in  composition  to  hsematin,  as  has  been  described. 

Biliuerdin,  Cg  Hj  NOj,  is  made  by  passing  a  current  of  air  through 
an  alkaline  solution  of  bilirubin,  and  by  precipitation  with  hydrochloric 
acid.     It  is  a  green  pigment. 

Bilifuscin,  Cg  Hu  NO3,  is  made  by  treating  gall-stones  with  ether, 
then  with  dilute  acid,  and  extracting  with  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  a 
non-crystallizable  brown  pigment. 

Bilipraain  is  a  pigment  of  a  green  colour,  which  can  be  obtaineil 
from  gall-stones,  and  from  bile  which  has  l)een  allowed  to  decompose. 

BUihumin  (Staedeler)  is  a  dark  brown  earthy-looking  substance, 
of  which  the  formula  is  unknown. 

Urochrome  and  Urobilin  occurs  in  bile  and  in  urine  ;  the  latter  is 
probably  identical  with  stercobilin,  which  is  found  in  the  fceces. 
Uroerythrin  is  one  of  the  colouring  matters  of  the  urine.  It  is  orange 
red  and  contains  iron,  as  is  also  Choletelin. 

Melanin  is  a  dark  brown  or  black  material  containing  iron,  occurring 
in  the  lungs,  bronchial  glands,  the  skin,  hair,  and  choroid. 

Haimatin  has  been  fully  treated  of,  p.  1 60  et  seq.  • 

Indican  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  sweat  and  urine.  It  has  not, 
however,  been  satisfactorily  isolated. 

Indigo,  Cg  H5  Ng  O,  is  formed  from  indican,  and  gives  rise  to  the 
bluish  colour  which  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  sweat  and  urine. 

Indol,  Cg  Hj,  N,  is  found  in  the  faeces,  and  is  formed  either  bv 
decomposition  of  indigo,  or  of  the  proteid  food  materials.  It  is  supposed 
to  give  the  characteristic  disagreeable  smell  to  faeces. 


Nitrogenous  Bodies  of  Uncertain  Nature. 

Ferments  are  bodies  which  possess  the  property  of  exciting  chemical 
changes  in  matter  with  which  they  come  in  contact.  They  are  at 
present  divided  into  two  classes,  called  (i)  organised,  and  (2)  un- 
organised or  soluble. 

( I . )  Of  the  organised,  yeast  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  Its  activity 
depends  upon  the  vitality  of  the  yeast-cell,  and  disappears  as  soon  i^ 
the  cell  dies,  neither  can  any  substance  be  obtained  from  the  yeast  by 
means  of  precipitation  with  alcohol  or  in  any  other  way  which  has  the 
power  of  exciting  the  ordinary  change  produced  by  the  plant  itself.  The 
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action  of  micro-oigonisms  in  the  alimentary  canal  and  elsewhere  is  also 
an  example  of  the  same  nature. 

(2.)  Unorganised  or  sohthle  ferments  are  those  which  are  found  in 
secretions  of  glands^  or  are  produced  by  chemical  changes  in  animal  or 
vegetable  cells  in  general ;  when  isolated  they  are  colourless,  tasteless^ 
amorphous  solids  soluble  in  water  and  glycerin,  and  precipitated  from 
the  aqueous  solutions  by  alcohol  and  acetate  of  lead.  Chemically 
many  of  these  are  said  to  contain  nitrogen. 

Mode  of  action, — Without  going  into  the  theories  of  how  these  un- 
organised ferments  act,  it  will  suffice  to  mention  that : 

(i.)  Their  activity  beyond  a  certain  point  does  not  depend  upon  the 
actual  amount  of  the  ferment  present.  (2.)  That  the  activity  is 
destroyed  by  high  temperature,  and  various  concentrated  chemical 
reagents,  but  increased  by  moderate  heat,  about  40°  C,  and  by  weak 
solutions  of  either  an  acid  or  alkaline  fluid.  (3.)  The  ferments  them- 
selves appear  to  undergo  no  change  in  their  own  composition,  and 
waste  very  slightly  during  the  process. 

The  chief  classes  of  unorganised  ferments  are  : — 

(i.)  Amylolyticy  which  possess  the  property  of  converting  starch 
into  glucose.  They  add  a  molecule  of  water,  and  may  be  called  hydro- 
lytic.  The  principal  amylolytic  ferments  are  Ptyalin,  found  in  the 
saliva,  and  a  fennent,  probably  distinct,  in  the  pancreatic  juice,  called 
Amylopsin.  These  both  act  in  an  alkaline  medium.  Amylolytic 
ferments  have  been  found  in  the  blood  and  elsewhere. 

(2.)  Proteolytic  convert  proteids  into  peptones.  The  nature  of 
their  action  is  probably  hydrolytic.  The  proteolytic  ferments  of  the 
body  are  called  Pepsin,  acting  in  an  acid  medium  from  the  gastric  juice. 
Trypsin,  acting  in  an  alkaline  medium  from  the  pancreatic  juice.  The 
Snccus  entericus  is  said  to  contain  a  third  such  ferment. 

(3.)  Inversive,  which  convert  cane  sugar  or  saccharose  into  grape 
sugar  or  glucose.  Such  a  ferment  was  found  by  Claude  Bernard  in  the 
Succus  entericus  ;  and  probably  exists  also  in  the  stomach  mucus. 

(4.)  Ferments  vjhich  act  upon  fats, — Such  a  body,  called  Ste€^sin,has 
been  found  in  pancreatic  juice. 

(5.)  Milk-curdling  ferments. — It  has  been  long  known  that  rennet,  a 
decoction  of  the  fourth  stomach  of  a  calf,  in  brine,  possessed  the  power 
of  curdling  milk.  This  power  does  not  depend  upon  the  acidity  of  the 
gastric  juice,  since  the  curdling  will  take  place  in  a  neutral  or  alkaline 
medium ;  neither  does  it  depend  upon  the  pepsin,  as  pure  pepsin  scarcely 
curdles  milk  at  all,  and  the  rennet  which  rapidly  cunlles  milk  has  a 
very  feeble  proteolytic  action.  From  this  and  other  evidence  it  is 
believed  that  a  distinct  milk-curdling  ferment  exists  in  the  stomach. 
W.  Roberts  has  shown  that  a  similar  but  distinct  ferment  exists  in 
pancreatic  extract,  which  acts  best  in  an  alkaline  medium,  next  best  in 
an  acid  medium,  and  worst  in  a  neutral  medium.  The  ferment  ot 
rennet  acts  best  in  an  acid  medium^  and  worst  in  an  alkaline,  the 
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reaction  ceasing  if  tlie  alkalinity  be  more  than  slight  Also  in  the 
Succus  entericus. 

In  addition  to  the  above  ferments,  many  others  most  likely  exist  in 
the  body,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important : 

(6.)  Fibrin-forming  ferment  (Schmidt),  (see  p.  135  et  seq,),  found  in 
the  blood,  lymph  and  chyle. 

(7.)  A  ferment  which  converts  glycogen  into  glucose  in  the  liver  ;  being 
therefore  an  amylolytic  ferment. 

(8.)  Myosin  ferment. 


Carbo-hydrates  or  Amyloids. 

The  divisions  of  carbo-hydrates,  and  the  chief  substances  forming 
each  class  with  their  properties,  have  been  already  given  (p.  120  dseq.). 
The  following  additional  information  may  be  useful : 

The  glucoses  may  be  considered  as  the  aldehydes  of  mannite,  thus : — 


CHoOH 


^2 


\  CH,  OH      ) 


(CH  OH),   V  C,  H,,  0«  (CH  OH),    \  C.  H^,  0, 
CH^OH      j  COH  ) 

mannite.  glucose. 

The  Saccharoses  or  sucroses  are  made  up  of  two  volumes  of  glucose 
minus  one  molecule  of  water. 

C«  ^18  ^e  +  ^8  ^12  ^«  ~  ^a  ^  —  ^12  ^a  ^w 
The  amyloids  are  anhydrides  of  the  glucoses,  Cj  H^  Oj  -  Hj  0  = 
C,  Hjo  Og. 

Tests  for  Glucose, — (L)  Trom/mer^s, — This  test  depends  upon  the  power 
sugar  possesses  of  reducing  copper  salts  to  their  sub-oxide.  It  is  done 
in  the  following  way  :  An  excess  of  caustic  potash  and  then  a  solution 
of  copper  sulphate,  drop  by  drop,  are  added  to  the  solution,  contaiiiing 
the  sugar  in  a  test-tube,  as  long  as  the  blue  precipitate  which  forms  re- 
ilissolves  on  shaking  the  tube.  The  upper  portion  of  the  fluid  is  then 
heated,  and  a  yellowish-brown  precipitate  of  copper  suboxide  appears. 
The  test  may  also  be  done  by  taking  only  a  drop  or  two  of  the  copper 
sulphate  solution. 

(ii.)  Moor^s. — If  a  solution  of  sugar  in  a  test-tube  is  boiled  with 
caustic  potash,  a  brown  coloration  appears. 

(iii.)  Fermentation, — If  a  solution  of  sugar  be  kept  in  the  warm 
plate  for  a  time  after  the  addition  of  yeast,  the  sugar  is  converted  into 
alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide.     (CgH,2  Oj  =  2C2H,OH  +  SCOj.) 

(iv.)  Bdttcher's  test. — A  little  bismuth  oxide  or  subnitrate  and  an 
excess  of  caustic  potash  are  added  to  the  solution  in  a  test-tube,  and 
the  mixture  is  heated ;  the  solution  becomes  at  first  grey  and  then 
black. 

(v.)  Picric  acid  test, — ^To  the  solution  about  a  fourth  of  its  bulk  of 
picric  acid  (saturated  solution)  and  an  equal  quantity  of  caustic  potash 
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are  added,  and  the  solution  is  boiled ;  the  liquid  becomes  of  a  very 
deep  coffee-brown. 

(vi)  Indigo-carmine  test. — Add  a  solution  of  indigo  carmine  to  colour 
sugar  solution  distinctly  blue,  and  add  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  and 
heat.  The  blue  colour  changes  to  purple  and  then  to  brown  and  yellow, 
but  is  restored  on  shaking  the  solution. 

(vii.)  Phenyl  hydrazine  test, — ^A  solution  of  phenyl  hydrazine  hydro- 
chloride and  sodium  acetate  is  added.  Keep  in  water-bath  at  boiling 
for  some  minutes,  then  cool.     Yellow  crystals  result. 


Quantitative  Estimation  of  Grape  Sugar. 

1.  Fehling*s  Method. — Solution  required  —  copper  sulphate  and  caustic 
soda,  with  some  sodic  potassic  tartrate  of  such  a  strength  that  10  c.c.  of 
solution  contain  the  amount  of  cupric  oxide  which  05*  grm.  of  sugar 
can  reduce  to  cuprous  oxide.  (This  solution  should  be  freshly 
prepared.)  It  is  made  as  follows  :  Take  of  sulphate  of  copper,  40 
grms.  ;  neutral  tartrate  of  potash,  160  grms. ;  caustic  soda  (sp.  gr.  i  'i  2), 
750  grms.  ;  add  distilled  water  to  1154*5  c.c  Each  10  c.c  contains 
05  •  grm.  of  sugar. 

Method, — Take  10  c.c.  of  the  saccharine  solution  free  from  albumen, 
and  add  90  c.c.  of  distilled  water.  Place  this  in  a  burette.  Put  into  a 
flask  or  dish  i  o  c.c.  of  the  standard  solution,  and  dilute  with  four  times  its 
bulk  of  water  and  boil.  Run  into  it,  from  burette,  some  of  the  diluted 
urine,  say  20  cc,  and  boil.  Allow  precipitate  to  settle,  and  if  super- 
natant fluid  is  still  blue,  add,  say,  5  cc.  from  burette,  and  boil  again, 
and  so  on,  till  the  fluid  ceases  to  have  a  blue  tinge,  taking  care,  towards 
the  end  of  the  process,  to  add  only  a  few  drops  each  time.  If,  after 
adding  20  c.c.  of  diluted  urine  and  boiling,  the  fluid  has  been 
decolorized,  too  much  of  the  solution  has  been  added,  and  another 
estimation  with  a  second  to  cc  of  standard  solution  must  be  made, 
but  less  than  20  cc  of  the  saccharine  solution  should  be  added  (say 
10  cc.)  in  first  instance. 

When  the  number  of  cc  of  diluted  urine  required  to  decolorize 
the  solution  has  been  determined,  that  volume  contains  the  amount 
of  sugar  necessary  to  reduce  10  cc  of  standard  solution,  i.e.,  '05  grm. 
But  one-tenth  only  of  this  is  the  saccharine  solution,  .'.  one-tenth  of 
number  of  cc  used  contains  '05  grm.  of  sugar.  From  this,  the  per- 
centage can  be  easily  calculated. 

2.  Pavjfs  Modification  of  Fehling's  Method, — By  Fehling's  method  it 
is  difiicult  and  tedious  to  judge  of  the  point  of  complete  reduction  of 
the  cupric  oxide.  Dr.  Pavy,  accordingly,  uses  a  strongly  ammoniacal 
solution  of  the  above.  A  certain  amount  is  introduced  into  a  small 
flask,  which  is  then  heated  till  the  vapour  of  ammonia  escapes  by  a 
narrow  tube.  The  sugar  solution  is  then  allowed  to  flow  from  a 
burette  into  the  flask  until  the  blueness  has  disappeared,  the  solution 
being  kept  boiling  all  the  time.     The  blueness  is  apt  to  disappear 
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suddenly^  and  care  should  therefore  be  taken  towards  the  end  of  the 
process. 

Calculate  as  in  Fehling's  method. 

3.  Estimation  of  sugar  by  fermentation. — In  the  case  of  Baccharine 
nrine,  it  is  allowable  as  a  single  test  to  use  the  following  method  : — 
Take  specific  gravity  of  urine  before  and  after  fermentation.  Each 
degree  of  specific  gravity  lost  by  the  urine  represents  one  grain  of 
sugar  per  ounce  of  urine. 

4.  Sugar  may  also  be  estimated  by  adding  yeast  to  urine,  and 
collecting  the  carbon  dioxide  evolved.  The  carbon  dioxide  is  a 
measure  of  the  amount  of  sugar  present. 

5.  The  estimation  may  also  be  done  by  the  saccharimeter,  an  instru- 
ment for  the  estimation  of  the  degree  of  polarisation  which  a  ray  of 
light  undergoes  in  passing  through  a  solution  of  sugar,  either  to  the 
left  or  to  the  right. 

Urea,  CO  (NH2)2.  The  properties  and  relations  of  urea  have  been 
treated  of  at  some  length  in  the  chapter  upon  Excretion.  There  remains 
to  be  described  the  method  of  its  quantitative  estimation  in  the  urine. 
There  are  two  chief  methods,  viz.  : — 

(i.)  Hypobromite  Method. — One  of  the  forms  of  apparatus  employed 
in  this  method  (Russell  and  West's)  consists  of  (a)  a  water-bath  sup- 
ported by  three  iron  bands,  arranged  as  a  tripod.  The  bath  is 
provided  with  a  cylindrical  depression,  and  with  a  hole,  into  which 
fits  a  perforated  india-rubber  cork  ;  (6)  a  bulb  tube  with  a  constricted 
neck  ;  (c)  a  glass  rod  provided  with  an  india-rubber  band  at  one 
extremity ;  (d)  a  pipette  of  five  cubic  centimetres  capacity ;  («)  a 
graduated  glass  collecting  tube  ;  (/)  a  spirit  lamp  ;  (g)  a  wash-bottle 
with  distilled  water ;  (h)  hypobromous  solution.  The  hypobromoud 
solution  is  made  in  the  following  way  :  three  and  a  half  ounce? 
(100  grni.)  of  solid  caustic  soda  are  dissolved  in  nine  ounces  (250)  grm.) 
of  distilled  water.  When  the  solution  is  cold,  seven  drachms  (25  c.c) 
of  pure  bromine  are  to  be  added  carefully  and  gradually.  The  mixture 
is  not  to  be  filtered  ;  it  keeps  badly,  and  for  this  reason  it  should  be 
made  shortly  before  it  is  required  ;  or  the  solution  of  caustic  soda  in 
water  may  be  made  in  large  quantities  as  it  does  not  undergo  any 
change,  the  bromine  in  the  proper  proportion  being  added  at  the  time 
it  is  required  for  use. 

Metlwd. — Fill  the  pipette  to  the  mark  on  the  stem  with  the  urine  to  be 
examined  ;  pour  the  5  c.c.  of  urine  thus  measured  out  into  the  bulb ; 
till  up  the  bulb  tube  as  far  as  the  constricted  neck  with  distilled  water 
from  the  wash-bottle  ;  insert  the  glass  rod  (c)  in  such  a  way  that  the 
india-rubber  band  at  tlie  extremity  fills  up  the  constricted  neck ;  the 
diluted  urine  should  exactly  occupy  the  bulb  and  neck  of  the  tube,  no 
bubble  of  air  being  below  the  elastic  band  on  the  one  hand,  whilst  on 
the  other  the  fluid  should  not  rise  above  the  band ;  in  the  former  case 
a  little  more  water  should  be  added,  in  the  latter  a  fresh  portion  of 
urine  must  be  used,  and  the  experiment  repeated.     After  adjusting  the 
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glass  rod,  fill  up  the  rest  of  the  bulb  tube  with  hypobromous  solution  ; 
it  will  not  mix  with  the  urine  so  long  as  the  rod  is  in  place.  Th^ 
water-bath  having  been  previously  erected,  and  the  india-rubber  cork 
fixed  firmly  into  the  aperture,  the  bulb  tube  is  to  be  thrust  from  below 
through  the  perforation  in  the  cork.  The  greater  part  of  the  tube  is 
then  beneath  the  water-bath,  the  upper  extremity  alone  being  grasped 
by  the  cork.  Fill  the  water-bath  half  full  of  water,  fill  also  the 
graduated  glass  tube  (e)  with  water,  and  invert  it  in  the  bath  ;  in 
doing  this  no  aid  must  enter  the  tube,  which  when  inverted  should 
be  completely  filled  with  water.  Now  slide  the  graduated  tube 
towards  the  orifice  of  the  bulb  tube,  at  the  same  time  withdrawing  the 
glass  rod  which  projects  into  the  bath  through  the  cork.  At  the 
instant  that  the  rod  is  withdrawn  the  hypobromous  solution  mixes  with 
the  diluted  urine,  and  a  decomposition  takes  place  represented  thus  : 
CON3H4  +  3NaBrO  +  2NaH0  =  3NaBr  -h  3HaO  +  NajCOa  +  Njj.  Urea 
-h  sodium  hypobromite  +  caustic  soda  =  sodium  bromide  -f-  water -h 
Bodium  carbonate  +  nitrogen.  The  nitrogen  produced  is  given  off  as 
gas,  and  displaces  the  water  in  the  graduated  tube,  which  is  held  over 
it.  The  gas  is  at  first  evolved  briskly,  but  afterwards  more  slowly  ; 
to  facilitate  its  evolution,  the  bulb  of  the  tube  may  be  slightly  warmtd 
with  a.  spirit  lamp ;  as  a  rule,  however,  this  is  unnecessary.  After 
ten  minutes,  the  amount  of  water  displaced  by  the  gas  should  be  read 
off  on  the  tube,  which  is  divided  into  tenths.  Each  number  on  the 
tube  represents  one  gram,  of  urea  in  100  c.c.  of  urine.  Normal  urine 
should  yield  roughly  1*5-2 -5  parts  of  nitrogen  by  this  test.  If  5  c.c. 
of  urine  gives  off  more  nitrogen  than  fills  the  tube  to  iii,  dilute  the 
urine  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  and  take  5  c.c.  ;  read  off  and 
multiply  by  two.* 

Several  apparatus  may  be  employed  instead  of  the  one  described, 
viz.,  those  of  Dupr^,  Gerard,  and  Squibb.  The  chemical  reactions  in 
each  case  are  the  same. 

(ii.)  Liebig's  Method. — This  method  is  of  greater  accuracy.  The 
jsolutions  required  are  (a)  baryta  mixture  ^  2  vols,  of  saturated  solution  of 
barium  nitrate  and  1  vol.  of  saturated  solution  of  barium  hydrate  ;  (b) 
standard  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate^  such  that  i  c.c.  will  precipitate 
o  I  •  grm.  of  urea,  and  (c)  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda, 

Method,^Te^i&  40  c.c.  of  urine,  add  20  c.c.  of  (a),  filter  off  the 
precipitate  of  sulphate  and  phosphates  ;  keep  the  filtrate.  Fill  a 
burette  with  (6),  and  take  15  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  in  a  dish.  Let  (6) 
fall  drop  by  drop  into  the  15  c.c.  in  the  dish,  stirring  constantly. 
Have  ready  a  glass  plate  with  several  separate  drops  of  (c),  and  from 
time  to  time  add  a  drop  of  the  urine  mixture  by  means  of  a  glass  rod 
to  one  of  the  drops.     When  a  yellow  colour  first  appears  in  a  drop  of 


*  Several  corrections  have  to  be  made  before  the  result  can  be  considered 
»&  accurate ;  for  these  the  detailed  accounts  in  practical  handbooks  of 
Physiology  should  be  consulted. 
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the  NaCOj,  the  mercuric  nitrate  ia  just  in  excess.     Read  the  hurette. 
Calculate  as  follows : 

I  c.c.  of  mercuric  solution  precipitates  oi  *  grm.  of  urea, .  *.  the  number 
of  c.c.  used  X  oi*  =  amount  of  urea  in  15  c.c.  of  filtrate,  i,e.,  in  10  cc 
of  urine.  But  10  c.c.  of  urine  usually  contains  enough  NaCl  to  act  on 
2  cc.  of  mercury  solution.*  Hence,  when  reckoning  the  number  of  cc 
of  standard  mercury  solution  used,  a  deduction  of  2  c.c.  must  ahca^fs  he 
made. 

Quantitative  Etiimation  of  Chlorides. 

Liebig's  Method. — The  solutions  required  are  a  baryta  mixture  as  above ; 
and  (6)  standard  solution  of  m^curic  nitrate,  such  that  i  cc.  would  be 
capable  of  decomposing  *oi  grm.  of  sodium  chloride. 

Method. — Take  40  cc  of  urine  free  from  albumen,  and  add  20  cc. 
of  (a).  Filter.  Take  15  cc  of  filtrate  and  place  in  a  flask  or  dish, 
adding  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid.  Fill  a  burette  with  (6),  and 
slowly  run  some  of  this  solution  into  the  filtrate  in  the  dish,  stirring 
constantly.  As  soon  as  a  distinct  cloud  appears  in  the  diluted  urine, 
and  does  not  disappear  on  stirring,  then  all  the  sodium  chloride  in 
urine  has  been  decomposed.     Read  burette.     Calculate  as  follows : 

I  c.c  of  mercury  solution  decomposed  'oi  grm.  of  NaCl,  .*.  the 
number  of  cc  used  x  *oi  grm.  =  number  of  grms.  of  NaCl  in  15  cc 
of  filtrate,  i.e.,  10  cc.  of  urine. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Phosphates. 

The  solutions  required  are  (a)  solution  of  sodium  acetate,  containing 
100  grm.  of  sodium  acetate,  100  cc  of  acetic  acid,  and  900  cc.  of 
distilled  water  ;  (&)  a  solution  of  uranium  acetate  or  nitrate,  such  that 
I  c.c.  will  precipitate  '005  grm.  of  phosphoric  acid  ;  and  (c)  a  solution 
of  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium. 

Method. — Take  50  cc.  of  urine.  Add  some  (a)  solution,  and  heat 
on  water-bath  to  nearly  100^  C.  Fill  burette  with  (6),  and  allow  this 
to  fall  into  the  urine  slowly.  Have  ready  a  glass  plate  with  several 
distinct  drops  of  potassium  ferro-cyanide  solution.  From  time  to  time 
add  a  drop  of  urine  mixture  to  one  of  the  drops  ;  and  when  there 
FIRST  appears  a  reddish-brown  colour  in  a  drop  of  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide,  all  the  phosphates  are  precipitated.     Read  burette.     Calculate 

thus  : 

I  cc  precipitates  '005  gnu.  of  phosphoric  acid,  .*.  the  number  of  c.c 
used  X  "005  grm.  =  number  of  grms.  of  phosphoric  acid  in  50  cc  of 
urine. 


*  This  is  only  a  rough  estimate. 
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in  gastric  juice,  342 
Acid-albumin,  115 
Acini  of  secreting  glands,  495 
Actinic  ra^s,  748 


Adenoid  tissue,  48 
Adipose  tissue,  50. 
development,  52 
situations  of,  50 
structure  of,  to. 
use,  52 
Adrenals,  523 
After-birth,  8 
Air, 


See  Fat. 
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atmospheric,  composition  of,  279 

breathing,  276 

oomplemental,  ib. 

reserve,  ib. 

residual,  ib. 

tidal,  ib. 

changes  by  breathing,  280 

quantity  breathed,  277 


Ampulla. 

Air,  continued. 

transmission  of   sonorous   vibrations 
through,  704 

in  tympanum,  for  hearing,  704  et  eeq. 

undulations  of,  conducted  by  external 
ear,  703 
Air-cells,  2b6 
Air-tubes.    See  Bronchi. 
Albumin,  113 

acid,  iiq 

action  of  gastric  fluid  on,  344  et  eeq. 
alkali,  115 

characters  of,  i^. 

chemical  composition  of,  112 

derived,  115 

I       native,  113 

serum,  115 

of  blood,  150 
Albuminoids,  118 
Albuminous  substances.  112 

action  of  gastric  fluid  on,  344 
of  pancreas  on,  365 
Albumoses,  345 
Alkali-albumin,  .115 
Allantoin,  434 
Allan  tois,  805 
Alloxan,  431 
Aluminium,  125 
Ammonia, 

cyanate  of,  isomeric  with  urea,  428 

exhaled  from  lungs,  283 

urate  of,  431 
Ammonium  sulphate  reaction,  1 1 
Amnion,  804 

fluid  of,  80 
Amceba,  5 
Amoeboid  movements,  143 

cells,  5 

colourless  corpuscles,  143 

cornea-cells,  716 

protoplasm,  5 

Tradescantia,  5 
Amphioxus,  159 
Ampulla,  698 
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Amyloid. 

Amyloid  substance,  Ii8 
Amyloids  or  Starches,  120 

action    of    pancreas   and    intestinal 
glands,  366 
of  saliva  on,  321 
Amylopsin,  366,  383 
Amy  loses,  120 
Anabolic  nerves,  673 
Anelectrotonus,  485 
Angle,  optical,  730 
Angulus  opticus  seu  visorius,  ib. 
Animal  heat.    See  Heat  and  Tempera- 
ture. 
Animals,  distinctive  characters,  17 

V.  plants,  17 
Antialbumose,  345 
Antihelix,  695 
Antipeptone,  345 
Antitragus,  695 
Aphasia,  648 
Apncca,  290 

Appendices  epiploicie,  360 
Appendix  vermiformis,  ib, 
Aqueeductus 

oochlefe,  698 

restibuli,  ib. 
jkqueous  humour,  726 
Arachnoid,  578 
Arches,  visceral,  816 
Area  germinativa,  794 

opaca,  ib. 

pellucida,  ib, 

vasculosa,  803 
Areolnr  tissue,  47 
Arsenic,  125 
Arterial  tension,  206 
Arteries,  179 

circulation  in,  214 
velocity  of,  230 

distribution,  179 

muscular  contraction  of,  252 

effect  of  cold  on,  215 

effect  of  division,  ib. 

elasticity,  214 
purposes  of,  ib. 

muscularity,  215 
governed  bv  nervous  system,  252 
purposes  of,  t^. 

nerves  of,  182 

nervous  system,  influenoe  of,  252 

office  of,  tb. 

pressure  of  blood  in,  206 

pulse.     See  Pulse. 

rhythmic   contraction,    207,    217    ei 
9eq. 

structure,  180  ^/  ^eq. 
distinctions  in  large  and  small  ar- 
teries, ib, 

systemic,  1 70 

tone  of,  252 

velocity  of  blood  in,  230 
Articulate  sounds,  classification  of. 

Vowels  and  Consonants,  568 


Bladder. 

Arytenoid  cartilages,  555 

effect  of  approximation,  558 
movements  of,  ib. 
Asphyxia,  303 

causes  or  death  in,  ^05 

experiments  on,  300 

symptoms,  303 
Astigmatism,  740 
Atmospheric  air.  307.    See  Air. 

pressure  in  relation  to  reepiiatioD,  ib. 
Auditory  canal,  703  et  aeq. 

function,  ib. 
Auditory  centre,  660 
Auditory  nerve,  690,  703 

distribution,  to. 
Auerbach's  plexus,  354 
Auricles  of  heart.    See  Heart 
Automatic  action,  476 

cerebrum,  652  et  geq. 

medulla  oblongata,  613  et  geq. 

respiratory,  204 
Axis-cylinder  or  nerve-fibne,  98 


B. 


Bacterium  lactis,  ^04 
Barytone  voice,  505 
Basement-membrane,  490 
Bass  voice,  564 
Battery,  DanielKs,  463 
Benzoic  acid,  123 
Bicuspid  valve,  190 
Bidder*s  ganglia,  239 
BUe,  374  . 

antiseptic  power,  378 

colouring  matter,  376 

composition  of,  3^4 

digestive  properties,  377 

excrementitiouy,  378 

fat  made  capable  of  absorption  br, 

functions  in  digestion,  377 
mixture  with  chyme,  379 
mucus  in,  378 
natural  purgative,  3^9 
process  of  secretion,  t^. 
re-absorption,  382 

secretion  and  flow,  %b. 

secretion  in  foetus,  ib, 

tests  for.  375,  376 

uses,  378 
Bilifulvm,  Biliprasin,  Bilirubin,  Bill- 

verdin,  376,  856 
Bilin,37s 

preparation  of,  tb, 

rc-absorption  of,  381 
Binocular  vision,  759 
Bioplasm,  3.     See  Protoplnsm. 
Biuret  test,  113 
BUdder,  urinary.    See  Urinary  Bladder. 
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Blastema. 

Blastema.    See  Protoplasm. 
Blastodermic  membrane,  22,  792 
Blind  spot,  743 
Blocking,  242 
Blood,  126 

arterial  and  venous,  163 

bnffj  coat,  130 

chemical  composition,  162 

coagulation,  128  et  seq. 

colour^  126 

colouring  matter,  15J  et  seq, 

colouring  matter,  relation  to  that  of 
bile,  161 

composition,  chemical,  147 
variations  in,  164 

corpuscles  or  cells  of,  139.  See  Blood- 
corpuscles, 
red,  139 
white,  143 

crystals,  155 

cupped  clot,  130 

development,  165 

extractive  matters,  151 

fatt^  matters,  ib. 

fibnne,  130 

separation  of,  131 

gases  of,  1^2 

hssmoglobin,  155 

hepatic,  i6d 

odour  or  halitus  of,  127 

plasma,  126 

portal^  characters  of,  164 

quantity,  127 

reaction,  126 

saline  constituents,  130,  131 

serum  of,  14^ 

specific  gravity,  126 

splenic,  164 

structural  composition,  139 

temperature,  126 

uses,  168 
of  various  constituents,  ib. 

variations   of,  in    different   cii-cum- 
stances,  162 
in  different  parts  of  body,  163 
Blood-corpuscles,  red,  139 

action  of  reagents  on,  140 

chemical  composition,  151 

development,  165 

disintegration  and  removal,  518 

method  of  counting,  145 

rouleaux,  140 

specific  gravity,  139 

stroma,  ib. 

tendency  to  adhere,  140 

varieties,  139 

vertebrate,  various,  141 
Blood-corpuscles,  white,  143 

amceboid  movements  of,  t^. 

derivation  of,  168 

formation  of,  in  spleen,  167,  518 

locomotion,  143 

varieties,  ib, 

K.P. 


Butyric. 

Blood-crystals,  155 
Blood-pressure,  2oi5  et  seq. 
Blood-vessela, 

absorption  by,  411 

in  vein&  213 

in  capillaries,  ib. 
osmotic  character  of,  294  et  seq, 

influence   of    nervous    system    on, 
252 
Bone,  58 

canaliculi,  60 

cancellous,  58 

chemical  composition,  ib. 

compact,  60 

development,  63  et  seq. 

fimctions,  72 

growth,  ib. 

Haversian  canals,  61 

lacuna),  60 

lamellsB,  62 

marrow,  59 

medulUuy  canal,  ib. 

periosteum,  59 

structure,  58 
Brain.      See     Cerebellum,    Cerebrum, 
Pons.  etc. 

adult,  042 

ampmbia,  ib. 

ap«i,6d3 

birds,  642 

capillaries  of,  234 

child.  641 

circulation  of  blood  in,  234 

convolutions,  635 

female,  642 

fish^  641 

gorilla,  643 

idiots,  642 

lobes,  635 

male,  62l2 

mammalia,  ib. 

orang,  643 

proportion  of  water  in,  123 

quantity  of  blood  in,  234 

rabbit,  642 

reptiles,  tb. 

weight,  ib. 
relative,  ib. 
Branchial  clefts,  816 
Breathing.    See  Respiration. 
Bronchi,  arrangement  and  structure  of, 

261 
Bronchial  arteries  and  veins,  268 
Brunner's  glands,  356 
Bufly  coat,  formation  of,  132 
Bulb.    See  Medulla  oblongata. 
Bulbus  arteriosus,  821 
Burdach's  column,  583 
Butyric  acid,  122 
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C. 


Calcification  compared  with  o«ilioatioii, 

Calcium  salts,  125 
Calorimeter.  530 
Calyces  of  the  kidney,  414 
Caxul,  alimentary.  S0e  Stomach,  Intes- 
tine, etc. 

external  auditory,  694 
function  of,  703 

spiral,  of  cochlea,  699 
Canaliculi  of  bone,  61 
Canal  of  Schlemm,  720 

of  Petit,  727 
Cancellous  texture  of  bone,  58 
Cane  sugar  121 
Capacity  of  chest,  vital,  277 
Ca^iUfuies,  183 

circulation  in,  227 

derelopment,  821  et  seq. 

influence  of  on  circulation,  227 

lymphatic,  399 

network  of,  i&|. 

number,  16 

passage  of  corpuscles  through  walls 
of;  228 

pressure  in,  213 

resistance  to  flow  of  blood  in,  227 

still  layer  in,  ib, 

structure  of,  183 
Capsule  of  Olisson,  369 
Capsules,  Malpighian,  419 
Carbohyaratesj  120,  859 
Carbonic  acid  in  atmosphere,  279 

in  blood,  162 

effect  of,  297 


exhaled  from  skin,  45^ 

"lea 


air,  280 


increase  of  in  breathe 

in  lungs,  285 

in  relation  to  heat  of  body,  531 

Brownion  movement,  4 
Carburetted  hydrogen,  123 
Cardiac  orifice  of  stomach,  action  of, 

sphincter  of,  ib, 
relaxation  in  vomiting,  ib. 
Cardiac  revolution,  193 
Cardiograph,  198 
Cardio-inhibitory  centre,  245 
Carotid  gland,  526 
Cartilage,  53 

articular,  55 

cellular,  56 

chondrin  obtained  from,  57 

classification,  54 

development,  50 

elastic,  ^6 

fibrous,  tb.    See  Fibro-cartilage. 

function,  57 

hyaline,  54 

matrix,  53 

nutrition,  ^fi 

ossification,  65 

perichondrium  of,  53 


CbrbriuXm 

Cartilage--«ofi<tfNf«2. 

structure,  53 

temporary,  55 

uses,  57 

vaneties,  54 
Cartilage  of  external  ear,  used  in  hear* 

injr,  703 
Cartilages  of  larynx,  555 
Casein.    SeeUilk. 


Caseinogen,  xi6 
Cauda  equina.  578 
Cause  of  fluidity  of  living  Uood,  138 
Cavity  of  reserve,  84 
Cell  globulin,  135 
Cells,  2 
amoDboid,  5 

blood.    See  Blood-coipnsdes. 
cartilage,  54 

chemical  transfonnation,  28 
ciliated,  3^ 
classification,  27 
connective  tissue,  42 
decay  and  death,  20 
definition  of,  2 

epithelium,  29.    See  Epithelium, 
fission,  14 
formative,  793 
functioxis,  3  et  teg. 
gemmation,  10 
modes  of  connection,  27 
nutrition,  7 
olfactory.  089 
organisea,  22 
pigment,  30 
reproduction,  9 
segmentation,  22 
structure,  10  et  eeq, 
transformation,  28 
varieties,  27 
vesetable,  18 
distinctions  from  animal  cells,  i" 
et  eeq. 
Cellular  cartilage.    See  Cartilage. 
Cellulose,  21 

Cement  of  teeth.    See  Teeth. 
Centres,     nervous,    &o.      See  Nerve- 
centres, 
of  ossification,  64 
Centrifugal  machine,  148 
Centrifugal  nerve-fibres,  572 
Centripetal  nerve-fibrea,  %b. 
Cerebellum,  662 
co-ordinating  function  of;  665 
'cross-action  of,  ib. 
effects  of  injury  of  crura,  id. 

of  removal  of,  ib, 
functions  of,  ib. 
in  relation  to  sensation,  665 
to  motion,  ib. 
to  muscular  sense,  666 
structure  of,  662 
Cerebral  hemispheres.    See  Cerebram. 
Cerebral  nerves.  614 
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Cbrbbral. 

« 

Cerebral  nerves — etmtinued, 

third,  615 
effects  of  irritation  and  injury  of,  t^. 
relation  of  to  iiis,  616 

fourth,  617 

fifth,  ib. 
distribution  of,  618 
effect  of  division  of,  619 
influence  of, 

on  muscles  of  mastication,  618 
on  organs  of  special  sense,  622 

relation  of,  to  nutrition,  621 

resemblance  to  spinal  nerves,  617 

sensory  function  of  greater  division  of 
fifth,  620 

sixth,  622 
communication  of, with  sympathetic, 
ib. 

seventh,  623 

eighth,  625 

ninth,  624 

tenth,  621 

eleventh,  630 

twelfth,  631 
Cerebration,  unconscious,  656 
Cerebrin,  641 

Cerebro-cerebellar  fibres,  650 
Cerebro -spinal  fiuid,  relation  to  circula- 
tion, 235 
Cerebro-spinal  nervous  system,  573  etteq. 

See  Brain,  Spinal  Cord,  etc. 
Cerebrum,  its  structure,  635 

chemical  composition,  641 

convolutions  of,  636  et  seq, 

crura  of,  632 

development,  834 

distinctive  character  in  man,  643 

effects  of  injury,  652 

removal,  653 

electrical  stimu1ation,'644 

functions  of,  665 

l^rey  matter,  639 

m  relation  to  speech,  648 

other  imrts,  598  et  $eq. 

localization  of  functions,  644 

structure,  639  et  tea. 

unilateral  action  of,  655 

weight,  640 

white  matter,  639 
Chambers  of  the  eye,  726 
Characteristics  of  organic  compounds, 

no 
Chemical  composition  of    the  human 

body,  no 
Chest,  259 

Cheyne-Stokes'  breathing,  303 
Chlorides  in  urine,  estiinatiou  of,  861 
Chlorine,  124 
Chlorophyll,  19 
Cholestenn,  377 
Choletclin,  432 
Chondrin,  57,  119 
Chorda  dorsalis,  797 


Column  AB. 

Chorda  tymnani,  324  et  aeq, 
ChordsB  tenainesB.    See  Heart. 
Chorion,  806 
Choroid  coat  of  eye,  717 

blood-vessels,  %b. 
Choroidal  fissure,  736 
Chromatic  aberration,  741 
Chromophanes,  748 
Chyle,  408  et  aeq, 

coagulation  of,  ib. 
Chyle-corpuscles,  408 
Chyme,  343 
Ciha,  36 
Ciliary  epithelium,  35 

function  of,  36 
Ciliary  motion,  37 

nature  of,  ib. 
Ciliary  muscles,  718 

action  of  in  adaptation  to  distances,  734 
Ciliary  processes,  718 
Circulation  of  blood,  169 

action  of  heart,  171 

brain,  234 

capillaries,  21 

course  of,  j6g  et  aeq. 

discovery,  257 

erectile  structures,  235 

forces  regulating,  237 

infiuence  of  respiration  on,  297 

peculiarities  of,  in  different  parts,  232 

proofs,  257 

pulmonary,  268 

systemic,  170 

in  veins,  229 
velocity  of,  232 
Circumvallate  papillie,  329 
Claustrum,  635 
Clefts,  visceral,  816 
Clitoris,  772 

development  of,  849 
Cloaca,  S48 
Clot  or  coagulum  of  blood. 

See  Coagulation. 
Coagulated  proteids.  1 18 
Coagulation  of  blood,  128 
absent  or  retarded,  136 
conditions  affecting,  ib. 
theories  of,  135 

of  chyle,  408 

of  lymph,  ib. 
Coccygeal  gland,  526 
Cochlea  of  the  ear,  698 

office  of,  708 
Cohnbeim's  fields,  89 
Cold-blooded  animals,  529 
Colloids,  395 
Colostrum,  503 
Colour-blindness,  757 
Colours,    optical    phenomena    of,    754 

et  aeq. 
Colour  sensations,  754 

theories  of,  ib. 
Columnar  epithelium,  34 
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COMPLEMBNTAL. 

Complemental  air,  276 

colours,  756 
Conducting  paths  in  cord,  584 
Conjunctiva,  7J3 
Connective  tissues,  41 
classification,  42 
corpuscles  of,  44 
fibrous,  ib. 
gelatinous,  47 
general  structure  of,  42 
retiform,  48 
varieties,  44 
Contraction  of  pupil,  736 
Control  centres,  614 
Convolutions,  cerebral,  635  et  aeq. 
Co-ordination  of  movements,  657 
Cooking,  effect  of,  312 
Copper,  an  accidental  element  in  the 

body,  12$ 
Corona  radiata,  633 
Cord,  spinal.    i$««  Spinal  Cord. 
Corium,  446 
Cornea,  715 
corpuscles,  716 
nerves,  ib, 
structure,  ib, 
Comeo-scleral  junction,  720 
Corpora  Arantii,  1 79 
geniculata,  635,  667 
quadrigemina,  ib. 

their  function,  ib. 
striata,  634 

their  function,  661 
Corpus  callosum,  599 
dentatum 
of  cerebellum,  63? 
of  olivary  body,  &7 
luteum,  782 
of  human  female,  783 
of  mammalian  animals,  t^. 
of   menstruation    and    pregnancy 
compared,  785 
Corpuscles  of  blood,   139.    See  Blood- 
corpuscles. 
Corti  s  rods,  701  et  seg. 

office  of,  job 
Co\v^er*s  glands,  785 
Cranial  nerves.    See  Cerebral  nenr'es. 
Cranium,  development  of,  814 
Grassamentum,  128 
Crescents  of  Gianuzzi,  317.     See  Seini- 

lunes  of  Heidenhain. 
Crico-arytenoid  muscles,  557 
Cricoid  cartilages,  555 
Crossed  pyramidal  tract,  584 
Crura  cerebelli,  662 

effect  of  dividing,  665  et  teq. 
of  irritating,  xb. 
cerebri,  6x2 
their  omce,  632 
Crusta,  633 
Crusta  petrosa,  80 
phlogistica,  130 


Devxlopmknt. 

Crystallin,  116 
Crystalline  lens,  719 

in  relation  to  vision  at  different 
distances,  733 
Crystalloids,  395 

Cupped  appearance  of  blood-clot,  130 
Curoling  ferments,  504 
Currents  of  action,  474 

ascending,  48^. 

continuous,  404 

descending,  484 

induced,  465 

muscle,  402 

natural,  %b. 

negative  variation,  474 

nerve,  484 

polarising,  t^. 

rest,  462 
Cuticle.    See  Epidermis,  Epithelium. 
Cutis  vera,  446 
Cystic  duct,  368 
Cystin  in  unne,  435,  436 


D. 


Daltonism,  757 
Daniell's  battery,  464 
Decidua, 
menstrualis,  782 
reflexa,  809 

serotina,  ib, 

vera,  ib. 
Decomposition,  tendency  of  animal  com- 

pounds  to,  1 1 1 
Decomposition -products,    12 
Decussation   of  fibres   in  medulla  ob- 
longata, 606 
in  spinal  cord,  500 

of  optic  nerves,  658 
Defcecation,  mechanism  of,  394 

influence  of  spinal  cord  on,  553 
Degeneration  method,  ^93 
Deglutition.    See  Swallowing. 
Dentine,  78 
Depressor  nerve,  253 
Derived  albumins,  1 15 
Derma,  446 

Descemet's  membrane,  716 
Deutero-albumose,  345 
Development,  788 
of  organs,  812 

alimentary  canal,  839 

arteries,  826 

blood-vessels,  t6. 

brain,  834 

capiilanes,  826 

cranium,  814 

ear,  838 

extremities,  819 

eye,  836 

face  and  visceral  arches,  816 
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Dbyelopmsnt. 

Development — continued. 

fibrous  tissue,  49 

heart,  820 

liyer,  842 

lungs,  843 

medulla  obloBgata,  834 

muscle,  04 

nerves,  032 

nervous  system,  832 

nose,  839 

organs  of  sense,  836 

pancreas,  841 

pituitary  body,  815 

lespiratory  apparatus,  843 

salivary  glands,  841 

spinal  cord,  832 

teeth,  80 

vascular  system,  819 

veins,  827 

vertebral  column  and  cranium,  808 

visceral  arches  and  clefts,  816 

of  Wolffian  bodies,  urinary  apparatus 
and  sexual  organs,  845 
Dextrin,  121 
Dextrose,  ib. 
Diabetes,  509 

Diapedesis  of  blood-corpuscles,  228 
Diaphragm.    See  Inspiration,  &c. 
Diastase  of  liver,  507 
Diet,  547  et  seq. 
Digestion,  308 

in  the  intestiues,  383,  38^ 

See  Gastric  fluid.  Food,  Stomach. 
Dilatation  of  pupil,  736 
Diplopia,  7^9 
Direct  cerebellar  tract,  585 

pyramidal  tract,  584 
Dorsal  laminie,  7oiB 
Double  hearing,  059 

vision,  759 
Dreams,  657 

Drowning,  cause  of  death  in,  303 
Ductless  glands,  814 
Ducts  of  Cuvier,  782 
Ductus  arteriosus,  830 

venosus,  ib, 

closure  of,  831 
Duvemey*s  glands,  772 
Dyspnoea,  303 


E. 

Ear,  694 
bones  or  ossicles  of,   96 

function  of,  704 
development  01,  830 
external,  694 

function  of,  703 
internal,  697 

function  of,  708 


Erbction. 

Ear — continued, 

middle,  695 
function  of,  704 
Egg-albumin,  114 
Euwtic  cartilage,  56 

fibres,  43 

tissue,  46 
Elastin,  44,  1 19 
Electricity, 

in  muscle,  461 
nerve,  482 
retina,  749 
Electrotonus,  488 

Elementary  substances  la  the  human 
body,  no 

accidental,  125 
Embryo.  788  et  seq.    See  Development. 
Embryoiogical  method,  583 
Embryonic  shield,  704 
Emmetropic  eye,  238 
Emotions,  connection  of  with  cerebral 

hemispheres,  652 
Emulsification,  367 
Enamel  of  teeth,  79 
Enamel  organ,  81 
Enchylema,  10 
End-bulbs,  105 
End-plates,  motorial,  94 
Endocardiac  pressure,  200 
Endocardium,  177 
Endolymph,  701 
Endosmometer,  394 
Endothelium,  io 

distinctive  cnaracters,  t^. 

germinating,  32 
Energy, 

daily  amount  expended  in  body,  550 
Epencephalon,  834 
Epiblast,  22,  793 
Epidermis,  444 
Epididymis,  773 
Epiglottis,  259 

structure,  260 
Epithelial  tissues,  29 
Epithelium,  ib, 

ciliated,  35 

cogged,  40 

columnar,  34 

cylindrical,  tb. 

glandular,  ib. 

gpblet-shaped,  35 

simple,  30 

spheroidal,  34 

squamous  or  tesselated,  30 

steatified,  ^8 

transitional,  ib. 
Erect  position  of  objects,  perception  of, 

749. 
Erectile  structures,  circulation  in,  23^ 
Erection,  ib. 

cause  of,  t^. 

influence  of  muscular  tissue  in,  ib, 

a  reflex  act,  584 
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Erythbo. 

Erythro-granulose,  321 
Erythro-dextrin,  t6. 
Ktnen,  852 
Eustachian  tube,  695 

function  of,  707 
Excretion,  413 
Exercise, 

effects  of,  on  production  of  carbonic 
acid,  281 
on  temperature  of  body,  528 
Expenditure  of  body,  550  et  atq. 
Expiration,  272 

influence  01,  on  circulation,  300 

mechanism  of,  272 

muscles  concerned  in,  ib. 

relative  duration  of,  275 
Expired  air,  properties  of,  280  $t  teg. 
Extremities,  derelopment  of,  819 
Eye.  714 

adaptation  of  vision  at  different  dis- 
tances, 732  et  aeq, 

blood-yeseels,  727 

development  of,  790 

optical  apparatus  of,  727 

refracting  media  of,  720 

resemblance  to  camera,  t^. 
Eyelids,  713 

development  of,  838 
Eyes,  simtiltaneouB  action  of  in  vision. 
758 

F. 

Face,  development  of,  817 
Facial  nerve,  623 

effects  of  paralysiB  of,  Ut. 

relation  of,  to  expression,  624 
FflBoes,  composition  of,  390 

Quantity  of,  ib. 
Fallopian  tubes,  770 
Fasting, 

influence  on  secretion  of  bile,  542 
Fat.    See  Adipose  tissue. 

action  of  bile  on,  377 
of  pancreatic  secretion,  367 
of  small  intestine  on,  3^ 

absorbed  by  lacteals,  409 

formation  of,  541 

situations  where  found,  50 

uses  of,  52 
Fatty  acids,  122,  892 
Feohner's  law,  745 

Folding's  method  for  sugar  in  urine,  859 
Female  generative  organs,  765 
Fenestra  ovaHs,  697 

rotunda,  608 
Ferments,  7% 
Fibres  of  Miiller,  727 
Fibrils  or  filaments,  20 
Fibrin,  117,  152 

m  chyle,  353,  354 

ferment,  13c 

formation  of,  132 


Galactosb. 

'  "Eibrm—eontinved, 
\       sources  and  properties  of,  117 
\    Fibrinogen,  132  et  seq.^  117 
■    Fibrinoplastin,  ib. 
,    Fibro-cartilage,  ff> 

classification,  %h. 

development,  58 

white,  56 

yellow,  ib, 

fibrous  tissue,  44 

white,  ib, 

yellow,  46 

development,  A9 
Pick's  kymograpn,  210 
Field  of  vision,  actual  and  ideal  size  of^ 

I   Filth  nerve.  5*^  Cerebral  Nerves. 

Fillet,  651 
!   Filtration,  436 

Flesh,  of  animals,  308 

Fluids,  passage  of,  through  membranes, 

394 
Fluoride  of  calcium,  124 

Focal  distance,  731 

Foetus, 

circulation  in,  830 

communication  with  mother,  810 

membranes,  802  et  aeq. 
Folds,  head  and  taU,  799 
Follicles,  Graafian.    See  Graafian  Vesi- 
cles. 
Food,  308 

classification  of,  ib. 

digestibility  of  articles  of,  309 
value  dependent  on,  ib. 

improper,  544 

of  man,  547 
too  little,  541 
too  much,  545 

vegetable,  contains  nitzx^nous  prin- 
ciples, 311 
Foot-pound,  205 
Foot-ton,  ib. 
Forced  movements,  666 
Form  of  bodies,  how  estimated,  752 
Formation  of  fat,  543  et  seq, 

urinary  solids,  513 
Formic  acid,  122 
Fornix,  572 
Fourth   cranial   nerve.     See   Cerebral 

nerves. 
Fovea  centralis,  725 
Fundus  of  eye,  745 
Fundus  of  uterus,  771 
Funiculus  of  Rolando,  605 
Furfur  aldehyde,  376 
Fuscin,  748 


Ghdactophorous  ducts,  501 
Galactose,  122 
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Gall. 

Gall-bladder,  373 

rtruoture,  tA 
Galyanometere,  459 
Ganglia.    8ee  NerTe-oentrea. 
Gaqgtion,  Gaaaorian,  668 
Gases,  123 

in  bile,  377 
in  blood,  152 

extraction  from  blood,  ib. 

in  stomach  and  intestines,  391 

in  urine,  424 
Gastric  glands,  338 
Gastric  juice,  341 

acids  in,  342 

acid,  test  for,  ib. 

action  of,  on  nitrogenous  food,  346 
on  non-nitrogenous  food,  t^. 
on  saccharine  and  amyloid  prin- 
ciples, t^. 

characters  of,  342 

composition  of,  341 

digestive  power  of,  343 

experiments  with,  344 

pepsin  of,  343 

quantity  0^  342 

secretion  or,  350 
how  excited,  ib. 

influence   of  nervous   system  oa, 
349 
Gelatin,  118 

as  foQMd,  C45 

action  of  gastric  juice  on,  346 

action  of  pancreatic  juice  on,  366 
Gelatinous  substances.  1 18 
Generation  and  development,  7 16 
Generative  organs  of  tne  female,  765 

of  the  male,  772 
Gerlach's  network,  581 
Germinal  area,  794 

epithelium,  766 
Germinal  membrane, 

«H»  2,  709 

veside,  %b. 
Griant  cells,  59 

Glaod.    See  names  of  different 
Gland,  prostate.  777 
Glis^on^B  capsule,  371 
Globulin,  116 

distinctions  from  albumin,  t'^. 
Globus  major  and  minor,  773 

development,  845 
Gloeso-pnarynp^eal  nerve,  293 

communicationB  or,  626 

motor  filaments,  627 

a  nerve  of  common  sensation  and  of 
taste,  ib. 
Glottis,  action  of  laryngeal  muscles  on, 

557 
forms  assumed  by,  562 

narrowing  of,  proportioned  to  height 

of  note,  563 

respiratory  movements  of,  562 

Glucose,  120,  121,  858 


Haybksian. 

Glucose — continued. 

in  liver,  506 

test  for,  122 
Gluten  in  vegetables,  311 
Glycirin,  120,  367 
Glycin  375,  8« 
Glycocholio  acid,  375 
Glycogen,  21,  120 

chaiacters,  120 

destination,  506 

preparation,  t^. 

quantity  formed,  ib. 

variation  with  diet,  ib. 
Glycosuria,  508 

artiKcial  production  of,  ib. 
Gmelin's  test,  376 
Golgi,  109 
GoU's  column,  583 
Graafian  vesicles,  767 

formation  and  development  of,  767 
et  8eq. 

relation  of  ovum  to,  ib. 

rupture  of,  changes  following.  783  et 
sea. 
Granular  layers  of  retina,  723 
Grape-sugar.     See  Glucose. 
Grey  matter  of  cerebellum,  604 

of  cerebrum,  ib. 

of  crura  cerebri,  1^. 

of  medulla  oblongata,  t^. 

of  pons  Varolii,  to. 

of  spinal  cord,  581 
Groove,  primitive,  795 
Growth^  8 

coincident  with  development,  9 

of  bone,  73 

not  peculiar  to  living  beings,  9 


H. 


Habitual  movements,  655 
Hsmatin,  160 

hydrochlorate  of,  161 
HsDmadynamometer,  208 
Haamatoidin,  161 
Haematoporphyrin,  160 
Heemin,  161 
HsBmochromogen,  ib. 
Hsemocytometer,  149  et  »eq. 
Hamogiobin,  155  et  eeg. 

action  of  gases  on,  157 

derivatives  of,  160 

distribution,  155 

estimation  of,  158 

spectrum,  95 
Hair-follicles,  449 

their  secretion,  453 
Hairs,  449 

structure  of,  ib. 
Hamulus,  701 

Hassall,  concentric  oorpuselea  of,  52a 
Haversian  canals,  61 
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Head. 

Head-folds,  799 

Hearing,  anatomy  of  organ  of,  694 
double,  712 

impaired  by  lesion  of  facial  nenre,  624 
innuence  of  external  ear  on,  703 
of  labyrinth,  708 
of  middle  ear,  704 
physiology  of,  703 
See  Sound,  Vibrations,  etc 
Heart,  lyi  et  neq, 
action  of,  i8q 
aoceleratea,  245 
force  of,  203 
frec^uency  of,  t^. 
inhibited,  244 
after  remoyal,  238 
rhythmic,  238  et  acq. 
work  of.  205 
auricles  of,  172,  184 

See  Auricles, 
capacity,  176 
chambers,  ijz 
chordiB  tendineie  of,  178 
columnsB  camee  of,  id. 
course  of  blood  in,  170 
deyelopment,  823 
electrical  phenomena,  250 
endocardium,  177 
force,  203 
frog's^  288 
jrangha  o1^  ib, 
impulse  of,  197 

tracing  by  cardiograph,  196  et  eeq. 
influence  of  pneumogastric  nerre,  244 

of  sympathetic  nerye,  245 
inyestmg  sac,  171 
metabolism,  250 
muscular  fibres  of,  93,  176 
musculi  papillares,  178 
ueryous  connections  with  other  organs, 
246 
rhythm,  238 
nenrous  system,  influence  on,  244 
reyolution  of,  193 
rhythmical  contractility,  238 
situation,  171 
sounds  of,  194 
causes,  105 
structure  01,  176 
yalyes,  175 
arterial  or  semilunar,  ib, 

function  of,  192 
auriculo-yentricular,  175 
function  of,  190 
yentricles,  their  action,  175 
work  of,  205 
Heat,  animal.    See  Temperature, 
influence  of  neryous  system,  535 
of  yarious  circumstances  on,  534 
et  eeq. 
losses  by  radiation,  etc.,  532 
sources  and   modes    of    production, 

529 


t 


Insfz&ation. 

Heat  centres,  537 
Heat-producing  tissues,  531 
Heat  or  rut,  779 

analogous  to  menstruation,  t^. 
Height,  relation  to  respiratoty  capacity, 

277 
Helicotrema,  701 
Helix  of  ear,  094 

Hemispheres,  CerebraL    See  Cerebrum. 
Herbiyorous  animals, 

perception  of  odours  by,  692 
Hering  s  theory,  755 
Hetero-albumose,  ^5 
Hiccough,  mechanism  of,  289 
Hippuric  acid,  513 
Horse's  blood,  peculiar  coagulation  of^ 

130 
Hunger,  sensation  of,  675 
Hyaloplasm,  10 

Hybernation,  state  of  thymus  in,  521 
Hydrobilirubin,  376 
Hydrocarbons^  852 
Hydrocele  fluid,  132 
Hydrogen,  123 
Hydrolytic  ferments,  857 
Hymen,  772 
Hypermetropia,  739 
Hyperpnoea,  383 
Hyperpyrexia,  528 
Hypoblast,  22 
Hypoglossal  nenre,  631 
Hypoxanthin,  434 


I. 


Ideas,  connection  of,  with  cerebrum,  652 

Ileo-cfecal  yalye,  362 

Illusions,  676 

Image,  formation  of,  on  retina,  731 

Impulse  of  heart,  197 

Income  and  output  of  energy,  550 

Incus,  696 

function  of,  704 
Indican,  433 
Indiffo,  ib. 
Indol,  366 
I  od  action 

coil,  465 

current,  ib. 
Infundibulum^  266 
Inhibitory  influence  of  pneumogastrie 

nenre,  244 
Inhibitory  neat-centre,  537 
Inogen,  4^ 

Inorganic  matter,  distinction  from  or- 
^^amsed,  no 

principles,  123 
Inosite,  122 
Insaliyation,  315 
Inspiration,  209 

elastic  resistance  oyeroome  by,  ib. 

extraordinary,  271 
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Inspiration. 

I  napiration — continued, 

force  employed  in,  278 

influence  0^  on  circulation,  297 

mechanism  of«  269 
Intercellular  substance,  43 

passage,  266 
Intercostal  muscles,  action  in  inspira- 
tion, 27 1  et  seq, 

in  expiration,  272 
Internal  capsule,  633 
Intestinal  juice,  382,  385 
Intestines,  digestion  in, 

Lurge,  digestion  in,  385 

movements,  388 

small,  changes  of  food  in,  383 
Inversive  ferments,  ib. 
InToluntary  muscles, 

actions  of,  ^82 

structure  or,  85 
Iris,  719 

action  of,  ib.  et  seq. 
in  adaptation  to  distances,  738 

development  of,  797 
Iron,  12^ 
Irradiation,  741 


J. 


Jaoobson^s  nerve,  626 
Jaw,  interarticular  cartilage,  315 
Judgment,  684 
Juice,  gastric,  341 
pancreatic,  36^ 
Jumping,  482 


K. 


Karyokinesis,  14 

Karyomitosis,  ib, 

Katabolio  nerves,  673 

Katelectrotonus,  485 

Keratin,  119 

Key,  464 

Kidneys,  their  structure,  413 

blood-vessels  of,  how  distributed,  418 

capillaries  of,  U>. 

development  of,  847 

function  of.    See  llrine. 

Malpighian  corpuscles  of,  416 

nerves,  422 


tubules  of,  d.15  et  eeq. 

._"»8S4 
Kreatlnin,  434,  854 


Kreatin,  458,  05^ 


Kymo^aph,  209 
tracings,  210 
spring-,  211 


Lungs. 

L. 

Labia  externa  and  interna,  772 
Labyrinth  of  the  ear.     See  Ear. 
Lachrymal  apparatus,  713 

gland,  t^. 
Lieteals,  359 
Lactic  acid,  122 

in  gastric  fluid,  343 
Lactose,  12 1 
LflBvulose,  ib. 
LaminsB  dorsales,  798 

\'iscerales  or  ventrales,  800 
Lardacein,  118 

Large  intestine.    See  Intestine. 
Laryngoscope,  560 
Larynx,  construction  of,  259,  555 

muscles  of,  557 

nerves  of,  559 

variations  in  according  to  sex  and  age, 

vocal  cords  of,  555 
Lateral  plate,  789 
Lateral  ventricles,  600 
Lauj^hing,  290 
Law  of  contraction,  486 
Lead  an  accidental  element,  125 
Leaping,  482 
Lecithin,  377 
Lens,  crvstalline.  719 
Lenticular  ganglion,  relation  of  third 
nerve  to,  621 

nucleus.  634 
Leucin,  366 
Leucocytes.       See     Blood     corpuscles 

(white). 
Lieberkuhn's  glands,  ^55 
Lingual  branch  of  fiftn  nerve,  622 
Lips,  influence  of  fifth  nerve  on  move- 
ments of,  619 
Liquor  amnii,  805 
Liquor  sanguinis,  or  plasma,  126 
Liver,  368 

action  of,  on  albumin(^s  matters,  509 
on  saccharine  matters,  506 

blood-vessels  of,  372 

capillaries  of,  ib, 

cells  of,  369 

circulation  in,  372 

development  of,  842 

functions  of,  274,  504  et  aeq, 

glycogenic  function  of,  505 

secretion  of.    See  Bile. 

structure  of,  364 

sugar  formed  by,  506  et  seq. 
Loop  of  Henle,  415 
Ludwig*s  air-pump,  152 
Lungs,  265 

blood-supply,  268 

capillaries  of,  ib. 

cells  of,  266 

changes  of  air  in,  279 

changes  of  blood  in,  285 
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Lungs — continued. 

circulation  in,  268 

contraction  of,  273 

coverings  of,  265 

development  of,  843 

lobes  of,  266 

lobules  of,  ib. 

lymphatics,  268 

muscular  tissue  of,  265 

nerves,  264 

nutrition  of^  ib. 

position  of,  259 

structure  of,  206 
Luxus  consumption,  544 
Lymph,  407 

compared  with  chyle,  409 
with  blood,  ib. 

current  of,  403 

quantity  formed,  409 
Lymph-oorpuicles,  %b. 
Lymph-hearts,  structure  and  action  of, 

403 

relation  of  to  spinal  cord,  ib. 
Lymphatic  glands,  404 
Ljrmphatic  vessels,  397 

absorption  by,  ^10 

arteries  and  veins  of,  186 

communication  with  serous  ca  vities^oi 

communication  with  blood-vessels,  398 

course  of  fluid  in,  403 

distribution  of,  397 

origin  of,  309 

structure  01,  403  et  teq. 

valves  of,  403 
Lymphoid  or  retiform  tissue,  48.     See 

Adenoid  Tissue. 


M. 


Kacula  germioativa,  769 
Male  sexual  functions,  785 
Malleus^  696 

function  of,  704 
Malpighian  bodies  or  corpuscles  of  kid- 
ney, 416.     See  Kidnev. 

corpuscles  of  spleen,  430  et  seq. 
Maltose,  121,  321 
Mammary  glands,  500 

evolution,  501 

involution,  502 

lactation,  io. 

structure,  500 
Mandibular  arch,  817 
Manganese,  125 
Mastication,  314 

centre,  312 

fifth  nerve  supplies  muscles  of,  314 

muscles  of,  ib. 
Mastoid  cell.H,  695 
Meatus  of  ear,  694 
Medulla  oblongata,  605  et  »eq. 

columns  of,  ib. 


MncD. 

Medulla  oblongata — continued. 

conduction  of  impreasions,  611 

decussation  of  fibres,  606 

efiacts  of  injury  and  disease  of,  612 

fibres  of,  how  aistributed,  605 

functions  of,  61 1  et  seq. 

important  to  life,  612 

nerve-centres  in,  ib. 

pyramids  of,  anterior,  605 
posterior,  ib. 

stnicture  of,  ib. 
Medullary  folds,  797 

groove,  ib. 

plate,  t^. 
Meissner's  plexus,  354 
Melanin,  748 
Membrana  decidua,  809 

granulosa,  767 
development  of  into  corpus  luteum, 
784 

limitans  externa,  724 
interna,  723 
Membrana  propria  or  basement  mem- 
brane.   See  Basement  Membrane. 

tympani,  696 
office  of,  705 
Membrane,  blastodermic,  792 

of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  577 

vitelline,  768 
Membranes  of  brain,  577 
Membranes,     mucous.       See    Mucous 

membranes. 
Membranes,  passage  of  fluids  through. 

^ef  Osmosis. 
Membranes,  serous.    See  Serous  mem- 
branes. 
Membranous  labyrinth.    See  Ear. 
Memory,  relation    to    cerebral    hemi- 
spheres, 652  et  seq. 
Menstrual    discharge,   composition  of, 

781 
Menstruation,  ^79 

coincident  with  discharge  of  ova,  td. 

corpus  luteum  of,  785 

time  of  appearance  and  cessation,  782 
Mercurial  manometer,  207 
Mesencephalon,  834 
Mesoblast,  22,  782 
Mesocephalon,  834 
Metcncephalon,  %b. 
MethaBmoglobin,  158 
Micro-organisms  in  intestines,  386 
Micturition,  443 
Milk,  as  food,  310 

chemical  comjxMition,  503 

properties  of,  ib, 

secretion  of,  50 1 
Milk-curdling  ferments,  504,  857 
Milk-globules,  503 
Milk-teeth,  73  et  eeq, 
Millon's  re-agent  and  test,  I ix 
Mind,  cerebnu  hemisphore  t&e  organs 

of,  652 
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UODXOLVS. 

Modiolus,  698 

Molars.    See  Teeth. 

Molecular  base  of  chylo.     See  Chyle. 

Molecular  layers,  723,  724 

Morphological  development,  22 

Motor  area&  644 

Motor  impulses,  transmiBsion  of  in  cord, 

nerve-fibres,  ^72 
laws  of  action  of,  ih. 
Mouth,  changes  of  food  in,  314  et  aeq. 
Movements, 

of  eyes,  736 

of  intestines,  388 

protoplasm,  5 
Mncigen,  327 
Mucin,  119 
Mucous  membrane,  493 

basement  membrane  of,  494 

epithelium-cells  of,  ih.    See  Epithe- 
lium. 

digestive  tract,  493 

gastro-pulmonary  tract,  ih. 

genito-urinary  tract,  ib. 

gland-cells  of,  494 

of  intestines,  493 

of  stomach,  ib.. 

of  uterus,  changes  of  in  pregnancy, 
808 

respiratory  tract,  492 
Mucus,  404 
Muller's  nbres,  722 
Murexide,43i 
Muscle,  85 

activity,  462 

casket,  oo 

chemical  constitution,  456 

clot,  457 

contractility,  462 

contraction,  mode  of,  469 

corpuscles,  89 

curves,  470 

development,  94 

disc  of  Hensen,  89 

elasticity,  458 

electric  currents  in,  460 

fatigue,  472 
curves,  ib. 

prowth,  95 

heart,  93 

heat  developed  in  contraction  of,  472 

involuntary,  449 
actions  of,  402 

metabolism,  456 

natural  currents,  460 

nerves  of,  94 

non-striated,  85 

phjrsiology  of,  456 

pUin,  85 

plasma,  456 

reaction,  458 

response  to  stimuli,  463  et  seq, 

rest  of,  458 


Nbkvb-centrb. 

Muscle — continued. 
reticulum,  90 
rigor.  476 
sarcolemma,  87 
serum,  ^57 

shape,  cnanges  in,  473 
skeletal,  86 
sound,  developed  in  contraction  of, 

473 
source  of  action  of,  488 

stimuli,  463 

striated,  86 

structure,  ib.  et  teg. 

tetanus,  470 

twitch,  469 

unstriped,  85 

voluntary,  402 
actions  of,  478 

work  of,  472 
Muscular  action, '462 

conditions  of,  474 

force,  4^2 
Muscular  irritability,  ^62 

duration  of,  after  aeath,  477 
Muscular  motion,  462  et  seq. 

senne,  683 
Muscularis  mucosas,  359 
Musical  sounds,  710 
Myo-albumin,  458 
Myograph,  466 

pendulum,  468 
Myo-hsematin,  458 
Myopia,  or  short-sight,  738 
Myosin,  116,  457 

ferment,  457 
Myosinogen,  458 


N. 
Nails,  4^1 

growtn  of,  ib. 

structure  of,  t^. 
Nasal  cavities  in  relation  to  smell,  689 

et  aeq. 
Native  albumins,  114 
Near  point,  735 

Nerve-centre,   374.      See    Cerebellum, 
Cerebrum,  &c. 

ano-spinal,  59^ 

automatic  action,  613 

cardio-inhibitorj%  ib. 

cilio-spinal,  613 

deglutition,  612 

diabetic,  614 

erection,  ^96 

genito-unnary,  ib. 

mastication,  oi2 

micturition,  596 

muscular  co-ordination,  657 

reflexion  in,  574 
laws  and  conditions  of,  575 

respiratory,  291 
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Nbbve-centke. 

Xerve-centi-e — continued. 

secretion  of  saliva,  323 

!*weat,  614 

vaao-raotor,  251 

vesico-spinal,  596 
Nerve- corpuscles,  102  et  aeq, 

caudate  or  stelbite,  ib. 

polar,  ib. 
Nerves,  571 

action  of  stimuli  ou,  483 
(mrrents  of,  482 

afferent,  572 

axis-cylinder  of,  98 

(!ell8,  102 

<!entrifugal,  572 

centripetal,  ib. 

cerebro-sjjinal,  573 

classification,  96 

conduction  by,  571  et  seq, 
rate  of,  592 

cranial,     i^ec  Ccrebi-al  Nerves. 

efferent,  572 

electrical  currents  of,  482 

functions  of,  571 

funiculi  of,  160 

Fey»  96, 99 

impressions  on,  refeiTed  to  periphery, 

572 
inhibitory.    See  Inhibitory  Action, 
intercentral,  572 
laws  of  conduction,  572  et  seq. 
medullary  sheath,  97 
inedullated,  96 
neurilemma,  9^ 
nodes  of  Ranvier,  98 
non-meduUated,  99 
nuclei,  97 
plexuses  of,  10 1 
primitive  nerve  sheath, 
size  of,  99 

spinal.     See  Spinal  Nerves, 
stimuli,  483 
structure,  ^ 

sympathetic.  See  Sympathetic  nerve, 
terminations  of,  102 

central,  ib. 

in  cells,  ib. 

in  corpuscles  of  Golgi,  109 

in  corpuscles  of  Granary,  108 

in  corpuscles  of  Herbst,  105 

in  end-bulbs,  ib. 

in  motorial  end-plates,  94 

in  networks  or  plexuses,  ib. 

in  Pacinian  coi'puscles,  104 

in  touch-corpuscles,  105 
trophic,  67^ 
varieties  of,  96,  572 
velocity  of  nerve-force,  572 
Nervous  force,  velocity  of,  ib. 
Nervous  system,  5 70 
cerebro-spinal,  573 
development,  8^2 
sympathetic,  668 


Optic  Cbntrbs. 

Neural  canal,  798 
Neurenteric  canal,  802 
Neurilemma,  97 
Neurin,  377 
Neuroglia,  579 
Nitrogen,  123 

in  relation  to  food,  308  et  seq. 
Nitrogenous  compounds,  308 

non-nitrogenous  compounds,  311 
Nitrogenous  equilibrium,  543 
Nitrogenous  food,  effects  01,  542 
Nodal  point,  729 
Nodes  of  Ranvier,  98 
Nose.    See  Smell. 

development  of,  839 
Notochom,  797 
Nucleic  acid,  119 
Nuclein,  ib. 
Nucleo-albumins,  ib. 
Nucleoli,  2 
Nucleus,  2,  \2  et  seq. 

division,  14 

position,  12 

staining  of,  ih. 

structure,  13 
Nutrition,  530 
NyniphBB,  772 


0. 


Odontoblasts,  82 
Odours,  592 

causes  of,  696  et  seq. 

different  kinds  of,  692 

perception  of,  iit. 
vanes  in  different  classes,  ib. 

relation  to  taste,  687 
Oleaginous  principles,  digestion  of,  120 
Oleic  acid,  120 
Olfactory  cells,  689 

centre,  660 

nervCj  ib. 
subjective  sensations  of,  693 
Olivary  body,  607 

fasciculus,  ib. 
Omphalo-mesenteric 

arteries,  826 

duct,  801 

veins,  827 
Oncograph,  438 
Oncometer,  ib. 
Ophthalmoscope,  745 
Optic 

centres,  658 

lobes,   corpora  quadrigemiua,  homo- 
logues  of,  667 
functions  of,  ib. 

nerve,  decussation  of.  658 

thalamus,  function  ot,  635,  66 1 

vesicle,  primarv,  834 
seconaar}',  ib. 
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Opticai,  angle. 

Optical  angle,  730 

apparatus  of  eye,  727 
Optogram,  748 
Ora  serrata  of  retina,  721 
Organ  of  Corti,  701 
Oi^anic  compounds  in  body,  1 1 1 

instability  of,  ih. 
Organs  of  sense,  development  of,  836 
Os  uteri,  771 
Osseous  labyrinth,  6q7 
Ossicles  of  the  ear,  696 
Ossification,  64  ei  seq. 
Osteoblasts,  64 
Osteoclasts,  68 
Otoconia  or  Otoliths,  699 
Ovaries,  766 

Graafian  vesicles  in,  767 
Oviduct,  or  Fallopian  tube,  770 
Ovisacs,  767 
Ovum,  xo. 

action  of  seminal  fluid  on,  789  et  seq. 

changes  of,  in  ovary,  788 

previous  to  formation  of  embr}'o, 
ib. 

subsequent  to  cleavage,  790  ft  seq, 

in  uterus,  788  et  seq. 

cleaving  or  yelk,  791 

connexion  of  with  uterus,  788 

discharge  of  from  ovary,  ib. 

formation  of,  769 

germinal  vesicle  and  spot  of,  767  et 
seq. 

impregnation  of,  789 

structure  of,  767 

unimjpregnated,  788 
Oxalunc  acid,  434 
Oxygen,  no 


Pacinian  bodies  or  corpuscles,  104,  ^64 
Pain,  683 
Pancreas,  362 

development  of,  841 

functions  of,  365  et  seq. 

structure,  36^ 
Pancreatic  fluid,  369 
Papilhe 

of  the  kidney,  414 

of  skin,  distribution  of,  447 

of  tongue,  328 
ParaglobuUn,  117,  132 
Paraplasma,  10 
Parotid  gland,  saliva  from,  322 

nerves  influencing  secretion  by,  326 
Pars  ciliaris  retinse,  726 
Partial  pressure,  155 
Par  vagum.    See  Pneumogastrio  nerre. 
Patellar  reflex,  593 
Pav}''s  method,  o(;9 
Pelvis  of  the  kidney,  414 


Pnbvmogastric. 

Penis,  775 

structure,  tb. 
Pepsin,  443 
Pepsinogen,  340 
Peptic  cells,  339 
Peptones,  117 
Perceptions,  677 
Perfusion  cannula,  248 
Pericardium,  171 
Perilymph,  or  fluid  of  labyrinth  of  ear, 

667 
Peripheral  resistance,  206,  251 
Peristaltic   movements    of    intestines, 
388 

of  stomach,  347 
Permanent  teeth.     See  Teeth. 
Perspiration,  cutaneous,  44^ 

insensible  and  sensible,  td. 

ordinary  constituents  of,  ib. 
Pettenkofer's  test,  375 
Peyer's  glands,  356 

patches,  ib. 

structure  of,  357 
Pfliiger's  law,  486 
Phagocytosis,  145 
Phakoscope,  734 
Pharynx,  332 

action  of  in  swallowing,  ib, 

influence  of  glosso-phar}'ngeal  nerve 
on,  t^. 

of  pneumogastric  nerve  on,  ib. 
Phenol,  123,  366 
Phenomena  of  life,  i 
Phosphates,  12^ 

Phosphates,  estimation  of  in  urine,  862 
Phosphorus  iu  the  human  body,  t^. 
Phrenograph,  275 
Pigment  cells  of  retina,  726 
Pineal  gland,  525 
Piotrowski's  reaction,  113 
Pituitary  body,  525 

development,  815 
Placenta,  808 

foetal  and  maternal,  ib. 
Plasma  of  blood,  147 

salts  of,  148 
Plasmine^  131 

composition,  ib. 

nature  of,  ib. 
Plethysmograph,  251 
Pleura,  26^ 

Pleuro-peritoneal  cavity,  798 
Plexus, 

terminal,  109 
Pneumogastric  nerve,  627 

distribution  of,  ib. 

influence  on 
action  of  heart,  244 
deglutition,  628 

SLStric  digestion,  ib. 
rynx.  ib. 
luiigs,  ib. 
oesophagus,  ib. 
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Fkbumooabtkic. 

Pneumogaatric  nerre — continued. 

influence  an— contintted, 
pharynx,  628 
respiration,  292 

mixed  function  of,  628 

origin  from  medulla  oblongata,  625 
Pneumograph,  274 
Polar  cell,  ^Sc) 
Pons  Varobi,  its  structure,  631 

functions,  ib. 
Portal  blood.    See  liver. 
Potassium,  185 

Bulphocyonate,  320 
Pregnancy,    absence    of    menstruation 
during,  780  et  »eq. 

corpus  luteum  of,  783 
Presbyopia,  742 
Pressor  nerves,  253 
Primitiye  groove,  795 

streak,  %o. 
Primitive  nerve-sheath,  or  Schwann's 

sheath,  97 
Pro-nucleus,  female,  789 

male,  ib. 
Propionic  acid,  122 
Prosencephalon,  835 
Prostate  gland,  777 
Proteids,  in 

chemical  properties,  iizet  aeq. 

physical  properties,  ib. 

tests  for,  ib. 

varieties  of,  ib. 
Proteoses,  117,  345 
Proto-albumose,  345 
Protoplasm,  i 

chemical  characters,  4 

movement,  ib. 

physical  characters,  3  et  acq. 

physiological  characters,  t^. 

reproduction,  9 

structure  of  cells,  10 
Protoplasma,  ib, 
Proto-vertebrsB.  799 
Pseudoscope,  704 
P«eudo-stomata,  33 
Ptyalin,  321 

action  of,  ib. 
Puberty, 

changes  at  period  of,  782 

indicated  by  menstruation,  ib. 
Pulmonary  artery,  valves  of  heart,  165 
Pulse,  arterial,  207  et  seq. 
Purkinje*B  figures,  743 
Pyramidal  tracts,  ^84  et  eeq. 
Pyramids  of  medulla  oblongata,  605 


Q. 

Quantity  of  air  breathed,  276 
blood,  128  et  aeq, 
saliva,  320 


Rbspibato&t  acts. 


E. 


Rami  viscerales,  670 

eff^rentes,  ib. 

oommnnicantes,  ib. 
Recurrent  sensibiUtx ,  588 
Reflex  actions,  574 ' 

augmentation,  576 

conditions  necessary  to,  575 

cutaneous,  592 

inhibition  of,  576 

irregular  in  disease,  595 

laws  of,  575 

morbid,  595 

muscle,  C92 

of  medulla  oblongata,  611  et  teq. 

of  spinal  coxd,  591 

purposive  in  health,  574 
Refracting  media  of  eye,  728 
Refraction,  laws  of,  t^. 
Regions  of  body.    See  Frontispiece. 
Reutions  of  different  parts  of  brain, 

Rcmak.  2 

Remak  s  ganglia,  239 
Rennin,  346.  366,  857 
Requisites  or  diet,  547 


Reserve  air,  276 
Residual  air,  ib. 
Mespiration,  258 
abdominal  type,  272 
I       changes  of  air,  279 
of  blood,  285 
of  the  tissues,  286 
I       costal  type,  272 
,  foroe,  278 

frequency,  277 

influence  of  nervous  system,  290 
I       mechanism,  269  et  seq. 
movements,  269 
methods  of  recording,  273 
nitrogen  in  relation  thereto,  281 
organic  matter  excreted,  283 
quantity  of  air  changed,  276 
relation  to  the  pulse,  277 
suspension  and  arrest,  230  et  eeq. 
ty^  of,  266 
Respiratory  acts,  special,  287 
apparatus,  2^9 
capacity  of  chest,  277 
cells,  266 
movements,  26^ 
axes  of  rotation,  270  et  teq. 
of  glottis,  276 

influence   on  amount  of  carbonic 
acid,  280 
on  arterial  tension,  298  et  aeq. 
rate,  2^7 
relation  to  pulse  rate,  ih. 
size  of  animal,  ib. 
relation  to  will,  291  et  seq. 
various  mechanism,  287 
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Bbspulatokt  aots. 

Beipiratory  acts — continued* 

musoles,  269  et  »eq, 
daily  work,  278 
power  of,  io. 

nenre-oentre,  291 

rhythm,  275 

sounds,  f^. 
Bestifonn  bodies,  607  et  aeq, 
Betifonn  or  adenoid,  or  lymphoid  tiMue, 

48 
Beticulum,  10 
Betina.  721 

blind  spot,  743 

blood-yessels,  727 

duration  of  impression  on,  744 
of  after-sensations,  ib. 

excitation  of,  7^3 

focal  distance  01,  732 

fovea  centralis,  721 

functions  of,  743 

image  on,  how  formed  distinctly,  730 
inversion  of,  how  corrected^  749 

insensible  at  entrance  of  optic  nerve, 

,      743 
layers,  721 

in  ^uaidrupeds,  761 

reciprocal  action  of  parts  of^  757 

in  relation  to  direction  of  vision,  743 
to  motion  of  bodies,  752 
to  single  vision,  758 
to  size  of  field  of  vision,  749 

structure  of^  721 

visual  purple,  747 
Rheoscopic  frog,  483 
Rhinencephalon,  034 
Rigor  mortis,  476 

affects  all  classes  of  muscles.  477 

phenomena  and  causes  of,  to. 
Bitter's  tetanus,  457 
Bods  and  cords,  724 
Rolandic  area,  649 
Botatory  movements,  666 
Bunning,  mechanism  of,  482 
But  or  heat,  779 


S. 


Saccharine  principles  of  food,  digestion 

of,  311 
Saccharoses,  121 
Sacculus,  699 
Saliva,  31^ 

composition,  ib. 

process  of  secretion,  626 

quantity,  320 

rate  of  secretion,  ib. 

uses,  ib. 
Salivary  glands,  311; 

development  oi,  841 

influence  of  nervous  system,  323 

mixed,  318 

nerves,  t^. 


Sensation. 

Salivary  glands — continued, 

secretion,  319 

structure,  315 

true,  317 

varieties,  ib. 
Sanson's  images,  734 
Saponification.  367 
Sarcode,  2.    See  Protoplasm. 
Sarcosin,  511,  8^ 
Scheiner's  experiment,  735 
Schematic  eye,  730 
SchLff*s  test,  431 
Schneiderian  membrane,  689 
Sclerotic,  714 
Sebaceous  glands,  449 

their  secretion,  453 
Secreting  glands,  490,  495 

aggrcj^ated,  ib. 

convoluted  tubular,  t^. 

tubular  or  simple,  ib. 
Secreting  membranes.   See  Mucous  and 

Serous  membranes. 
Secretion,  400 

apparatus  necessary  for,  4^5  et  aeq. 

changes  in  gland-cells  during.  497 

circumstances  infiuencing,  490 

discharge  of,  ib. 

influence  of  nervous  system,  499 

of  urine,  440 

process  of  phvsical  and  chemical,  497 
Segmentation  oi^  cells,  790 

in  chick,  792 

ovum,  ib. 
Semen,  78,^ 

composition  of,  788 

filaments  or  spermatozoa,  785 

tubes,  773 
Semicircular  canals  of  ear,  698 

development  of,  839  et  seg. 

use  of,  657 
Semilunar  valves.    See  Heart  valves. 
Semilunes  of  Heidenhain,  317 
Sensation,  674 

colour,  754. 

common,  075 

conditions  necessary  to,  ib. 

excited  by  mind,  io. 
by  internal  causes,  ib, 

of  motion,  683 

nerves  of,  587  et  seg. 

of  pain,  683 

of  pressure,  678 

special,  675 
nerves  of,  615 

stimuli  of,  572 
of  special,  ib. 

subjective,  679.        See  also  Special 
Senses. 

tactile,  678 

temperature,  681 

tickling,  675 

touch,  678 

of  weight,  683 
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Senses. 

Senses,  special,  674 

organs  of,  deTeiopment  of,  836 
Sensorium,  676 

Sensory  centres  in  cerebral  cortex,  658 
Sensory  impressions,  conduction  of,  589 

by  spinal  cord,  t^. 

in  brain,  651 

nerves,  587 
Serine,  150 
Serous  membranes,  Agi 

arrangement  of,  to. 

communication  of  l^nnphatics  with,  492 

fluid  secreted  by,  tb, 

functions,  ib. 

living  joints,  etc.,  491  ei  Beq. 
visceral  cavities,  ib. 

structure  of,  491 
Serum, 

of  blood,  149 

albumin,  115 

separation  of,  149 
Seventh  cerebral  nerve.     See  Cerebral 

nerves. 
Sexual   organs   and    functions  in  the 
femue,  765 

in  the  male,  772 
Sighing,  mechanism  of,  287 
Sight,  713.     See  Vision. 
Silica,  parts  in  which  found,  1 25 
Silicon,  ib. 
Sinuses  of  dura  mater,  577  et  seq, 

of  Valsalva,  103 
Sixth  cerebral  nerve,  622 
Size  of  field  of  vision,  750 
Skatol,  366 

Skeleton.     See  Frontispiece. 
Skin,  444 

absorption  by,  412 
of  metallic  substances,  ib. 
of  water,  ib. 

cutis  vera  of,  446 

epidermis  of,  444 

evaporation  from,  532 

excretion  by,  452 

exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  from,  454 
of  watery  vapour  from,  ib. 

functions  of,  452 

papilla!  of,  447 

perspiration  of,  452 

rete  mucosum  of,  445 

sebaceous  glands  of,  449 

structure  of,  ib. 

sudoriferous  glands  of,  447 
Sleep,  656 
Small  intestine,  354 
Smell,  sense  of,  688 

conditions  of,  ib, 

different  kinds  of  odours,  692 

impaired  by  lesion  of  facial  nerve,  624 

impaired  by  lesion  of  fifth  nerve,  621 

internal  excitants  of,  6^3 

limited  to  olfactory  region,  689 

structure  of  organ  of,  ib. 


Spinal  cobd. 

Smell — continued. 

subjective  sensationa,  692 

vanes  in  different  animals,  ib. 
Sneezing,  centre,  613 

mechanism  of,  289 
Snifflnff,  mechanism  of,  290 

smell,  aided  by,  .689 
Soaps,  852 
Soboing,  290 
Sodium,  124 

Solitary  glands.    See  Peyer's. 
Soluble  ferments,  385 
Somatopleure,  798 
Somnambulism,  657 
Sonorous  vibrations,  how  communicated 
in  ear,  703  et  wq, 

in  air  and  in  water,  ib.    See  Sound. 
Sound, 

binaural  sensations,  712 

conduction  of  by  ear,  703 

heart,  194 

movements  and  sensations  produced 
by,  712 

perception, 
of  airection  of,  71 1 
of  distance  of,  io. 

permanence  of  sensation  of,  ib. 

production  of,  710 

subjective,  712 
Source  of  water,  123 
Spaces  of  Fontana,  720 
Spasms,  reflex  acts,  575 

centre,  614 
Speaking,  289 

mechanism  of,  567 
Special  senses,  678 
Speech,  567 
Spermatozoa,  development  of,  785 

form  and  structure  of,  ib, 

function  of,  789 

motion  of,  785 
Spherical  aberration,  740 

correction  of,  ib. 
Sphincter  ani.    See  Defsecation. 

vesicce,  423 
Sphygmograph,  217 

tracings,  21S  et  seq. 
Sphygmometer,  221 
Spinal  accessory  nerve,  630 
Spinal  cord,  579 

automatism,  576 

canal  of,  578 

centres  in,  59c 

a  collection  of  nervous  centres,  ib. 

columns  .of,  578 

commissures  of,  ib. 

conduction   of  impressions    by,    588 
et  seq. 

course  of  fibres  in,  584 

development  of,  832 

fissures  and  furrows  of,  578 

functions  of,  588 
of  columns,  584 
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Spinal  cohd. 

Spinal  cord — continued. 

influence  on  lymph-hearto,  597 
on  sphincter  ani,  595 
on  tone,  597 

morbid  irritability  of^  595 

nerves  of,  585 

reflex  action  of,  591 
inhibition  of,  593 

special  centres  in,  595 

structure  of,  578  et  seq. 

tracts,  584 

weight,  643 
relative,  ih. 

white  matter,  578 
grey  matter,  581 
Spinal  nerves,  585 

origin  of,  585  et  seq, 

phvsiobgy  of,  587 
Spindle,  16 
Spirem,  15 
Spirometer,  277 
Splanchnopleure,  7C)8 
Spleen,  514 

functions,  517 

hilus  of,  515 

influence  of  nervous  system,  ^19 

Malpighian  corpuscles  of,  510 

pulp,  5 1  J.  et  aeq. 

stroma  01,  i^. 

structure  of,  ib. 

trabeculii'  of,  514  et  seq. 
Spongioplasm,  10 
Spontaneous  movement,  4 
Spot,  ^rminal,  769 
Stannius*  experiments,  242 
Stapes,  696 
Starch,  19 

diction  of 
in  mouth,  310 
Starvation,  541  <?^  seq, 
Steapsin,  367 
Stearic  acid,  120 
Stearin,  ib. 
Stercorin,  381 

allied  to  cholesterin,  ib. 
Stereoscope,  753 
Stethograph,  274 
Stethometer,  io. 
Stimuli,  protoplasmic,  6 
St.  Martin,  ^Uexis,  case  of,  348 
Stomach,  336 

blood-vessels,  340 

development,  839  et  seq. 

digestion  in,  343 
circumstances  favouring,  346 
products  of,  345 

digestion  after  death,  350 

elands,  339 

lymphatics,  340 

movements,  147 
influence  of  nervous  system,  349 

muoous  membrane,  338 

muscular  coat,  336 

K.P. 


Tastb. 

Stom&cii— continued, 

nei-ves,  341 

secretion  of.    See  Gastric  fluid. 

structure,  336 

temperature,  346 
Stomata,  33 

Stratum  intermedium  (Hanover),  83 
Striated  muscle.     See  Muscle. 
Stroma-fibrin,  131 
Stromuhr,  231 
Structure  of  cells,  10 
Submaxillary  gland,  322  et  aeq. 
Substantia  nigra,  633 
Suecus  entericus,  302 

functions  of.  383 
Sucking,  mechanism  of,  290 

centre,  613 
Sudoriferous  glands.     See  Skin. 
Sugar.     Sec  Glucose. 

estimation  of,  859  et  seq. 
Sulphates,  125 

in  tissues,  id. 

in  urine,  ^34 
Sulphuretteu  hydrogen,  173 
Superior  laryngeal  nei-ve,  293 
Suprarenal  capsules,  523 

development  of,  847 

disease  of,  relation  to   discoloration 
of  skin,  525 

structure,  523 
Swallowing,  335 

centre,  336 

nerves  engaged,  t^. 
Sweat,  J.53 
Sympatnetic  nervous  system,  668 

distribution,  ib. 

divisions  of,  ib. 

fibres,   differences   of  from   cerebro- 
spinal fibres,  670 

functions,  671  et  aeq. 

ganglia  of,  67 1 
action  of,  07  r  et  aeq. 
structure,  670 
in  substance  of  organs,  668 
heart,  24J 

structure  of,  673 
Synovial  fluid,  secretion  of,  492 

membranes,  401 
Systemic    circulation.      See     Circula- 
tion. 

vessels,  ib. 
Systole  of  heart,  189 


Table  of  diet,  547 
Taste,  685 

after-tastes,  687 

centre^  660 

conditions  for  perception  of,  685 

connection  with  smell,  686 
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Taste. 

T&sic—coHtutued. 

impaired  by  injury 
of  facial  nerre,  624 
of  fifth  nerve,  627 

nerves  of,  ib. 

seat  of,  686 

subjective  sensations,  688 

varieties,  687 
Taste-goblets,  331 
Taurin,  375 
Taurocholic  acid,  ib. 
Teeth,  73 

development,  80 

eruption,  times  of,  73 

structure  of,  76  et  seq, 

temporary    and    permanent,    73    et 
»eq. 
Tegmentum,  633 
Temperature,  527 

average  of  l>oay,  ib. 

changes  of,  effects  of,  528  et  seq. 

circumstances  modifying,  532 

of   cold-blooded    and    warm-blooded 
animals.  529 

in  disease,  to. 

loss  of,  532 

maintenance  of,  ^29 

of  Mammalia,  Burds,  etc.,  528 

regulation  of,  532 

sensation   of  variation  of,  681.     See 
Heat. 
Tcmporo-maxillar}'  fibro-cartilage,  315 
Tendon-reflex,  593 
Tension,  arterial,  206 

of  gases  in  lungs,  283 
Tensor  choroideiv,  73d 
Tensor  tympani  muscle,  696 

office  of,  ib. 
Testicle.  772 

development,  847 

descent  of,  ib. 

structure  of,  772  et  seq. 
Tetanus,  470 
Thalamencephalon,  834 
Thalami  optici,  function  of,  661 
Thei'mogenesis,  534  et  seq. 
Thermogenic  nerves  and  nerve-centres. 

Thirst,  675 
Thoracic  duct,  398 
Thymus  gland,  519 

function  of,  520 

structure,  519 
Thyro-arytenoid  muscles,  558 
Thvroid-gland,^**-  ^*   . 

runctiou  of,  ib. 

structure,  ib. 
Timbre  of  voice,  561; 
Tone  of  blood-vessels,  252 

of  muscles,  597 

of  voice,  S64 
Tongue,  328 

action  of  in  deglutition,  335 


Ukate. 

Tongue — continued. 

epithelium  of,  331 

papillie  of,  329 

parts  most  sensitive  to  taste,  687 

strjicture  of,  327 
Tonic  centres,  614 
Tonometer,  248 
Tonsils,  226 
Tooth-ache,  radiation  of,  sensation  in, 

559 
Touch,  678 

after  sensation,  682 

conditions  for  perfection  of.  678 

connection  of  with  muscular  sense, 

683 

CO -operation  of  mind  with,  684 

hana  an  organ  of,  679 

illusions,  680 

modifications  of,  678 

special  organs,  6^9 

subjective  sensations,  682 

the  tongue  an  organ  of,  686 

various  degrees  of  in  different  parts, 
679 
Touch -corpuscles,  679 
Trachea,  261 

Tracts  in  the  spinal  cord,  584 
I'raube-IIering's  cun-es,  302 
Tricuspid  valve,  177 
Trigeminal  or  fifth  nerve,  617 
Trommer's  test,  322 
Trophic  nerves,  621 
Trypsin,  365 

Tubes,  Fallopian.    See  Fallopian  tubes. 
Tubuli  seminiferi,  773 

uniferi,  415  <?<  seq. 
Tunica  albuginea  of  testicle,  772 
Tympanum  or  middle  ear,  704 

development  of,  839 

functions  of,  704 

membrane  of,  696 

structure  of,  ib 

use  of  air  in,  704 
T)rpe8  of  respiration,  272 
Tyrosin,  366 


U. 


Ulceration  of  parts  attending  injuries 

of  nerves,  621 
Umbilical  arteries,  830 

cord,  ib. 

vesicle,  802 
Unicellular  organisms,  i 
Unorganised  ferments,  386 
Unstriped  muscular  fibre,  85 

development,  94 

distribution,  85 

structure,  io. 
Urate  of  ammonium,  431 

of  sodium,  ib. 
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Ubba. 

Urea,  409 
apparatus  for   estimating    quantity, 

chemical  compoeition  of,  427 

identical  with  cyanate  of  ammonium, 
ib.f  428 

properties,  427 

quantity,  425 

in  relation  to  muscular  exertion,  511 

sources,  509 
Ureter,  ii22 
Uric  acid,  429 

condition  in  which  it  exists  in  urine, 

430 
forms   in    which    it    is    deposited, 

429 

proportionate  quantity  of,  430 

source  of,  413 

tests,  431 

variations  in  quantity,  430 
Urina  sanguinis,  potds,  et  cibi,  426 
Urinary  bladder,  422 

dcTelopment,  849 

nerves,  423 

structure,  422 
Urinary  ferments,  424 
Urine,  423 

abnormal,  426 

analysis  of,  423 

chemical  composition,  itf. 

colouring  matter  of,  432 

cystin  in,  436 

decomposition  by  mucus,  424 

etfect  of  blood-pressure  on,  436 

expulsion,  443 

extractives,  4^6 

flow  of  into  bladder,  443 

gases,  436 

hippuric  acid  in,  431 

mucus  in,  433 

oxalic  acid  in,  436 

physical  characters,  423 

pigments,  432 

quantity  of  chief  constituents,  425 

reaction  of,  424 

in  different  animal:>,  ib. 
made  alkaline  by  diet,  425 

saline  matter.  434 

secretion,  436 
rate  of,  to. 

solids,  425 
variations  of,  ib. 

specific  gravity  of,  426 
variations  of,  ib. 

urates,  431 

urea,  427 

uric  acid  in,  429 

variatitms  of  specific  gravity,  426 
of  water,  425 
Urobilin,  432 
Urochrome,  ib. 
Uroerythrin,  ib, 
Uromelanin,  t^. 


Yesicvla  sbmixalbs. 

Uterus,  770 
change  of  mucous  membrane  of,  809 

et  seq. 
development  of  in  pregnancy,  ib. 
follicular  glands  of,  808 
structure,  771 


V. 


Vagina,  structure  of»  771 

Vagus  nerve.    See  Pneumogastric. 

VflJves  of  heart,  177.    See  Heart  valves. 

Valvula;  conniventes,  355 

Vas  deferens,  772 

Vasa  efferentia  of  testicle,  773,  814 

recta  of  testicle,  ib. 
Vascular  area,  819 
Vascular  glands,  U4 

in  relation  to  blood,  526 

several  ofiices  of,  ib. 
Vascular  system,  development  of,  819 
Vaso-constrictor  nerves,  255 
Vaso-dilator  nerves,  ib. 
Vaso-motor  nerves,  252 

effect  of  section,  252  et  seq. 

influence  upon  blood-pressure,  255 
Vaso-motor  nerve-centres,  ib.,  252 

reflection,  254 
Vegetables    ana    animals,    distinctions 

between,  i" 
Veins,  186 

circulation  in,  229  et  seq. 

rate  of,  232 

cardinal,  827 

collateral  circulation  in,  188 

development,  827 

distribution,  185 

influence  of  gravitation  in,  229 

parietal  system  of,  828  et  seq. 

pressure  m,  213 

rhythmical  action  in,  230 

structure  of,  186 

umbilical,  830 

valves  of,  187 

velocity  of  blood  in,  232 

visceral  system  of,  828  et  seq. 
Velocity  of  blood  in  ai-teries,  230 
in  capillaries,  232 
in  veins,  ib. 

of  circulation,  232 

of  nervous  force,  572 

conditions  modifying,  t^. 
Vemc  hepaticiu  advehentes,  828 

revehentes,  ib. 
Ventricles  of  heart.     See  Heart. 
Vertebne,  development  of,  814 
Vertebral  plate,  799 
Vesicle,  germinal,  768 
Vesicula  germinativa,  ib. 
Vesiculw)  seminales,  775 

structure,  ib. 
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ViBRATtONS. 

Vibrations,  conveyance  of  to  auditory 

nerve,  704  et  aeq. 
Villi  in  chorion,  807 

in  placenta,  811 

of  intestines,  358 
ViBceral  arches,  development  of,  816 

connection  with  cranial  nerves,  817 

lamina}  or  plates,  800 
Visceral  plates,  ib. 
Viscero-inhibitory  ner\'es,  672 

motor,  ib. 
Vision,  713 

angle  of,  730 

at  different  distances,  adaptation  of 
eye  to,  723  et  teq. 

centre,  658 

corpora  quadrigemina,  the  principal 
nerve-centres  of,  667 

correction  of  aberration,  740  et  ^rq. 
of  inversion  of  image,  749 

defects  of,  738  et  neq. 

distinctness     of,    how    secured,   753 
et  neq. 

duration  of  sensation  in,  7/14 

estimation  of  the  form  of  oDJects,  752 
of  their  direction,  ib. 
of  their  motion,  753 
of  their  size,  751 

field  of^  sixe  of,  750 

focal  distance  of,  732 

impaired  by  lesion  of  fifth  nerve,  621 

influence  of  attention  on.  754 

purple,  746 

single^  with  two  eyes,  758  et  »eq. 
Visual  direction,  752 
Vitellin,  117 
Vitelline  duct,  840 

membrane,  768 

spheres,  ib. 
Vitreous  humour,  727 
Vocal  cords,  555  et  seq, 

action  of  in  respiratory  actions,  562 

approximation  of,  effect  on  height  of 
note,  563 

vibrations  of,  cause  voice,  555 
Voice,  554  et  eeq. 
Vomiting,  352 

action  01  stomach  in,  353 

centre,  xb. 

nerve-actions  in,  35^,  613 

voluntary  and  acquired,  \b. 


Zymoosn. 

Vowels  and  consonants,  568 
Vulvo-vaginal  or  Duvemey's  glands,  772 


W. 

Walking,  480 
Wallerian  method,  583 
Water,  123 

forms  large  part  of  human  body,  123 
Wave  of  blood  causing  the  pulse,  218 

velocjtv  of,  ib. 
Wharton  s  jelly,  47 
White  corpuscles.   See  Blood-coipusclea, 

white;  amf  Lymph-corpuscies. 
White  fibro-oartilfige.    See  Fibro-ear- 
tilage,  white. 

fibrous  tissue,  44 
Willis,  circle  of,  234 
Wolflfian  bodies,  845  et  eeq. 
Wooldridge,  136 
Work  of  heart,  205 


X. 

Xanthin,  513 
Xantho-proteic  reaction,  113 


Y. 


Yawning,  2^ 
Yelk,  or  vltellus,  768 

chants  of,  in  Fallopian  tube,  790 

cleavmg  of,  ib. 

constriction  of,  by  ventral  lamina?,  801 
Yelk-sac,  802  et  aeq. 
Yellow  elastic  fibre,  44 

fibro •cartilage,  56 

spot  of  Sommenng,  721 
Young-Helmholtz  theory,  755 


Z. 


Zimmermann,  corpuades  of,  521 
Zona  pellucida,  708 
Zonule  of  Zinn,  727 
Zymogen,  364 
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